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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T is a pleaſing employment for an ingenuous and benevolent mind to reflect on the 
various and valuable improvements that have' been lately made in all the uſeful and 
practical arts; to compare their former with their preſent ſtate; and to remark 

how the rays of genuine knowledge have gradually diſſipated the miſts of ignorance and 

error. Among theſe uſeful and practical arts, the practice of Gardening has had an ample 
ſhare. That engaging and neceſſary employment has within a few years been carried to 


an amazing height; and new experiments and new diſcoveries are made almoſt every day 
to advance it till nearer to perfection. 


But theſe diſcoveries and improvements having been made by a great variety of Gar. 
deners, they are ſcattered in a number of books, and by that means, known only to 


thoſe who have leiſure to peruſe, and abilities to purchaſe the many treatiſes in which they 
are contained, 


/ 


/ The author of this Dictionary was therefore perſuaded that he could not employ his 


FS. hours to more advantage than by forming a ſyſtem of the moſt approved methods 
of cultivating all kinds of trees, plants, and flowers. This laborious taſk he has cheer- 
fully undertaken, and that the reader may always know the writer to whom he is indebted 


for every improvement and diſcovery, that is not his own, the names of the authors from 
whom every particular is extracted, are added at the end of each article. 


But though the principal intention of the author is to preſent the reader with a com- 
plete Syſtem of Gardening, in which he propoſes to give every thing chat is valuable from 
the beſt writers of different nations, yet he flatters himſelf that his own diſcoveries and 
improvements will not be conſidered as the leaſt valuable part of this performance. Bred 
from his earlieſt years to the practice of Gardening and always deſirous of improving that 
entertaining and uſeful art, it has been his conſtant practice to make remarks on the pre- 
cepts delivered by the beſt writers on Gardening; to correct their errors, and ſupply their 
defects. By conſtantly perſevering in this method, he has acquired a fund of materials and 


obſervations, which he would willingly hope, will prove of the greateſt uſe to every lover 
of this delightful art. 


0 4 a 

At the ſame time he could not help obſerving, that the beſt writers on this ſubject, 
have omitted the moſt important particulars in the practice of Gardening; namely, the 
methods of performing the various operations neceſſary to be done in the hot-houſe, 
green-houſe, ſhrubbery, kitchen, fruit, and flower Gardens. Theſe operations are in- 
deed directed to be performed, but the manner how they are to be performed is left to the 
ſagacity of the reader; the author of this work has therefore been very particular in de- 


ſeribing the beſt methods of conducting theſe various operations, in order to render the 
practice of Gardening eaſy to be obtained. | 
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He has alſo by omitting a great number of uſeleſs particulars, and by carefully avoiding 
to repeat the ſame directions under different articles, reduced his work to about half the 
price, of the beſt Dictionary of Gardening yet extant in the Engliſh language. Though he 
flatters himſelf that it will be found to contain the whole art as nol practiſed by the beſt 
Gardenets, beſides a great variety of diſcoveries and improvements, made by himſelf and 
his friends during an interval of many years ſpent in aſſiduous obſervation. - 


The author alſo begs leave to obſerve, that this work has another advantage over every 
other performance of this kind in the Engliſh language : namely, in the copper-plates with 
which it will be illuſtrated. On theſe plates, a great variety of curious particulars will 
be delineated, and by that means, a more adequate idea will be conveyed to the reader 
than is poſſible to be done by verbal deſcription only. 


In a word, the author has ſincerely laboured to render this work as uſeful as poſſible. 
In order to which neither pains nor expence have been ſpared. He has exerted his utmoſt 
| abilities to make the delightful practice of Gardening eaſy and familiar, by removing 
| every difficulty, and deſcribing every operation in the plaineſt manner. The public will 
| a judge how well he has ſucceeded ; and to their deciſion he cheerfully ſubmits the merit of 
| his labours. 
' Knightſbridge, | | ]. D I C K | 8. 


Oct. 20, 1769. 
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F. BELE-T REE, a ſpecies of the 

i Poplar, (ſee the article PopL Ax.) 

* The leaves are large, and divided 

7 A N into four or five lobes, deeply in- 

* dented on their edges, of a very dark 

** colour on their upper ſide, but white 

and downy on the under, ſtanding on 

| foot- ſtalks about an inch long. The 

male flowers or kat-kins, begin to appear about 

the beginning of April; they are cylindrical, ſcaly, and 

about three inches long; the female flowers, which ap- 

ar ſoon atter the male, have no ſtamina. The ſeeds 

are incloſed in a hairy covering, and are often wafted 
by the wind to a conſiderable diſtance. 

The Abele- tree may be propagated by layers or cut- 
tings in the month of February. The cuttings ſhould 
be about three feet in length, and thruſt about a foot 
and a half into the ground. The ſoil ſhould be moiſt, 
if boggy the better; for they flouriſh beſt in watery 
places, and will become large trees in a few years. A 
very conſiderably advantage might therefore be made b 
planting theſe trees in walte places often overflowed wit 
water, and which, on that account, produce very little 

rofit to the owner. 

ABLACTATION, a ſpecies of grafting much uſed 
by the ancients, and called by the modern gardenets 


" grafting by approach. See the article GRAFTING. - 


ACACIA, Egyptian thorn, or Binding Bean- tree, 
a ſpecies of the Mimoſa, or Senſitive Plant, accord- 
ing to Linnæus; but a diſtinct genera, according to 
other botaniſts. See the article SENSITIVE PLANT, 

There are thirty-five ſpecies 6f this plant, which are 
all natives of the warmer climates, and therefore cannot 
be raiſed here without an artificial heat. Nor will they 
ripen their ſeeds in England; and therefore ſhould be 
procured from the places where they flouriſh naturally. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed, or in pots 
filled with light rich earth, in the ſpring, and plunged 
into a bed of a moderate degree of heat; they will ap- 
pear above ground, and when they are about three inches 
high, they ſhould either be tranſplanted into a freſh hot- 


bed prepared for that purpoſe, or each into a ſeparate 
pot, and again plunged into a hot-bed made of tanner's 


bark; taking particular care to ſhade them from the rays 


of the ſun till they have taken root; after which they 
ſhould. have freſh air admitted to them, by raiſing the 
glaſſes in proportion to the warmth of the ſafon z care 
muſt alſo be taken, to water them gently, when the 
earth of the pots is dry; but they ſhould have only a 
little at a time as they do not imbibe moiſture very faſt. 

A ſufficient quantity of air muſt be admitted to the 
plants as they advance in ſtrength ; and when the pots are 
filled with their roots they ſhould be ſhifted into others 
of a larger ſize; but care ſhould be taken that the pots 
are not too capacious, for they will not thrive in large 
pots; the earth ſhould be light and ſandy, for they will 
make but little progreſs, if the ſoil be ſtiff, 

During the ſummer ſeaſon, when the plants have ac- 
quired a ſufficient degree of ſtrength, they may be ex- 
poſed to the open air; but this ſealbn rarely laſts longer 
than from the end of June to the end of Auguſt ; dur- 
ing which time they ſhould be placed in a warm fituation 
and carefully defended from ſtrong winds. Another 
circumſtance neceſſary to be obſerved is to ſhift them 
when they are expoſed to the open air that they may be 
well rooted before the cold comes on in the autumn, 


| when they muſt be removed into the green-houſe. The 


moſt tender ſort ſhould be placed in a warm ſtove during 
the winter; for the air of the green-houſe will be too 
cold for them. But by keeping them in a moderate tem- 
perature of warmth they will 8 very well. 

As theſe plants acquire ſtrength, leſs care will be ne- 
ceſſary; therefore as. they advance in their growth, they 
ſhould be gradually uſed to a colder air; but the gar- 
dener muſt be very careful not to give them too much 
water. | x 
ACANACEOUS, an epithet applied to thoſe plants 


which are prickly, and bear their flowers and ſeeds in a 
kind of heads. 


ACANTHACEOUS, an epithet applied to all 


plants of the thiſtle kind, on account of the prickles 
with which they are beſet. | 92 


ACANTHUS, Bear's Breech, the name of a ge- 


nus of plants, placed by Linnæus in the dynamia claſs, 
and angioſpermia order. | | 
B There 


A c 


There are four ſpecies of this genus; but the true 
Acanthus is called by authors Acanthus mollis, and Acan- 
thus Virgilii; ſome Branca Urſina, but that name is leſs 
known: its proper title is Acanthus folits ſinugſis inermi- 
bus ; by which it isdiſtinguiſhed from all other ſpecies, 

It is a native of Greece and Italy ; but will grow free- 
ly in good ſoils with us, without any particular care or 
culture, 

The root is thick and full of fibres, the ſtalk fleſhy, 
round, purpliſh or pale green, not much branched, and 
about a yard high. The leaves are long, and moderate- 
ly broad; their colour is a freſh and lively green, with 
paler ribs ; and they are waved and indented at the edges 
in a regular manner, and with unequaled beauty. The 
flowers adorn the top a foot in length, cluſtering along 
the ſtalk in a thick ſpike. Singly they are ſmall; they 
are placed in a kind of triple cup, and are ſucceeded by a 
dry capſule. i f 

In Italy the Acanthus flouriſhes in a deep ſoil, where 
there is water near, and where it is not quite deſtitute 
of ſhade. The gardener ſhould therefore imitate theſe 
particulars ſo far as circumſtances will permit. Let him 
chuſe for his Acanthus the dampeſt part of his garden ; 
let him dig the mould deep, and in the firſt week of 
March ſow the ſeeds; they are beſt dropped at proper 
diſtances into ſhallow drills, and covered three quarters of 
an inch deep with mould, : 

Here they will. ſhoot freely; and when riſen the 
ſtrongeſt plants ſhould be. marked, and the reſt pulled 
up, that theſe may ftand at a yard diſtance from each 
other. They will ſpread out their beautiful leaves into 
circular cluſters, and flower late in the autumn. . 

ACAULOSE, without a ſtalk or ſtem; a name given 
by ſome writers to ſuch plants as have no caulis or 
ſtalk. ' 3 

ACHILLA, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus 
among the polygamia ſuperflua ſyngeneſia, and of which 

there are nineteen ſpecies, eſpecially the purple tanzy- 
leaved Achillæa. : : 

The old authors were not unacquainted with this 
plant ; Bauhine calls it ſmall white flowered tanzy, with 
a ſmell of camphire ; But 'Tragus, with more propriety 
calls it, noble yarrow, and Moriſon, purple mountain 
yarrow with tanzy leaves. 

Linnzus calls it Achilza with leaves doubly pinnated 
the pinnæ diſtant and obtuſe, and about ſeven pairs on 
each rib. The name is very expreſſive but culture varies 
the number and diviſion of the leaves, though they keep 
in general the ſame form. : 

The root is long, thick, and hung with many fibres ; 
it divides towards the top into ſeveral heads, and each 
ſends forth many elegant leaves and a firm ſtalk, 

The leaves are long, large and elegantly divided; each 
is compoſed of numerous pinnæ fixed on the two ſides 


of a middle rib which is terminated by an odd one. 


Theſe pinnæ are not ſingle little leaves, as in many 
caſes, but they are themſelves divided by deep inciſions, 
in the pinnated manner, and ſtand remote, ſo that the 
whole leaf is extremely elegant. The middle rib is ſoft 
of a purpliſh colour towards the ground, and lightly co- 
vered with a grey ſcattered down. The whole leaf is 
fix or eight inches long, and has a ſtrong ſmell not un- 
like that of camphire, and with ſome flavour of the 
tanzy, which it reſembles alſo in diviſion and a general 
form. 3 7 : 

The ftalk is round, upright, not jointed ; ftraited 
and covered with a light greyiſh down. It is red towards 
the ground but in the upper part of a whitiſh green. 

he leaves on this are numerous and very elegant ; 
they ſtand 2 with young ones in their bo- 
ſoms; and they are long, narrow and pinnated. The 
pinnæ are very diſtindt, though cloſe placed; and 
though they are not divided again down to the rib, as in 
the radical leaves, they are yet deeply and elegantly in- 
dented. 

The flowers terminate the ſtalk in a large irregular 
umbell, and their colour is ſometimes white; but pro- 
perly, and always when the plant is well managed, a de- 
licate pale crimſon, 5 


_—_— 
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| 


= 
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As the general umbell is compoſed of many ſmall 
flowers, each flower is in the ſame manner compoſed 


of - many floſcules arranged in a common cup. 
This is of an oval but ſomewhat oblong form, and is 


compoſed of numerous oval ſcales, 
on one another as tiles. ay 

The floſcules in each flower are of two kinds, tubular 
and ligulated: the tubular form the diſk, and have com- 
mo male and female organs of impregnation; the ligu- . 
ated are a kind of rays in the verge, which have only 
female, 

The tubular floſcules have a rim cut into five ex- 
panded ſegments, The ligulated floſcules of the verge 
are broad, expanded, and cut into three parts at the 
top, the middle one of which is ſmaller than the others, 
In the tubular floſcules are placed the filaments; they 
are hve, and they have oblong buttons which coaleſce and 

cylinder, with a ſingle ſlender ſtyle of the length 
of the * 2 riſing from a ſmall rudiment, and 
crowned with an obtuſe head. 

In the female floſcules there are no filaments, but 
there is underneath them a rudiment. of a' ſeed, from 
which riſes a ſingle ſtyle with two obtuſe heads, which 


pointed and placed 


tura back. 


The ſeeds ripen equally after the tubular and ligu- 
lated floſcules; and they are placed on an oblong and 
ſomewhat conic receptacle; and {ſeparated by a kind of 
hlmy ſcales. | T8 

he claſs of the plant is ſeen in the coaleſcence' of 
the buttons into this cylindric form; it is the mark of 
the ſyngeneſious tribe. And as the ſeeds under the tu- 
bular floſcules ripen as well as thoſe with the female, the 
ſubdiviſion to which it belongs is that of the polyzamia 
ſuperflua, ET 2 

The plant is a native of many parts of Europe, nor 
is limited to thoſe in warmer latitudes, but it flouriſhes 
beſt in them; and naturally affects a looſe, deep, and not 
too rich ſoil, | 

To raiſe it in 
this, | | | 

The ſeeds ripen freely with us, and ſhould be ſaved 
2 care, hardened on a ſhelf, and kept in bags till 
pring. 

1 them be ſown on a piece of common ground in 
the nurſery; and when they riſe, thinned, weeded, and 
watered. 

In May, five or ſix of the fineſt plants ſhould be taken 
up, and brought into the garden, They will not flower 
the ſame year, but their leaves are very handſome, and 
they will ſucceed better when they have only this one 
remove than if they had more. To improve them to the 
utmoſt, the mould ſhould be dug out where they are to 
ſtand in the garden, and ſome freſh paſture earth put in 
its place, 

They will flower the ſucceeding ſummer, and remain 
good three or four years, but at the end of that time it 
is beſt to have a freſh ſucceſſion ; the ſeed of which ſhould 
be ſaved from the ſecond year's flowering, for they 
never are ſo perfect from any other. In all ſtates the 
plant is of diſtinguiſhed elegance. Hill's Gardening. 

ACINT, the ſmall protuberances of mulberries, ſhaw- 
berries, &c. and by ſome applicd to grapes and cur- 
rants, | 

ACONITE, Monkflood, or IWilfsbane, a genus of 
plants, placed by Linnzus among the polyandria trigy- 
nia, in his ſyſtem of Botany. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, but the yellow 
Pyrenean Aconite is a very ſingular and elegant plant, 
though leſs common than it ought to be in our gardens. 
It is hardy, of eaſy culture, and will always prove a 
ſource of variety. | | 

It is a native of ſo many parts of the world, that one 
wonders to ſee fo few of the botanical writers deſcribe it, 
This cannot have ariſen from their not having ſeen the 
plant, but to their overlooking its diſtinctive characters; 


perfection in the garden, we muſt copy 


they have doubtleſs confounded it with the common 


yellow Aconite, ſuppoſing that extreme diverſity of the 
leaves accidental, which latter and more accurate fearches 
have found to be ſpecific. | 

Ray, 


3 


Ray, in his catalogue of the European plants, ex- 


traneous to Britain, names it, and very juſtly marks the 
diſtinction. He calls it Aconitum pyrenicum luteum 
foliorum ſegmentis ſibi invicem incumbentibus. Linnzus, 
Aconitum foliis multipartitis laciniis linearibus incum- 
dentibus ſquarroſis: Aconite with divided leaves, and 
linear ſegments, looſe and lying over one another. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of long twiſted 


| blackiſh fibres, connected to a ſmall thick head. 

The ſtalk is a yard high, pale, upright and not 
branched : ſeveral ſhoots riſe from the boſom of the 
upper leaves, but they are ſmall and erect; the main 
ſtalk runs up ſingle and undivided. 

The leaves are of a pale, but not unpleaſing green; 
and in rich ſoils often conſiderably deeper. They have 
long footſtalks alſo of a faint green, and they hang 
from them in a palmated form, but with wild and ſtrange 
irregularity. | 13 
Fach leaf is divided to the rib into five ſegments; 
theſe are long, narrow, rarely of equal breadth, and cut 
into deep ſegments, or at the leaſt, deeply notched at the 
edges, and ſharp pointed. 

he lower leaves ſometimes have theſe ſegments ex- 
panded flat and regularly; but the general diſpoſition 
is much otherwiſe. The form of the leaf is the 
ſame, but nothing is ſo wild as the arrangement of their 
ſegments; they fall againſt, and over one another; and 
they expand and twiſt themſelves in various odd di- 
rections. | 

The flowers are extremely elegant; they are num- 
erous, and they terminate the main ſtalk, and all the 
branches in a kind of ſhort ſpikes. Each has its footſtalk, 
their colour is a very ſingular pale, and as it were whitiſh 

ellow. Their form is properly that of the Aconite 
—— Extravagant, but too common to have the due 
admiration. 

There is no cup, the body of the flower is compoſed 
of five petals, one of which 1s placed above, two below, 
and two ſideways; the upper petal is tubulate and ga- 
jeated, inverted or placed with the back upwards, and 
is obtuſe, the head bent back to the baſe and pointed: 
to this head, the baſe where the connection is, ſtands 
oppoſite; this is the ſtrange form of the upper petal, 
not eaſily intelligible by words alone, but familiar b 
compariſon of the flower; the two fide petals are broad, 
rounded, placed oppoſite and convergent ; the two loweſt 
are oblong and narrower, and they 4 downward. 

There are two nectaria very ſingularly diſpoſed, hid 
as it were under the upper petal. They are hollow, 
and have an oblique mouth, and they ſtand nodding, 
and have a crooked tail; theſe ſingular parts are placed 
on long foot ſtalks, ſlenderer towards the top. 

The filaments are numerous, and flender, turn- 
ing towards the upper petal : they are broad at the baſe, 
and have ſmall upright buttons. In the midſt of theſe 
ſtand five ſtyles of the length of the filaments, riſing from 
ſo many rudiments of ſeed veſſels, and terminated by 
ſimple reflex heads. | 

The fruit is compoſed of many ſeed veſſels, and each 
contains ſeveral rough angular ſeeds. 

It is a native of the northern parts of Europe, and 
many other cool parts of the world ; the ſoil which beſt 
ſuits it is moiſt rich mould, and it ſucceeds beſt in an 
open expoſure ; the ſhade of trees does not deſtroy the 
plant ; but it never flowers ſo well under it, nor is ſo 
healthy. 

The common and eaſy way of propagating it is b 
parting the root in autumn; but it is very eaſy to raiſe 
it from ſeed, and in that ſtate it always ſucceeds better. 
Let ſome good ſeed be procured from a plant in an open 


rich ſoil, which has not been ſuffered to produce too. 


large a quantity. No ſide ſhoots ſhould in theſe ſeed 
plants be ſuffered to flower; and the top of the ſpike 
ſhould be nipped off to prevent the upper lower. Thus 
the ſeed veſſels of fix or eight of the lower ones will fill 
with perfect ſeeds. L499 / | 

Let theſe be dried in the uſual manner, and kept dur- 
ing the winter, | 


A F R 

In the beginning of March, let a bed be dug in an 
expoſed part of the nurſery, and theſe ſceds ſcattered on 
3 ; and a finger's breadth of mould ſifted over 
them. 

When theſe plants appear, thin them to five inches 
diſtant, leaving only the ſtrongeſt, and in May tranſ- 
plant theſe into another border in the nurſery, at eight 
inches aſunder. In September take them up with good 
balls of earth, and remove them into the garden, They 
will flower in full perfection the following ſeaſon. 

Seeds ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt plants, with the 
care above directed, and ſown every year. The trouble 
is little, and the advantage will be, the keeping the plant 
in its full perfection; and perhaps, improving it every 
ſeaſon. 

ACORN, the fruit of trees of the oak kind. See the 
article OAk. 

ACORUS, Sweet Ruſh, or, the Sweet Smelling Flag, 
Calamus Aromaticus, a genus of plants of Monogynia hex- 
andria order. It is a perennial plant growing naturally 
in watry places in many parts of England, and ſeveral 
other parts of Europe. It may be propagated by tranſ- 
planting the root into moiſt ground; but it never pro- 
duces its ſpikes of flowers except it grows in water. 

ADAM's NEEDLE, a ſpecics of a genus of plants, 
called Vacca by botaniſts, and placed by Linnæus a- 
mong the hexandria monogynia. It is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and other parts of North America, It ſeldom riſes 
with a ſtem above a foot in height, garniſhed with leaves 
almoſt to the ground. The leaves are broad, ſtiff, and 
of a dark green colour, terminating in a ſharp black 
ſpine. They greatly reſemble thoſe of the Aloe, but are 
conſiderably narrower. Theſe plants frequently produce 
ſpikes of flowers, which riſe from the ale of the leaves. 
They are bell ſhaped, hang downwards, and white with- 
in, but each petal is marked with a purple ſtripe on the 
outſide, They grow on ſtalks three feet high, branched 
out to a conſiderable diſtance; but the flowers are placed 
very ſparſedly on the branches. | 

Theſe are ſhruby plants, in the gardens of the 
curious; and when grown ſtrong and hardy, will endure 
the cold of our climate in the open air, and often pro- 
duce flowers. 'The plants may be propagated either 
from ſeeds ſent from abroad, or from off- ſets or heads 
taken from the old plants in the manner of the Aloe: (ſee 
the article Aloꝝ) When they are to be raiſed from ſeeds, 


theſe are to be ſown in a pot of light freſh earth, which 


being plunged into a moderate hot bed, the young plants 
will appear in five or fix weeks; and when they are two 


or three inches high, they are to be removed each into 
a ſeparate pot, which is to be plunged again into the 


ſame hot bed, where they arc to be watered and ſhaded, 
and to have air given them, as the ſeaſon and the heat 
of the bed will permit. In July they muſt be hardened 
by degrees to the open air, into which they muſt be re- 
moved ſoon after, to harden them againſt winter. They 
muſt be placed in a ſheltered ſituation, and remain a- 
broad till October, when they are to be removed into 
the green-houſe, and placed among the hardier ſorts of 
Aloes. They are here to be treated exactly as thoſe 
plants; and when they are grown ſufficiently ſtrong, 
they may be removed into common borders, where they 
will remain through our winters, and flower very beau- 
tifully. When they are to be raiſed from the off-ſets, 
theſe muſt be laid in a dry place for a week or ten days 
before they are planted, that the wound where they were 
taken off from the old plant may heal, elſe, like the other 
ſucculent plants, they are apt to rot in the earth and 
miſcarry. 
ADONIS FLOWER. See PREASANT's Eve. 
AFRICAN MARIGOLD, a ſpecies of a genus of 
plants, called Tagetes, and too well known in the Engliſh 
gardens to need deſcription here. There are ſeveral va- 
rieties of this plant, and all of them very ſubject to 


vary; ſo that unleſs the greateſt care be taken in ſaving 


the ſeeds, they are very apt to degenerate. 

All the varieties are annual plants, and muſt therefore 
be raiſed from ſeeds ſown every ſpring, on a moderately 
hot bed, about the beginning of April. As ſoon as the 
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plants are come up, they ſhould have plenty of freſh | 
air; for if they are drawn too much, they will not after- 


wards make a handſome appearance. hen they are 
about three inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
a very moderate hot bed, arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats; and as the plants acquire ſtrength, 
innured to the open air by degrees, 

About the end of May they may be taken up, with 
a ball of earth about their roots, and planted out in the 
beds, borders, and other parts of the pleaſure-garden, 
where they will make an agreeable appearance in two 
months time. 

Let them be planted out in a 3 or moiſt time, 
and in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt 
time of the day to plant them. Be ſure not to remove 
them in dry hot weather, for if that was done, not one 
plant in ten would ſucceed. _ 

Take particular care in Pn them, to mix the 
different ſorts in a proper manner, ſo that there may be 
a variety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they 
are planted, let them all be moderately watered. 

If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be re- 
peated, at leaſt, once every other evening, till the plants 
have taken root. 

But where time will permit, it is the beſt method to 
prick theſe plants now firft out from the ſeed-bed, into 
a nurſery-bed of rich earth, in the common ground, 
there to remain for a month to get ſtrength, before they 


are planted out for good, in the borders. 


The beds for the purpoſe, ſhould be about forty inches 
broad: rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in your plants 
about four or ſix inches diſtant each way, and water 
them. | 

Then it would be of great advantage to place a few 
hoops a-crols the beds, and let mats be drawn over them 
occaſionally, to ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they 
are rooted; and the mats may alſo be uſed in cold nights, 
to ſhelter the plants. | | 

There is a great advantage in pricking theſe plants out 
in this manner, from the ſeed-bed, becauſe they can be 
very conveniently watered and ſhaded from the ſcorching 
ſun, till they have taken good root and ſtrength, and 
eltered in cold nights, till 
they are ſtrong and hardened by degrees to bear the open 
air fully, night and day. 

They will have acquired that hardineſs and ſtrength 
in about four weeks after they are pricked out; the plants 
muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, which 
will readily hang about their roots, and planted carefully 
with the balls intire, into the places where they are to 
remain. Wheeler's 1 Dif, Miller's Gard. Dit. 
Mawe's Gardener's Kalendar. 

AFRICAN TULIP, Hæmanthus, a genus of plants 
claſſed by Linnzus among the hexandria monogynia. 

The 100ts are compoſed of many thick, fleſhy tubes, 
which join at the top, where they form a head, out of 


which riſes a way ſpotted ſtalk, like that of the Dra- 


on, which ſpreads out at the top into ſeveral ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, waved on their edges. The ſtalks grow 
about a foot high, and from the ſide of it near the ground 
breaks out a ſtrong fleſhy foot-ſtalk, about ſix or eight 
inches long, ſuſtaining at the top a large cluſter of 
flowers, included in one empalement or covering. The 
flowers are of a yellowiſh red colour, and ſucceeded by 
berries of a beautiful red when ripe. 

It is a perennial plant, and a native of Africa, has a 
large bulbous root, from which come out in the autumn, 
two broad flat leaves of a fleſhy conſiſtence, ſhaped like 
a tongue, which turn backward on each fide, and ſpread 


flat on the ground, ſo have a ſingular appearance all the 


winter. In the ſpring theſe leaves decay, ſo that from 
May to the beginning of Auguſt, the plant has no leaves, 


and 2 produces its flowers in autumn, juſt before 


the new leaves come out. This ſort is propagated by 
planting the roots in pots, filled with light loomy earth, 
which in the winter muſt be placed in a moderate degree 
of warmth; where, during that ſeaſon, the leaves will be 
in full vigour, and will make a pretty appearance, when 
intermixed with other plants in the ſtove. When the 
leaves are decayed, the roots may be taken up, and kept 
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out of the ground till Auguſt; then they ſhould be new 
potted, and may remain abroad till the end of that 
month, .at which time they muſt be removed into the 
ſtove, where they ſhould have frequent, but gentle wa- 
terings. Wheelers's Dif. int 

AGRIMONY, Agrimonia, a genus of plants, placed 
by Linnæus among the digynia dodecandria; and of 
which there are five ſpecies; 1. Common Agrimony. 
2. White Agrimony. 3. Sweet-ſcented Agrimony. 4. Eaf- 
tern Agrimony. 5. Three leaved Agrimony with 
ſmooth fruit. 

All theſe forts are hardy perennial plants, and will 
thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, provided they are 
kept clean frem weeds, They may be prapagated by 
parting their roots, which ſhould be done in autumn, 
when their leaves begin to decay, that the plants may 
be well eſtabliſhed before the ſpring. They ſhould be 
planted at leaſt two feet aſunder, otherwiſe their roots 
will not have ſufficient room to ſpread. If they are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in autumn, other- 
wiſe they will not come up the ſame ſeaſon. 

Hemp AGRIMONY, Eupatorium, a genus of plants, 
placed by Linnæus among the polyganice equalis ſyngene- 


ſia ; and of which there are fourteen ſpecies, 


1. Hemp Agrimony with ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, en- 
tire leaves, with three nerves. 2. Hemp Agrimony with 
a twining ſtalk and heart-ſhaped leaves, ſharply indented. 
3. Hemp Agrimony with a twining ſtalk and oval leaves. 
4. Hemp Agrimony with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, indented 
leaves, upon foot ſtalks: 5. Hemp Agrimony with diſ- 
tinct, ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile leaves embracing the ſtalks. 6. 
Hemp Agrimony with oval ſawed leaves, upon foot-ſtalks. 
7. Hemp Agrimony with feſſile, diſtin, roundiſh, heart- 
ſhaped leaves. 8. Hemp Agrimony with ſpear- ſnaped, veined 
leaves, the lower exterior ones of which are ſerrated, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 9. Hemp Agrimony'with trifoliate 
leaves. 10. — Agrimony with finger ſhaped leaves. 
11. Hemp Agrimony with leaves placed in whorls, the 
leaves ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, rough, and ſtanding upon 
foot-ſtalks. 12. Hemp Agrimony with heart-ſhaped, 
oval, obtuſe, ſerrated leaves, upon foot ſtalks, and ma- 
ny flowers to the cups. 1 3 Hemp Agrimony with wooly 
leaves, joined at their baſe. 14. Hemp Agrimony with 
oval, obtuſe, ſerrated, three-veined leaves, upon foot- 
ſtalks, and ſingle cups to the flowers. | 

Theſe ſpecies are all perennial plants, the firſt, ſecond, 
fifth, ſeventh, ninth, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth ſorts are natives of Virginia ; the eighth ſort 
grows naturally in 3 and the eleventh 
is a native of other parts in North America. Theſe may 
all be propagated, by ſowing the ſeeds in the full 
ground; but care muſt be taken in the ſowing, to keep 
the ſorts ſeparate, for as the ſeeds of the plants have a 
light down adhering to them, they are _— diſplaced 
by the leaſt wind ; they ſhould, therefore, be ſown in 
drills, but theſe ſhould be ſhallow, for if the ſeeds are 
buried too deep they will not grow. The bed in which 
they are ſown ſhould not be too much expoſed to the ſun, 
but rather have an eaſt aſpect, where the morning ſun 
only reaches it ; and where it is more expoſed, it ſhould 
be ſhaded with matts in the heat of the day, and the 
ground ſhould be kept pretty moiſt, When the young 
plants are come up, they mult be kept clean from weeds, 
and thinned where they grow too clofe ; and in autumn 
following, let them be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. As the roots of theſe plants 
ſpread out to a conſiderable diſtance, they ſhould be al- 
lowed no leſs than three feet ſpace from any other plants; 
and ſome of the largeſt ſhould be allowed four feet. In 
dry ſummers they ſhould be watered, and they ſucceed 
beſt in a ſoft, gentle loam. Theſe plants may alſo be 
propagated by their roots, and ſome of them have creep- 
ing roots, that fend out off-ſets, by which the plants 
may be increaſed. The beſt time for removing ' theſe 
plants is autumn, as ſoon as they have done growing; 
and if the froſt ſhould come before they are rooted, it 
will be proper to cover the ſurface of the ground with 


tan, or dried leaves, to keep out the froſt. The third 


ſpecies grows naturally in Vera Cruz ; the fourth * a 
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ifland of Ceylon ; and the ſixth in China. Theſe plants, | 


being natives of warm climates, muſt be planted in pots 
and plunged into the tan bed in the ſtove, where, if they 
are properly ſupplied with water, in hot weather, they 
will thrive and flower. The tenth ſort, or common 
Hemp Agrimony, grows naturally by the ſides of rivers, 
and ditches in this, and moſt other countries in Europe, 
and the only ſpecies of this plant which is known to 
grow in Europe ; but it is ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 
where, if once admitted, it would prove a troubleſome 
weed. 

Baſtard Hemp AcRIMONY, Ageratum, a genus 
of plants, placed by Linnzus among the polygamia 
equalis ſyngenefia. © ; 

There are three ſpecies of this plant, 1. Baitard Hemp 
Agrimony with oval leaves, and a hairy ſtalk. 2. Baſtard 


Hemp Agrimony with oval, crenated, obtuſe leaves, and 


| a ſmooth ſtalk, 3. Baſtard Hemp Agrimony with rough, 
oval, heart-ſhaped leaves, flower branches growing al- 
ternate, and a ſmooth ſtalk. 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are annual plants, and na- 
tives of South America, They are propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown in a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and 
when the plants are come up, and have acquired a ſuffi- 
cient degree of ſtrength, they ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to another moderate hot-bed, obſerving to water and 
- ſhade them from the ſun, till they have taken root. In 
warm weather they ſhould have plenty of freſh air, and 
about the middle of June be tranſplanted into the full 
ground where they are to flower. The third ſpecies has a 
perennial root, and is a native of Canada and Virginia. 
This ſpecics muſt alſo be propagated by ſeeds ; but as the 
autumn in England is ſcarce ever ſo favourable as to 
ripen them, the plant is generally increaſed by parting 
the roots in autumn, ſoon after the leaves begin to de- 
cay. They ſhould not be planted nearer to each other 
than three feet, and ſhould have a rich moiſt ſoil, and 
open expoſure. ¶ heeler's Botan. Dit, 

AGUE-TREE, ſee the article SAsSAFR As. 

AIR, the thin elaſtic fluid ſurrounding the globe of 
the earth to a conſiderable height, 

Air is one of tne moſt ee and univerſal agents 
in nature, which ſhe is conſtantly applying in all her 
works. It appears from experiments made by Dr. Hales, 
that different bodies contained different quantities of air, 
from a ſixteenth to one half of their whole ſubſtance. 
It is the principal cauſe of the vegetation of plants, as 
well as the preſervation of animal life; and a certain 
portion of it is neceſſary to preſerve the growing quality 
of ſeeds. It appears by Dr. Hales's experiments that 


air is inſpired by vegetables, not only in their roots, but 


alſo through ſeveral parts of their trunk and branches; 
and that this air may be ſeen aſcending in great plenty 
through the ſap of the vine, in tubes affixed to them at 
the bleeding ſeaſon. Entering into the veſlels of plants, 
it affiſts in the rarefaction of the crudities of the earth, in 
expelling all ſuperfluous moiſture, aad carrying along 
with it the ſalts either contained in itſelf, or lodged in 
the earth; it alſo affects the branches, leaves, and 
flowers of the vegetables, entering and perſpiring 
through them ; and, by refreſhing breezes, it moderates 
the intenſity of the ſun beams, by cooling, blowing, 
opening, and extending all the offspring of nature. 

Air produces a vibratory motion in ſeveral bodies, and 
particularly in plants, the air-veſſels of which perform 
the office of lungs ; - for the air contained in them ſome- 
times contracting, and ſometimes expanding, according 
as the heat is increaſed or diminiſhe\, preſſes the veſſels 
and eaſes them again by turns, and thus produces a cir- 
culation of their juices, which could ſcarce be other- 
wiſe effected. 

The air is alſo very inſtrumental in the production and 
growth of vegetables, both by invigorating their ſeveral 
Juices, while in an elaſtic active ſtate, and alſo by great- 
ly contributing, in a fixed ſtate, to the union and firm 
connection of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of thoſe bo- 
dies, that is, their water, fire, ſalt, and earth. 

On the other hand, air, which is ſo many ways ne- 
ceſſary and ſubſervient to the life and health of vege- 
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tables, is alſo ſometimes, and, on ſomeoccaſions, injurious 
and pernicious to them, not only to the ligneous, her- 
baceous, and flowery parts above, but alſo to the rovts 
and fibres below; and it is eaſy to perceive that a dry, 
huſky, ſcorching air, may be very prejudicial to the 
tender fibres of new planted trees. 


ALA, is a term uſed by botaniſts for the hollow of - 


ſtalk, which either the leaf, or the pedicle of the leaf, 
makes with it: or it is that hollow turning, or ſinus, 
* between the ſtalk or branch of a plant, and the 
eaf, whence a new offspring uſually iſſues, Sometimes 
it is uſed for thoſe parts of leaves, otherwiſe called lobes, 
or wings, | 

ALM, (the plural number) is uſed to ſignify thoſe 
petals, or leaves, of papilionaceous flowers, placed 
between thoſe others which are called the vexillum and 
carina, and which make the top and bottom of the 
flowers. 

Inſtances of flowers of this ſtructure are ſeen in thoſe 
of peas and beans, in which the top leaf, or petal, is the 
7 the bottom the carina, and the ſide ones the 
alz, 

AL, is alſo uſed for thoſe extremely ſlender and 
membranaceous parts of ſome ſeeds, which appeat as 
wings placed on them. 

ALA, is likewiſe uſed for thoſe membranaceous ex- 


panſions, running along the ſtems of ſome plants, which 
are therefore called alated ſtalks. | 


ALDER-TREE, Alnus, a genus of trees, of which 


there are two ſpecies, 1. The common, or round-leaved 
Alder, 2. The * Me Alder. 


Linnæus has claſſed theſe two ſpecies of Alder with 


the betula, and placed them among the tetrandiia mono- 


ecia,  - | 

The firſt ſort is the common Alder, propagated in- 
England; the ſecond is very common in Auſtria, and 
in Hungary, whence the ſeeds have been ſent to En- 
gland. The leaves of this ſort are longer, narrower, 
and not ſo glutinous as thoſe of the firſt, nor are they ſo 
3 they are alſo of a thinner conſiſtence. . 

heſe two ſorts delight in a moiſt ſoil, where few 
other trees will thrive, and are a great improvement to 
ſuch lands; they are propagated either by layers, or 
planting of truncheons about three feet in length. The beſt 
time for this is in February, or the beginning of March; 
theſe ſhould be ſharpened at one end, and the ground 
looſened with an inſtrument before they are thruſt into 
it, leſt by the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil the bark ſhould be torn 
off, which may occaſion their miſcarriage ; theſe trun- 
cheons ſhould be thruſt into the earth at leaſt two feet, 
to prevent their being blown out of the ground by violent 
winds, after they have made ſtrong ſhoots. The plan- 
tations ſhould be cleared from all ſuch weeds as grow 
tall, otherwiſe they will overbear the young ſhoots : but 
when they have made good heads, they will keep down 
the weeds, and require no farther care. 

If you raiſe them by laying down the branches, it 
muſt be performed in October: and by the October fol- 
lowing they will have taken root ſufficient to be tranſ- 
planted out, which muſt be done by digging a hole, and 
loofening the earth in the place where each plant is to 
{tand, planting the young tree at leaſt a foot and an half 
deep, cutting off the top to about nine inches above the 
ſurface, which will occaſion them to ſhoot out many 
branches. 

T he diſtance the trees ſhould be 3 (if deſigned 
for a coppice, ) is fix feet ſquare : and if the ſmall lateral 
ſhoots are taken off in the ſpring, it will very much 
ſtrengthen your upright poles, provided you leave a 
few ſmall ſhoots at diſtances, upon the body thereof, to 
detain the ſap for the increaſe of its bulk. 

Theſe trees may alſo be planted on the ſides of brooks, 
as is uſual for willows, where they will thrive exceed- 
ingly, and may be cut for poles every fifth or ſixth year. 
This wood is in great requeſt with the turners, and will 
endure a long . time under ground, or to be laid in 
water. Miller's Gard. Di#. 

Berry-bearing ALDER, Frangula, a genus of 


plants, of which there ks three ſpecies ; - 1. Black- 


berry 
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berry bearing Alder, 2. Berry-bearing Alder, with a larger 
and rougher leaf, 3. Low, rocky, berry-bearing Alder, 
with a round leaf. 

' Linnzus conſiders theſe plants as ſpecies of the rha- 
mus, or buckthorn, and places them among the monogy- 
nia petandria : but other botaniſts conſider the frangula 
as a diſtinct genus. | 

The firſt ſort is common in the woods in many parts 
of England, but ſeldom planted in gardens, 

The ſecdnd ſort is a native of the Alps, and other 
mountainous patts of Europe, and found in ſome gardens 
for the ſake of variety. | 

The third is a low ſhrub, not above two feet in height, 
and grows on the Pyrencan mountains, but hardly ever 
traniplahted into gardens. 

All the ſpecies are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, or as ſoon as they are 
ripe, and by that means the plants will appear in the 
following ſpring, otherwiſe they will lay in the ground 
till the next year. The young plants muſt be kept very 
clean from weeds while they continue in the ſeed-bed, 
and in the autumn tranſplanted into a nurſery, in rows 
two feet aſunder, and the plants a foot from each other. 
After remaining two years in the nurſery they may be 
planted out where they are intended to remain. 

ALISANDERS, or ALEXANDERS, Smyrnium, a 
genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus among the digynia 
pentandria : and of which there are four ſpecies. 

1. Aliſanders with fimple leaves embracing the ſtalks, 
2. Aliſanders with trifoliate leaves on the ſtalks, ſerrated, 
and furniſhed with trifoliate foot-ſtalks, 3. Aliſanders 
with winged leaves, the hinder ones trifoliate, and all 
the florets fertile, 4. Aliſanders with double trifoliate 
entire leaves on the ſtalks. NE 

Theſe are all biennial plants; the firſt is a native of 
Italy and Crete, the ſecond of England, and the third 
and fourth of North America ; they may be propagated, 
by ſowing their ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, upon an 
open ſpot of ground. The ſecond ſort ſtands recom- 
mended as a medisina) plant, and is ſometimes culti- 
vated for the table. In the ſpring the plants ſhould be 
trod out, ſo as to leave them ten inches, or a foot, 
apart each way. During the following ſummer they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and in the ſucceeding 
February blanched for uſe. 

ALKENET. See the article BucLoss. 

 ALLELUJAH. Sce Woop-SoRREL. 

ALMOND-TREE, Amygdalus, a genus of trees, 
ranged by Linnæus among the monogyna icoſandria, and 
of which there are three ſpecies, 1. Amygdalus, with 
all the ſerratures of the leaves acute, or the Peach-tree. 
See the article PEACH-TREE. 2. Amygdalus, with piti- 
olated leaves, and the lower leaves glandulous, being the 
common manured Almond-tree, 3. Amygdalus, with pi- 
tiolated leaves, attenuated at the baſe, or the Dwarf 
Almond-tree. 

The common Almond is cultivated in all the nurſeries, 


and the trees are generally planted for the beauty of its 


flowers. Thele often appear in February, when the 
ſpring is forward, but if froſt comes after, the flowers 
are.ſoon deſtroyed, ſo that their beauty is of ſhort du- 
ration, and in thoſe ſeaſons there are few Almonds pro- 
duced : whereas, when the trees do not flower till late 
in March, they ſeldom fail to bear plenty of fruit, many 
of which will be very ſweet, and fit for the table when 
green, but they will not keep long. 

They are propagated by inoculating a bud of theſe 
trees into a plum, almond, or peach- ſtock, in the month 
of July. Ihe next ſpring, when the buds ſhoot, you 
may train them up either for ſtandards, or ſuffer them to 

row for half-ſtandards, according to your own fancy. 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, if for dry 
round, is in October, as ſoon as the leaves begin to 
3 but for a wet ſoil February is much preferable ; 


obſerve always to bud upon plum-ſtocks for wet ground, 


and almonds, or peaches, for dry. 

African ALMOND-TREE, Brabejum, a genus 
of plants, containing only one ſpecies, vx. African, or 
Ethiopian Almond, with a ſilky fruit; it is a native of 


| 


* 


the country about the Cape of Good-Hope, where it 
riſes to à conſiderable height: it is too tender to live 
through the winter with us in the open air, ſo that it 
muſt have a good green-houſe in the winter: but in the 
ſummer it ſhould be placed in the garden in a ſheltered 
ſituation. | | 

This plant is not propagated by layers without diffi- 
culty, as they are often two years before they make 
ſhoots ſtrong enough to be taken from the mother plant. 
The beſt time to perform this operation is in April, juſt 


| when the plant begins to ſhoot, and the layers mult 


always be of the former year's roots. 

This plant will make a very pretty appearance among 
other exotic plants in the green-houſe ; it riſes with an 
upright ſtem, which is foft, and full of pith within, 


and covered with a brown bark; the leaves come out all 


round the branches at each joint, indented at the edges, 
and ſtand on very ſhort foot-ſtalks; the flowers are pro- 
duced near the end of their ſhoots, and are of a pale 
colour, inclining to white. 

ALOE, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus among 
the monogynia dt : and of which there are fourteen 
ſpecies; 1. Aloe, with nodding flowers, growing upon 
toot-ſtalks, in form of a cylindrical corymbus, or the 
common Aloe; 2. Aloe, with nodding, branching, pril- 
matic flowers, growing upon foot-ſtalks, and ſpreading 
equally at the brim, commonly called Partridge-breaſt 
Aloe; 3. Aloe, with flowers growing upon foot-ſtalks, 
and the foot-ſtalks oval, cylindric, and crooked; 4. 
Aloe, with ſeſſile, horizontal, funnel-ſhaped, equal 
flowers, turned back at the brim; 5. Aloe, with ſeſſile, 
oval, crenated flowers, and the interior ſegmeuts conni- 
vent; 6. Aloe, with ſeſſile, triquetrous, two-lipped 
flowers, and the upper lip turned back, commonly called 
Cuſhion Aloe; 7. Aloe, with ſeſſile, funnel-ſhaped, two 
lipped flowers, cut into five revolute ſegments, erect at 
the top; 8. Aloe, with ſeſſile, two lipped flowers, the 
upper lip erect, and the under one ſpreading, commonly 
called Large Pearl-Aloe; 9. Aloe, with ſeſſile, reflexed, 
imbrecated, priſmatic flowers; 10. The common Bar- 
badoes Aloe; 11. The Socotrine aloe; 12. The Cobweb 
Aloe; 13. The Guinea Aloe; 14. The Ceylon Aloe. 

Of tneſe ſpecies there are a vaſt variety, particularly 
of the firſt ſort: they are all perennial plants, and natives 
of Africa, and the Indies. Some Aloes are arboreſcent, 
inclining to make large trees, breaking forth into 
branches; others are ſo ſmall, that a whole plant does 
not exceed the ſize of a crown- piece: ſome grow cloſe 
to the ground, others are more aſpiring, and have their 
crown of leaves raiſed upon a ſtem, ſomewhat above the 
earth; they are cultivated as great curioſities in our 
gardens, and reputed one of their chief ornaments. 
In reality, there is ſcarce any tribe of plants which 
affords a more pleaſing variety than theſe, from the odd 
ſhape of their leaves, the various manner of their ſhoot- 
ing, and being ſome of them covered, as it were, with 

ear]. 
; As the variety of theſe plants is very great, ſo their 
culture differs extremely, Moſt authors recommend one 
general method of cultivation, but this is founded on 
erroneous principles, and therefore will not always ſuc- 
ceed, We ſhall, therefore, endeavour to obviate this 
deſect, by explaining the different methods that ought to 
be purſued in the cultivation of theſe beautiful plants. 
Purple Socotrine ALOE. 

This is a plant of conſiderable beauty, and by a judi- 
cious management will flower with us abundantly, and 
with its full native vigour ; Linnzus calls it Aloe with 
drooping ſubcylindric flowers, placed on foot-ſtalks : but 
5 is generally known by the name of purple Socotrine 
Aloe. | 

The root is thick and of an irregular ſhape, covered 
with a brown bark, and hung with many fibres, 

The leaves riſe from it in a beautiful round cluſter : 
the central ones more upright, the others more and more 
obliquely. 59 

They are very beautiful in form and colour : their 
length is a foot and half; they are of a lively green, and 


they are narrow, thick, and fleſhy : they ate terminated 
i * 
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by a thorny point, and they have all along each edge a 
row of pale and pointed, but not very firm ſpines. 

The ſtalk riſes in the center of theſe, and is round, 
thick, ſmooth, of a purpliſh brown, and two feet in 
height, decorated towards the top with a few leaves. 

he flowers attract the eye, and they demand its full 
attention, ; 

They are extremely numerous, cluſtered into a thick, 
long ſpike, and of a moſt elegant purple : not a deep, 
duſky tinct, but pale and lively. 

The leaves of this plant being cut, drop out a yellow, 
bitter juice, not ſtinking, as the common Aloe, but 
ſweet, and ſomewhat aromatic. 

The flowers ſtand naked on foot-ſtalks, without any 
cup, and are ſucceeded by an oblong ſeed-veſlel, formed of 
three valves, and containing, in ſo many cells, numerous 
angulated feeds. 

ithin each flower ſtand ſix ſlender filaments : theſe 
are of equal length with the body of the flower : and 
upon them are placed little oblong buttons, which ſhew 
themſelves beyond its verge. : 

The ſtyle is ſingle, and of the ſame length with the 
filaments. 

N Culture of the Purple Socotrine ALOE. 

The elegance of this plant, and its full beauty in flow- 
ering, depend entirely upon a proper method of manage- 
ment; and its flowers are ſo great an ornament to what- 
ever place they decorate, that it is very well worth all 
the pains neceſſary in the cultivation. 

The firſt principle on which the ſucceſs in the flow- 
ering of it depends, is this: that though it will live in a 
leſs degree of heat, yet it always flowers more ſucceſsfully 
in a greater ; this has been proved in the Dutch gardens, 
and muſt be a leſſon to all who raiſe it in ours. 

The propagation of it is eaſy. In its native ſtate it 
throws off abundance ot healthy ſuckers, and with tole- 
rable care, will do the ſatne here; theſe ſeldom fail to 
grow up into handſome plants. | 
The beſt are thoſe obtained from Africa, its native ſoil, 
and they are very eaſily brought over ; but it will riſe to 
a great deal of beauty, from thoſe taken from plants in 
our own pots. | 

A great article, is the ſoil in which they are 
. and there is nothing in which the coramon 
practice errs ſo widely. 

In Africa this Aloe covers the ſide of ſandy hills, and 
is ſometimes found near the ſea. | 

Thoſe who have examined the ſoil in theſe places, 
have found it full of ſand, and of a looſe, white earth, 
like mortar ; but after proper enquiries, it has been found 
that this ſubſtance, which has been compared to lime 
rubbiſh, is nothing more than marle. | 

We have this in England in great abundance, and the 
farmers uſe it, though the gardeners are not enough ac- 
quainted with its property. 

This is lodged in a brittle ſandy earth in theſe native 
beds of Aloes; and this is the ſoil we ſhould imitate, and 
may N equal. 

The firſt ſtep, therefore, in the culture of this and 
other African Aloes, delighting in the ſame kind of ſoil, 

is to form a mixture of five buſhels of light ſandy earth, 
from a barren upland paſture; one buſhel and a half of 
marle, and one buſhel of river mud; let this be piled in 
a heap together, and turned once a fortnight; and when 
it has lain a month, let there be ſprinkled over this 
quantity two ounces of ſea-ſfalt. This compoſt will mel- 

low into a light and crumbly ſoil, though, till touched, 
it holds my enough together. It will therefore cling 
ſufficiently about the root of the plants, and yet not 
load them or oppreſs their tendereſt fibres. 

This being prepared in ſpring, will be fit for uſe about 
the beginning of Auguſt, which is the moſt ſucceſsful 
time for propagating theſe plants. 

At this ſeaſon, fill as many ſmall pots with this com- 
poſt as you can obtain ſuckers; firit, laying a piece of 
tile at the bottom of the pot, to keep open the hole, for 
if that be ſtopt, the water given for the ſupport of the 

lant, being detained, will be its certain deſtruction. 


The pots being ready, take off the ſuckers carefully 


\, 
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from the mother plants. Lay them in the 2 air, 
but out of the reach of the ſun and wind, that they may 
harden a little, for otherwiſe they will rot at the baſe, 
and come to no perfection, whatever care be taken of 
them. 

When they have lain'three days in the air, plant one 
in each pot, taking care that the earth falls every way 
cloſe about the bottoms; when they are all planted, ſet 
them under the ſhelter of a hedge, and ſhade them with 
mats, but not ſo cloſe as to deny them air. 

In this place let them ſtand ten days, and then remove 
them into a bark-bed, which has but a very gentle heat. 
Set the pots in this up to their rim, and ſhade the beds 
with mats, but raiſe the glaſſes to admit air. 

When they have in this bed rooted pretty well, they 
muſt, by degrees, be inured to more and more air, and 
when they bear this without hurt, it will be time to take 
them from the bed. | 

About two months from their firſt planting, they may 
be taken out of the bed; but as the ſeaſon will be now 
advanced, and cold nights come on, they muſt not be 
ſet out into the open air, but taken from the bark-bed to 
the green-houſe. . 

1 hey muſt be there placed forwards, and have a great 
deal of air by day, but they muſt be defended by ſhutting 
the glaſſes in an evening. | 

All this time they muſt have frequent gentle waterings, 
and let the gardener take care that the paſſage at the 


bottom of the pot be free, and no wet lodged in it. 


In October they muſt be removed into the ſtove, and 
from this time they muſt have frequent waterings, the 
water having ſtood four and twenty hours in the ſtove, 
that it ma of the ſame temperature with the air, 

With this management they will grow very conſider- 
ably during the winter, and when the ſpring comes on, 
they muſt be admitted to a more free air by very flow 
on becauſe the winter's growth has made thetn 
tender, 

Towards the middle of the ſummer they muſt be a- 
gain removed into the green-houſe out of the ſtove, and 
gently watered at times. 

In the very heat of ſummer it will do them good to 
ſet them out for a few weeks among the green-houſe 
plants, expoſed at that ſeaſon, but they muſt not be ex- 
poſed to the leaſt danger of cold nights. 

This care is to be repeated and continued according 
to the ſeaſons, and thus the off-ſets will be brought to 
flower about the third year. | 

The beginning of Auguſt will be afterwards the beſt 
time of removing them from their old earth, and giving 
them new of the ſame kind; this greatly ſtrengthens their 
growth, and promotes their flowering. | 


To this purpoſe they muſt carefully be taken out of 


the pot, and all the earth wiped from about the roots. 

Let the ſeveral parts be then examined, to ſee whether 
any be decayed, and if there be let ſuch be cut off. 
Then put | he pebbles into the bottoms of the pots; 
fill to a proper height with the compoſt, and carefully put 
in the plant. 

Diſtribute its roots regularly, pour in a little of the 
ſoil very dry between them, and ſhake the pot that it may 
ſettle among the roots; Then cover them with more, 
and fix them ſecurely and ſteadily in the pot; put them 
again into the green-houſe, and give them a gentle wa- 
tering. 

This muſt be occaſionally repeated, and under this 
advantage of ſhade and TEE moiſture and warmth, 
they will preſently accommodate themſelves to their new 
earth, and grow with vigour. | 

This is the whole eare required in nurſing up theſe 
Aloes to a due degree of ſtrength for flowering; but when 
the time for that approaches, a particular attention muſt 
be ſhewn to them. 


They will flower as they ſtand in the green-houſe, 


but the flowers will not there have half their natural 


beauty, More heat is given by nature for this purpoſe 


in their own country, and more muſt be allowed them 


here. | 


Towards the tune of their natural flowering, the ſe- 
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cond or third year, let the gardener watch his plants, 


and when he ſees any one ſheot for a ſtalk, remove it into 
the ſtove. There let him give it water often, and in 
little quantities, and always warmed, by ſtanding in 
the ſtove, to its proper temperature, Thus the flower- 
ing ſtalk will rife with its natural advantages, and will 
produce a ſpike of more than fifty lowers, opening in a 
gradual ſucceſſion. 

After this the plants will continue regularly flowering 
every year, and producing a ſufficient number of off-ſets 
from the ſides, by which a new ſucceſſion may be raiſed, 
as we have directed. 

The care and management of the grown up plants 
muſt be the ſame with that of the young ones, which 
we have already given; and no more is required to pre- 
ſerve them in their full vigour. 

Short thick leaved ALoE. 

The Aloe we laſt recommended to the attention of the 
reader, was diſtinguiſhed by its noble aſpect and nume- 
rous flowers. We ſhall now deſcribe another which 
claims an equal regard, but from another ſource; its 
elegant eaplicity, and called by gardeners the thick 
ſhort leaved Aloe. Linnæus calls it Aloe with ſeffile and 
three ſquare flowers, formed with two lips, the under one 
turning back, | 

It is a ſmaller plant than moſt of the Aloe kind, but 
never fails to attract the eye, even of thoſe unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch objects, when placed among the moſt rich and 

aring, | 

| The root is compoſed of numerous brown fibres. 
- The leaves fpring in a cluſter from its head, and raiſe 
themſelves. partly upright; they are ſhort, extremely 
thick, ſharp pointed, and turning down with a large 
thick end, appear there triangular. | Their colour is a 
yery fine green, ſtriped in a regular and elegant manner 
with white, and they are frequently tipped with beau- 
tiful red at the point, 

This variety of colour added to the ſingularity in 
form of the leaves, renders the plant very pleaſing when 
no more appears; but its flowers, when the ſeaſon and 
right culture call them forth, anſwer to them very well 
in beauty. | 


The ſtalk which ſupports theſe riſes in the center | 


of the leaves, and is eight inches high, round, ſmooth, 
and of a purpliſh colour. 
The flowers are neither numerous nor ſpecious; but 


they appear ſometimes prettily veined, and at others ele- | 


gantly ſimple. 

When the culture has been the leaſt injudicious, if the 

plant happens to ſhew its flowers, they are of a faint 
reen. | 

, In better culture they often appear elegantly ſtriped 

with green and white : and where the plant ſucceeds beſt 

they are perfectly white. 

They are ſmall, and they crown the top of the ſtalk 
raiſed to ſupport them in a looſe irregular ſpike. 
Sometimes they grow cloſe to the falk, ſometimes each 
has its ſeparate ſlender pedicle: theſe are uſually very 
ſhort, but ſometimes a little longer; and they are always 
of the colour of that part of the ſtalk from whence they 


riſe. 


The flower examined with a curious eye, is found to 
be tubular towards the baſe, and expanded ar the mouth; 
it is marked obſcurely with three ridges in the tubular 
part, and divided in a 1:regular manner at the opening 
into two lips; the lower one of theſe always rolls back; 
and uſually all the ſegments do more or leſs the ſame. 

The flower has no cup, but adheres naked to the 
ſtalk; and within ſtand ſix filaments, each crowned 


withan oblong button, with a ſingle ſtile in their centre, 


terminated by a three parted top, or ſtigma. | 
When the filaments are traced to their bottoms, they 
will be found inſerted on the receptacle. This is a ſin- 
gularity in a lower formed of one petal, and abundantly 
diſtinguiſhes the Aloe kind from all others, 
It is ſingular in this Aloe that it has not the bitter re- 
ſinous juice with which the leaves of moſt others 
abound. When a leaf is cut what runs from it is wa- 
tery, colourleſs, and perfectly inſipid. | 


A L 
Cultare of the ſhort thick leaved ALOF. 
We have already obſerved that this ſpecies often loſes - 
half its beauty by an injudicious management : the fol- 


lowing method therefore ſhould be carefully obſerved ; 
let the gardener feek for a firm loamy earth under the 


turf in ſome paſture which lies on the deſcent of a hill. 


He will uſually find it of a yellowiſh brown colour, and 


covered with an inch or two of mould. * 


Let him pare off the turf, and this light covering 
which has ariſen from the rotted leaves of graſs, and the 
dung uſed as manure. 

Let him take a barrow full of the clean loam and mix 
it with a quarter of a pound of falt and a peck of 
* marle. | 

et theſe be put together early in the ſpring and the 
be will ready for uſe ——— dine wg 

The marle will have ſufficiently opened the body of the 
loam by this time, and the ſeaſon will be come for pro- 
pagating the plant, | 

his is — eaſy for the Aloe is ſo full of life that 
every leaf will grow. 

Let there fore half a dozen of the freſheſt and fineſt 
of the leaves be taken from the lower part of ſome flou- 
riſhing plant. Let theſe be laid on a ſhelf in any room 
three days, and they will be then fit to ſet. 

Fill as many middle- ſized pots with the compoſt, Set 
one leaf in each, with the part where it adhered to the 
old plant downwards, and cover it up half the height 
with the mould. Give it a very gentle watering. 

Set the pots in a bark bed of a moderate heat, and 
ſhade them from the ſun. 

Every other evening give them a gentle watering, andin 
the middle of the day admit ſome air by raiſing the 
glaſſes, Thus they will root; and in this manner th 
will be raiſed, like cuttings of other plants, to their 
perfection. The care and management of them after this 
muſt be exactly the ſame as that of the other African 
Aloe already directed, only that they muſt have oftener 
water; and that the gardener muſt carefully watch the 
time of their firſt ſhoot for lowering. 

When this appears, they muſt be watered twice a day, 
- very little at a time; and have more warmth than be- 

ore. | 

This management will bring on the flowering ſtalks, 
and whether the flowers be perfectly white, or ſlightly 
ſtriped with green they will be very beautiful. | 

It will lower annually and there will never be more 
greenneſs in the flower, than one, or at the moſt two de- 


| licate ſtreaks of it on each diviſion. 


Yellow cluſter-flowered ALOE. 

The Aloes are in general handſome plants, and they 
ſucceed one another very happily at this ſeaſon; when 
flowers in general are ſcarce. 

This is an elegant kind; and deſerves the more re- 
gard, as it differs from the generality, particularly in the 
colour of the flowers, as well as in their diſpoſition : the 
leaves alſo have their ſingularity. 

Its characters are ſo ee impreſſed, that moſt who 
have written of it, have called it by the name of Aloe. 

The root is thick yellow, and ſends out numerous, 
large, and very long fibres. 

he leaves ariſe in a great cluſter, and they are ex- 
tremely long and narrow, of a triangular ſhape, and of 
a deep green colour; they are involved together at the 
baſes, and with good culture, will riſe to five feet in 
height. | 

'The ſtalk riſes ſingly in the center, and is round, 
thick, upright, and five feet high. Upon the top of 
this are placed the flowers. 

This is all greatly to the advantage of the plant; but 
its ſcent is diſagreeable; it is not however ſtrong or of- 
fenſive, unleſs purpoſely ſmelt. 

The flowers, whoſe form is- truly that of the Aloe 
kind, ſhould have prevented error in reſpect of the genus, 
but they have not done ſo univerſally. 

Culture of the yellow cluſtered ALOE, 

The native country of this Aloe, is the, cape of Good 
Hope, and it there lives only in damp rich ſoils. He 
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black mould which is the common ſoil of the ſwampy 
places, in that country is its natural ground. 

This is very different from the ſoil in which the Aloes 
in general delight, and it ſhews alſo, that more frequent 
and large waterings are required for this than for any of 
the other ſpecies, : 

According to the inſtructions, here propoſed from 
nature, let this Aloe have a peculiar compoſt, altogether 
different from the others, and thus prepared, 

Juſt pare away the turf in a wet rich meadow, and 
take of the fine black mould that lies under it four bu- 
ſhels, add to this of marle one buſhel, of wood-pile 
earth three pecks, and one peck of cow-dung. | 

Let this be laid together two months, or more, turn- 
ing it once in a fortnight, and it will then be ready for 
ſervice. 

In this the plants are to be propagated by means of 
thoſe ſuckers, or off-ſets, which they yield in abundance 
where they thrive tolerably. The time for planting theſe 
is the middle of July. 

They muſt be taken off with great care from the mo- 
ther plant, and laid two days on a ſhelf in a cool ww 
place to harden, After this one muſt be planted in eac 
pot in this compoſt, and that with all poſſible care. 

When they are all planted, let the pots have a very 

ntle —_— and ſet them in a warm ſhady place. 
Here let them ſtand another fortnight without any farther 
care. 

Then bring them to a bark bed, which has a very 
moderate heat, and ſet the pots two thirds of their 
height in the bark; draw a mat over the glaſs and thus 
let them ſtand all day. 8 

In the middle of the next day raiſe the glaſſes a little 
by a notched ſtick. | 

In this manner let them be kept in the bed three weeks, 
and then by degrees more and more hardened ; till at 
length the glaſſes are taken quite off in the middle of a 
warm day. 

After this they muſt be removed into the green houſe, 
and from thence into the ſtove, 

This is the method of bringing them to their greateſt 
perfection. 

They muſt be frequently watered in the ſtove; the 
water having ſtood three or four and twenty hours to 
bring it to the temper of the place, 

Under this management, they will grow a great deal 
in the winter; and in ſpring will be in fine forwardneſs 
towards flowering. They are ſingular in the higheſt de- 
gre, even in the leaf, and a great ornament to the 

ace. | 
, White ſpotted ALOE with tongue-like leaves. 

Few of the Aloes deſerve more than this the attention 
of the curious in exoticks, 

The form and variegation of the leaves which always 
retain their beauty, give it a pleaſing aſpe& the whole 
year, and when in flower it is extremely handſome. 

The root is fibrous, the leaves riſe from its head in a 
conſiderable number, and are broad, flat, thick, and 
ten inches or more in length. Their colour is a beauti- 
ful ſtrong green, and they are ſpotted in a various and 
PR irregular manner on the upper and under fide with 
White. 

The tips and edges of theſe alſo have their ſingularity. 
While they are young, they are white and edged with a 
tranſparent rim ; this ſoon loſes itſelf on the edges which 
grow rough and unequal from its fragments, but on the 
end of the leaf, it remains longer. | 

From the boſom of the central leaves come the 
flowering ſtalks, uſually there riſe two of theſe, but 
ſometimes there is only one; it is round, not very up- 
right, of a greeniſh colour tinged with red, and two feet 
and a half high. 

This with good culture will be loaded almoſt from 
the bottom to top with flowers, and theſe diſpoſed in a 
very elegant manner ; they riſe {ingly with long red foot 
{talks of a hooped form, ſo that they are brought near 
the main ſtalk, though not to touch it, and are inter- 
mixed with a fine irregularity one among another. 


They are of a tubular form, and their colour is a per- 
ſect ſcarlet. | 


* 


| 
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| 
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They have no cup but adhere naked to the foot-ſtalk; 
one petal forms each of them, and it is ſwelled toward 
the baſe, ſmaller at the neck, and nipped into fix ſeg- 
ments at the mouth; ſix filaments, and a ſingle ſtyle are 
placed in it, as in the other Aloes. 

Culture of this ALOE. 

It is a native of Africa and there thrives in the clefts 
of rocks, and in the moſt barren ſoils. This refers its 
culture to two articles ; that it be placed in ſmall pots, 
where the root may have no more than in its natural 
growth, and that the ſoil be poor; for the reſt, the cul- 
w we have given for the other African Aloes will do 
with it. | 

The old plants produce off-ſets every ſeaſon ; and 
theſe are to be planted in the manner we have before di- 
rected, and they will flower the ſecond year. 

Prictl ſpotted leaved ALok. | 

The Aloes all have beauty, and their variety is alſo 
a great recommendation. 

The ſame conveniences and care needful for one kind 
will raiſe many more, and their flowering at a ſeaſon bar- 
ren of moſt other things, adds to their eſtimation ; we 
have for this reaſon given the culture of many of the 
Aloes and ſhall of ſeveral more. 

None claims that regard we have ſhewn to the genus 
more than this, whoſe leaves as well as flowers are full 
of ſingularity and beauty. . 

The root is formed of many thick reddiſh fibres. The 
leaves riſe ſometimes naked from the ground, and ſome- 
times are ſupported on a kind of ſtalk, thick, ſhort, and 
filmy. They are fleſhy, oblong and broad; their colour 
is a deep green, ſpotted on both ſides irregularly with 
white : and they are edged with ſharp and ſtrong thorns 
variouſly diſpoſed, and terminate in a very robuſt, ſharp point. 

The ſtalk riſes in the centre of the leaves, and is 
round, firm, upright, of a purpliſh colour on the lower 
part, and paler upwards. | 

The films towards its top are numerous though light, 

and * of a mixed whitiſh green colour, daſhed with 
purple. 
g The flowers terminate the ſtalk in a beautiful manner. 
They riſe nearly together, and they have ſeparate, long 
whitiſh foot-ſtalks; theſe ſpread out from the top ſo as 
to form a kind of umbell, and they are long, hollow, 
and of a fine red, 

The claſs to which the Aloe belongs is to be read in 
theſe, and we have had occaſion to explain it at large 
before; we ſhall therefore only obſerve here that the 
flower as in other ſpecies of the ſame genus, is formed 
of a ſingle petal, that it adheres cake? 6s its foot-ſtalk 
without a cup ; and from a long and tubular body of an 
irregular form, opens into fix ſegments at the rim, or 
frequently one more. 

Culture of this Alox. 

The culture of this Aloe having been in general laid 
down before, as well as the character of the claſs, we 
ſhall not, except in regard of ſuch ſpecies, as from their 
nature require particular management, enlarge here by 
repetition, but name the general articles. 

This is one of the African Aloes, which produces 
ſuckers in abundance, therefore it is eaſily propagated ; 
its ſoil is in its natural climate, looſe, dry, and ſandy ; 
therefore the general compoſt we have directed for the 
Aloe kinds, will perfectly anſwer its purpoſe. 

The fuckers are to be taken from the old plants in 
the latter end of ſummer and they ſhould be laid upon a 
ſhelf two or three days before they are ſet : they are then 
to be carefully planted in the middling pots of the com- 
poſt, and from that time raifed with the ſame care we 
have directed for the other kinds. 
| I/arted coral ALok. 

The everlafting variety of the Aloe kinds has had ſuf- 
ficient attention among our collections; and there are few 
which more deſerve it than the preſent. 

The root is thick and pale. The leaves riſe from 
this in a clufter, and ſplit into two arrangements: they 
are ſo very ſingular and beautiful, that if the plant had 


| nothing more to recommend it, none would refuſe it a 


place in their collections. 


They 
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They are eight inches long, moderately broad, thick, 


and ſome what triangular in form. q 


Their colour is a very ſtrong and elegant green; and 


they are covered on both ſides with white tubercles in 
the manner of warts. Theſe have no regular ſhape, or 
form, but lie ſcattered in a thouſand figures upon every 
part of the leayes to the extremity, where they terminate 
in a point. | | 
The flower-ſtalk riſes to the height of two feet and a 
half, and is round, of a gloſly red, reſembling a piece 
of poliſhed coral. Towards the top it droops with the 
weight of a long ſpike of flowers. 
Theſe are oblong, hollow and divided at the rim into 


ſix irregular ſegments which turn back a little. Each 


flower has a ſhort and ſlender foot-ſtalk of a paler red 

than the principal ſtalk, on which it hangs in a drogping 

poſture. | 
The general colour of the flower is red, but toward 


the baſe it is greeniſh; and from this part there riſe ſe- 


veral lines, or very narrow ſtreaks of white. "Theſe, as 
well as the green baſe, are moſt diſtinct in the unripe 
flowers; for in thoſe fully mature, the red is almoſt uni- 
verſal. | | 


The reſt of the flowers are like the others of the Aloe heads growing from the wings of the ſtalks, round 


Kind, which we have deſcribed before. It is formed of 
one piece; it hangs to the foot-ſtalk without a cup, and 
within there ſtand ſix filaments, which are of the 
Jength of the tubular part, or a little more, with a 
ſingle ſtyle among them, 

The ſeed-veſſel which follows is oblong, and formed 
of three furrows, and divided into three cells in each of 
Which are numerous ſmall ſeeds. 

Culture of this ALOE. 

This is one of the African kinds which produce a 
great number of off-ſets and are eaſily propagated from 
them. 

The beſt ſoil for it is made in the following manner; 
mix equal parts of dry paſture- earth and ſand : add half 
the quantity of ſoft chalk. Jo four buſhels of this 
mixture put a peck of lime. Mix theſe well, and let 
it lie out a year,” | 

Then fill as many pots as there are to be ſuckers raiſed, 
Let the ſuckers be carefully taken from the old plants, 
and laid on a ſhelf in an airy room, till the bottom, 
where they adhered, is dry: they are then fit to be 
planted. ; | 

The pots muſt be very ſmall, and the whole manage- 
ment the ſame as in the other African kinds, which we 
have mentioned already, 8 72 

If this compoſt be not made in time, the common 
kind we have already directed for the African Aloes, 
will anſwer the purpoſe: but it is in this particular 
mixture we have ſeen the plant riſe to its full perfection. 

Pearl ALok. See plate 1, fig. 1. 

The root of the Peart Aloe is thick, and variouſly 
divided. The leaves are very numerous, extremely ſin- 
gular in form, and. whether we regard their ſhape or 
diſpoſition, full of beauty, 

They riſe cluſtered together, and diſplay themſelves 
variouſly, ſome nearly upright, ſome flat upon the 

round, and others at different angles. £3 

All are of the ſame ſhape and hue : and the points of 
all turn upwards; they are thick and fleſhy : their 
colour a very lively green, and they are covered in a va- 
rious and irregular manner with ſpots, and riſing tuber- 
cles : theſe are of a firm ſubſtance, and in colour of 
pearly white, . and they are moſt conſpicuous on the 
younger leaves. s 

The ſhape of the leaf in this plant is not leſs remark- 
able than the ornament; it is of an oval form in the 
whole, but the point is immoderately long and 
flender ; toward this point the leaf grows triangular, 
and the extremity is tipped with crimſon. This, with 
the fine green of the body of the leaf, and its pearly 
protuberances, give a delicate variety : but the points 
are moſt red on the old leaves, and theſe have the tuber- 
cles leaſt diſtinguiſhable. 

The ſtalk is two feet high, and towards the top uſually 
divides into three or four branches; it is round, green, 


| 
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ſmooth : purpliſh at the bottom, and without leaves. 

The flowers want colour to make them beautiful, but 
they are numerous and ſingular enough in form: they 
cover the tops of all the branches in a kind of ſpikes; 
each has its very ſhort and ſlender footſtalk, and is tu- 
bular in the body, and expanded in ſix ſegments at the 
rim. There is ſome tinge of red often at the baſe of the 
flower, and the reſtis of a whitiſh green. Thediviſion at the 
rim is ſo far ſingular, that it forms two rude lips, of 
which the upper turns a little back. | 

There is no cup to this flower, but in its hollow 
part riſe fix filaments, and a ſingle ſtyle. 

It is a native of Africa, and is to be propagated as 
the other African Aloes, from ſuckers. 

AMARANTH, Amaranthus, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monoccia : and 
of which he diſtinguiſhes eleven ſpecies. | 

I. Amaranthus, with round heads, flowers with the 
ſtamina embracing the ſtalks, and pointed ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves; 2, Amaranthus, with three ſtamina to the 
flowers, round heads growing cloſe to the ſtalk, and 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing thinly on the ſtalks; 3. 
Amaranthus, with three ſtamina to the flowers, round 


ſpikes, and oval-heart-ſhaped leaves, with ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; 4. Amaranthus, with three ſtamina to the flowers, 
erect ſpikes," growing cloſe, and oval blunt leaves; 5. 
Amaranthus, with three ſtamina tothe flowers, which grow 
in cluſters from the wings of the ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped, 
obtuſe leaves; 6. Amaranthus, with flowers collected 
in heads, on the ſides of the ſtalks, oval, blunt leaves, 
and ſcattering ſtalks; 7. Amaranthus, with five ſtamina 
to the flowers, cylindrical, pendulous, and very long 
ſpikes; 8. Amaranthus, with five ſtamina to the flowers, 
cylindrical ſpikes growing horizontally, and a ſmooth 
ſtalk; g. Amaranthus, with five ſtamina to the flowers, 
cylindric, erect ſpikes, and a ſmooth ſtalk ; 10. Ama- 
ranthus, with five ſtamina to the flowers, ſpikes pro- 
ceeding from the wings and extremities of the ſtalks, a 
flexible ſtalk, and recurved branches; 11. Amaranthus, 
with five ſtamina to the flowers, upright cylindrical 
ſpikes, and ſpines at the points of the ſtalks, 
Culture of the AMARANTHUS. 

Theſe are all annual plants; the firſt and ſecond ſorts 
are natives of India, and have been long cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens, for the beauty of their variegated 


leaves ; eſpecially the firſt ſpecies, the leaves of which 


are of three colours, green, yellow, and red; theſe 
colours are very elegantly mixed : and when the plants 
are in full vigour, the leaves are large, and cloſely ſet 
from the bottom to the top of the ſtalks, and the branches 
form a ſort of pyramid, fo that there is not a more beau- 
tiful plant than this, when it is in full luſtre, from the 
leaves of this plant being party-coloured, like the 
feathers of parrots. 

About the middle of February provide ſome new 
horſe-dung, and let this be thrown up in a heap, and in 
eight or ten days it will be in a proper condition for 
making the bed, which ſhould be about two feet and a 
half thick of dung. Let the top be levelled, and then 
ſet on the frame and glaſs. 

When the burning-heat of the bed is over, lay on the 
earth, which muſt be rich, light, and perfectly dry, and 
broken pretty ſmall, by rubbing it between the hands. 

The depth of the earth on the bed muſt be about five 
or ſix inches, and the ſurface made very level and 
ſmooth. | 

The bed being thus finiſhed, the ſeed muſt be ſown 
on the ſurface, and covered about a quarter of an inch 
deep with light earth, well ſifted : or you may draw 
ſhallow drills from the back to the front of the bed, ſow 
the ſeeds in theſe drills, and cover them about a quarter 
of an inch, as above directed, : 

As ſoon as the plants appear, let them have freſh air 
every day, when the weather is any thing mild, and let 
them have now and then gentle ſprinklings of water, 
obſerving to cover them every night with glaſſes. 


About the middle or latter end of March let there be another 
; hot-bed, 
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hot-bed, about thirty inches thick, levelling the top, and | 


ſetting on the frame. When the great heat is evaporated, 
let a quantity of light, rich, dry earth, ſufficient to 
cover it about ſix inches thick, be laid equally. on the 
ſurface of the dung. When the earth is warm, prick 
the plants therein at three or four inches diſtant from 
one another, and give them a gentle ſprinkling of water, 
Put on the glaſſes, but remember to raiſe them a little 
every day, to let out the ſteam : and be very careful to 
ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they have taken root, 

As ſoon as they are rooted and begin to puſh, 
they ſhould every day have freſh air, by raiſing the 

laiſes to a conſiderable height. They muſt alſo have 
1 ſprinklings of water, though but a little at a 
time. 4 

In April another hot-bed ſhould be prepared: for if 
theſe plants are deſired to appear in any tolerable degree 
of perfection, they muſt, at this time, be brought for- 
ward, by the afliſtance of a regular and due degree of 
artificial heat; and where this is properly attended to, 
the plants will be — their leaves elegantly vari- 
egated, and their flowers large and beautiful. 

The bed intended for this purpoſe ſhould be made of 
the beſt horſe-dung, which has been previouſly well- 
prepared; it ſhould be two feet thick at leaſt. Level 
the ſurface, place the frame thereon, and when the 
burning heat of the bed is over, cover it equally with 
light, rich earth, not ſifted, but well broken with the 
ſpade and the hands, ſix or ſeven inches thick. And 
When the earth has laid on the bed about twenty-four 
hours, it will. be in a proper condition to receive the 
plants, which muſt be taken up very carefully with balls 
of earth about their roots, and planted in the new bed, 
full ſix inches diſtant every way, giving them, at the 
ſame time, a light watering, to ſettle the earth properly 
about their roots. | 

This being done, put on the glaſſes, and let the 


plants be ſhaded from the ſun, till they have taken root. 


A ſingle mat thrown over the glaſſes, when the ſun is fo 
powerful as to cauſe the plants to flag, will anſwer the 
purpoſe. 

Remember to raiſe the glaſſes a little ＋ * every day, 
that the ſteam of the bed may paſs freely off; and if there 
ſhould be much ſteam in the bed, it will be proper to 
raiſe the glaſſes a little at one of the corners at night, 
hanging a mat before the opening, to prevent the cold 
air from blowing on the plants. 

As ſoon as the plants have taken root, and begin to 
ſhoot, let them have freſh air freely, every day, when 
the weather is calm and mild: for this will greatly 
ſtrengthen the plants; but the glaſſes muſt be ſhut down 
every night, provided there be no great ſteam in the 
bed, and a mat or two ſpread over them. Remember 
alſo to refreſh the plants, frequently, with moderate wa- 
terings, for this will greatly promote their growth. 

When the plants have advanced ſo much in height, 
as nearly to touch the glaſſes, let the frame be raiſed at 
the bottom about ſix inches, in order to give them full 
liberty to ſhoot; and continue to raiſe the frame, in 
proportion as the plants advance in height. But, re 
member, whenever you raiſe the frame, to cloſe up the 
vacancy at the bottom, that no air may enter but at the 
proper place. This may be done, by nailing mats to 
the bottom of the frame. If you have a multiplying 
frame, this labour may be ſaved, and the plants will 
thrive the better. Theſe frames are deſcribed under the 
article HoT-BED, which ſee. 

In about the third week in the month of May, 
thoſe plants, which are intended to be drawn to a large 
ſize, ſhould have another hot-bed. a 

This bed ſhould be made almoſt wholly within the 
ground. And in order to this, let a trench of the 
length and breadth of the frame intended to be placed on 
the bed, be dug eighteen inches decp. Let this trench 
be filled with well- prepared horſe-dung, ſhaking it in 
regularly, and beating it well down with the fork, till 
the dung be ſix inches above the ſurface of the ground, 
ſo that the bed from the bottom to the top, will be two 
feet deep of dung. n 
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The bed being thus made, ſet on the frame and 
glaſſes, which "wil draw up the heat ſoon, and the 
bed will be ready to receive the plants in five or ſix days 
after the bed is fniſhed. 

The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before 
they are ſet into the bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt 
be about the middle ſize, and the plants muſt be placed 
P them, when the bed is juft in right order to receive 
them. : 

Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as 
much of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the 
bottom about three or four inches: then take up the 
plants, each with a ball of earth about its roots, and 
place one plant with its ball intire in the middle of cach 
pot, and fill up the vacancy with the freſh earth, within 
half an inch of the top of the pot, and let them be 
moderately watered, 

Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, as cloſe _ 
together as can be; obſerve that the cavities between 
the pots are perſectly well filled up with earth: and 
this ſhould be done according as the pots are placed 
upon the bed, bringing the earth up to the rims of them, 

When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, ob- 
ſerving to tilt them up a little at the back of the frame 
every day, to letin freſh air to the plants. 

The plants muſt be ſhaded, occaſionally, from the ſun, 
for the firſt week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over 
the glaſſes the firſt three or four days, about eight or 
nine o'clock in the morning, and taken off about four in 
the afternoon 3 but after this let the plants have more 
ſun, every w till they are able to bear it fully, 

They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the 
time they are in this bed: and they ſhould have a mo- 
derate quantity given them once in two days. 

Obſerve that when the plants advance in height, to 
raiſe the frame, to give them full room to grow. 

When there is the conveniency of a drawing frame, 
(deſcribed under the article HoT-BED,) it ſhould now 
be placed over them : but where there is no ſuch con- 
venience, let one of the common frames be uſed, accord- 
ing to the following method. | 

Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, about 
four feet high: and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome 
8 be bored, hollowing ſix inches between the 

oles. 

Then provide four iron, or wooden pins, one for 
each poſt, and fit for the holes. 5 

When the frame wants raiſing, let the pins be fixed in 
the poſt at a convenient height, and ſet the frame upon 
the pins. When the frame wants to be raiſed again, 
fix the pins a hole higher, and ſo proceed as the plants 
riſe in height. | 

Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time 
of advancing the frame ; this may be very eaſily done, 
by nailing ſome thick mats round the outſide of the 
frame, 

Theſe are the methods for drawing theſe kinds of 
plants, where there is not the conveniency of a glaſs 
caſe : and if they are well managed, may be brought to 
a very handſome ſize. 

AMARYLLIS, Lily-daffadil, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus under the hexandria monogynia, and 
of which he has enumerated nine ſpecies. 

1. Amazyllis, with many flowers from the cup, and 
thoſe equal, and of a campanulated form, commonly 
called the crimſon Amaryllis, and by ſome writers the, 
American Lily; 2. Amaryllis, with a roundiſh, two- 
edged ſtalk, and with numerous, equal campanulated 
flowers, generally called the ſtriped Amaryllis ; 3. Single, 
irregular-flowered Amaryllis, with the filaments and 
ſtyle delineated, uſually called the Jacobean Amaryllis ; 
4. Single-flowered, with the flower upright, and the 


threads ſtooping, commonly named the golden Amaryllis ; 


5. Single-flowered Amaryllis, with a regular flower, 
and drooping filaments, generally called the golden Ama- 
ryllis, by Aut authors the autumnal Daftodil, and by 
others the African Lily; 6. Double golden Amaryllis, 
called by ſome the double autumnal Daffodil; 7. Many- 


flowered Amaryllis, with tongue-like leaves, and irre- 
| | | „„ gular 
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ular flowers, often called crimſon, oriental Amaryllis ; 
5. Many-flowered Amaryllis, with 25 flowers, and 


ſharp pointed leaves, commonly calle purple Ethiopian 
Amaryllis; 9. Many- flowered Amaryllis, with the pe- 
tals turned back, and the filaments and ſtyle ranged 
cloſe together, generally known by the name of the 
Guernſey Lily. 

Crimſon AMARYLLIS. 

The moſt vulgar eye is ſtruck with the beauty of this 
plant, and it very well deſerves the title of elegant ; its 
proper name is Amaryllis, with many flowers from the 
cup, and thoſe equal, and of a campanulated form, and 
with the threads crooked. 

The root is large, and of a rounded form ; the leaves 
are long and flaggy, but of a freſh and very lively green. 
The ftalk is round, firm, upright, green, and juicy. 
The flowers ſtand at the top, ſeveral riſing from one 
point together, out of a common ſcabbard, and ſpreading 
out each way to form an elegant cluſter. 

Each flower is very large, and extremely elegant; its 
colour is a fleſhy crimſon, and in the centre there is a 
large circle of yellow, terminated every way by a kind 
of rays z each ſeparate flower grows naked to its foot- 
ſtalk, without a cup: the ſcabbard at the top of the 
main ſtalk ſerving that office for all. 

The body of the flower is compoſed of fix broad, 
waved, and pointed petals, riſing ſmall and lender from 
the baſe, and ſpreading elegantly at the opening. 
Within ſtand fix long and very conſpicuous filaments, 
with large buttons at the top ; the filaments droop and 
bend, and their buttons riſe upward. In the centre of 
theſe ſtands the ſtyle, a little ſhorter than the filaments, 
bending in the ſame manner with them, and parted at 
the top into three ſlender ſegments. The ſeed veſſel is 
6val, and contains, in three cells, numerous, mode- 
rately large ſeeds. 

Culture of the Crimſon AMARYLL1s. 

It is a native of the warmeft parts of Armenia, and 
its roots are brought thence in abundance; our people 
complain that they are rarely good : but this is owing to 
an error in the management, 

The roots, when taken up, are planted, through a 

miſtaken care, in boxes of damp mould, by being re- 
moved at a wrong time they are weakened, and they rot 
with the abundant moiſture, 
Every one knows that roots of all this kind of plants 
will bear to be kept ſeveral months out of the ground, 
taking them up at proper ſeaſons; and thus they may 
be tranſported, without fear of accidents. It is natural 
in theſe plants for the flowers to appear before the 
leaves. 

About the firſt week in September a naked ſtalk riſes to 
fupport the flowers; ſoon after come the leaves, and they 
keep green till May ; all theſe plants have their time of 

rowing, and their period of reſt. "Theſe are the months 
in which the root is employed to take up nouriſhment, 
it to the ſtalks, the flowers, the ſeed- 
veſſels, or leaves: but towards the end of May the 
leaves fade, and nothing elſe riſes till the ſucceeding 
September : this is the time of reſt in the plant, but not 
all of it; the fibres are ſhot out in Auguſt for the nou- 
riſhment of the September ſtalk, ſo that the time of 
abſolute reſt is the end of May, all June, and the begin- 
ning of July. Within this period let the roots be taken 
up in the native place of the plant's growth : let the 
earth be taken from them, let them be ſpread to dry 

ently, and then tyed up in bags; thus they may be 
ent over to England in their full vigour. 

There will be thus no error in taking them up while 
growing, no danger of their rotting in coming over : 
they will be kept in the ſame condition, as if brought 
from ſome careful gardener, who had taken them out of 
the earth in the due courſe of his profeſſion, and they 
will grow freely, OT 

They require heat to produce their flowers, and the 


| beſt management is to plant them in a compoſt half 


mould, one quarter rotted wood, and the other quarter 
ſand. In this they are to be carefully planted, and the 
pots to be ſet in a hot bed of tanners bark; leſs heat will 
keep them alive, but thus they never fail to flouriſh, 


A M A 
Striped AMARYLLIS. 

This ſpecies of Amaryllis deſerves an equal place with 
the former, for though leſs glorious in the colour, it 
makes amends by a moſt pleaſing and regular variega- 
tion. | 

The root is an oblong bulb, of a white colour, and 
from its bottom ſends out a multitude of white and 
downy fibres. 

The leaves are large, and of a fine green; they are 
very long, moderately broad, and hollowed from the 
centre, 

The ſtalk riſes not in the midſt of this tuft of leaves, 
but at their fide, and it is roundiſh, but double-edged, 
firm, upright, juicy, and in colour-purpliſh. 

Its * is two feet and a half, and at its top ſtands, 
at its firſt appearance, à great bud, which afterwards 
burſting, diſcloſes fix or eight noble and erect flowers. 

The ſcabbard which had ſurrounded them as a ge- 
neral cup in the bud, divides to give them paſſage, and 
hangs in purpliſh fragments from the top of the main 
ſtalk, where the flowers take their origin. 


Theſe are ſupported on ſo many ſlender footſtalks, and 


each is large, beautifully formed of ſix pointed petals, 
and of a wowy white on the inſide; their outſide is of 
a leſs glittering white, and is ſtreaked along with pur- 
ple; ſometimes there runs only one line of this upon 
the ſeveral — ſometimes there are more, but the 
others are always fainter than this in the centre; and 
the tips of the ſegments are, on their under ſide, often 
purpliſh. The ſeed-veſlel ſucceeding each, is oval, and 
contains, in three cells, a number of large ſeeds. 

The colqur of the leaves, and the bold and noble 
aſpect of the bunch of flowers, give this plant a mag- 
nificent beauty to the eye; but it demands attention on 
another account; the fragrance is very delightful and 
very ſingular, thoſe who recolle& the delicate perfume 
of the Lily of the valley, will be able to form an idea 
of the ſcent of theſe flowers; the ſmell is of the ſame 
kind, but much more exalted. 

Culture of the firiped AMARYLLIS. 

Experience ſhews there are not any two of the exotic 
bulbs which require exactly the ſame culture, or the 
ſame ſoil. This is a native of the iſland of Ceylon, and, 
there, lives in the lower grounds, where it has a deep 


and mellow earth, and ſome degree of ſhelter. The 


compoſt that beſt agrees with it, for we have no ſimple 
earth that is fit, is this: mix two buſhels of river mud, 
one buſhel of wood-pile earth, and half a buſhel of cow- 
dung; let this be put together in ſpring, and it will be 


ready by the time it is wanted. 


he proper way of raiſing the plant is from the 
bulbs, and to have it in full perfection theſe muſt be 
brought from Ceylon. 

They may be taken up with care at the time of the 
leaves fading, and kept out of the ground two months; 
after which they ſhould be planted in a pot of light 
earth, and they will thus come over in good condition. 

When they are received here, they ſhould be carefully 
cleaned, and planted each in a ſeparate pot of the com- 
poſt thus prepared for them, raiſing the ſurface of the 
mould one inch above the root. When thus planted, 
they muſt have a little water, and be ſet in a bark-bed 
of very moderate heat; here they will thoroughly root 
themſelves, and they are thence to be ene into the 
ſtove, where they will flower with good management, in 
all the luſtre they have in their native country. 

The principal care is to pick away dead leaves, to ſtir 
the earth now and then at the top of the pot, and to 
water them frequently, a little at a time, with water 
which has ſtood in the ſtove long enough to be of the 
ſame temperature; leſs heat will Keep them alive, and a 
leſs careful management ſometimes bring them to flower- 
ing; but with this they will be ſurpriſingly better than 
when they have been treated more lightly. 

Jacobean AMARYLLIS. 
This plant demands the attention of the curious, as 
one extremely ſingular, and equally beautiful. 


The root is a large round bulb; its outer coat is 
black. | 


The | 
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"The leaves are long, broad, of a firm ſubſtance, and 
of a deep green. £ 

The ſtalk, which riſes on one fide of theſe, is round, 
but a little flatted, of a delicate pale red and naked. On 
its top appears an oblong filmy ſcabbard, pointed at the 
top, and of a ſomewhat deeper red than the ſtalk, 
When the ſtem has reached a foot in height, this ſcab- 
bard burſts ſideways, and diſcloſes the flower, whoſe pe- 
tals ſpread in their own way, three drooping, two above 


them horizontal, and one erect. ; 
Their colour is the moſt perfect ſcarlet, and in form 


they reſemble the broad ſword our heralds draw in ar- 
our. | 

” Within this lower, defended by the three lower pe- 

tals, appear fix filaments and a ſingle ſtyle. - 

The filaments are crimſon, and have yellow but- 
tons. | 
| The ſtyle is of a paler colour, fleſhy, and ſplit into 
three parts at the top. 

The middle one of the lower petals ſurrounds them 
half their length, and this petal is in the ſame manner 
ſurrounded by the two which are next it, for more than 
a third of its length, and as theſe turn downward, the 
filaments turn upward, 
The ſeed-veſlel which follows is of an oval form, and 
in three cells contains numerous ſeeds. | 

Culture F the Facobean AMARYLLIS. 

The plant is a native of South-America, and in its 
native climate thrives beſt, and flowers moft boldly 
where there is a rich earth with ſome moiſture, and with 
ſand enough to make it always free and looſe; this mult 
be the guide for a proper compoſt, aud the reſt will de- 


pend entirely upon the ſuiting our warmth to its climate. | 


Let a compoſt be prepared thus: Mix equal parts of 
pond mud, wood-pile earth, and mould, from under the 
turf in a rich meadow; to three barrels of this mixture, 
add two buſhels of coarſe ſand, and one of rotted cow- 
dung. This, after. repeated trials, has been found to 
raiſe the plant preferably to any other natural ſoil or 
mixture. 3 22 ' 
The method of propagating” it, is by roots obtained 
from America, or by off ſets from thoſe in our own gar- 
dens; but of theſe, when they can be obtained, the 
former is vaſtly preferable. A flower raiſed from the 
American root in the compoſt here directed, exceeds the 
common kind, beyond all that an unexperienced ima- 
gination can conceive. | | $4 

| We have ſaid that the heat allowed the plant muſt be 
proportioned to that of its. natural climate; thouſands 
of theſe roots have been preſerved when there were no 
ſtoves, but they flower weakly. The regulated heat of 
a ſtove alone comes near that of the common air in 
South-America ; and the plant will never riſe to its per- 
fection otherwiſe. The very period of flowering may be 
altered by this management, and to.this alone we can 
owe ſo glorious a flower at ſo dead a ſeaſon. In nature 
it throws up the flower-ſtalk very irregularly, and this 
way we take the full advantage of her wildneſſes. 

The ſeaſon for planting off- ſets is in the end of July. 

As many pots muſt be filled with the compoſt as there 
are roots, and they. muſt be placed in theſe with care, 
and covered an inch and half above the top. Theſe 
pots ſhould be placed in a warm ſheltered part of the 
garden, and once in four days gently watered. 

When the ſhoot appears, they ji 


tered every other evening; after this they muſt be re- 
moved early into the green-houſe, and thence, at the 
approach of winter, into the ſtove. | 
This is the management of the full-grown roots 
brought from America, as well as of the off-fets raiſed 
here, and thus after having ſent up a flower-ſtalk on one 
fide of the root, in September, they will ſhoot out 
another at the end of November, from the other fide, 
and flower in the dead of winter in full glory. 
| Golden AMARYLLIS, 

The root of this plant is large, roundiſh, black on 


the outſide, white within, juicy, and hung with many 


fibres. 


two in height. 


ould be ſet among 
the green-houſe plants, then in the open air, and wa- 


| Centre ſtand ſix filaments, 
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The leaves are long and moderately broad, waved at 
the edges, pointed at the end, and of a deep blackiſh 


„ BTTY 
The ſtalk is firm, round, and of a pale green, It 
riſes in the midſt of the leaves, and is but an inch or 


On its top ſtands a ſingle flower, large, of a golden 
yellow, and very beautiful, It burſts from an oblong 
ſcabbard, and is upright, hollow and regularly ſhaped. 
The petals are fix, broadeſt in the middle, ſharp 
pointed, and ſmall at the baſe, Within ſtand fix fila- 
ments, crowned with oblong buttons, and in the midſt 
of. them a ſtyle, with a three parted head. 

The ſeed-veſſel which follows the flower is of an 
oval form, and has three valves, and three cells, with 
numerous ſeeds. . 
Culture of the Golden AMARYLL1s. 

Beſides the great beauty and ſingularity of this flower, 
the eaſe of its culture is no ſmall recommendation; it is 
encreaſed eaſily by off-ſets, though raiſed more ſucceſs- 
2 by ſeeds, and in either way requires little atten- 
ion. | | 
It is a native of many parts of Europe, eſpecially of 
Spain; it riſes there in damp ground very abundantly, 
and paints the meadows like our Crowfoot, | 

The foil to be prepared for it ſhould reſemble this 
which it has naturally, and the part of the world wherein 
it is wild, will inform the gardener that it requires na 
ſtove or green-houſe to bring it to perfection. | 

In order to cultivate this plant fo as to produce it in 
its utmoſt perfection, let a compoſt of the following in- 
gredients be prepared. ä un n $97-k 

A barrow of earth from under the turf in a' rich 
meadow, a buſhel of pond-mud, and a peck of old cow- 
dung. Throw theſe in a heap all winter, and in ſpring 
let them have an addition of ſome ſoot; let them be 
turned up again to the weather, and remain in that man- 
ner till Auguſt, drach owl. TTY 

J his is a compoſt well ſuited not only to this, but to 
many other of the plants brought from 'the meadows 
into our gardens, . = | ; 

In the latter end of Auguſt let the mould be dug out 
of a border in a part of the ſeminary, open to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and let this compoſt be thrown in; on this when 
the ſurface is levelled, let ſome ſeeds of the plant ſaved 
with care from the earlieſt lowers, and ſuch as have 
blown ſtrongeſt, be ſowed moderately thick; ſift over 
them a quarter of an inch of the ſame compoſt, and 
throw ſome hawthorn buſhes upon the bed. | 

All the care it will require farther is weeding at times, 
and watering when the mould is dry. The young plants 
muſt be thinned where they ſtand cloſe, and at two 
years growth they may be planted out into a bed at four 
inches diſtance. | _ | 

The gardener, when they come- to flower, will find 
among them a great deal of variety, deeper and paler 
flowers, larger and ſmaller plants, and broader and nar- 
rower leayes. Theſe have been conſidered by ſome as 
the marks of diſtin ſpecies; but he will know in what 
manner to conſider them when he has raiſed them all 
from the ſame ſeed. ; 630, #908 -* 

After this, the better kinds are to be ſeparated, and 
propagated by off-ſets. But we adviſe the gardener on 
this, as on many other occaſions, now and then to 
repeat the article of ſowing; the trouble is very trifling, 
and the reward a certain improvement, | 

Double Golden AMARYLL1s. See plate 1, fig. 2. 

This plant moſt of the writers on- gardening call the 
double autumnal Daffodil ; the root is large, bulbous, and 
covered with a thick ſkin, 

The leaves are five or fix, they are broad, not very 
long, obtuſe, fleſhy, and of a deep green. 

he ſtalk is round, thick, and three inches high; at 
its top ſtands one large flower elegantly doubled and 
ſpread open, of the colour of pure virgin gold, from 
whence the plant derives its name, | 

The flower is compoſed of a number of oblon 
gular petals, broadeſt in the middle, and obtuſe. 


re- 

n the 
ſmall toward the top, and 
' crowned. 
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crowned with oblong buttons placed ſideways. Under- 
neath the receptacle of the flower, is placed a roundiſh 
furrowed rudiment, from which riſes a ſingle ſtyle with 
a ſmall head; divided into three parts. 
Culture of the Double Golden AMARYLL1s. 

In the latter end of March let a bed be made up in 
a ſhady part of the nurſery, with freſh meadow earth 
raked clean from ſtones, and on this let the ſeeds be 
ſcattered with an even hand; ſift over them a quarter of 
an inch of the ſame mould, and let the ground be de- 
fended by an hawthorn buſh, and at times gently re- 
freſhed with water. | 

From a quantity of ſeed well managed at the ſecond, 
if not at the firſt ſowing, there will be produced one 
more of theſe double lowers, which muſt afterwards be 
nurſed with care, and encreaſed by off-ſets. 

For theſe a good bed ſhould be provided in the ſe- 
minary; they ſhould be ſeparated, if ever ſo ſmall, every 
time the old root is taken up, not only for the ſake of 


encreaſing their number, but to keep that root in the 


full glory of its flowering. | 

They muſt be planted at fix inches diſtance in the 
nurſery bed, and there weeded and occaſionally watered, 
and when the leaves fade, covered with freſh mould, 
to ſhelter them during winter; thus they will ſoon ar- 
rive at perfection, and will flower as well as the parent 
root. 

Repeated ſowings are adviſable, for the ſake of ob- 
taining from time to time a ſucceſſion of theſe double 
flowers; for it has been found that, though every ne- 
ceflary care has been taken of the roots, they loſe their 
ſtrength after a number of years, and flower more 
faintly. 

s Crimſon Oriental AMARYLLIS. 

Among all the ſpecies of Amaryllis enumerated by 
Linnæus, this may perhaps claim the preference, both 
for its ſingularity and beauty. 

The root is very large, round, ſwelled out in the 
middle, covered with a thick ſkin of a brown colour, 
and ſends from the baſe numerous, very thick and long 
fibres. The leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and of 
a freſh green with a tinge of greyiſh. 

The ſcabbard which contains the flowers burſts from 
the ground entire, very large, oblong, pointed, and 
tinged ſtrongly with ſcarlet, or with purple. 

As this raiſes itſelf above the ground the ſtalk ap- 
pears, and b * attains the height of fourteen 
inches; it is flatted, very thick, and of a lively green, 
more or leſs covered with that elegant red which was at 
firſt ſo conſpicuous upon the covering of the flowers. 
Before the ſtalk has attained half its height, the ſcab- 
bard burſts, and the flowers appear in their large buds 
cloſe compacted into a kind of conic head. Soon after 
the covering has burſt, they begin to ſeparate, and at 
1 form a vaſt and very noble head, nearly of a ſphe- 
rical form; ſome continue erect, or nearly ſo, while 
others throw themſelves off obliquely, and ſome hang 
downwards. Theſe all riſe together from the head of 
2 ſtalk, where there are alſo placed ſome reddiſh 

Ims, LS | 

Every flower has its footſtalk, and theſe are three 
nes Hs flatted in the manner of the main ſtem, and 
tinged like that with a lively red. | 

The flowers themſelves are large, and of a very de- 
licate red; each is compoſed of fix petals, five of which 
naturally turn a little inward, and the ſixth ſeparating 
from them, ſtands outward. | 

This is what occaſions Linnzus to call it an irregular 
flower. 

In the centre ſtand ſix crimſon filaments, crowned 
with large yellow buttons, and ſurrounding a ſingle ſtyle, 


whoſe head is divided into three parts, Each flower is | 


ſucceeded by a large ſeed-veſſel, and even theſe make no 
mean appearance. 
Culture of the Crimſon Oriental AMARYLLIS. 


This elegant and noble ſpecies is a native of the Eaſt | 


Indies, and with us will never flower ſo perfectly as in a 
ſtove. The ſeeds are to be obtained from its native place 
of growth for propagation, or the roots brought thence; 


= 


| 
| 
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for when taken up at the time of the leaves fading, they 
will bear to be brought qver very well. 

The method of propagating it by ſeeds is tedious and 
precarious; but if they have been collected in the Indies 
from good plants, and well hardened, they will keep 
good, and will pron in a pot of fine mould plunged in 
dow bed; and they mult thence be removed into the 

ve. 

The roots brought over from thence, though the 
alſo often miſcarry, are a better and ſecurer method. 
When theſe are received, they muſt be carefully cleaned, 
and a pot of a moderate ſize muſt be prepared for each 
of them. Two or three pieces of looſe gravel muſt be 
thrown into the bottom of the pot, to, keep the hole for 
the diſcharge of water from ſtopping up, then the pot 
muſt be filled more than half with ſome of the light 
rich compoſt, and the cleaned root ſet upright, and more 
of the compoſt thrown in, till it is covered three quar- 
ters of an inch, Is 

In this ſituation it is to remain, with now and then 
a very little water, only to keep*the mould from being 
too dry, till it begins to ſhoot. If the ſeaſon be fa- 
vourable, it will do beſt all this time in the open air, 
in a warm ſheltered place; from the time that it begins 
to ſhoot, more water is to be allowed, but ſtill in mo- 
deration ; and as ſoon as the weather grows cool it muſt 
be removed into the ſtove, and from this time it muſt 
be allowed often a little water. It will thus eaſily be 
brought to flower; after a year or two the roots will pro- 
duce off-ſets, and theſe muſt be managed with great 
care. 

Every year the old root muſt be taken out of the pot; 
and cleaned, and as ſoon as the off-ſets have been taken 
off, it muſt be planted again in freſh compoſt. The beſt 
ſeaſon for this is about a month before the ſhooting of 
the leaves in ſpring. | . 

The off-ſets ſeparated from the old roots, muſt be 
managed juſt as thoſe roots were at firſt; they muſt bg 
planted with great care in pots of the tame compoſt, 
and ſet in a hot bed of bark. The mould in theſe muſt 
be occaſionally refreſhed with moiſture, and a little air 
muſt be allowed in good weather, | 

When they are thus brought to a condition of flower- 
ing, they muſt be taken into the ſtove, and to keep them 
in perfect good condition, they muſt be ſet in the bark, 
and continued there throughout their whole time; they 
will flower any where within the air of the ſtove, but 
their full perfection is never ſeen, unleſs they are in pots 
up to the rim in tan, and at times watered, 

The ſeaſon of flowering in this plant, when kept in 
the ſtove in this manner, 1s quite uncertain ; but on that 
muſt depend the management of the roots, and whole 
regulation, | : 

Purple Ethiopean AMARYLLIS- 


There is ſcarcely a flower raiſed ſuperior to this; whe- 


ther we conſider the number, ſize, colour, or fragrance 
of the bloom, and very few can be ſaid to equal it. 

The root is large, roundiſh, and of a duſky yellow 
colour; from its baſe run many very thick, white fibres. 

The leaves are numerous, and they lie ſcattered irre- 
gularly upon the ground; they are very long, moder- 
ately broad, of a pale green, and ſharp pointed, and they 
are marked with large longitudinal fibres, 

The ſtalk is very thick, eight inches high, flatted, 
firm, and of a pale green, often ſtained with red. There 
are no leaves nor rudiments of leaves on this, but at its 
top a membraneous ſcabbard, which contains the flow- 
ers. Theſe are numerous, very large, and extremely 
beautiful; they riſe in a kind of conic head, twenty or 
more in number, and ſeparate to ſome diftance as they 
open. Their colour in the bud is a pale crimſon, ſtain- 
ed in different places with purple; but as they open 


| they grow deeper, and when full blown, they are entirely 


of a ſtrong and fine purple; their ſcent is in the higheſt 
* * fragrant, and towards evening it is overpowering. 
ach flower is compoſed of ſix petals, of a lanceo- 
lated form, equal in ſize, and opening regularly every 
way, and there is no cup to them beſide the general 

ſcabbard. — | mae” 
In 
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In the centre ſtand ſix filaments crowned with oblong, 
incumbent buttons. | 
5 The rudiments of the fruit is oblong, and furrowed ; 
it ſtands underneath the receptacle of the flower, and 
from it riſes a ſtyle equal in length and thickneſs to the 
filaments, with a ſmall three-parted head. 

The ſetd-veſſel when ripe is oval, and formed of 
three valves; it is divided within into three cells, and in 

any ſeeds. 
BT» Culture of the Ethiopian AMARYLLI1S. 

Tt is a native of Ethiopia, and lives there in looſe 
and warm foils; here it will require the choice of ſuch 
a compoſt as reſembles that kind of earth, and all the 
aſſiſtance of additional warmth. | 

The roots will bear to be kept out of the ground a 
conſiderable time, when taken up at a proper ſeaſon, 
and may thus be brought hither from their native coun- 
try. When they are received, which ſhould be early in 
ſummer, a compoſt ſhould be mo for them of ſome 
of the light kinds, from one of the heaps made up for 
other purpoſes, with a fifth part of rotted dung from an 
old melon- bed. 

As many pots muſt be got ready as there are roots; 
ſome looſe gravel muſt be thrown into the bottom, and 
over this two inches of the mould ; upon this the root 
muſt be placed, and the pot filled up, ſo that it may be 
covered two inches. The pots muſt then be ſet under a 
frame, and the earth at times moiſtened. The ſhoot 
will appear in five or ſix weeks, and after this they muſt 
be watered more frequently, and have more air. 

When this has advanced to ſome height, they muſt be 
removed into the ſtove, where they will flower in per- 
fe beauty. : 
The flowers do not come forth all together, but in a 
long ſucceſſion, * ſo that one plant will be three weeks 
from the firſt lower to the decay. f 

After this the pots muſt be refreſhed every ſpring with 
ſome new mould, the top of that in the pot being taken 
off for that purpoſe; and once in two years the roots 
"muſt be taken up, and the whole quantity turned out. 
Its place muſt be ſupplied with freſh compoſt, the roots 
muſt be cleared, and their off-ſets taken away, and 
planted in other pots, to bring them to a condition of 
flowering ; and this way the plant will be propagated 
extriandly well. 

Many-flowered AMARYLLIS commonly calied Guernſey LILx. 

This plant is no more a Lily than it is a native of the 
iſland whence it is named. 

It is certainly one of the fineſt lowers the world pro- 
duces, and well deſerves the care and culture by which 
it may be brought to flower with us, like other plants, 

The root is a large bulb, + | 

The flowers appear at one ſeaſon, and the leaves at 
another. Theſe latter are not without their beauty, for 
their form is regular and pleaſing ; oblong with a mode- 
rate breadth ; and their colour a molt lively green. 

The flower-ſtalk riſes naked from the root and it is 
a foot and a half high, of a pale green decorated to- 
ward the bottom with innumerable ſpots of a bloody 
purple; towards the flower it is paleſt, but often tinged 
with a light fleſhy hue. On the top of this ſtalk appears 
at firſt a long ſcabbard, ſerving as a general cup, and 
when it burſts, there ſpreads out a conſiderable number 
of flowers of the moſt conſummate beauty. 

They are large and beautifully formed; each is ſup- 
ported on its ſeparate foot-ſtalk riſing from the head of 
the main ſtem in the boſom of the ſcabbard. The ſeve- 
ral petals of which the flowers conſiſt, ſpread themſelves 
wide as if to diſplay their full bloom to the eye; and 
they are waved alittle and turned back. 

Their colour is the moſt perfect red, and they are 
ſpangled all over as it were with gold : this with a deep 
red vein running along their middle, gives them a glory 
and ſplendour, when viewed in the ſun, ſuperior to that 
of all other plants. 5 

The filaments are very long, firm, entire, and of a 
delicate fleſh colour, and their buttons are deep purple; 
the ſtyle which riſes in the centre is much longer than 
theſe; it is beautifully terminated by a ſtigma divided 
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into three parts, and of a purpliſh colour. 

| Culture of the Guernſey LILY. 

The plant, though named from Guernſey, is a na- 
tive of Japan; there it flowers wild all autumn in the 
ſands ; and from thence it has by ſome chance been 
thrown upon the coaſt of Guernſey, and is an orna- 
ment to'all its gardens, $ 

The roots ate generally brought over thence in the 
beginning of autumn; and when they have once flower- 
ed, are neglected, from à notion that they will not eaſi- 
y be brought to it again, but with the following method 
they will Fower the ſucceeeding years better than the 
firft, and afford off-ſets that will alſo riſe to flower- 


ing. 

Let the greateſt care be taken to have the beſt roots 
from Guernſey. Theſe ſhould be taken up as ſoon as 
the green leaves which ſucceed the flowers are decayed, 

"Y their reception let the followiny compoſt be pre- 
pared, | 
Mix a barrow of mould from a rich dry paſture, with 
half a barrow of wood-pile earth, a buſhel of rotted 
cow-dung, and half a buſhel of river ſand ; ſcatter over 
this a quarter of a pound of ſalt, and leave it to the 
weather. 2 

When the roots come over, fill up half way with this 
compoſt as many pots as there are of them; ſet one 
root on the earth in each, very evenly on its bottom; and 
fill up the pot with more of the ſame compoſt, till the 
top of the root is covered an inch. | 

Give all the pots a very gentle watering, and let them 
be ſet in a ſhady place. 

Here they are to ſtand till the ſhoot of the flower- 
ſtalks appear; this will be toward the beginning of Oc- 
tober, and they are then to be ſet out in an opener and 
warmer place, but defended from ſharp winds ; and here 
they are to be at times refreſhed with water, that has 
ſtood ſome hours in the ſtoye. 

The flower-ſtalk will thus riſe to its natural 
7 and the flowers burſt their ſcabbard and gradual- 

y open. 

They muſt then be placed where rains cannot injure 
them; and where the ſun has not too much power; and 
they will thus continue five weeks in full glory. 

heſe roots may be brought to flower annually, and 
all that time will be raiſing a ſupply for ſucceeding ſea- 
ſons. To this purpoſe let them be thus managed ; 

2 up a piece a in the ſeminary, big enough 
to hold all the pots. Set them up to the rim in the 
earth, as ſoon as they have done flowering ; and place 
over the bed ſome tall hoops. Upon theſe in bad wea- 
ther draw a cloth, but in milder times let them ſtand 
open all day. Thus they will be preſerved through 
the winter ; and in ſummer they are to be managed as al- 
. directed in the other ſpecies of Amaryllis. 

oward July when the root is preparing for its ſhoot 
let an inch depth of the earth in the pot be taken off; and 
freſh compoſt of the ſame kind put in its place; and 
every third year let the roots be taken out of the pots, 
cleaned and placed in them again with freſh empatd. 

This is to be done as ſoon as the leaves are decayed, 
and the off- ſets are to be then taken off, and raiſed in ſe 
parate pots. They will come to flower in about three 


years, 


AMBER-TREF, Anthoſpermum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the Polygamia dioecia, an 
of which there are only two ſpecies, viz, male and female 
Amber-tree. : 

This is conſidered as a very curious, though at the 
ſame time, a very tender plant, and therefore preſerved 
in the gardens of thoſe who prefer variety to trouble 
and attention. It is however eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings, during any of the ſummer months, in a border of 
light rich earth. They will take root in fix weeks time, 
provided they are watered and ſhaded as the ſeaſon may 
require : then they ſhould be taken up with a ball of earth 


of their roots, and planted into pots filled with light ſandy 


carth, and may beexpoſed to the open air until October; at 
which time they ſhould be removed into the conſervatory, 
where they ſhould be placed as free as poſſible from being 

| | over 
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AN E | 
over-hung by other plants; and during the winter ſea- 
ſon, they ſhould be often refreſhed with water, but 
ſhould not have too much given them at one time, 

The beauty of this ſhrub is in its ſmall ever-green 
leaves, which grow as cloſe as heath ; and being bruiſed 
between the fingers, emit a very fragrant odour, ' Theſe 
plants muſt be frequently renewed by cuttings, for the 


old plants are very ſubject to decay, ſeldom continuing 


above three or four years. 

It is but of late years, that there have been any of the 
female plants in the garden, for all thoſe which were 
formerly in the gardens were males; which being pro- 
pagated by cuttings had been continued, fo that no ſeeds 
were ever produced in England till within a few years 

aſt, when ſome ſeed was received from the Cape of Good 
E. from which I raiſed many plants of both ſexes, 
and a few among them which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
which' have ſeeds, from which many plants have been 
raiſed, WIE 

AMENTACEOUS Flowers, ſuch as have an ag- 
gregate of ſummits Hanging down in the form of a rope, 
or cats-tail : it is alſo called a julus. 


AMENTUM, a term uſed by botaniſts for what is 


enerally called in Engliſh a cat-kin. See the article 


Ar-KIN. 

AMETHYST, Amethy/lea, a genus of plants, rang- 
ed by Linnæus among the diandria monogynia ; and of 
which there is only one ſpecies, viz. mountain upright 
Amethyſt, 

It is an annual plant and a native of the mountains of 
Siberia. It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, 
in the place where the plants are to remain. When they 
come up, let them be thinned, and kept clear from weeds ; 
and if they are permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, a new 
ſucceſſion of them will ariſe every year, without any far- 
ther trouble. 

AMPHITHEATRE, a term uſed by gardeners to 
ſignify certain diſpoſitions of trees and ſhrubs on the 

— of hilly places, which if the hill or riſing be na- 
turally of a circular figure, always have the beſt effect. 
They are to be formed of evergreens, ſuch as Hollies, 
Phillyreas, Lauruſtines, Bays, and the like; obſervin 
to plant the ſhorteſt growing trees in the front, an 
thoſe which will be the talleſt, behind, ſuch as Pines, 
Firs, Cedars of Lebanon, and the like. Amphitheatres 
are ſometimes formed of ſlopes on the ſides of hills, co- 
yered only with turf, and, when well kept, - they are a 
great ornament to large gardens. ; 

ANEMONE, MHWind-flower, a genus of plants, in 
which Linnæus has comprehended not only the Ane- 
mone, properly ſo called, but alfo the Pulſatella, or 
Paſque-flower, and the hepatica, or noble liver wort, 
three diſtinct genuſes, according to other botaniſts ; and 
ranged them among the poliandria polygonia. 

There are only fix ſpecies of the Anemone, 1. The 
wild or wood Anemone with a large white flower. 
2. The wood Anemone with a large red lower. 3. Wood 
Anemone with a blue flower. 4. Small white flower- 
ing Virginian Anemone. 5. Narrow leaved Anemone 


with a ſingle flower. 6. Broad leaved golden Ane- 


mone. 

But the amazing number of varieties which culture 
has made in the colour and ſtructure of the flowers of 
this genus, have been, by many authors, deſcribed as diſ- 
tinct ſpecies, and accordingly Tournefort has enumerated no 
leſs than one hundred and ſixty- eight different ſpecies of 
the Anemone. af 

The firſt grows wild in many parts of Germany, 
The ſecond is a native of England, and found in the 
woods. The third is alſo found, growing without cul- 
ture, in a wood near Wimbleton in Surry, but it is not 
certain whether they were not originally planted there. 
The fourth is a native of North-America; and the fifth 
and ſixth grow ſpontaneouſly in the eaſt, from whence 
their roots were originally brought to England; but 
have been ſince ſo greatly improved by culture as to 
render them ſome of the chief ornaments of our gardens, 
during the ſeaſon when they are in full bloom. "Theſe 


flowers are of a great variety of colours, as red, white, 
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purple, and blue; and ſome of them finely variegated 
with all the above colours, Some of the flowers are 
large and double, and, when properly managed, are ex- 
tremely beautiful. | 

Culture of the Anemone. 

The month of May is a very proper ſeaſon for ſaving 
the ſeeds of Anemones, and preparing the compoſt for 
them. With regard to the firſt article, the gardener muſt 
diſtinguiſh caretully the three kinds of Anemones, as 
they are characteriſed by the condition of the flower, 
the ſingle, the ſemi-double, and the double. With 
this firſt diſtinction in his memory, let him go over the 
beds of Anemones in full flower, and ſelect plants for 
ſeed. The ſecds of the ſingle are excellent for the pro- 
duction of the common ſemi-double, and ſome double 
flowers. Theſe have the full ſtrength of nature, 
but they are not to be ſelected for the preſent purpoſe, 
becauſe more time and reſowing would be required, The 
ſeeds of the double flowers are not fit: many of them 
ripen more, and in thoſe which do, they are weak and 


| often imperfect, 


This throws the choice upon the ſemi-double flowers, 
that is, on ſuch as have ſome ſeries of ſmall petals with 
in the large, yet have not the whole body filled with 
them, but have plain, conſpicuous, and vigorous heads 
of ſeeds in their centre, ſurrounded by threads, with fair 
and perfect buttons. 

From theſe flowers perfect ſeeds may be obtained, and 
they have not the fell change to paſs, as they muſt, if 
LEY in which they were ripened had been abſolute- 
y lingle, | | 

Among the ſemi-double flowers which have this cha- 
racter, let him ſelect ſuch as have upright, tall, and 
ſtrong ſtalks, and have the flower large and well co- 
loured, | 

Theſe let him mark with ſticks; tying up the ſtem, to 
prevent the wind having too much power upon it, and 


then ripen the ſeed with all poſſible attention. 


To this purpoſe, let him take up the roots that are 
neareſt theſe; ſtrew a ſmall parcel of ſome light rich 
compoſt about the plants, and every evening give them 
a gentle watering. As ſoon as they are marked, let a 
compoſt be mixed up for the ſeed of the following in- 
gredients, 

A barrow of rich mould from under the turf in a dry 
hilly paſture, a buſhel of river mud, three pecks of rot- 
ted cow-dung, of hard large ſand, and of earth from 
under a wood- pile, each a peck and a half. 

'Throw theſe in a heap, and once in ten days turn 
them, working them well together to break the clods, 
mix the ingredients, and prevent the growth of weeds. 

This will be preparing while the ſeeds are ripen- 


ing. 

When the heads have acquired their bigneſs, leave off 
watering the plants; and as ſoon as they begin to be looſs 
upon the ſummit, cut off the heads with a picce of the 
ſtalk, and lay them on a papered ſhelf to harden. 

After a week or ten days ſeparate the ſeeds from the 
head ; ler them lie a week more to harden, and then pa- 
per them up for ſowing. 

In the ſecond week of Auguſt chuſe a part of the ſe- 
minary that is open to the ſouth-eaſt, and is upon a riſin 
part of the ground. Dig out the mould, fill up the 
place with the compoſt, and lay the ſurface level. 

Mix with the ſeeds fix times their quantity of dry paſ- 
ture mould, and let them be perfectly blended with it, 
ſo as not to lie in cluſters together. Then ſow them with 
this mould carefully upon a bed, in a ſtill calm evening; 
ſift over them a quarter of an inch of the compoſt, and 
lay upon the bed ſome hawthorn buſhes; not to cover 
it up cloſe but to defend it from injuries. 

Every day, an hour before noon, draw a mat over the 
whole bed. The buſhes will ſupport this, and give air 
underneath. Let it be removed at four in the afternoon, 
and when the weather is cloudy let it be wholly omitted. 
The only purpoſe of this ſhelter, is to prevent the 
too powerful effect of the mid-day ſun at that ſeaſon, 
which would dry up the compoſt to abſolute duſt, and 
burn the ſeeds, | 1 
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If no ſhowers fall, the bed muſt once in ten days be 


watered : but in this there will be great care required, If 
it be done in a haſty manner, half the ſeeds will be waſhed 
out of the ground. 

A ſmall — with a fine noſe, muſt be uſed, and this 
ſo managed, that the water may fall ſoftly upon the ſur- 
face, like a gentle ſhower, refreſhing and moiſtening 
the earth, without diſturbing it. : 

The buſhes are all this time to remain on the ground, 
except it ſhould be neceflary to remove them, to pick 
out any chance weeds. ; 

The firſt week in October let them be taken away in- 
tirely, and let a couple of reed hedges be hung on hinges, 
at the north and eaſt ends of the beds; theſe muſt be 
drawn in to defend the ground in ſevere weather, but at 
other times left open. 

In the middle of October the young plants will 
appear; the bed muſt then be carefully weeded, and if 
they grow too cloſe in any part, they muſt be*thinned. 

Two or three hoops muſt now be placed over the bed, 
and a canvas or mat be laid in readineſs to draw over it 
on occaſion. With theſe defences prepared in time, the 
plants will be kept alive through the winter. The bed 
muſt be now continually weeded, that not the leaſt 
ſhoot of any thing may be ſeen upon it but the plants. 
Ik gentle ſhowers fall, they muſt be admitted freely 
to the ground : if it be a ſeaſon of drought, their place 
muſt be ſupplied by waterings; but when heavy rains 
fall, the canvas, or mat, muſt be drawn over the hoops, 
to ſhelter the young plants from them. 

This is neceſlary on two occaſions : for theſe haſty 
ſhowers, which fall with violence, will often waſh away 
the mould from the tender roots to their certain deſtruc- 
tion; and often, ſo much wet will ſettle on the bed, as 
lying about the tendereſt fibres, will rot them, or the firſt 
troſts of winter following them, will have the more 
effect upon the mould, from its wetneſs, and will harden 
it in clods, with cracks between, which will admit the 
cold air, and deſtroy them, This is the care needful in 
regard to rains, | 

In froſty weather the mat, or canvas, muſt be drawn 
over the hoops every evening, and removed every morn- 
ing: or when very ſevere kept on all day; and againſt 
the cold and nipping winds-of early ſpring, the reed 
fence is to be turned upon its hinge, accerding to the 
quarters from whence they blow. 

Thus will the plants be preſerved in vigour through 
the winter. In ſpring they muſt be kept carefully 
weeded, and as the ſummer advances, ſometimes gently 
watered. 


In June the leaves will decay. Let the roots then be 
carefully taken up. 


Let the compoſt be dug out, and a freſh quantity, 


preparcd for the purpoſe, be put in, and let the bed be 
enlarged, fo that it may hold the roots at a due diſtance, 

Let the ſurface be levelled, and lines drawn acroſs 
and length-ways, at four inches aſunder: and in the 
centre of each ſquare, place one root with the bud up- 
wards ; ſift over theſe half an inch of mould, and ma- 
nage them in reſpect of weeding and watering as at firſt, 
placing the reed- fence to the touthward, to ſhade the 
ground from the full ſun. 

'The third week in October give the bed a very careful 
and perfect weeding : then ſift on half an inch more of 
the compoſt, and defend it as the former winter. 

Early in the ſpring the young plants will appear very 
vigorous and ſtrong, and a great many of them will 
flower. | 

'The gardener is not to judge of their value from theſe 
their early and maiden flowers : they will often promiſe 
a great deal, but their perfection is in the ſucceeding 
ſcaſons. 5 

This ſpring let a larger quantity of compoſt be pre- 
pared, and let the plants now be well attended. 

When the leaves are decayed, let them be taken care- 
fully out of the ground, clean them from the mould that 
hangs about them, pick away the decayed ſtalks, and 


then ſpread them upon a mat in an airy room, where 
the ſun does not ſhine in. | 


NE 

When they have lain here long enough to harden; 
pick off any mould that might be left about them at firſt 
tie them up in ſmall bags, not too — together, for 
fear of their gathering damp, and hang them up out of 
the way of accidents, or vermin. 

'The laſt week in Auguſt chuſe a place in the flower- 
garden for planting them : let it lie open to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and detended from the full eaſt and north, mark 
out a ſpace ſufficient for the roots, and dig away the 
mould three quarters of a ſpade deep bring in the com- 
poſt prepared for this purpoſe of the ſame ingredients, 
and in the ſame manner as the firſt, 

Throw it into the place, and lay it twelve inches 
thick, levelling the ſurface. 

Thus let it lie ten days, then break it lightly with a 
ſpade, half ſpade depth, and rake it even; draw away 
all clods and ſtones, and on the clean bed draw lines 
lengthways and acrols, ſix inches diſtant. 

Fake the roots out of their bags, and place one of 
them carefully in the middle of each ſquare; fift on more 
of the compoſt, and cover them two inches and a half. 
Care muſt be taken that the bud of the root lies upper- 
moſt: and the ſurface of the bed muſt be now finiſhed 
with a fine rake, laying it a little rounding, to throw 
off the water. | 

If no ſhowers fall within a week after their planting, 
let the whole be gently and regularly watered, and the 
more curious ſorts managed with great care, 

Heavy rains and high winds would greatly injure 
them ; and the ſun, it permitted to ſhine upon how 
fully, would, in a very ſhort time, cauſe them to 

ecay. 

= the month of May they ſhould, therefore, be 
ſcreened from all thoſe occaſionally, by a covering of 
hoops and mats; this will not only preſerve the beauty 
of the flowers, but will continue them a longer time in 
bloom. 

The hoops muſt be kept conſtantly over the beds, 
and the mats, or canvas, ſhould always be in readineſs, 
in order that they may be ſoon drawn on, whenever it is 
neceſſary for the defence of the flowers, 

The hoops which ſhould now be erected pretty high, 
ſhould be nailed acroſs to ſtakes about a yard high, 
fixed at due diſtances, on each ſide the bed. 

When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten 
o'clock, and let them remain till four or five in the 
afternoon, and then take them off again. 

The mats muſt alſo be drawn on at all times when it 
rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong, for ſuch 
weather would beat down the flowers, and break their 
ſtalks. 

The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when 
there is an appearance of bad weather. And the mats, 
or canvas, be always ready for drawing over the hoops, 
when there is occaſion to ſhelter the plants. | 

The mats ſhould be drawn over every day, when the 
ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning, and ſhould 
be taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The 
mats muſt alſo be drawn over the hoops, to defend the 
flowers from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any 
time happen. # 

Where this ſheltering and ſhading theſe kinds of 
flowers is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long 
time in their fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight longer 
than if they were to be fully expoſed ; and they will alſo be 
much finer, 


Remember that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the bed 


% 


for the ſupport of the mats, be not too low, for that 


would draw the flower-ſtalks up weak, and render the 
colours of the flowers very faint. 

The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe plants 
without weakening them, is as follows: but it muſt be 
done in the beginning of April, | 

On each fide of the bed let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixed 
upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet 
diſtance from cach other, and Jet each ſtake be three 
feet high; to theſe let hoops be fixed croſs the bed: the 


| covering of mats, or canvas, are to be drawn over them 


IF occationally 
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1 | occaſionally, and there will be air ſufficient to preſerve have a ſhady ſituation, and the next winter be ſheltered 
| the flowers ſtrong, and their colours lively, again, The ſpring following they may be ſhaken out 


Ft Some perſons who are remarkably curious, erect an 


awning, or ſhade, of hoops and mats over theſe flowers, 
high enough to walk under, taking care that the mats 
come low enough on the ſides, to keep the ſun from 
darting upon the bloom. 

ANISE, Aniſum, one of the ſpecies of the Anagalis, 
or Pimpernel ; it is an annual plant, growing naturally 
in Egypt, but cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Italy, 
from whence the ſeeds are annually imported into 
England. 

The lower leaves of Aniſe are divided into three lobes, 
deeply indented on their edges; the ſtalk riſes to about a 
foot and a half in height, dividing into ſeveral branches 
garniſhed with narrow leaves, cut into three or four 
narrow ſegments, terminated by pretty large looſe um- 
bels, or rays, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers are ſmall, . and of a yellowiſh white: the 
ſeeds are oblong and ſwelling. The ſeeds of this ſhould 
be ſown the beginning of April, upon a warm border, 
where the plants are to remain; when they come up 
they ſhould be thinned, and kept clean from weeds, 
which is all the culture this plant requires, but it 1s 
too tender to be cultivated in England for profit. 

ANGELICA, a genus of plants, which has no 
Engliſh name, It is ranged by Linnæus among the pen- 
'tandria digynia : and contains four ſpecies; 1. Angelica, 
with leaves compoſed of an unequal number of Jobes, 
or the common garden Angelica; 2. Angelica, with 
equal, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves; 3. Angelica, 
with the extreme part of the leaves joined, and terminated 
with a foot-ftalk; 4. Angelica, with equal, oval, cut, 
and ſawed lobes to the leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies of this genus is a biennial plant, 
which grows naturally in the mountains, and by the 
ſides of the rivers of Lapland. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in 
a moiſt foil, When the plants are about half a foot 
high, let them be tranſplanted at three feet diſtance one 
from another; the ſecond fort is a perennial plant, and 
a native of this country, and moſt others in the north of 
Europe; but is never cultivated in our gardens ; the 
third and fourth ſpecies are natives of Canada, and are 
biennial plants, which may be propagated, by ſowing 
their ſeeds in autumn, and managing them afterwards in 
the manner directed for the firſt ſort; they are ſeldom 
admitted into gardens, but for the ſake of variety. 

Berry-bearing ANGELICA, Aralia, a genus ct plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria pentagynia : 
and of which there are four ſpecies ; viz. 1. Berry- 
bearing Angelica, with woody, prickly ſtalks, and un- 
armed, hairy leaves; 2. Berry-bearing Angelica, with 
prickly ſtalks, and unarmed hairy leaves; 3. Berry- 
bearing Angelica, with a leafy, herbaceous, ſmooth ſtalk 
4. Berry-bearing Angelica, with a naked ſtalk, 

'T he firit ſpecies grows naturally in Virginia, and is 
generally propagated by ſceds, which as they do not 
ripen in this country, mult be precured from North 
America. They ſhould be town in ſpring, in pots filled 
with light earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation. Let 
them be kept clean from weeds, and in the autumn fol- 

lowing plunged into an old bed of tan, or placed in a 
warm ſheltered border, | | 

In a ſevere winter it will be proper to cover them with 
ſtravß, or peaſe-haulm; and in March let the pots be 
plunged into a moderate hot- bed. When the plants are 
come up, they ſhould frequently be refrcthed with water, 
and conſtantly kept clean from weeds. In May they 
ſhould be inured to the open air; and when they are re- 
moved out of the bed, they ſhould have a ſhady ſituation. 
In October the pots ſhould be placed under a frame, to 
protect the plants from hard froſts ; but in mild weather 
they ought to have the free air. In ſpring, before they 
begin to puſh out their leaves, they ſhould be carefully 
taken out of the pots, and- ſeparated. . Part of them 
ſhould be planted ſingly into ſmall pots, and others may 
be planted in a bed of light earth in a warm ſituation. 
Thoſe planted in pots thould in the following ſummer 


of the pots, and planted where they are deſigned to 
remain. "Thoſe planted in the bed will require to be 
protected from the froſt the firſt winter, by covering the 
ſurface of the ground with old tanners bark; and in 
hard froſt ſome Gow, peaſe-haulm, or any light covering, 
ſhould be laid over the bed, Theſe plants may be con- 
tinued two years in the bed, by which time they will be 
ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted to the places where they 
are deſigned to grow. 

This plant may alſo be propagated by its roots: for as 
they ſpread far into the ground, ſo if they are laid open, 
and ſome of the ſtrongeſt are ſeparated from the plant, 
and left in the ground, they will put out new ſtems; or 
if part of the roots are taken off, and planted on a mode- 
rate hot-bet, they will puſh out the ſtems in plenty, and 
lo may be eaſily increaſed. 

The ſecond fort is a native of China, aud may be pro- 
pagated in like manner, 

The third and fourth ſpecies are natives of North 
America, and are perennial plants, eaſily propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, When the plants are come 
up, let them be kept free from weeds; and in the 
autumn following, ſoon after their leaves decay, be 
tranſplanted into the places where they are to remain. 
They may alſo be propagated, by parting of their roots 
in autumn, and planting them at a good diſtance, one 
from the other. The plants are hardy, and will thrive 
in any ſoil or ſituation. 

Early-Shrub ANONIS, a very elegant plant, of 
which there is no Engliſh name, ranged by Linnzus 
among the diadelphia decandria, and called by that author 
Ternate-leaved Anonis, with cluſtered flowers, placed 
uſually in threes, and with films to the baſe of the leaves, 
ſurrounding their ſtalks. 

This beautiful plant is regular in its growth, raiſed 
with little trouble, and valuable, at once, for the early 
appearance of its flowers, and for their long conti- 
nuance. 

The root is browniſh, tender, and furniſhed with 
many long and ſtraggling fibres. ; 

Ihe ſtem is round, firm, and two feet and a half high, 
branched from the bottom to the top, and forming itſelf 
naturally into a handſome ſhrub. 

The bottom is often purpliſh : the branches are of a 
greyiſh green, and they are ſlender, tough, and pliable. 

The leaves are placed at diſtances, in a wild and ir- 
regular, but not unpleaſing manner. They riſe three 
together: but often there will be one or two tufts of 
young ones in the boſom of the elder, ſo that the whole 
cluſter amounts to fix or nine, They are long, narrow, 
obtuſe, and elegantly ſerrated at the edges. 

Their colour is a fine freſh green, and their rib is 
often purpliſh : uſually there is no footſtalk ; but on the 
lower part of the plant, in ſome places, there is a ſhort 
one; ſupporting the three leaves, with a film at the 

aſe. 

The flowers are. extremely elegant ; they are large, 
and are diſpoſed in conſiderable tufts, terminating all 
the branches. Uſually three grow upon one foot-ſtalk, 
and there will be five or ſix, ſuch as at the top of each 
branch. , 

Their colour is a lively crimſon on the outſide ; within 
they ſeem painted by a curious hand, with lines and 
ſtreaks of white; and the very cup, from whoſe hollow 
they riſe, is reddiſh, ; 

The ſtudent, viewing all more cloſely, will find the 
conſtruction very elegant and ſingular. The cup is 
hollow, formed of one piece, and divided at the edge 
into five pointed ſegments, which turn upwards. 

The flower is regularly papilionaceous, and is com- 
poſed of four unequal petals. The vexillum is large, 


of an oval heart-like form, and depreſſed at the ſides ; 

the Alæ are oval, and half as long as this; the Carina 
is pointed, and longer than the Alz., | 

In the body of the flower are lodged ten filaments : 

nine of them coaleſce for a great part of their length, 

and there is a tenth naturally looſe : but ſometimes on 
WI 
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will be united alſo with them ; the ends are free, and | 


are turned up, and they have ſmall buttons. : 

The fyle is . and terminated by a roundiſh 

ſmall head. 5 2 
he ſeed-veſſel is a ſhort hairy pod, in which are a 
few kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The coaleſcence of nine among theſe filaments, and 
the one remaining ſingle, ſhews the plant to be one of 
the Diadelphia Decandria; the claſs and ſection of moſt 

ilionaceous plants. 

ny l Culture of this AxoN1s, 

It is a native of the ſouthern parts of France, and of 
ſome other European provinces; with us it — no 
peculiar care or defence, the open ground will preſetve 
it, and being once rooted, it will endure many years, 
and be every ſeaſon ſtronger, and better furniſhed with 
bloom. 

It ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds, and the ſoil ſhould be 
ſuch as nature ſhews it beſt loves. 

In France it flouriſhes beſt wild, in high and barren 
grounds, where there is depth of mould. 

Its long fibres ſpread far, and pierce deep, ſo that 
they find reſources of nouriſhment, where the eye ſees 
only barrenneſs. 1 

Let the gardener fix upon a dry warm ſpot in his 
ground, and take out the mould three ſpades deep, Let 
him throw into the place ſome dry paſture earth, mixed 
with a little ſoot, and a good quantity of old cow- 
dung. 

Le him cover this an inch with the common mould 
of the border, and upon that ſurface ſcatter ſome of the 
ſeeds, in the third week in September. 

Let theſe be covered with a ſtraw's breadth of fine 
mould ſifted over them, and let him throw a few buſhes 
over the ground, to keep off accidents. 

When the young plants appear, free them from weeds, 
and give them in a morning, once in four days, a gentle 
watering. : : 

In ſpring thin them to a foot diſtance, taking up the 
weakeſt plants, and after this weed them carefully, break 
the earth boldly between them with a trowel, for they 
root deep, and every other _ give them a gentle wa- 
tering. Take off the lower ſide ſhoots, to train them 
with a little ſtem, and they will riſe to their due height 
the firſt ſeaſon, and flower vigorouſly. 

Let none ſtand this year for ſeed; take off the heads 
as the flowers fade, 5 the plants will by this continue 
flowering three or four months. Gardeners think this 
exhauſts the roots, but they err; it is the ripening of 
ſeeds that weakens this kind of plant, not the moſt pro- 
fuſe flowering. 

The plant thus eſtabliſhed in the ground will require 
no more care; but it will every year be more beautiful. 

ANTHERA Apices, or Summirs, the little knobs or 
tops in the middle of a flower, ſupported by the ſtamina, 


or chives, being the ſeed-veſſels in plants, and contain- | 


ing ſmall oval particles, of various colours, ſuppoſed to 
be a kind of male ſperm, which when ripe impregnates 
the flower, and renders it fruitful. 

ANTHOLIZA, a genus of plants for which there 
is no Engliſh name. It is ranged by Linnzus among 
the triandria Monogynia, and contains two ſpecies; 1. 
Antholiza, with one declining ſtem, generally called 
Scarlet Antholiza; 2. Antholiza, with all the ſtamina 
deſcending. 

The firſt ſpecies is a very beautiful plant, and has 
withal a . that attracts every eye, and never 
fails to pleaſe. 

The root is large and fleſhy, the leaves are of a ſingu- 
lar form; they are long, narrow, ſharp pointed, ribbed 
length ways, and in all reſpects of the kind we call 
graſſy; but that they have ſhort footſtalks: from theſe 
they riſe hollow at the baſe, and grow broader as the 
continue their courſe, to a third part of the length, 
whence they grow narrow again. * 

The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is round, 
hairy, and a foot and a half high. | 

The flowers grow in cluſters from the ſides of the 


a7 9 
ſtalk; they are placed on ſhort footſtalks, ſurrounded by 
ſome ſmall membranaceous leaves at the baſe, 


They are very large, and of extreme ſingularity and 


beauty. Their colour is on the outſide a very elegant 


pale red, and a deep blood red within. They are long, 
large, hollow, and have an upright lip, 

he ſeed-veſſels are three-cornered, and the ſeeds are 
numerous and large. 

It has no cup Peſide the few irregular leaves before 
named, which ſerve to ſeparate the ſeveral flowers that 
grow in the ſame cluſter. 

The body of each flower is formed of a ſingle petal ; 
this is ſmall and tubular at the bottom, it thence riſes 
to a conſiderable height, extending all the way in breadth; 
but it is not in this part rounded, but Aatted ; at the top 
it forms a kind of gaping mouth, compoſed of two very 
irregular lips. 

The upper lip is long and narrow, undulated, and 
ſtrait, and has two ſmall ſegments at the baſe, The 
under lip is ſhort, and is divided into three parts. 

In the body of the flower are lodged three filaments, 
they are very long and flender, and are terminated by 
pointed anthera. 

Two of theſe follow the courſe of the upper lip, and 
one is placed in the lower. The ſtyle is ſingle, and is 
placed with two upper filaments, and at its top ſplits 
into three capillary ſegments, which turn downwards. 

The extreme fngulacity of this lower will not pre- 
vent the ſtudent from perceiving to what claſs in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem it belongs. 

It is a native of Africa, and grows there in ſands near 
rivers. This ſhews what is its proper culture, 

The roots which bear to be kept without damage a 
conſiderable time out of the ground, are to be obtained 
from their place of growth, and about June put into a 
light rich earth in large pots. 

The beſt compoſt will be this: mix equal parts of 
freſh mould from a paſture, common ſand, and the earth 
from under an old wood-pile. 

With this fill the pots about two thirds ; then place 
the root, and put in more of the ſame ſoil, till it is co- 
vered an inch deep at the top. 80 

Give it a gentle watering and ſet it in a warm ſheltered 
place. In Auguſt the leaves will appear; it muſt then 
be removed where there is more ſun, and watered lightly 
every day. 

In September it ſhould he ſet in a ſtove and allowed a 
temperate heat, and {till be moderately watered, This 
conduct will bring it to flower in all its beauty. 

APOCYNUM. See the article DocsBANE. 

APPLE-TREE, Malus, a genus of trees too well 
known in England to nced any deſcription here. Lin- 
nzus has ranged it among the pentagynia icoſandria, and 
conſiders the Apple-tree, Pear-tree, and Quince-tree, 
as ſpecies of the ſame genus. 55h 

Among all the variety of fruits cultivated in England, 
none are ſo univerſal as the Apple; for every ſpecies of 
foil will produce great quantities of one or other of the 
varicties of this fruit. 

It would be almoſt endleſs to enumerate all the various 
kinds of Apples which ripen in the ſummer months, and 
have their peculiar names by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed, as the Margaret Apple, the Jenneting, the 
Codling, the ſummer Permain, &c. Other ſorts are 
eatable in winter as the Golden Pippin, Nonpareil, win- 
ter Permain, and a great number of others. Beſides 
theſe there are ſeveral others which are preferred for 
making cyder, the chief of which are the Red- ſtreak, 
Devonſhire-wilding, the Whitſour, Herefordſhire un- 
derleaf, John Apple, everlaſting Hanger, Gennet may 
be, and ſeveral others. | 

From the great variety of Apple-trees, we have a vaſt num- 
ber of of fruits in our gardens owing ſolely to culture. The 
ſeveral ſorts of Apples are defigned either for ſtandards, 
or in dwarfs or eſpaliers; thoſe that are deſigned for 
ſtandards ſhould be grafted on crab- ſtocks, and thoſe for 
dwarfs or eſpaliers on the Codling; or ſome other ſort 
which does not ſhoot freely. 
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The beſt ſeaſon for planting out theſe trees is, if the 
ſoil is dry, in October ; but in a wet ſoil it is beſt to de- 
fer it till February, The diſtance at which they ſhould 
be planted, is forty feet ſquare, that the ſun and air may 
have room to come every way at them. And it is a very 
good method in large orchards, to plough and ſow the 


ground between them, till they are grown up, Good | 


thriving trecs, of about three years grafting, are to be 


choſen for planting ; and-they ſhould be taken from a | 


ſoil as nearly of the ſame nature with that they are to be 
planted into, or rather from one that is ſomething poorer, 
In preparing theſe trees for planting, all broken or 
bruiſed roots are to be taken off, as alſo all ſuch as croſs 
or gall one another, and all ſmall fibres; for they ſeldom 
ſurvive a removal. Some of the moſt luxutiant branches 
muſt alſo be taken off at the ſame time, and others 
ſhortened, but the-head ſhould by no means be cut off, 
The holes for the planting them ſhould be made about 
two feet deep, and of a breadth proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the root; the bottoms muſt be made even, ard 
the clods and lumps broken. The tree is then to be ſet 
in the middle of the hole, and placed as upright as poſ- 
ſible, and the earth carefully placed about its roots; and 
finally trod about it with the feet, and if the weather be 
dry, every tree ſhould have a good watering, which will 
fix the earth to the roots. A ſtake ſhould alſo be fixed 
by the fide of each tree to tie it to, that the wind may not 
ſhake. it and looſen the roots. The foot of each tree 
ſhould be then ſurrounded with turf newly cut, with the 
green ſide downwards, which will greatly help to keep 
the earth moiſt; and if the ſeaſon be very dry, the wa- 
terings muſt be more frequent; but it is a very common 
error to water new-ſet trees too much, and this ſhould 
be carefully avoided. The year afterwards dig in the 
earth about the roots, and bury the rotted turf, which 
was laid about the root when planted, and there needs no 
farther care, the orchard will then thrive of itſelf. 
Dwarf ſtandards are of the leaſt value of all Apple-trees, 
never producing well-taſted fruit; and therefore the worſt 
way of managing this tree. Eſpaliers are planted to ſurround 
the quarters of Huron gardens, Theſe quarters ſhould 
be made as large as the garden room will permit. The 
trees ſhould be planted at ſixteen or eighteen feet aſun- 
der, if on crab- ſtocks; but if on paradiſe ſtock, twelve 
feet will be ſufficient; when theſe are planted in the 
manner above deſcribed, they ſhould be headed to about 
four eyes above the graft, and they ſhould never be of 
of more than two years old from the grafting when 
planted. "The ſummer after they are planted, a number 
of ſmall ſtakes muſt be provided, of about three feet 


long, to drive into the ground on each fide of the trees, 


four to each tree; and to theſe ſtakes the new ſhoots muſt 
be faſtened as horizontally as poſſible. If the trees have 
taken kindly, probably abou: Michaelmas ail the four 
eyes will have made ſhoots; if ſo, at Michzelmas, which 
is the right time for pruning, the two upper ſhoots 
ſhould be cut off to four eyes each, but the undermoſt 
may be left with fix or eight; but the branches ſhould 
never be ſhortened in ſummer unleſs on occaſion of fi]- 
ling up ſome vacancy in the eſpalier, and then this muſt 
not be done after May. In the ſecond year all the ſhoots 
muſt be trained horizontally, except the fore- right ones, 
which muſt be diſplaced as faſt as they are produced: 
at Michaelmas, the branches in the middle of the tree, 
or wherever there is a want of waod, mult be ſhortened ; 


ſhortening of branches but leave them at full length, 
training them all horizontally. 1 

Cuſtard APPLE, one of the ſpecies of the Annona, 
found in the Weſt-Indies, and the warmer parts of 
North-America. This tree grows to the height ot twen- 
ty-five or thirty ſeet in the Weſt-Indies; and produces 
a very large fruit of a conical form; and, when ripe, of 
an orange colour, It is full of a ſoft, ſweet, vellowiſh 
pulp of the conſiſtence of a cuſtard, and from thence it 
has its name. It is too tender to live in the open air in 
England; but may be caſily raiſed from fceds in bark 
ſtoves ; but will not produce fruit in this climate. 

Love APPLE, a ſpecies of the Sclanum or Night- 
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APR 
' ſhade, with an herbaceous ſtalk, cut, winged leaves, 
and ſingle bunches of flowers, It is a native of North 


America, and may be propagated by cuttings, which, 
when planted, muſt be covered with a glaſs, or hand 


| bell, and ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken root 


and then treated in the ſame manner with other exotics. 
Mad APPLE, a ſpecies of the Solanum better known 
by the name of Egg-plant. See the article EcG-pLanT. 
Thorn APPLE, Datura, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and of 
which he enumerates three ſpecies. I. Datura with a 
ſpiny, erect, oval fruit. 2. Datura with a ſpiny, nod- 
ding, globular fruit. 3. Datura with a ſmooth, nod- 
ding fruit, and a ligneous ſtalk, 
The firſt and fecond ſpecies are annual plants. The 
firit was originally a native of America, but is now 
common in almoſt every part of Europe, as it will grow 
wherever the ſeeds are ſown; and if the plant is permit- 
tell to ſcatter them, a plentiful ſupply of young plants 
will come up. The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in 
Aſia and Africa, and will therefore require an artificial 
heat in this climate, Accordingly the ſeeds of this ſpe- 
cies muſt be brought forwards by means of a hot-bed in 
the ſprihg ; and in June the plants may be ſet in a warm, 
border of rich earth, where they will flower in July and 
Auguſt; and, if covered with glaſſes will ripen their 
ſeed in this country: The third ſort is a ſhrubby plant, 
and a native of Peru. The ſeeds muſt be ſown on a 
gentle hot-bed, and the plants afterwards heated in the 
lame manner as other exotics. | 
APRICOT), the name of a well known ſpecies of. 
fruit trees, ranged by Linnæus with the Prunus, or plum- 
tree, and ranged among the cſandria monogynia. But 
though the generative parts of the flowers agree accord- 
ing to his ſyſtem of botany, yet as there js a very mate- 
rial difference, not only in the plant and foliage, but al- 
ſo in the taſte and form of the fruit, we ſhall conſider 
theſe trees diſtinctly. 
The Apricot tree grows in England, to a tolerable 


ſize, producing roundiſh, accumulated leaves ſerrated 


at their edges, and placed alternately on free-growing 
branches, though on the curſons or ſpurs, they grow 
hve or fix together in a bunch. The flowers, which are 
roſaceous, appear early in the ſpring before the leaves, 
and are ſucceeded by a well known, fleſhy, ſucculent 
fruit. In England there are ſeven ſorts cultivated. 
I. The maſculine Apricot, which is ſooneſt ripe, and 
of a ſmall roundiſh form. 2. The orange Apricot, 
which is the next that becomes ripe, the flavour of which 
is very indifferent, 3. The Algiers Apricot, the next 
that ripens, which is oval-ſhaped, compreſſed, and of 
a ſtraw-colour ; this fruit is not much eſteemed, 4. The 
Roman Apricot, next in order of ripening, and larger 
than the Algiers. 5. The Turkey Apricot, which is 
larger than the others, and of a globular form, it ripens 
next, and is much better flavoured than any of the 
above-mentioned. 6, The Breda Apricot, ſuppoſed to 
be a native of Africa, it is a large, roundiſh fruit, of a 
deep yellow when ripe, and of an orange colour within 
ſide, the fleſh is ſoft, full of rich juice, and. higher fla- 
voured than any of the whole tribe. 7. The Bruſſels 
Apricot, it is the laſt in ripening, is red on thee itde next 
the ſun, and. of a greeniſh yellow within fide When ripe ; 
the fleſh is firm and high flavoured, but often cracks be- 


fore it is ripe, 
but after this be very careful of any great lopping or 


All the ſorts of Apricots are propagated by inoculation 
on plum-ſtocks, and trained in the nurferies either for 
planting againſt walls, or for ſtandards. The beſt ſoil 
for theſe, or any other fort of fruit, is freſh untried 
earth, from a paiture taken about ten inches deep with 
the turf, which ſhould be laid to rot and mellow, at 
leaſt twelve months before it is uſed. When the former 
ſoil of the border is taken away, this freſh earth ſhould 
ſupply its place, and if the borders are filled with it. 
two months betore the trees are planted, the ground will 
be better ſettled, and not ſo liable to fink after the trees 
are planted. * The ground ſhould be raiſed four or five 
inches above the level to allow for ſettling. The bor- 
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ders being thus prepared, make choice of ſuch trees as 
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are of one year's growth from the buddin r and if the 
ſoil is dry, the beſt ſeaſon for planting them is in au- 
tumn when the leaves begin to fall. They will then 
have time to form freſh roots before winter, be better en- 
abled to withſtand the ſeverity of the weather, and pre- 
pared to ſhoot more vigoroully in the ſpring. 

Do not cut off any of the head at the time of plant- 
ing, unleſs there be any ſtrong fore-right ſhoots which 
will not bend to the wall, and muſt therefore be taken 
away. If the ſoil is _ moiſt, it is better to plant in 
the ſpring, juſt as the ſap begins to be in motion, the 
trees being ready prepared for planting, by cutting theextre- 
mities of the roots ſmooth, and all ſmall decayed fibres 
off; mark out the diſtances they are to be planted at, which 
in a good ſtrong ſol), ſhould not be leſs than ſixteen or 
eighteen feet ; make a hole where each tree is to ſtand, 
and place the ſtem about four inches from the wall, 
bending their tops towards it. 

After having fixed the tree in the earth, nail the 
branches to the wall, and pour a pail of water on the 
root, in order to ſettle the earth more compactly about 
it : then cover the ſurface of the earth round the roots 
with dung, to keep out the froſt, In this ſtate let them 
remain till February, when, if the weather is fine, the 
bronches ſhould be unnailed, and with a ſharp knife 
cut down to about four or five eyes above the place of 
ino nation, floping the place of inciſion towards the 
wall. When the weather becomes hot and dry, it will 
be neceſſary to water them, obſerving to keep ſome 
mulch round the roots, which will prevent their drying 
too faſt. 

As new branches are produced, obſerve to nail them 
to the wall horizontally, and diſplace ſuch ſhoots as 
grow in a fore-right direction : this muſt be repeated as 
often as neceſſary, but by no means top the branches in 
ſummer. 

In autumn, when the leaves are dropping off, it will 
be neceſſary to ſhorten the branches in proportion to 
their ſtrength. A vigorous branch may be left eight or 
nine inches long, but a weak one not above five or fix. 
By this means no part of the wall will be left uncovered, 
with bearing wood, which muſt be the caſe, if the 
branches are left at their full length at firſt, which is 
practiſed by ſome gardeners ; but the error muſt be ex- 
poſed, when it is ſeen that few more buds than two or 
three ſhoot from the branches, and theſe are general! 
produced from the extreme part of the laſt year's wood, 0 
that all the lower part of the ſhoots become naked, and 
this is the reaſon we ſee ſo many trees, which have their 
bearing wood ſituated only at the extreme part of them. 
The ſecond ſummer obſerve as in the firſt, to diſplace all 
fore-right ſhoots, nailing the others cloſe to the wall 
horizontally, and never ſhorten any of the ſhoots in 
ſummer, unleſs to furniſh branches to fill vacant places 
on the wall. At Michaelmas ſhorten the ſhoots as before 
directed; the following years management is much the 
ſame as the preceding : obſerving that Apricots produce 
their fruit not only on free growing branches, but alſo 
on curſons, or 3 which are produced from two 
years wood; theſe ſpurs, therefore, ſhould not be diſ- 
placed. 

Apricot trees planted againſt a wall, of a weſt or eaſt 
_— is beſt, as a ſouth aſpect, is rathes too hot for 
them. 

The weft aſpect is preferable, for it generally happens 
that at the time of their being in bloom, the blighting 
eaſterly winds prevail, which frequently cut their bloſ- 
ſoms off, and greatly damage the trees. 

The Bruſſels and Breda Apricots are moſt commonly 
planted for ſtandards, and produce fruit of a much richer 
flavour than thoſe planted againſt walls; the misfortune 
is, that by blowing ſo early, the flowers are very apt to 
be deſtroyed by the inclemency of the weather : there- 
fore, inſtead of training them with ſtems, ſix or ſeven 
teet high, it would be better to have them about half 
that height: or they may be placed as dwarfs in an eſ- 
palier, where, if properly managed, they will produce 
good fruit, and the trees in eſpalier may be more conveni- 
ently covered in the ſpring, when the ſeaſon proves bad. 


| 
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For a further account of the management of theſe 
trees, ſee the article PRUNING and INOCULAT10N, 

APRIL, the fourth month of the year. | 

In the flower gardens and parterre, you may, about 
the beginning of this month, ſow, in the natural ground, 
the molt hardy exotic ſeeds, and ſuch flower-ſeeds as you 
have omitted to ſow in the preceding month. The part 
of the garden, where flowering ſhrubs are planted with 
roots and flowers among them, ſhould now be dreſſed, 
and the ground ſhould have a good cleaning. Clear 
away weeds, take off all rubbiſh, broken and ſtraggling 
branches, and break up the whole ſurface of the ground, 
drawing up a little mould about the heads of the plants, 
and round the ſtems of the ſhrubs. n 

Now is the time to make freſh hot-beds to forward 
ſuch young ſeedlings of exotic plants, as are come up, 
and fit to tranſplant from the firſt hot-bed. Roll your 
graſs and gravel-walks after rain, rake over and renew 
your works in ſand, &c, and let your graſs be often 
mowed, If evergreens are wanted, let them be brought 
in before the end of the month, upon the evening of a 
cloudy day, and immediately planted. The annual 
plants in their hot-beds ſhould now by degrees be in- 
ured to the weather. The hardieſt flowers, which will 
now open in the common borders, and be in flower, 
ſhould all be cleared and put in order; and the latter 
end of this month the borders ſhould have ſuch a 
thorough cleaning, that not a weed ſhould be left. The 
beds of choice flowers muſt alſo be kept perfectly clean. 

In the ſeminary dig the ground well, and ſcatter, or 
plant the ſeveral exotic feeds, according to their kinds 
and ſize, and get to work upon removing exotic trees: 
for which purpoſe, chuſe a time when there is a proſpect 


of rain, damp air, and a ſoutherly wind, and begin with 


the hardier kinds, If eaſterly winds come on unex- 
pectedly, let a reed hedge be placed to defend them; and 
if the expectation of rain be fruitleſs, let them be 
watered every day. The beginning of this month you 
may ſafely tranſplant moſt ſorts of evergreens, and graft 
Hollies ; and about the middle of the month you may 
inarch Firs, Pines, Junipers, and other trees, 
Look over the buds that are now ſhooting, and where 
ou obſerve their tops infeſted with inſects, and their 
— curled, you ſhould pull them off before the injury 
ſpreads too far. Look over the ſeed- beds of the laſt year: 
the firſt ſhoots of many of the ſhrubs and trees will ap- 
pear. Cheriſh theſe by drawing a little mould about 
them, and clearing away weeds ; give gentle waterings ; 


and where they are of the tenderer kinds, if the nights- 


prove ſevere, allow ſome covering ; the beſt is a frame 
of high hoops, and a covering of canvas, which muſt 
be taken oft in the morning. If the beds open to the 
eaſt, a reed-hedge muſt be placed for their defence. 
Keep the ground clean between the rows of trees in the 
nurſery, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt 
diligently water your ſeed-beds of evergreens, foreſt- 
trees, and ſhrubs; as alſo the young plantation, which 
were drawn out of the ſeed- bed, and the ſtocks for fruit- 
trees, which have been lately planted. Finiſh the ſowing 
of biennial and — plants. Look over the 
beds of ſhrubs tranſplanted from the ſeed- ground, and 
if ſhowers do not fall, water the beds once in three 
or four days, and weed the autumnal beds of trees and 
ſhrubs. 


In the fruit garden, the trees being in their bloom, 


little is to be done in this month; hut you are now to 


rub off ſuch young ſhoots of new planted trees againſt 
walls, as puſh directly forward, leaving none but thoſe 
that ſhoot ſide-ways, to form the beauty of the tree. 
What has been directed to the other ſhrubs, may be 
continued to the fruit- trees of ſeveral kinds. The plan- 
tation of fruit-trees ſhould now be finiſhed; if any 
article be unfiniſhed in the pruning, let it now be com- 
pleated. Inſects begin now to hatch upon fruit-trees, 


and too much care cannot be taken to deſtroy them. 


Look over the fruit-trees inoculated laſt ſeaſon, cut off 
the upper part of the ſtock, and let the ground be ſtirred 
about the roots. All new planted trees are to be en- 
couraged with water, and ſhould either have a ſemicir- 
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cular paving of ſmall ſtones, or elſe a ſmall heap of 
weeds or graſs, laid to keep them coo! and moiſt, Keep 
your garden clean, and digging borders halt-ſpade deep, 
and ſtirring the earth about old wall-trees, is a very good 
culture, and the moſt effectual method to deſtroy the 
weeds, Your fruits in the forcing- frames, muſt ſome- 
times have freſh air, in proportion to the heat of the 
weather, and their branches ſhould frequently be ſprink- 
led over with water, and their roots ſhould now and then 
have ſome watering, 

In the kitchen-garden Cauliflower plants remaining in 
the winter beds muſt now be planted out. Sow a ſmall 
crop of Carrots, and another of Onions, and ſome of 
the kitchen garden plants of ſlighter ſervice, as Burnet, 
Chervil, Bugloſs, and Borage; ſow alſo Marygold, 
Spinach and French Sorrel, plant Winter Savory, and 
other of the hardier kinds that grow from ſlips, allowing 
them a rich piece of the — under ſhade and ſhelter ; 
plant alſo Sage and Roſemary, Hyſſop, and moſt of the 
aromatic plants; as alſo Mint, Baum, and Penny-Royal. 
Plant out the Lettices ſown in autumn; plant Aſparagus 
beds for the roots are now juſt ſhooting, and they never 
take ſo kindly as when planted at that period. About 
the middle of this month you ſhould ſow ſome Purſlain, 
and the larger peas ſhould now alſo be ſown for a full 
crop. Towards the end of this month ſow Hyſſop and 
Sweet Marjoram, Thyme and Summer Savory. Rad- 
diſhes ſhould alſo be ſown. Peaſe and Beans ſown and 
planted. Once in fix days let a ſmall piece be dug for 
ſalletting, and plant ſticks for thoſe rows of Peaſe which 
require it. Prepare ridges for cucumbers and melons, 
that are to be raiſed under bell glaſſes. Put a crop of 
French-beans into the natural ground. Defend the trees 
and plants from ſnails and flugs, which in this month 
make great deſtruction in the kitchen garden. Keep all 
your young crops clean from weeds ; for if at this ſea- 
Jon that work is neglected, it will require much more 
labour afterwards, and the crops will be greatly injured 
by the weeds, 

Particular directions for the culture of each plant, 
and the various management of plants, fruits, roots, &c. 
will be found under their reſpeCtive names. 

ARBOURS, are generally made of lattice-work, 
either in wood or iron, and covered with elms, limes, 
horn-beams, or with creepers, honey-ſuckles, jaſmines, 
or paſſion-flowers, either of which, if well managed, 
will anſwer the purpoſe, Arbours were formerly in much 
greater eſteem than they are at preſent, few gardens hav- 
ing been without covered arbours and ſhady ſeats; but 
of late they have been much neglected, and covered 
ſeats, or alcoves, are every where at this time preferred 
to them. 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry tree, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the decandria monogynia, and 
of which there are four ſpecies; 1. Arbutus, with an 
erect ſtalk, ſmooth, ſawed leaves, and many ſeeded ber- 
ries, called the common Strawberry tree; 2. Arbutus, 
with trailing ſtalks, oval leaves, ſomewhat indented, 
flowers growing looſely, and many ſeeded berries; 3. Ar- 
butus, with trailing ſtalks, and rough ſawed leaves; 4. 
Arbutus, with trailing ſtalks and entire leaves, or ber- 
berries. See the article BERBERRY TREE. 

The common Strawberry tree is a ſhrub that retains 
its verdure all the year, and we have no other evergreen 
tree which endures the open air that ſo much conveys the 
pleaſing idea of ſummer to us, in the midſt of winter. 

It is naturally a handſome ſpreading ſhrub, but may 
at the pleaſure of the gardener, be raiſed into a middlin 
tree; againſt this, reaſon, however, abſolutely declares ; 
it being one of thoſe plants which bear a near inſpection, 
and whoſe beauties are loſt at a greater diſtance, 

'Fhoſe which have larger and more ſpecious leaves 
and flowers, ſhould be trained up to height; this ſhould 
be kept to ſuch a ſtature, that every eye may ſee for 
what it is reſpected, = 

The root ſpreads far, and ſends its fibres deep beyond 
that ſuperficial mould on which froſt operates, and this 
is one reaſon of its perfeCting its fruit at ſo dead a ſeaſon, 


and retaining its leaves through winter, The natural 
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thickneſs of its juices helps alſo to that purpoſe; and to 
their fluggiſh courſe, the conſequence of that thick ſub- 
ſtance, is owing to the vaſt length of time required to 
ripen the fruit. 

The bark of the trunk is a deep brown, that of the 
branches paler, and of the young twigs often purpliſh. 
The leaves are oblong, and of a form ſomewhat ap- 
proaching to oval. 

Their colour is a deep, but not unpleaſant green; and 
ow edges are in a moſt regular and elegant manner 
errated ; art never attained a comparable exactneſs or 
proportion. 

The ſubſtance of them is firm and hard, and as they 
decay, frequently they acquire a ſcarlet colour, which 
is very pleaſing, _ 5 

The flowers are more conſiderable for their form, than 
ſize or colour; they are ſmall, and of a greeniſh hue, 
naturally diverſified a little with white, and ſometimes 
tinged with purple. They are hollow, and as it were 
blown up, and indented at their rim. The fruit which 
follows theſe ſo ſlowly, is when ripe, of the bigneſs and 
form of the common Strawberry, but its ſeeds are within. 
Its taſte to Engliſh palates, is auſtere and raw; but in 
Ireland, where the ſhrub is native, it attains a better 
maturity, and is ſometimes eaten. 

Culture of the Ak BUrus. | 

No great art is required to bring into the garden, 
or maintain in it a ſhrub which is a native of our own 
kingdom, and bears the bleak cold of our northern 
mountains unhurt, and in its full vigour. 

The common way of 1 it is by layers; 
but it is far better to raiſe it by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
taken carefully from the fruit when fully ripe, and laid 
to dry upon a papered ſhelf. 

Let the gardener ſee that he chuſes the ripeſt fruits for 
his ſeed, and let him take it from ſuch only as grow 
upon a flouriſhing tree. When he has hardened it upon 
the ſhelf, let him dry and ſift ſome common houle ſand, 
for preſerving it during the winter, Let a ſmall box be 
prepared, and ſift over the bottom of it two inches more 
of the ſame ſand ſet by the box, and let it ſtand by dur- 
ng the winter, 

n the beginning of March ſift away the ſand, and 
the ſeeds will be in perfect good condition for growth. 

Fill a couple of garden-pots with fine freſh mould, 
from under the turf in a good paſture, and upon the ſur- 
face of this ſcatter the ſeeds, covering the mould in 
each pot with them, at about an inch diſtance, 

Sift over them a quarter of an inch of freſh mould, 
and then pive a very gentle ſprinkling of water that has 
ſtood in the ſtove. This done, ſet the pots up to the 
rim in a bark-bed, of a moderate heat, and ſhade them. 

'The plants will appear in about eighteen days; but 
the exact time is not certain, From their firſt appear- 
ance they muſt be at times gently watered, and hardened 
by degrees to the air. 

Let the gardener now conſider how many he intends 
to raiſe, and ſelecting the ſtrongeſt and the beſt lookin 
among them for this purpoſe, let him pull up the re 
in each pot. 

This will give them more liberty; they will thrive 
viſibly upon it, and the watering muſt be continued. 

About the end of May they will be fit for tranſplant- 
ing into ſeparate pots. 

Let it be filled with earth from a dry paſture, and a 
little from under a wood-pile. 

Let one plant be carefully ſet in each pot; and when 
the earth has been fixed about their roots, and drawn up 
a little about their ſlender ſtems, they muſt have another 
gentle watering, and be again ſet into the bark-bed, 


This will greatly promote their rooting. 


They muſt be ſhaded till well fixed in the new pots, 
and every night gently watered ; when they appear per- 
fectly well recovered from the check of their removal, 
they muſt be hardened again, and uſed to the free air, 
by opening the glaſſes ; and afterwards ſet out among the 
green-houle plants, 

At autumn they muſt be taken into ſhelter, with oy 

; | ; Telit, 
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reſt, and remain houſed through the winter. This is 
the only time of their danger. While young, they are 
very ſubject to be damaged by froſt; but afterwards 
they bear it perfectly well. Some of the extreme branches 
will perhaps be hurt afterwards, but very rarely the 
whole ſhrub. 

When the young plants have been thus brought 
through their firſt winter, they will with leſs care ſtand 
all the reſt, 

In the middle of April let the gardener fix upon the 
ſpots where they are to ſtand; and in the evening of a 
warm ſhowery day, let him open the holes for them. 

He muſt throw down at the edge of each hole, ſome 
freſh earth from a paſture z and then looſening the whole 
ball of earth from the bottom and ſides of the pot, let 
him take it out unbroken with the plant in it, and ſet- 
ting it upright in the hole, fill it up with the earth care- 
fully, and give a moderate watering. TR 

T he Arbutus roots but ſlowly ; but this way it will 
not feel the check, or need ſo much as ſhading. 

The two ſucceeding winters, let theſe young trees be 
defended, from the ſeverity of the froſt ; and from that 
time they may take their chance without danger. 

ARCTOTIS, the name of a genus of. plants which 
has no Engliſh name. Linnæus has ranged it among 
the /yngeneſia polygamia, and of which there are four ſpe- 
cies. 1. ArCtotis with twenty radiating floſcules, cut 
into three ſegments. 2, Arctotis with twelve 3 
and almoſt intire floſcules. 3. Arctotis with winge 
ſerrated leaves, and oblong indented ſegments. 4. Arc- 
totis with ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, indented, and intire 
leaves. | 

All theſe plants are natives of Ethiopia. The firſt and 
ſecond are annual plants, and are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in March upon a moderate hot- 
bed, . When the plants will bear it, they ſhould 
be tranſpianted each into a fingle pot; and as 
ſoon as they are well rooted, they muſt by degrees be 
inured to the open air, in which they ſhould be placed as 
ſoon as the weather will permit. They muſt be wa- 
tered in dry weather, and tranſplanted into larger pots, 
before their roots fill the pots they are in. 

The ſeeds may alſo be ſown about the middle of Ap- 
ril, upon a warm border of light earth, where the plants 
are deſigned to remain, they will grow ſtronger than 
thoſe raiſed upon a hot- bed. 

The third and fourth ſpecies may be raiſed from ſeeds, 
but the beſt method is by cuttings. "Theſe take root 
very freely and ſoon grow into handſome plants. 

The gardener is to obſerve, that he does not let them 
make any ſhoots too low, for they will be troubleſome 
to ſupport; but for all the reſt, he ſhould ſuffer them 
to ſpread in their natural wildneſs; and it will be beft 


to raiſe plants in this manner very 5 to ſupply 


the place of the old ones, which are more ſubject to de- 
cay, and at beſt have leſs beauty; the leaves being few- 
er, and thoſe as well as every other plant leſs lively. 
About the latter end of May, let a border of rich 
mould be well dug and broke; and in this let the gar- 
dener plant as many handſome cuttings as he is deſirous 
of raiſing. | 


Let them be taken from thriving, healthy plants, and 
ſet at eight inches diſtance. 

When they are in the ground let them have a gentle 
watering, and let this be repeated every evening. | 

In the middle of the day let them be ſhaded by a mat, 
or a ſloping reed-hedge ; and let the ground be kept clear 
from weeds between them, By mid-ſummer they will 
be well rooted. 

Let them be carefully taken up, and planted in ſepa- 
rate pots of common garden mould. 

Let theſe be placed in a ſhady part of the nurſery, till 
they are well rooted in the pots, after which, let them 
be brought into the open part of the garden, where the 


hardy exotics are kept, and in the end of October, re- | 


move them into the green-houſe ; here they are to be 
treated as the other plants, allowing them plenty of wa- 
ter at convenient times; and as much air as can ſafely be 
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admitted into the place, They will thus flower with 
great profuſion all the year. 

ARCUATION, the term uſed for the raiſing of 
trees by layers. The firſt thing, in order to do this with 
ſucceſs, is to chuſe large and ſtrong mother plants, which 
are uſually called among the gardeners, ſtools, It is no 
matter whether the trees be crooked, or otherwiſe de- 
formed ; and the larger they are the better : they are to 
be cut down cloſe to the ground. Theſe are to be 
planted in a border fix feet wide, and in a ftrait line fix 
teet aſunder : the border muſt be well trenched, or dug 
clear from all roots, clods, ſtones, or other obſtructions. 
Theſe trunks, or ſtools, being planted in this trench, 
will each throw out twenty, thirty, or forty plants, 
which may be begun to be laid about the Michaelmas 
following ; and if the ſtools have been properly manag- 
ed, they will alſo by this time have thrown out five, ſix 
or more main branches from the root ; and on every one 
of theſe, as many fide or collateral branches. "Theſe 
main branches muſt be bent down to the ground; 
and ſome gardeners cut them half through, that they 
may bend the more eaſily, When the main branches are 
thus laid all round the ſtool, then they muſt be pegged 
faſt down; and after this the ſide ones and ſmall ones 
may be ſerved in the ſame manner; the main branches 
or ſhoots muſt be covered with earth all over, except the 
top; and the ſmall ſide branches muſt be covered two or 
three inches thick upon the joints; and many give all the 
branches a twiſt, in order to make them take root the 
ſooner. Some ſtraw dung ſhould now be laid over them, 
to keep them moiſt; and they muſt have a large baſon 
of earth made round them, in order to hold the water 
during the enſuing ſummer. They muſt, if the wea- 


ther is dry, be watered two or three times every weck. 


About the middle of September following, they may be 
opened, to ſee if they have taken root ; if not they muſt 
be let alone to the next ſpring, and by that time they 
will be fit to tranſplant into the nurſery. 

Elms, Limes, Poplars, Willows, Platanus's, ard 
many other trees, ſucceed. very well by this opera- 
tion, 

ARISTA, the name of botaniſts for the beard or 
awn of corn, or that ſharp pointed needle, that ſtands 
out from the huſk or hoſe of the grain. 

ARTICHOKE, Cynara, a well known plant, of 
which there are two ſorts cultivated in the kitchen gar- 
dens; one known by the name of the globe Artichoke, 
and the other by that of the French Artichoke. The 
former produces large round heads, with broad brown 
ſcales turning inward : the eatable part at the bottom is 
very thick and better flavoured than that of the other 
ſort, which produces taller ſtalks, with leſs heads of a 
conical ſhape; the ſcales are narrower, and have leſs 
fleſh at their bottom; on which account the French ſort 
is pretty much excluded from the Engliſh gardens, the 
other being much preferable, 

Both ſorts are propagated from flips or ſuckers taken 
from the old roots in February, or the beginning of 
March. 

In taking off theſe ſuckers, be careful to open the 
earth deep enough about each ſtock or root that you may 
readily get to flip the ſhoots off clean from the place 
whence they ariſe; minding to leave two good ſhoots, 
but never more than three, upon each root or ſtock clol- 
ing the earth in again about the root, and alſo about 
the young plants, prefling it cloſe about them with 
your hand. 

The ſhoots thus ſlipped off, are proper for making a 
plantation, where wanted, without injuring the old 
bed. 

Theſe ſhoots ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, 
and in good round; over which a conficerable*quantity 
of rotten dung ſhould be ſpread in the autumn and 
dug in. 

They muſt be planted in rows a yard and a half 
aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more than a 
yard diſtant from one another in the row. Give 
them ſome water immediately after they are plant- 
ed, to ſcttle the earth properly about the plants. a 
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The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and 
now and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning 
of the ſummer, will not fail to yield good Artichokes the 
following autumn. g : 

A plantation of Artichokes-will continue to produce 

ood heads five or ſix years, and ſometimes longer; but 
it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch perſons as defire to have a 
ſucceſſion of this fruit for four or five months in the 
ſummer, ſhould make a new plantation every ſpring, for 
the old ſtocks which have been planted a year or two, 
produce heads in June or July, and thoſe planted now 
produce heads in Auguſt, September, and October. 

In the month of July the Artichokes on the old beds 
will come into uſe ; and the plants muſt be managed in 
the following manner. 


But it will be proper previouſly to obſerve, that if you 


deſire to have large Artichokes, you muſt, in order to 
encourage the main head, cut off all the ſuckers or ſmall 
ſhoots, which are produced from the ſides of the ſtems ; 
and theſe in ſome families are dreſſed for the table. 

It is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, that as ſoon as the Ar- 
tichoke, that is, the principal head, is cut, to let the 
ſtem be immediately broken down cloſe to the ground. 
This practice is, by many people, utterly diſregarded, 
but it ſhould not : for the ſtem, if permitted to remain, 
will greatly impoveriſh the roots, and injure them much 
more than is generally imagined, ; 

In the month of Auguſt let the Artichokes, which 
were planted laſt March be examined. Many of theſe 
plants will now be in fruit; and beſides the principal, 
or top fruit, man Imall heads or ſuckers will be ſhot 
up from the ſides of the ſtems ; but in order to encourage 
the principal head to grow to a large ſize, all theſe fide 
ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced, as we already obſerved, with 
regard to the Artichokes on the old beds. 

This is conſtantly practiſed by perſons, who prefer 
one large head to three or four ſmall ones; but when 

ou — this, the ſuckers ſhould always be taken off, 
fore they exceed the ſize of an egg. 

The gardeners about London gather theſe as above; 
they tye them in bunches, and carry them to market, 
where they have a ready call for them. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of 
November, it will be time to cut down the leaves of the 
Artichokes, and earth up the plants to protect them 
from the ſevere froſts. 

The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground. 

This being done, you may practiſe either of the fol- 
lowing methods in earthing, or as it is called by gar- 
deners, in landing up the plants. The firſt is this: let 
trenches about twenty inches wide be marked out 


between all the rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug 
out a good ſpade deep, and lay the earth as you dig it 


out, over the rows of plants, obſerving to cover the 
crowns of them, at leaſt fix or eight inches thick. 

But in landing up the plants, ſome gardeners, inſtead 
of digging out trenches as above, practiſe the following 
method. : 

They ſet the line exactly along the middle of each of 
the ſpaces, between the rows of plants, and with their 
ſpade cut a mark according to the line: by this they 
form, as it were, beds four feet and a half, or five feet 
broad, with one row of plants, ſtanding along the 
middle of every ſuch bed; the ground is then dug re- 
gularly, bed by bed, digging cloſe about, and between 
all the plants, at the ſame time working or rearing the 
earth gradually from the above lines, or marks on each 
fide the row of plants, into a ridge ; the ridge is made 
ſloping on each ſide. | 

Theſe are the only methnds to be taken to proteCt Ar- 
tichokes from froſt ; ſome indeed never land them up, 
but inſtead of that, lay ſome long dung over the plants, 
but this is not ſo good for protecting the plants, for it will 
not keep out the froſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth, 

But notwithſtanding this precaution, if 'the winter 
ſhould prove uncommonly ſevere, it will alſo be proper 
to lay over every ridge a covering of ſtraw, or other dry 
long litter; and this, together with the ridge of earth, 
will effectually ſecure the Artichokes. 
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In drefling the Artichokes there is one thing proper 
to be obſerved, and that is, when any of the ſtron 
plants now ſhew fruit, and you deſire to ſave that fruit, 
they ſhould not be cut down : but let the leaves be tyed 
up cloſe with a hay-band, and then lay the earth over 
the roots as above, and up clofe about the outſides of the 
leaves, which will preſerve the plant in a growing ſtate, 
and will bring the fruit to perfection. 

In the beginning of March, where the ground was 
trenched up, and laid over theſe plants, to protect them 
from froſt, it muſt now be levelled, and dug about the 
plants; as you proceed, obſerve to let two or three of 
the ſtrongeſt ſhoots remain, 

The Artichoke delights in a deep, rich, and moiſt 
ſoil, well prepared with rotten dung, and mixed to the 


depth of three feet at leaſt : for the deeper the mould is, 


the leſs watering they will require in ſummer, and pro- 
duce larger and better flavoured heads. F 

The kitchen gardeners near London, who endeavour 
to make the moſt of every inch of their high-rated land, 
generally plant their rows of Artichokes nine or ten feet 
aſunder, and beſides ſowing between them Radiſhes, or 
Spinach, they plant two rows of Cauliflowers, at the 
diſtance of two feet and a half aſunder, in rows, and 
four feet from row to row, ſo that full five feet are al- 
lowed for the Artichokes. In May, when the crop of 
Radiſhes, or Spinach, is off, they ſow along the middle 
of the ſpace, between the two rows of Cauliflowers, a 
line of Cucumbers for pickling, at the diſtance of three 
feet; and between the Cauliflowers and Artichokes, they 
plant for winter uſe a row of Cabbages, or Savoys, 
which have room _ to grow, after the Cauliflowers 

en oft: thus the ground is full 

cropped, during the whole ſeaſon. A moiſt, rich foil, 
is always beſt for Artichokes: but if it be too moiſt, 
the roots will not live through the winter : ſuch ground 
ſhould, therefore, be allotted for freſh plantations, made 
every ſpring, to ſupply the-table in autumn, after the 
old ſtocks have done bearing ; but for early fruit, the 
plants ſhould be in a drier ſituation ; they ſhould be alſo 
in an open place, that is free from the drip of trees, for 
they would draw the plants up weak, and thereby render 
the fruit ſmall and trifling. If the Artichoke ſtocks 
ſhoot forth but weakly in the ſpring, as they will do if 
they have been hurt by froſt, or too much wet, it is beſt 
to uncover them with a ſpade, looſening, and beaking 
the mould around them, or rather to dig the whloe 
ground, if it be not planted with any thing elſe, and 
then to earth and raiſe a ſmall hill about each ſtock, 
which will greatly help'them : in about three weeks or a 
month after, the ſlips will be fit to take off. 

Jeruſalem ARTICHOKE, a ſpecies of the Helian- 
thus, or Sun-flower, propagated in many gardens for 
the ſake of the roots, which are eſteemed by many 
people. 

They are propagated by planting the ſmaller roots, or 
the larger ones cut into pieces, obſerving to preſerve a 
bud to each ſeparate piece, either in the ſpring or 
autumn, allowing them a good diſtance, for their roots 
will 22 multiply; the autumn following, when 
their ſtems decay, their roots may be taken up for uſe. 

Theſe ſhould be planted in ſome remote corner of the 
garden, for they are very unſightly while growing, and 
their roots over-run whatever grows near them, nor 


can they be eaſily deftroyed, when once fixed in a 


garden, 


ARUM, Wake-robin, or Cuckow-pint, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnzus among the gynandria poly- 
andria, and of which there are eighteen ſpecies, one of 
which is the common Dragon. See the article DRAGON. 

One of theſe ſpecies, called Trifoliate Arum, or 
Arum with three leaves growing at a joint, is a very 
curious plant, and therefore merits a more particular 
account in this work, eſpecially as it is not fo frequently 
found in our gardens, as it deſerves. 


We are accuſtomed to a plant of this kind under our 


hedges, which if leſs common, would not be ſeen 
without wonder: for nature ſcarce affords a more ſin- 
gular genus, But with all the peculiarity of the 

_ | common 
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common kind, this, which is only to be found where 
curious induſtry has placed it, has great beauty, 

The Trifoliate Arum is a native of America, and was 
brought into England, with ſome of the firſt plants im- 
ported from that quarter of the world. 

The root is roundiſh, ſoft, of the bigneſs of a filberd, 
and covered with a pale brown ſkin; from its top ſpread 
many fibres. 

The whole plant conſiſts of two leaves, rarely more, 
and its flower, which all riſe together from the head of 
the root, enveloped with a thick film; and before that 
opens to let the foot-ſtalk of the leaves ſpread, the whole 
forms a round ſtem. The membrane is whitiſh towards 
the ground, greener upwards, and ſpotted with a wild 
irregularity, with red. ; 

he leaves have long foot-ſtalks, and theſe, with 
their hollow filmy bottoms, are alſo of a pale green, 
ſpotted with crimſon, 

Each leaf is compoſed of three parts _— broad, 
waved, and pointed. The colour is a greyiſh green; 
but the veins, which are extremely conſpicuous, are 
red. | 

Between the foot- ſtalks of the leaves riſes that of the 
flower, ſpotted as the reſt, but leſs ſo. 

The ſcabbard is extremely beautiful in this plant; it 
is very large, open, and irregular at the tops and edges, 
Its — colour on the outſide is a fine ſtrong green, 
and on the inſide purple, ſtriped throughout with broad 
upright bands of white; in this, as ſeated in a canopy, 
appears the club or ſpadix: it is oblong, thick, rounded, 
obtuſe at the end, and varies in colour from pale green 
to white, and to the moſt bloody purple. 

This is all that is ſeen till the ſcabbard is torn open, 
then appear the parts of fructification. Two rows of 
glands are ſeen on the midſt of this part of the club, 
they are thick at the baſe, and terminate in que ex- 
tremities; and between theſe are ſituated a number of 
buttons, but without filaments, adhering to the body of 
the ſpadix; they are large and ſquare. N 

Round the baſe of the ſpadix, ſtand numerous oval 
bodies, tipped with hairy filaments: the firſt named 
bodies were Nectaria, but theſe are the rudiments of 
fruit; theſe feathered tops are of the ſtigmata, and they 
have no ſtyle. Each is followed by a roundiſh berry, in 
which are many ſeeds. 

Culture of the Trifoliate ARUM. 

We have already obſerved that it is a native of 
America, and ſhall now add that it is found in various 
degrees of heat and cold, but always in the ſame foil : 
this is a mellow earth, enriched by fallen leaves and 
rotted boughs of trees, whoſe ſhade in ſome degree 
covers it. Thus we are to raiſe it, and it will attain al] 
its natural perfeCtion, 

A compoſt ſhould therefore be made in the following 
manner: mix equal parts of light paſture mould, pond- 
mud, and earth of an old wood pile; throw them in a 
heap, and let them lie ſome months. 

Let ſeeds be ſaved in America and ſent over; and in 
the latter end of February, let a couple of pots be filled 
with the compoſt : let the ſeeds be ſcattered over the 
ſurface, and covered with a quarter of an inch of the 
fame mould, ſifted over them. Let theſe be plunged up 
to the rim in a bark-bed, and the earth kept moiſt. 

When the young plants appear, let the weakeſt, 
where they ſtand too cloſe, be taken up; and when the 
others are of a ſize to remove, let each be planted in a 
ſmall pot of the ſame compoſt. 

Let them be_ſhaded till they have taken root, and 
then inured to the air by degrees. In June let them be 
taken intirely out, and a tortnight after planted in a 
warm border, where there is ſome ſhade, the holes being 
filled with the compoſt. 


Here they will ſtand our winters ; and after the firſt 


ſtock is thus raiſed, they may be encreaſed by parting | 
the roots, which ſhould be taken up for that purpoſe in- 


autumn. 
ASARABACCA, Aſarum, the name of a genus of 


plants, ranged by Linnzus under the dodecandria mono- 
 gyna, and of which there are four ſpecies; 1. Afarum, 


1 


| with kidney-ſhaped leaves, which have two blunt points, 


or the common Aſarabacca; 2. Afarum, with kidney- 
ſhaped leaves, ending in a point; 3. Aſarum, with 
blunt, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, with foot-ſtalks ; 
4. Aſarum, with ſeflile imbrecated leaves, and flowers 
cut into four parts, or the Hypociſt. 

Theſe are perennial plants; the firſt grows naturally 
in ſome parts of England, and other countries of 
Europe : it is propagated by parting of the roots in 
autumn, and thrives in a moiſt, ſhady place. The 
ſecond ſpecies is a native of Canada, and is propagated 
like the firſt. The third fort grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Carolina : it ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady border. The fourth is a native of Spain and 
Portugal, and is tenderer than any of the reſt ; they are 
propagated like the. firſt and ſecond ſorts, by parting of the 
roots, 

ASCLEPIAS, Swallow-wort, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and of 
which there are eighteen ſpecies. But the deſcription 
and culture of the three following which are the 
moſt beautiful plants of this genus, will enable the gar- 
dener to cultivate the reſt, whenever they ſhall be deſired. 

Varizgated Flawered ASCLEPIAS. 

This is a plant of extreme elegance, known in very 
early times, and afterwards left unobſerved for man 
ages, a native of the Indies, and of our American poſ- 
ſeſſions : its beauty is ſufficient to enſure it in this age 
of curioſity, from farther neglect. 

Linnzus calls it Aſclepias, with oval, rugged, naked 
leaves, a ſimple ſtalk, and low umbells, with woolly 
foot-ſtalks, The name is long, but it conveys a deſcrip - 
tion of the plant. 

The root. is thick, and of an irregular ſhape ; the 
ſtalk is firm, upright, purpliſh at the baſe, and of a 
pale green upwards, and is a little downy. 

The leaves ſtand in pairs, and wy arc of a ſimple, 
pleaſing form, oblong, conſiderably broad, ſupported 
by ſhort, reddiſh foot-ſtalks, and in themſelves of a deep 
coarſe green, with a red middle rib. 

They are not downy, as the ftalk is, but rough 
upon the ſurface, from their own natural incqualities. 

The flowers are not large of themſelves, but they 
cloathe the top in a vaſt tuft, conſpicuous at a diſtance 
by its bright colour, and much more near from its 
elegant variegations. 

The outer-part of each flower is ſometimes white, 
but when the plant is in its higheſt perfection, it is 
lightly ſtained with a fleſh-colour; the inner part is of a 
glowing crimſon, ſomewhat tinged with a caſt of purple. 

Each flower ſtands in a little cup, formed of a ſingle 
piece, broke into five pointed ſegments at the edge, 
which remains with the fruit. 

The body of the flower is formed of a ſingle petal, cut 
into five deep ſegments, which are of an oval form, 
pointed at the end, and ſomewhat bent. 

Within theſe ſtand in each flower five nectaria, ſur- 
rounding the parts of impregnation ; each of theſe is 
broad, thort, and of an irregular figure, and from its 
baſe riſe a kind of horn, whole points turn towards the 
hlaments : within this, round about the filaments, is 
placed another ſingular ſubſtance, of a truncated form, 
ſurrounded by five ſcales, in the manner of a caſe at the 
tides, and opening by as many cracks. 

Within theſe ſtand five filaments, ſo ſhort, they 
would not be diſtinguiſhable, but for the buttons they 
ſupport; and in the midſt of them riſes a double germen, 
or rudiment of a fruit, with two ſtyles, ſo ſhort, that 
like the filaments, they would not be diſtinguiſhable, 
but for the tops or ſtigmata they ſupport. 

The fruit ſucceeding theſe, is a double pod with nu- 
merous ſeeds in each, crowned with down, and a looſe 
receptacle, | 

ulture of this ASCLEPIAS. 

The plant is a native of North America, and may 
therefore may be raiſed with us eaſily, and kept alive 
with little trouble ; but though the cold of its natural 
climate makes it bear ours well, we have not the heat: 
our ſummers do not cqual theirs, 


There 
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Therefore to make the plant flowet in all its glory, we 
mult give it the aſſiſtance of the ſtove. 


'The ſoil in which it is naturally found, is a looſe, 


light, rich mould, ſuch as is common on the edges of 


foreſts, where broken boughs and decayed leaves have 


rotted upon it, and covered it from year to year, ren- 
dering it at once rich and mellow. 

This muſt be imitated by the following compoſt: mix 
a barrow of good earth from under the turf in a meadow, 
half a barrow of pond mud, and a barrow of rich earth 
from under an old wood- pile; let theſe be well ſtirred 
together, and thrown in an heap till wanted. 

Lat ſome of the ſeeds be procured from North America, 
and directions given that they may be gathered when 
full ripe, and ſent over in the pods. | 

In the beginning of March, ſow theſe upon a moderate 
hot-bed, and when the plants appear, forward them by 
frequent gentle waterings. 

When you can ſee which are the ſtrongeſt plants, pull 
up the others, reſerving only ſo many as you chuſe to 
raiſe, 

Let them ſtand in this bed till they crowd one another, 
then take them up carefully with a little of their own 
earth, and plant them ſeverally in ſmall pots, filled with 
the compoſt. 0 

Give them a gentle watering, ſet them in a bark-bed, 
and ſhade them till they are well rooted. 

Then by degrees harden them to the air, and bring 
them out in July among the green-houſe plants. 

For this year they are only to be ſet in the green-houſe 
in winter, and taken out with, the reſt in ſpring; but 
the ſucceeding autumn let one or more of the tineſt of 
them be taken into the ſtove, and they will then flower 
with the full beauty they have in their natural climate. 

Siant ASCLEPIAS, 

This is a plant long known to the botanical ſtudents, 
and as long celebrated for its ſingularity and beauty. 

Linnæus, to diſtinguiſh the ſpecies, names it Aſcle- 
pias, with oblong oval leaves, embracing the ſtalk. 
The common name by which our gardeners know it, is 
Beidal-oſſar. . 5 

The root ſpreads under the ſurface, and has innu- 
merable fibres; the ſtalk is firm, tough, upright, and 
ſeven feet high, its ſubſtance woody, and its colour 
brown toward the bottom, and upwards purpliſh, tinged 
with green; the leaves are large: their ſhape is oblong, 
with a tendency to oval, and they have an obtuſe point; 
two ſtand at each joint, and having no foot-ſtalks, their 
broad baſes cloſe about the ſtalk ; their colour is a fine 
green on the upper fide, and paler underneath ; and 
their ribs, which are very high and conſpicuous, are natu- 
rally of a whitiſh green, but often tinged with purple. 

The flowers ſpread from the extremity of the {talks 
into a kind of umbells, and are extremely fingular and 
elegant; they are of a pale red towards the ends of the 
petals, and whitiſh, with a tinge of green at their baſe, 
but in the middle of the flower the colour is a very lively 
red, | 

This variation in the colour of every flower, their 
elegance ſingle, and the full beauty of the regular cluſter 


of them, ſtamp upon the plant a character of grandeur, 


none ſhould neglect, who are at the expence of raiſing 
exotics. 

After each flower come two pods, large, ſwoln, and of 
a lively green, tinged variouſly with purple: but from 
the largeſt cluſter of flowers few of theſe are produced, 
for the generality are abortive, | 

This is the general figure of the plant, but its lowers 
demand a more ftrict attention, for few are more 
ſingular. , 

Fach flower has its ſeparate cup; this. is very ſmall, 
formed of a ſingle piece, and nicked in five parts at the 
rim. 

The body of the flower is formed of a fingle petal, 
divided deeply into five ſegments: theſe are large, and of 
an oval form, but pointed at the tip, and they naturally 
bend a little : theſe have the light red tinge we men- 


tioned ; in the outer part of the flower, and the united 
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part at the bottom, it is whitiſh and greeniſh. 

In the midſt of the flower ſtand five neCtaria, or glan- 
dules, with a kind of folid plates or ſcales, riſing from 
them: theſe converge, and they are of the fine high and 
gaudy red, which we have deſcribed, in the central part 
of the flower; theſe ſolid plates, ariſing from the glan- 
dules, are altogether ſingular, | 

The glandules themſelves are found in the flowers of 
all the Aſclepias kind: but in others they are auriculated 
outward, and have a fort of horn, turning its point 
inward, The plates in this flower give it an aſpect 
unlike, not only to the others of its kind, buttoevery 
thing in nature, 8 

In the centre ſtand five filaments, ſo ſhort, thay they 
would not be perceived but for their buttons, which are 
large and oblong : theſe are fixed to a ſhort truncated 
body, ſplitting at the ſides in five parts. 

Ihe ſtyles are two, and they, like the filaments, are 
ſo ſhort, that but for their ſtigmata, or tops, they would 
ſcarce be diſtinguiſhable. 

Culture of this ASCLEPIAS. 

It is a native of the eaſt, and of the warmeſt parts of 
South America, and with us requires the heat of a ſtove 
to bring it to any degree of perfection, 

The method of propagating it is by ſeeds, and 
great care ſhould be taken to obtain theſ in their pods, for 
otherwiſe they uſually tail. 

Early in the ſpring let a couple of garden-pots be filled 
with ſome light, rich earth, from an improved part of 
the garden: and upon the ſurface of this ſcatter' the 
ſeeds at equal diſtances ;\ ſift over them about half a 
quarter of an inch of 4 ſame mould, and then ſet the 


pots up to their rim in Mark hot- bed. 

Once in three days give them a gentle watering, with 
water that has ſtood in tke ſtove twelve hours: and every 
now and then open the glaſſes for a little time, to give 
them air. Enn 

Thus they will ſhoot, and ſooner or later, according 
to the newneſs or age of the ſeeds, the gardener will fee 

3 
heſe he muſt watch carefully, once in two days 
giving them a very gentle watering: and when the ſun 
is hotteſt upon the place, allowing them a little air. 

When they have thus arrived at ſome little height, let 
there be as many ſmall pots provided as there are plants, 
let theſe be filled with good garden mould, and ſet in the 
bed for three days, that the earth may be of the ſame 
degree of heat with that in which they are growing. 

hen let them be carefully taken up, and one planted 
in the middle of each of theſe pots. 

When fixed in the mould, let them have a gentle 
watering, with water which has ſtood to be warmed in 
the ſtove, and let them he all ſet up to the rim in the 
bark: let the glaſſes be ſhaded with mats, and little air 
admitted till they have taken rot. 

After this they will grow faſt: let them, when they 
are encreaſed in ſize, be ſhifted into larger pots; and 
when they are ſo tall as to reach the glaſſes of the frame, 


let them be taken into the ſtove, and fet in the bark-bed 
there. | 


After this they will require nothing but the common 
management of ſtove-plants, and they will riſe to their 
full perfection, and produce their ſingular and elegant 
flowers in great abundance. 

Willew-leaved fbrub AscLEPIAS. 

This elegant and ſingular Aſclepias is very well worth 
the attention of all who propagate curious plants. It is 
of regular growth, and pleaſing aſpect, and not only of 
conſiderable duration in the time of flowering, but full 
of ſingularity in the fruit. 8 

Linnæus calls it, ſhrubby Aſclepias, with the leaves 
lanceolate, and turned at the edges. The root is ſpread- 
ing, and hung with many long fibres. 5 

The ſtem is woody, and covered with a brown bark. 
The branches are numerous, and the young ſhoots are 
green, tinged often in part with red. The leaves on 
the lower part of the branches ſtand in pairs, but toward 
the top leſs regularly : they are long, narrow, and — A 
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faint green, curled frequently at the edges, and marked 


with reddiſh ribs. 

Lhe flowers riſe from the bottom of the leaves in 
ſmall umbells, fix or eight in each. "Theſe have a long 
common footſtalk, and from the head of that as _— 
ſeparate ſhorter footſtalks as there are flowers, Theſe 
fpread out, and form the open rounded head ; and the 
whole umbell na urally hangs or droops a little. The 
colour of the flowers is a pale whitiſh green in the pe- 
tals, and a duſkier tinge with ſomewhat of yellow or 
hoary in the middle. 

Each is compoſed of five ſegments of a petal, and a 
conſpicuous nectarium, and is placed in a cup formed 
of one piece, cut into five ſlight parts. ' 

The cup is ſmall in compariſon of the flowers, and 
is permanent, 

The five ſegments of the flower reſemble ſo many pe- 
tals : they are of an oval figure but pointed, and lightly 
turned with the ſun, 


The nectaria are equal in number to the ſegments of 


the flower, and they ſurround the parts of impregnation. 
Each is of a figure approaching to oval, but auticulated 
on the outſide ; and from the baſe riſes a kind of ſmall 
horn, which bends towards the parts of impregnation. 
Beſide this there is a truncated body, which covers the 
organs of impregnation, with five ſcales at the edge, and 


the nectarium | ; 
The buttons are five, they have ſcarce any filaments, 


as many openings at the ſides; this is an appendage of 


and they are buried, as it were by the truncated body of 


the nectarium among the ſcales. 

There are two rudiments of fruit to each flower; they 
have ſcarce any ſtyles, but are.crowned with ſimple ſlig- 
; mata, and are at length ripened into two large, oblong, 

inflatted pods, containing numerous ſeeds winged with 
down, and a looſe receptacle. | 
Culture of this ASCLEPIAS., 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Africa where it 
lives freely in a dry ſandy foil, expoſed to the full ſun ; 
but though it bears this heat and barrenneſs, it is not 
the ſoil or expoſure moſt ſuited to its thriving. When 
it happens to fall into the fide of a thicket, where there 
is ſhelter, and a better mould, it ſhews more vigour and 
more beauty. According to theſe differences it will pro- 
duce flowers of a deeper or paler colour in great variety ; 
and we fee ſome conſiderable change in that reſpect, but 
it is the ſtate wherein we have repreſented them they are 
moſt elegant. 

The gardener has his choice of raiſing it from ſeed, 
or by cuttings; but there is no advantage in the railing 
it from ſeed, which is the more tedious way ; and the 
8 take root ſo eaſily, that it is better to depend on 
them. 

'The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe cuttings is June, 
and they ſhould have the advantage of a hot- bed. In this 


let them be kept till they have taken good root ; and then 
let them be taken up, and planted ſeparately in pots, of 


the light compoſt. 

They ſhould then be ſet in the hot-bed again, and 
ſhaded from the noon-day ſun, They ſhould be watered 
every cvening; and when they are well eſtabliſhed, they 
ſhould be more perfectly hardened by keeping open the 
2 and then brought out among the green-houſe 
plants. 

They muſt early in autumn be taken into the houſe, 
and removed into larger pots, as they increaſe in ſize ; 
always preſerving the whole ball of earth from the for- 
mer pot about them, and trimming the fibres that hang 
from its edges. 


They will thus grow to fix or eight feet high, and 
flower as well as in their native country. 


ASH-TREE, Fraxiuus, a genus of plants ranged 


by Linnzus under the polygamia dicecia, and of which 
there are three ſpecies. 1. Afſh-tree, with the ſmaller 
leaves ſawed, and flowers without petals, or the com- 
mon Afh-tree. 2. Aſh-tree, with the ſmaller leaves 
ſawed, and flowers having petals. 3. Afſh-tree, with 
the ſmaller leaves very entire and taper footſtalks. 


ASP 

The firſt is a native of moſt parts of Europe parti- 
cularly of England, and in ſome gardens is preſerved .a 
variety. of it with variegated leaves. The ſecond ſort 
grows naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
the third in Virginia, Theſe trees are propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe. The ground where 
they are ſown ſhould be kept clean all the ſummer, and 
not diſturbed : when the plants. come up they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and if they make good progreſs 
in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit for tranſplanting in au- 
tumn, as ſoon as their leaves begin to fall ; and to prevent 
injuring their roots they ſhould be taken up with a ſpade, 
placing them at a foot and a half diſtance, in rows three 
feet 7, Joy Here they may remain two years, at the 
end of which time they will be ſtrong enough for plant- 
ing in the places where they are to remain, The ground 
where the plants are raiſed ſhould not be better than that 
they are deſigned to ſtand in; and it is much the beſt 
method to make the nurſery upoh a part of the ſame land 
where the trees are deſigned to be planted, and then a 
ſufficient number of the trees may be left ſtanding upon 
the ground. "This tree propagates itſelf in plenty by 
the feeds which ſcatter in autumn, provided they happen 
to fall in places where cattle do not come. 

Mountain ASH. See the article SERvICE-TREE; 

ASHES. The aſhes of all kinds of fuel make a fine 
manure for lands : they are the moſt proper for cold and 
wet lands, and ſhould be kept dry till the time of uſing 
them, that the rain may not waſh out their ſalts ; one 
load of dry aſhes are found by the farmers to go as far 
as two loads that have been more careleſsly kept; the 
wetting them moderately ſometimes with urine, or ſoap- 
ſuds, adds to their virtue; fix loads of common aſhes are 
generally allowed to an acre, but two loads of thoſe, pre- 
lerved in this manner, will be ſufficient for the ſame 
quantity of ground. | | | 

The advantage that vegetable aſhes ate of to land, is 
abundantly ſeen in the profit of the farmer, by burnin 
his ſtubble, &c. but ſea-coal aſhes are the beſt for col 
lands, and their virtue is found to be the moſt laſting of 
that of any kind. Aſhes are a great improvement to 
graſs ground, as well as ploughed lands, - On the for- 
mer they are to be ſtrewed in April, and on the latter as 
ſoon as the corn is ſown. 

Soap-aſhes, after the ſoap-boſlers have done with 
them, are found to be of great advantage to cold and 
four lands. The worſt ſort of land we have, which is 
naturally over-run with furze and heath, has been tried 
with this manure, in large quantities, and vaſt crops of 
wheat have been obtained from it for ſix years together, 
Kiln-aſhes, ſuch as are made of ſtraw, furze, &c. are 
as good as any, but they are much lighter: 

The maltſters in the weſt of England ſift theſe ovet 
their corn and graſs ; but being very light, this muſt b 
no means be done in windy weather, and ſucceeds be 
when done juſt before rain or ſnow. 

Pot- aſhes, after the pot-aſh-men have done with them, 
are alſo of great ſervice; but as they have been, in a 
great meaſure, deprived of their ſalt, they are to be laid 
on in conſiderable quantities. Turf aſhes are very good 
for all ſorts of land, but eſpecially for clay land; but 
theſe are much better when mixed firſt with lime. 

ASPARAGUS, a well known genus of plants, ge- 
nerally called Sparagus, and by corruption Sparrowgraſs. 
It is ranged by Linnæus among the hexandria monogynia z 
and of which there are ten ſpecies; but the only one cultivat- 
ed in the gardens is Aſparagus with an upright herbaceous 
ſtalk, briſtly leaves, and an equal ſtiſſula, or the garden 
Aſparagus. The other ſpecies are kept only in the gar- 
dens of the curious for the ſake of variety, and need 
not therefore be deſcribed here. 

The proper ſeaſon for making new plantations of Af. 
paragus, is in March, that being the proper ſeaſon to 
remove theſe plants: but it may be done any time in the 
month, when the weather is mild. 

In making plantations of theſe plants, one great 
article to be conlidered is, to make choice of a proper 


ſoil: it muſt not be wet, nor too ſtrong and ſtubborn, 
but 
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but ſuch as is moderately light and moiſt, ſo as readily 
to fall to pieces in digging or raking, &c. and in 
a ſituation that enjoys the full ſun, 

The ground where you intend to make new Aſparagus- 
beds, ſhould be regularly trenched, and a large quantity 
of good rotten dung, buried equally in the bottom of 
each trench. The trenches ſhould be deep enough to 
admit of the dung's being buried at leaſt twelve or fifteen 
inches below the ſurface of the ground. 

The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into 
beds four feet wide, with alleys two feet wide between 


each bed. 

Four rows of roots to be planted in each bed, and ten 
er twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between each 
plant, obſerving the two outſide rows of each bed ſhould 
be ſix inches from the edge. 

Next let it be obſerved, that the plants for this plan- 
tation muſt not be more than two years, and are pre- 
ferable, if my one year, old. The ſeed for raiſing theſe 
plants, may be ſown any time in March, on a bed of 
rich earth; and when the plants are of a proper height, 
they muſt be planted out in the following manner, 

— your line lengthways on the bed, ſix inches 
from the edge, and with a hoe, or ſpade, cut a trench 
cloſe to the Fins, about ſix inches deep, making that fide 
next the line nearly upright; when one trench is opened 
plant that, before you open another, placing the plants 
at the diſtance above directed. 

Great care muſt be taken in ſetting the plants, that 
they do not lie flat in the bottom of the trench, or drill, 
they ſhould be placed nearly upright, againſt the back of 
it, ſo that the crown of the plants may alſo ſtand up- 
right: let them be placed between two and three feet 
below the ſurface of the ground, as near as poſſible, in 
an equal depth, ſpreading the roots ſomewhat regular 
againſt the back of the trench, at the ſame time drawing 
a little earth againſt them with the hand, juſt to fix the 
plant in its due poſition. When one drill is thus planted, 
immediately with a rake draw the earth into the trench, 
over the plants, then proceed to open, plant, and cover 
another drill, as above, and ſo on till the whole is com- 
pleated. When they are all planted, let the ſurface of 
the beds be raked ſmooth, and cleared from ſtones. 

At each corner of the beds let a firm ſtake be driven 
into the ground, as a mark for the alleys, 

The Aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when 
the plants come up, which will be about the end 
of the next month, to keep them clean from weeds, 
which muſt be well attended to during the ſummer 
ſcaſon, 

It will be three years from the time of planting, 
before the Aſparagus-plants produce buds large enough 
to cut for uſe. 

A plantation of Aſparagus, if the beds are properly 
dreſſed every year in the ſpring and autumn months, will 
continue to produce good bugs ten or twelve years. 

It is a cuſtom ſometimes practiſed, in making new 
plantations of Aſparagus, and not a bad one, to ſow the 
ſeeds at once, in the beds where the plants are to remain: 
by this means they are not diſturbed by removal, and, 
conſequently, cannot fail of producing a regular crop. 

But it ſhould be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground 


were laid down the ſame year in Aſparagus, one planted 


with young plants, the other ſown as above, with ſeed, 
that piece which was planted will be ready to cut a year 
before that which was ſown. 

However, to ſuch as chooſe to raiſe a plantation of Aſpa- 
ragus at once from the ſeed, as above, the method is this : 
the beds ſhould be four feet wide, and prepared as before 
directed for the plants, then mark out four or five lines 
lengthways the beds, along theſe lines, at the diſtance 
of every nine or ten inches, put in a few ſeeds, covering 
them half an inch deep. 

When the plants have been come up ſome time, they 
muſt be thinned, leaving only two or three. of the 
ſtrongeſt in each place: and after a while thinned again, 
leaving but one of the beſt plants in each hole. 

A plantation thus raiſed, will produce buds fit to cut 
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the fourth ſpring after ſowing, and the fifth year, will 
be very fine and large. 

Aſparagus may allo be raiſed from ſeed, in the follow- 
ing manncr: ſow the ſeed broad-caſt, all over the bed, 
then tread it in, and caſt ſome of the earth out of the 
alleys, evenly over the bed, and rake it ſmooth. The 
plants will come up in a month or ſix weeks, when they 
muſt be kept very clean from weeds, by a careful hand, 
weeding it different times in the ſummer, If the weather 
is very dry when the plants firſt come up, it will be 
proper to refreſh them now and then with water, Which 
will greatly forward them in their growth. 

, They will be fit to plant out for good the following 

pring, | r: 

In March the Aſparagus- beds muſt be dreſſed for the 
ſpring: this is done by forking, or ſlightly digging 
them with a three-pronged fork : you ſhould, therefore, 
be provided with a proper fork, which ſhould have three 
tynes, about nine inches long, the tynes ſhould be per- 
fectly flat, about an inch broad, pretty thin, and che 
ends of them round and blunt. In forking the beds, be 
careful to looſen every part to a ſmall depth, taking great 
care not to go too 1 leſt you wound the crowns of 
the roots. 

The above work of forking the beds, is neceſlary to be 
done every ſpring, not only to looſen the ground to give 
liberty to the buds to ſhoot up, but alſo to give tree 
acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain; the beds 
being forked, taey muſt afterwards be raked even, ob- 
ſerving, that if you do not rake them immediately after 
they are forked, to defer it no longer than till the end of 
March, at fartheſt till the firſt week in April: by that 
time the buds will begin to advance towards the ſurface. 

As the method of cutting Aſparagus may not be fami- 
liar to every one, it will be proper to explain it. 

Provide yourſelf with a knife, the blade of which 
muſt be eight or nine inches long, about an inch and a 
half broad at the haft, and not more than half an inch 
at the point, which ſhould be rounded off from the back, 
and made ſomewhat blunt, and the edge ſhould be made 
full of ſmall teeth, like a ſaw ; when the buds are three 
for four inches high, they are fit to cut: lip the kniſe 
down cloſe to the bud, and take it off three or four 
inches within the ground; be careful not to wound or 
break off any young bud coming up from the ſame root, 
for there are always ſeveral buds in different ſtages of 
growth, advancing at the ſame time from the ſame 
root. | 
After the twentieth or twenty-fourth of June, you 
muſt, deſiſt from cutting, otherwiſe it will greatly weaken 
the roots : for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, 
the roots continue to ſend up new ſhoots, but every time 
they will be ſmaller: and the roots would ſo greatly 
exhauſt themſelves, as not to be capable of producing 
8 * very ſmall buds next year: 

Before the Aſparagus runs up to ſtalks, the beds ſhould 
be thoroughly cleared from weeds, a work which cannot 
be ſo readily done after the ſtalks are run up to a great 
height. 

Particular care ſhould al ſo be taken to keep the young 
Aſparagus-bed perfectly clear from weeds. | 

The young plants, which were ſown in the ſpring, 
will be up in June, and ſhould likewiſe be carefully 
hand-weeded. 

In the beginning, or ſome time in October, cut down 
the Aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 

Let the ſtalks, or haulm, be cut down cloſe to, or at 
leaſt within two or three inches of the ſurface of the 
beds: carry them immediately off the ground, then with 
a ſharp hoe, cut up all the weeds, and draw them off 
the beds into the alleys. 

This done ſtretch the line, and with a ſpade mark 
out the alleys between eighteen and twenty inches, or 
two feet wide, according to the width they were at 1;:{& 
made, . 

Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread the 
earth, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, neatly over the 
beds: and as you advance in digging, mind to pare the 

| weeds, 


1 
eeds, 
ha trench, and cover them a proper depth with earth ; 
obſerve to dig theſe alleys in a neat manner, that is, let 
an equal quantity of earth be laid over every bed, and 
make the edges of the beds full and ſtraight ; the alleys 
ſhould all be of an equal depth, and the bottoms ſhould 
be level. | RET EL lt 2 

Where it is intended to manure aſparagus beds with 
dung, it ſhould be done in October, but the dung muſt 
be applied before the alleys are dug. | 

The dung for that purpoſe mult be very rotten, and 
alſo very 
old Cucumber, or Melon beds; when the haulm and 
weeds are cleared off, this muſt be ſpread over the beds; 
let the dung be well broken, and laid of an equal thick- 
neſs in every part : then dig the alleys as above directed, 
and ſpread a due quantity of the earth of cach alley over 
the dung. das” 

At the ſame time the Aſparagus, which is intended for 
forcing, ſhould have their ſtalks cut down, and the 
weeds drawn off the beds into the alleys, , as above 
directed: then dig the alleys to bury the weeds, and as 
you proceed, ſpread a little of the earth over the beds. 

But that which is to be forced the enſuing winter need 
have nothing more done than to cut down the haulmy or 
ſtalks of the plants. 

The Seedling Aſparagus, which was ſown in the 
ſpring, ſhould, likewiſe, now have a little dreſſing. 

That is, clear the bed from weeds, and then ſpread an 
inch or two indepth of rotten dung over the bed. 

This ſhould not be deferred longer than the beginning 
of November, and the following method is to be ob- 
ſerved : cut down the ſtems, or haulm of the Aſparagus, 
cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, and let this be directly 
carried away. | 

Then with a ſharp hoe let every weed on the beds be 
on up, and at the ſame time draw them all off into the 

8. 

hen ſet the line, and with a ſpade cut, or mark out, 
the alleys, about eighteen ar twenty inches wide: this 
done, let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, 
and lay the earth neatly over the beds, and as you go on 
let the weeds which were drawn off the bed be buried in 
the alleys a proper depth, and let the edge of every bed 
be made full and ftrait. 

Hot-beds for raiſing early ASPARAGUs muſt be made in 
the following manner : get ſome good dung for that pur- 
poſe, and ſhake it up in a heap, and in eight or ten days 
after it will be fit for making the bed. 

Make the bed a yard, or three feet and a half high : 
let the top be made level and ſmooth, then lay on the 
earth, obſerving to let it be ſix or ſeven inches thick in 
every part, making the ſurface even: but the frame is 
not yet to be put on, for the warmth of the bed being 
at firſt very ſtrong, it might occaſion it to heat too 
violently. 

The bed being thus prepared, begin and place the 
roots on the ſurface, firſt raiſing a ridge of earth five or 
ſix inches high, at one end, to place the firſt courſe of 
roots againſt, then place them one againſt another, as 
cloſe as can be, till you have filled the bed, obſerving 
not to Jay the roots to the full extent of the bed, but a 
clear ſpace of at leaſt two inches on each ſide, to receive 
a wall of earth againſt the outſide root. 

'The whole being planted, get ſome pretty moiſt 
earth, and let this be banked yp cloſe againſt the outſide 
roots, ariſing an inch or two above their crowns: this 
done, cover the crowns of the roots all over with light 
earth, about two inches thick, which concludes the 
work, till the buds begin to appear through the ſurface. 

When the buds appear through the earth, lay on 
three inches depth of more earth, and by this time there 
will be hve inches of earth over the tops of the roots, 
then bank up a little more moiſt earth againſt the 

outſides, as above directed; this being done, prepare to 
put on the frame and lights. 

Before you put on the frame, let a quantity of ſharp 
pointed ſtakes, about two feet long, be procured, and 
alſo ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw or hay; theſe 


which were raked off the beds into the bottom of 


good: none is more proper than the dung of 


1 

hay or ſtraw- bands, are, by means of the ſtake, to be 
fixed and carried quite round the top of the bed, ſrom 
the ſurface of the dung to that of the earth, and are for 
the frame to reſt on, to fecure the earth which was 
banked up againſt the odd roots, fixing the bands 
properly with the above ſtakes, thruſting them down at 
due diſtances into the bed, as far as the top of the 
ſtakes, to be level with the ſurface of the earth: this 
done, ſet on the frame, reſting it upon the band of the 
ſtraw, and put on the glaſſes, 

The upper part of the ſtraw, or hay, muſt be level 
with the ſurface of the earth. 

The roots uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be three years old, 
and never more than four; a frame will contain, in each 
light, three or four hundred roots; and upwards, if 
properly placed. | 

Let it be obſerved, that during the time the bed is 
without the ftame, if there ſhould happen to fall much 
rain or ſnow, to cover it all over with a good thickneſs 
of ſtraw, or mats, or otherwiſe, to put oti the frame 
and lights. | | | 

It muſt be remarked that for the firſt week or ten 
days after the bed is made, and the roots ate planted, 
that the ſtate of its warmth ſhould be every day carefully 
examined: for that purpoſe thruſt two long ſticks 
down betwixt the roots, into the dung, in different parts 
of the bed, when upon drawing up the ſticks two or 
three times a day, and feeling the lower parts,' you can 
readily judge of the degree of heat; when it is found to 
be ſo violent as to threaten to burn the earth, and 
ſcorch the roots, it will be adviſeable to pour a 
large quantity of water all ovet the top of the bed, ſuf- 
ficient to penetrate conſiderably down into the dung ; 
and it will be likewiſe proper to bore, with a long thick 
ſtake, ſeyeral wide holes in the dung, on each ſide of 
the bed, to let in the air, and to let the rank ſteam and 
burning quality of the dung paſs off more freely ; but 
when the heat is become moderate, the Holes muſt be 
cloſed again, | | 

Likewiſe obſerve when the heat is moderate, it will 
be very proper to lay a quantity of dry, long litter, round 
the ſide of the bed, which will preſerve a fine kindly- 
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growing heat, and will defend the bed from being chilled 
y heavy rains, ſnow, &c. 

In the next place, obſerve when the heat of the bed 
begins to decline, or fall off, you ſhould prepare to 
rene w it as ſoon as poſſible, which is to be done by ap- 
plying a lining of hot dung to the fides of it. 

When there happens, at any time after the frame is 
on, to be much ſteam in the bed, the lights ſhould be 
now and then raiſed about an inch, to let it paſs freely 
away. 

ontinue to covet. the glaſſes every night, and in bad 
weather with mats or ſtraw. 

The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will be- 
gin to produce Aſparagus very tick, in four or five weeks; 
and provided the heat be kept up, will continue pro- 
ducing buds in great plenty, for abdut three weeks. A 
bed for a three- light frame, will for that time produce 
three or four hundred buds a week. 

The method of gathering Aſparagus in hot- beds, is to 
thruſt your finger down gently into the earth, and break 
the bud off cloſe to the roots, which they will readily 
do; but the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in 
the natural ground, would by reaſon of the buds coming 
up ſo very thick, one under another, deſtroy as many, 
or more than you gather. [ 

When it is intended to have a conſtant ſupply of Aſpa* 
ragus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſons, till that in the 
natural ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot- 
bed every three weeks, . 

A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for 
every new bed: for thoſe which have been once forced 
in a hot-bed, are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either it 


a hot-bed, or natural ground. 


T hoſe perſons who conſtantly would raiſe plantsfor fore- 
ing ſhould ſow ſome ſeed every year, obſerving that when 
the plants are one year old, to tranſplant them into an open 


ſpot, in rows, nine inches aſunder, and about the ſame 


diſtance | 
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diſtance in the row; when they have two ſummers 


growth, they are then fit to be taken up for forcing : 


but if they ſtand three years before you take them, up, 
they will produce much Jarger buds. 

t is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground 
always employed at the ſame time with Aſparagus-plants, 
for the above purpoſe, that is, one piece for the ſeed- bed, 
with ſeedling plants, which ſhould never ſtand longer 
than a year before tranſplanted ; the other two pieces to 
be with tranſplanted plants: one to be a years growth 
from the time of planting before the other, by which 
method of ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and 2 a 
quantity of plants every ſpring, you will, after the firſt 
three years, obtain a freſh piece of plants every year, fit 
for forcing. - 

The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or the firſt fortnight in March : it ſhould be ſown in a 
ſpot of light, rich ground ; ſow it tolerably thick, and 
tread it in, and raid ſome earth on the alley over it, and 
then rake the ſurface of the bed ſmooth. 

This is the proper management of a hot-bed, for 
raiſing or forcing carly Aſparagus: and if this method is 
followed, the bed will ſoon begin to produce abun- 
dantly ; the plants will riſe very thick in about a month 
or five weeks, and be of ſurpriſing quick growth. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is that when the heat 
of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by ap- 
plying-a lining of freſh horſe-dung to its ſides: this will 
be required in about eighteen or twenty days after the 
bed is made, nor muſt it be forgot to cover the oy 
every night with mats, or long litter: but this ſhould 
be particularly obſerved, when the plants begin to 
appear, | 

Note. In placing the plants on the bed, care ſhould 
be taken to ſet the crowns of the roots upright, and to 

ther thoſe of each plant cloſe together, ſo that a bed 
for a three-light frame may contain, at leaſt, between 
two and three hundred roots in each light. 

The plants for the above purpoſe of forcing, ſhould 


not be leſs than three, nor more than four or five years 


old. 

ASPEN-TREE, a ſpecies of Poplar, with roundiſh, 
anzularly indented leaves, ſmooth on both ſides, ſtanding 
upon ſuch long flender footſtalks, that they are ſhaken 
with the leaſt wind; and from this circumſtance the tree 
has acquired the name of the trembling Poplar or Aſpen- 
tree. The culture of this tree is the ſame with that of 
the Abele-tree already deſcribed. See the article ABELE- 
TREE. 

ASPHODELUS, KMKing's Spear, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus under the hexandria monagynia, and 
of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Aſphodelus with 
a leafy ſtalk and triangular fiſtular leaves generally called 
the yellow Aſphodel. 2. Aſphodelus with a naked ſtalk, 
and awl-ſhaped, ſerrated, and ſomewhat fiſtular leaves. 
3. Aſphodelus with a naked ſtalk, and ſword-ſhaped 
ſmooth leaves. Of theſe we ſhall only deſcribe the yel- 
low Aſphodel, the culture of that being ſufficient for all 
the reſt. 

This plant is well known in our gardens, and very 
well deſerving its place in them, ſpecious, and of eaſy 
culture; bearing, without ſhelter, the ſeverity of our 
worſt ſeaſons. | 

The root is tuberous and yellow; it conſiſts of nu- 
merous oblong parts connected to one common head, 
and hung with thick fibres. 

The Kina riſe in a vaſt tuft, and are long, lender, 
and of a pale green, naturally greyiſh, often yellowith : 
they are angulated, edged, hollowed, and ſharp point- 


ed. 

The ſtalk is a yard high, round, robuſt, and perfectly 
upright. 

7 e leaves are placed irregular on it, and my are 
like thoſe from the root but ſmaller, and uſually paler. 
The flowers are extremely numerous, they form a 
long lender ſpike, covering the ſtalk from the middle up- 
wards, and ſurrounding it innumerably; buds openin 
full blown, and fading flowers always cluſtering . cloſe 
round it together, 


| woolly matter upon t 


A'S: 


They are placed on a ſhort and ſlender footſtalk, and 
are in colour of a pure gold yellow. They riſe without 
any cup from the footſtalk, and each appears to be com- 
poſed of fix oblong, broad, and inted petals ; but they 
are really ſegments of one petal, for the baſe is entire, 
and the flower comes off unbroken. In the baſe of the 


flower appear fix little fibres, which riſe from the bot- 


toms of the ſegments, and form a little globular pro- 
tuberance. 

The filaments are ſix, and they deſerve attention, they 
are inſerted into theſe films which compoſe the necta- 
rium ; they are ſmaller from the bottom to the top arch- 
ed, and of different lengths, three longer and three 
ſhorter. Their buttons are oblong, — very conſpi- 
cuous. 

The ſtyle riſes ſingle in the midft of theſe from a 
roundiſh rudiment of the ſeed-veſſel, and is terminated 
by a blunt ſtigma at top. : 

Culture of this ASPHODEL. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, fringing 
the margin of little brooks and hanging from the ſides of 
craggy hills where there is a light ſoil, and ſome, but not 
too much moiſture, 

T his muſt be our rule of propagating it ; and very little 
trouble is required, Let a mixture be made of two thirds 
light paſture earth, and one third pond mud, add to half 
a load of this a buſhel] of cow dung, and the ſame quan- 
tity of wood-pile earth, and mix them well together ; 


cChuſe a ſpot in the garden where the morning ſun ſhines 


freely, anddig in this compoſt, 

In the middle of Auguſt procure ſome parted roots, 
and plant them at two foot diſtance, burying the head 
half an inch, They will require no care but that 
which is taken in common with every thing in the border; 
and they will flower the next year. After this to keep 
them in perfeCtion, they ſhould be every autumn taken 
up, the fide roots cut off and freſh compoſt put into the 
place. They are then to be planted at the ſame diſtance 
as at firſt, and they will thus preſerve their full vigour, | 

The ſeeds, which ripen freely in round fleſhy capſules, 
will grow as freely in the open ground; but there is no 
need for the trouble, the plant is ſo common, and in- 
creaſes ſo faſt by the root, that enough is always read 
for that propagation ; and there is no advantage in rail 
ing it from ſeed, for it is not one of thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers admit a variety of colouring. ä 

Care ſhould be taken not to plant them in ſmall bor- 
ders, among tender flowers, for they will draw away all 
the nouriſhment, and ſtarve every thing elle. 

Alapecmaide AS T RAG U fu 8, there is ſcarcely 
ſo fingular a plant in our gardens as this; and though it 
can by no means come under the denomination of a 
flower, few are more elegant. Its whole form pleaſes 
the eye, and its hardineſs and eaſy culture are a further 
recommendation, 

Linnzus calls it, upright Aſtragulus with cylindric 
ſpikes of flowers, almoſt without footſtalks, and woolly 


| Cups and pods. _ 


The root is fibrous and ſpreads far. The ſtalk is 
round, thick, upright, hairy, and a yard high, of a pale 
green, not branched, jointed, bent a little from joint to 
joint, and hollow. The leaves are extremely 1 ular 
and beautiful. One ſtands at each joint of the Ralk, 
and they are of the winged or pinnated kind, a foot in 
length, and narrow. The rib is pale, and covered with 
a long woolly down. The pinnz are about four and 
twenty pair on each, with an odd one at the end: they 
are oblong, moderately broad, undivided, and of a pale 
ws covered with the ſame woolly hairs which over- 

pread the reſt of the plant; and the ribs are beautifully 
twiſted, or waved in their courſe. 

'The flowers are moderately large, of a yellow colour, 
and they are cluſtered together in very elegant thick 
heads: theſe are of the ſize of a hen's egg, and at firſt 
they appear much like that form ; but as the upper flowers 
open they become cylindric. They are placed in the 
boſoms of the leaves, almoſt without footſtalks, and 
their cups are woolly as the reſt of the plant. The 

heſe is white, very long and * | 
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d adds greatly to the beauty of the tuft: the pale 
w_ Rowers appearing with a particular luſtre as they 
burſt from this ſilvery bed. ; 

The leaves ſtand at confiderable diſtances, and theſe 
noble heads of flowers riſe ere& from their boſoms, and 
run up cloſe to the - 5 the whole plant has a ſingular, 

leaſing ſmell. 
im Culture of this ASTRAGULUS, 

The plant is a native of ſeveral parts of Europe, and 
the ſeeds of it have _ been received from Siberia. 
It loves a deep rich mould, and will bear any expoſure 
in our gardens. The ſeeds ripen very well with us, and 
the beſt method of raiſing the plant is this, ; 

Dig up in the nurſery a bed of good mould ; and in 
the latter end of March level the ſurface, and ſcatter on 
ſome of the ſeeds ſaved from a ſtrong plant, and kept 
dry during the winter. When the plants have ſome 
little ſtrength take up the weakeſt, and leave the others 
at eight inches diſtance, Thus let them ſtand till Octo- 
ber, only keeping the bed free from weeds, and in dry 


weather watering it. 


Then let ſome deep holes be opened in different parts 
of the borders where the plants are intended to flower; 
and let the plants be taken up to the full depth of their 
roots with a ball of their own earth. Let them be 

lanted with care, and the mould be ſettled about them 
by a moderate watering. Thus they will root well dur- 
ing the winter, and flower the ſucceeding year with great 
ſtrength. They ſhould not be tied up to ſticks when 
they are ripe to ſtalk, for their ſtem is of ſufficient 
ſtrength, and there is a pleaſing wildneſs in their free 
manner of growing. 

ASTER, Starwort, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus under the Hyngengſia polygamia ſuper flua, 

Of this genus there are no Jeſs than thirty diſtin 
ſpecies which are enumerated here ; it will be ſufficient 

or us to deſcribe the China Aſter, eſpecially as the cha- 
racter of the After tribe is ſo ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
it. 

The garden ſcarce affords a more elegant flower than 
this, when double and well coloured : and there is great 
advantage in its bearing tlie open air, and common 
ground, Linnzus calls it Aſter with oval, angulated, 
and dentated leaves on footſtalks; and with broad leafy 
cups terminating the ſtalks and branches. 


The root is compoſed of numerous fibres connected 


to a ſmall head; they are long, white, and ſpreading ; 
and in proportion as they have room to extend themſelves 
the plant flouriſhes. 

The ſtalk is round and ridged, of a purpliſh colour, 
"ey. much branched, and two feet high. 

he leaves toward the lower part are oval, angulated 

a little, variouſly indented, placed on footſtalks, and of 
a deep blackiſh green. 

Thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalks are narrower and 
have no footſtalks; they have ſeveral deep notches on 
the ſides; their colour is a ſomewhat paler green, and 
their ſurface rough, Thoſe at the extremities of the 
branches, and juſt under the flowers, are narrower yet 
and paler ; they are waved a little at the edges, but the 
have no indentings. The flowers terminate all the 
branches, and there are ſeveral others on ſhort footitalks, 
which riſe from the boſoms of the upper leaves. 

In the ſingle and natural ſtate of the plants they are 
extremely large and elegant; conſiſting of a ſeries of 
violet coloured rays, ſurrounding a golden diſk ; but in 
that improved condition to which the plant is brought 
by modern culture, the variety and luſtre of the flowers 
is almoſt beyond imagination. The rays inſtead of en- 
riching a large diſk in a large ſeries, are numerous, and 
diſpoſed in one range within another with a moſt pleaſing 
irregularity: in colour they are violet, blue, crimſon, 
or White; or of any of the tincts which painting can 
produce from a mixture of thoſe three. Wes 

In either of theſe colours, the plant covered with a 


multitude of flowers on all its ſpreading branches, affords 


a moſt pleafing appearance ; and a number of them placed 
at a moderate diſtance, with other autumnal flowers be- 


tween, gives a grace, that ſcarce any thing equals, 
advanced icaſon when they flower, | 


| 
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The cup is formed of ſeveral ranges of leafy ſcales. 

The flower is compoſed of a number of tubular floſ- 
cules, ranged cloſe together in a diſk, with a circle of 
ſurrounding rays. | __— 

The tubular floſcules in the diſk have the rim cut into 
five ſegments, and expanded; and in theſe are five ſhort 
filaments, with long buttons which coaleſce into a cylin- 
der. In the centre of them ſtands a ſingle ſlender ſtyle 
ſplit at the top. This riſes from an oblong rudiment, 
crowned with alittle rim, which was the cup of the par- 
ticular floſcule. The rays are long, and broadeſt in the 
middle, and they have three indentings at the end. Theſe 
have at their baſe a rudiment of a ſeed, and from it a 
long flender ſtyle with two heads ; but there are no fila- 
ments or buttons. Theſe are therefore female floſcules ; 
the tubular ones in the diſk hermaphrodite : both theſe 
and the others are ſucceeded by perfect ſeeds, 

Culture of the China As TRR. 

In the middle of March let a hot- bed be prepared for 
the ſeeds; and covering it five inches withſfine mould, when 
it is of a due temper, the heat gentle, and the mould 
warm through, let the ſeeds be ſcattered on with an even 
hand, and a quarter of an inch of the ſame mould be 
ſifted over them. 

When the young plants appear let them be thinned 
where they riſe too cloſe; and from this time let the 
glaſſes of the bed be raiſed more and more every day, 
that the plants may be habituated to the air. The com- 
mon error is the keeping them too cloſe in this firſt bed, 
and then removing them to another of the ſame kind, 

They ſhould be planted out of the firſt bed into the 
open ground, it muſt be in a well choſen ſpot, and their 
ſucceſs depends upon the hardening them in the very firſt 
period of their growth. 

If they are drawn up weak, tall, and tender at this 
time, they will be checked greatly upon removing into 
the air, and infects will ſeize on them; they never will 
have their full bigneſs, nor their true ſhape. 

Chuſe a piece of ground in the ſeminary that is well 
ſheltercd from the cold winds, and open to the mornin 
ſun. Let a bed be well dug up in this a full ſpade deep, 
and the mould perfectly broke. When the plants on the 
hot-bed are three inches high, let this bed be marked 
out into A of ten inches bigneſs; and in the even- 
ing of a c wy day, let the plants be taken up, each 
with a good ball of mould; and holes being opened 
ready for their reception in this new bed, let them be 
planted one in the centre of each ſquare. 

Let the mould be carefully gathered about them ; and 
give them a moderate watering. Shelter them with a 
reed-hedge to defend them from the wind and ſun till 
rooted ; and promote this by frequent moderate waterings. 
Every evening let theſe be repeated, unle(s natural 
ſhowers happen. Proportion the quantity of watering 
to the condition of the mould, it muſt never be made 
wet or ſappy, nor ever ſuffered to be very dry. 

Once in four days let the ground be broke with a hoe; 
and if any plant among them appear blighted, let the in- 
jured part be cut off; and nature left to her chance for 
renewing it. It is better to cut down a plant on this 
occaſion, within one joint of the ground, than to ſuffer 
it to continue in that diſeaſed ſtate; there will a better plant 
riſe from the bottom than could have been made from the 
whole, 

Six weeks the plants ſhould remain in this bed; and 
after that they will be fit for removing to the places 
where they are to flower, | 

Some keep them longer out of the garden, but it is 
wrong, for they bear removing worſe; and the flower 
buds being formed, the beauty of the plant is often 
ſpoiled by the check they receive at that time. 

It is beſt to have one large bed for thoſe plants, not 
to diſperſe them into borders. The inferior kinds may 
be placed in that manner, but the fine ones ſhould be pre- 
ſerved ſeparate. 

When the plants have had ſix weeks growth in their 
ſecond bed, let a fine warm ſpot be choſen for them in 
the garden, and a bed dug up two ſpade deep, the mould 
fine and freſh, At the ſame time let ſome holes be open- 


ed 
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ed in different parts of the common borders. Let che 
bed be marked with lines length-way and acroſs, at a 


| 
E diſtance, z«d in the centre of each open a large 
Ole. . 0 „ 

In a cloudy evening take up the plants out of the nur- 
ſery bed, each wi tha good ball of eartun. ; 

9 as in ſpite of all care have been damaged, are to 
be planted in the borders: the fine ones in theſe holes, 
one plant in each; the mould muſt be well cloſed about 
them, and they muſt be here as at firſt, ſhaded, and 
watered every evening, till they have taken root. | 

A ſhowery ſeaſon is a great aſſiſtance, at the time of 
this tranſplanting, but if nature withholds this benefit, 
the gardener muſt ſupply its place by frequent waterings. 

Though a ſhowery time is a great advantage, he muſt 
not defer the work in expeCtation of it: for on the 
making this laſt tranſplantation in good time, depends 
the future ſucceſs of the plants. | 

When they are well rooted in the new bed, they will 
require no more care than to have the ground between 
them at all times kept clear from weeds, and once in ten 
days very well broke, to the depth of an inch or two, 
with a hoe. The waterings muſt alſq be frequently re- 
peated, In this manner the China-Aſter will be brought 
to flower, in its full perfection. mY 

AVENUES, are walks planted on each fide with 
trees, leading to ſome particular place, and terminating 
in a proſpect. All Avenues that lead to a houſe, ought 
to be at leaſt as wide as the whole front of the houſe, 
if wider, they are ſtill better; and Avenues to woods and 

roſpects, ought not to be leſs than ſixty feet wide. 

he trees ſhould not be planted. nearer to one another 
than thirty-five feet, eſpecially if they are trees of a 
foreading Lind: and the ſame ought to be the diſtance, 
if they are for a regular grove. ; 

The trees moſt proper for Avenues with us, are the 
Engliſh Elm, the 3g the Horſe-cheſnut, the Beech, 
and the Abele. The Engliſh Elm will doin all grounds, 
except ſuch as are very wet and ſhallow, and this is pre- 
ferred to all other trees, becauſe it will bear cutting, 
heading, or lopping in any manner, better than moſt 
others. The rough or ſmooth Dutch Elm, is approved 
by ſome, becauſe of its quick growth : this is a tree 
which will bear removing very well, it is green almoſt 
as ſoon, and continues ſo, as long as any plant whatever, 
It makes an incomparable hedge, and is preferable to all 
other trees, for lofty eſpaliers. 

The Lime is valued for its regular growth, and fine 
ſhade. , 

The Horſe-cheſnut is proper for all places that are not 
too much expoſed to rough winds. 

The common Cheſnut will do extremely well in a good 
ſoil, and riſes to a conſiderable height, when planted 
ſomewhat cloſe, though when it ſtands fingle, it is 
rather inclined to ſpread than to grow tall. 

The Beech is a beautiful tree, and naturally grows 
well with us in its wild ſtate, but it is leſs to be choſen 


for Avenues than the before-mentioned, becauſe it does | 


not bear tranſplanting well, and is very ſubject to 
miſcarry. ; g N 

The Abele is fit for any ſoil, and is the quickeſt 
grower of any foreſt- tree; it ſeldom fails in tranſplanting, 
and ſucceeds very well in wet ſoils, in which the others 
are apt to fail. The Oak is but little uſed for Avenues, 
becauſe of its ſlow growth. . 

The old manner of planting Avenues was with regular 
rows of trees, and this has been always followed till of 
late; but we have now a much more magnificent method, 
by ſetting the trees in clumps, or plattoons, making the 
opening much wider than formerly, and placing the 
clumps at about three hundred feet diſtance from one 
another. In each of theſe clumps there ſhould be planted 
either ſeven or nine trees : but this is only to be practiſed 
where the Avenue is to be of ſome conſiderable length, 
for in ſhort walks it will not appear ſo elegant as ſingle 
rows of trees. The Avenues made by clumps are fitteſt 
for parks. The trees in each clump ſhould be planted 
about three feet aſunder, and a trench ſhould be thrown 
up round the whole, to prevent the deer from coming 


ſeeds as they ripen, chuſin 
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to the trees to bark them; 
AUGUST, the eighftf month of the 


1 ear, and it 


| 


which the following general directions ſhould be obſerved 
by the * 4 | | 
In flower-garden tranſplant the layers of Car- 


nations, Pinks, and Double Sweet- William, which b 
this time will have taken root, if timely laid. Take 
great care of the Auricula-plants, and now the Seedling 

uriculas will be fit for tranſplanting. In the parterre 
clip the evergreens, hedges, and pyramids, which in a 
wet ſeaſon will be much wanted. Make layers of all 
forts of ſhrubs and trees, which remain abroad all winter, 
always obſerving to lay down the moſt tender ſhoots, 
As the feaſon advances 1n heat, and the ſhowers are few, 
the plants of value will require watering, and moſt of all 
thoſe in pots; though potted plants bear lefs water at 
this time, than thoſe in the full ground, they require it 
oftener. Continue the care of gathering the ſeeds of 
flowers, as they ripen, and lay them in a dry, ſhady, 
and airy place, to harden. Continue the care of thoſe 
ſeedling plants of the tender kind, which are to take 
their owe in the ſtove, Thoſe which have been re- 
moved into large pots, will require ſhade and water, tilt 
they are rooted ; and thoſe which are yet in the ſmall 
pots, into which they were planted from the feed-bed, 
muſt, as they grow to a due ſize, be tranſplanted, and 
rooted afreſh, with the ſame care, While theſe are pre- 
paring to take their growth in the ſtove, thoſe which 
are there already, muſt be refreſhed with as much air as 
can be ſafely admitted. Go round the plants in flower, 
trimming each ; if an irregular ſhoot appears, take it 
off; take off alſo all decayed leaves, and let no flower 
remain which is paſt its full glow of beauty. Next, go 
over the ground, between the plants, with a fmall hoe. 
Inſects are as numerous in the flower garden at this 
ſeaſon, as in any other part of the ground: theſe muſt 
be deſtroyed without hurting the plants, if poſſible. 
The tender ſhrubs, lately inoculated, will now require 
to have their bandages Jooſened, that the ſap may cir- 
culate freely. The 8 of the ſummer, towards the 
end of this month, are going off, and thoſe of the 
autumn coming in. Mark thoſe of the firſt, intended for 
ſeed, and tie them to ſticks, and cut down the ſtalks of 
the others, or pull up thoſe that are annual, and periſh 
after lowering. 

Break the mould about the autumnal plants that are 
coming to flower, cut off all irregular ſhoots, pick away 
dead leaves, and give them every evening a gentle 
watering. Clear all the borders from weeds, and gather 
for this purpoſe the after- 
noon, See the graſs is cloſe mowed, and the gravel 
clean and well rolled. 
| In the ſeminary continue to bud the later kinds of 
fruit-trees, and look carefully over the ſtocks, which 
were budded the preceeding month : the bandages of 
theſe muſt be loofened, that the ſap may have free 
_ courſe. | | | 

Look carefully to the ſeed-beds of young ſtocks for 
future budding : they muſt be weeded and watered, and 
as the plants 13 in height, this care muſt be in- 
creaſed, | | 

Keep your ground clear from weeds between the trees, 
and train up the ſeveral ſorts of evergreens, foreſt-trees, 
and ſhrubs, for the ſeveral purpoſes they are deſigned, 
but do not ttim the ſtems of ſtandard-trees too cloſe : 
for if they have not fome ſhoots left on the ſides of their 
ſtems, to detain the ſap, they will not be able to ſupport 
their heads. Towards the end of this month, you may 
plant cuttings of Laurels and Honey-ſuckles: you may 
alfo plant cuttings of Gooſeberries and Currants; you 
ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month, begin to 
clear and trench the ground, where you intend to plant 
ſtocks, or young foreſt-trees, in autumn. Look care- 
fully to the ſeedling trees, obſerve that they do not ſuffer 
by drought, and that they are not overborne by weeds, 
which at this ſeaſon ſoon get up to a height. | 

In the fruit garden look carefully over the wall-fruit- 
trees, to deſtroy ſnails and other vermin, which will 
onaw your choice fruits, and ſpoil! them, gy up 
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ſcare-crows of feathers, or wings of birds, or intire 
birds with the entrails taken out, to fright away ſpar- 
rows, and other birds, that will peck your fruit as ſoon 
as it ripens, or place lime-twigs about the trees, and 
now and then fright them, by diſcharges of a piſtol ; 
and where it was not done the former month, you ſhould 
fix ſome phials, with honey-water, in different parts of 
your trees, to deſtroy the waſps, which will drown 
themſelves ; theſe phials ſhould be fixed before the fruit 
begins to ripen, when the waſps and flies will be much 
ſooner inticed to the water, than hey will after they 
have taſted the fruit. Where any branches of trees 
project from the wall, or have been diſplaced by winds, 
they ſhould be carefully faſtened to the wall in their due 
poſition, that the fruit may receive the benefit of the ſun 
to ripen it, but take care not to pull off the leaves of 
the trees, as this would expoſe the fruit too much, 
whereby it would become hard, and ſeldom ripen kindly, 
eſpecially when it is done long before the fruit 1s ripe, 
Your Vines in the vineyard, and thoſe againſt the wall, 
ſhould now be gone over for the laſt time, pulling off all 
trailing branches, which have been lately produced, and 
faſtening ſuch branches as are Jooſe in their proper 
places; you ſhould alſo obſerve to keep the ground clear 
from weeds, between the rows of the Vines, untie the 
buds of the fruit trees, which were inoculated the laſt 
month, otherwiſe their bandage will pinch the bark of 
the ſtocks, and will prevent their growing equally in the 
part where the bud is put; you ſhould alſo oblerve to 
clear the lower part of your ſtocks from ſhoots, and keep 
the ground clear from weeds, near the roots of the fruit- trees. 

In the kitchen- garden you ſhould ſow Onions about the 
beginning of this month, to ſupply the table early in the 
ſpring · for ſallads, and other uſes: and left the winter 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to ſow a few Welch 
Onions at the ſame time, as theſe will endure the greateſt 
colds, when the common ſorts are eaſily deſtroyed. You 
ſhould alſo ſow Spinach, to ſupply the kitchen in winter 
and ſpring. About the tenth or twelfth day of this 
month, you ſhould ſow the early Batterſea and Yorkſhire 
Cabbage-ſeeds: for that which is ſown before will run 
to ſeed in the ſpring. If the winter is mild, and if it is 
ſown later, the plants will not have ftrength to reſiſt the 
cold. About the twentieth day of this month ſow ſome 
Cauliflower-ſeed for the early crop, to be planted under 
hand-glaſſes and under the walls, where they are deſigned 
to ſtand open. | 

About the twenty-fifth ſow ſome more ſeeds for a 
ſecond crop, to plant under frames, to abide the winter. 
About the middle, or towards the end of this month, 
ſow ſome common Cabbage Lettuce, and ſome brown Dutch 
Lettuce, to ſtand the winter, on warm borders, without 
covering; you may ſow alſo, towards the end of this 
month, ſome Cos and Sileſia Lettuce, to plant on warm 
borders, near walls, pales, or hedges. In moiſt weather 


tranſplant Endive and Celery for blanching; and now 


you may tranſplant ſome of the Lettuces, which were 
ſown the former month, to ſupply the kitchen in 
autumn. Towards the end of the month you ſhould 
ſow ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds, which remain a long time in 
the ground, and, which if ſown in the ſpring, will 
often miſcarry. The beds of Coleworts, &c. which 
were ſown the laſt month, ſhould be carefully weeded : 


ada and if the plants are too thick, ſome of them ſhould be 


drawn out, and tranſplanted into another ſpot, that thoſe 
which remain may have room to grow, Cut off the 
flowering branches of moſt ſorts of aromatic plants, 
which are paſt lowering, that they may make new ſhoots 
before winter, Pull up Onions, Garlick, Rocombole, 
and Eſchalots ; when their leayes begin to wither and 
fall, ſpread them thin, in an airy place, to dry, before 
they, are put up for winter uſe. In dry weather earth 
up the large Celery, but ſo as not to bury the hearts of 
the plants; tie up the Endives that are full grown, or 
cover. them with boards or tiles, to blanch. All 
fmall ſuckers, which come out on the ſides of ſuch Arti- 
chokes, as were planted in the preceding ſpring, ſhould 
no be cut off, becauſe, if they are permitted to remain, 


they will ſtarve and weaken the fruit; they ſhould alſo 
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| be cleared from weeds, Tranſplant ſuch Brocoli, as 
was not planted out in the preceeding month, into the 
place where it is to remain for flowering ; and you may 
yet tranſplant ſome Savoys, to come late in the ſpring. 
Obſerve to keep the roots of the Melons from too much 
wet. The Cucumbers for pickling ſhould now be looked 
over two or three times a week, to gather ſuch as ate fit, 
becauſe in a ſhort time they will grow too large for that 
purpoſe. The Aſparagus , in the former ſpring, 
ſhould now be. carefully cleared from weeds, as ſhould 
alſo your winter crops of Parſneps, Leeks, Beets, and 
Cabbages. The dunghills ſhould alſo be cleared from 
weeds at this ſeaſon, to prevent the ſeeds ſcattering, and 
being by that means carried into the garden. In this 
month you may plant ſlips of aromatic plants, where it 
was omitted in the ſpring. Cut ſuch herbs as are now in 
flower, to diſtil, or to dry for winter uſe. Continue to 
ſow the ſeeds of Creſſes, Rape, Turnep, Radiſh, 
Muſtard, and other kind of ſallad herbs, every weck, 
and gather all ſorts of garden ſeeds, which are now ripe. 
Sow Turneps for a Jatter crop, any time before the 
twenticth of this month. Earth up the Finochia, which 
is full grown, to blanch it, that it may be fit for ule 
and continue to tranſplant Celery into drills, that you 
way have a ſucceſſion to ſupply the table all the ſeaſon. 

| he ſpinach which was ſown laſt month for winter 
uſe, will now be fit to hoe, and ſhould be cut down 
where it grows too cloſe. 

AVICENNIA, a genus of plants, of which there is no 
Engliſh name, and _ one known ſpecies; it is one of the 
trees which giveadiſtinguiſhing beautytotheIndian foreſts. 
It is large and noble, equal to our elms in height, and 
thickneſs of the trunk, and full of branches ; the bark 
is rough, and of an olive brown, the wood white and 
brittle, and the young ſhoots of a greyiſh green. 

The leaves are very numerous and elegant, large as 
thoſe of the Laurel, and not unlike them in form: they 
are placed in pairs, and have ſhort footſtalks; their 
colour on the upper ſide is a ſtrong green, on the under, 
greyiſh : and they are of a firm ſubſtance ; the flowers 
crown the extremities of the branches, in large cluſters ; 
their colour is a bright yellow, edged with white, and 
they are very fragrant; each has its ſmall permanent, 
green cup: this is formed of one piece, and divided into 

ve ſegments, at the edge; the flower is formed of one 
petal, which is divided into four ſegments, of an oval 
form, but pointed, 

In the center riſe four ſhort filaments, with divided 
buttons, and in the midſt of them a ſingle ſtyle, ſhort, 
permanent, crowned with a pointed head, and riſing 
from an oval rudiment : this, by degrees, enlarges into 
an oval fruit, with a point, which in one cell contains 
a ſingle ſeed, conpreſſed, oblong, and ſo full of vigour, 
that it will ſhoot out the firſt traces of root and leaves, 
while contained in the fruit. 

Druggiſts have long been acquainted with this fruit, 
under the name Anacardiums. | 

Culture of the AvICENNIA. 

The methcd of raiſing this elegant tree, is from ſeed, 
and. the ccrtainty of ſucceſs conſiſts in obtaining that 
reſh, 

In ſpring it muſt be planted carefully, in a pot of 
freſh mould, covered a quarter of an inch, and ſet in a 
bark-bed, which has not too much heat. When the 
young plants appear, they muſt be watered : when 
three inches high, they muſt be taken up, each with as 
much of the mould, as can be preſerved about it, and 
planted in ſeparate pots : theſe muſt be again ſet up to 
the rim in bark, ſhaded well, and watered lightly, till 
they are rooted : they muſt then be inured, by degrees, 
to bear a little air, and afterwards ſet out among tho 
green-houſe plants; they muſt be watered frequently, 
and early in autumn taken into ſhelter. 

As they increaſe in bigneſs, they muſt be removed 
from time to time into freſh pots, of larger ſize: and 
every time there muſt be as much of the old mould pre- 
ſerved about them, as will ſecure them from receiving 
any check in the removal: and they ſhould be every 
| (imp Raves, till well — | | 
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AVOCADO, or AVOGATO PEAR, a genus of 
trees, of which there is but one known ſpecies, 

This tree grows in great plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, and in the iſland of Jamaica: it has been tranſ- 

lanted into moſt of the Engliſh ſettlements in the Weſt 
Fadies, on account of its fruit, which is not only 
eſteemed by the inhabitants as a fruit to be eaten by way 
of deſert, Cat as very neceſſary for the ſupport of life; 
the fruit of itſelf is very inſipid, for which reaſon it is 
generally eat with the juice of lemons and ſugar, to give 
it a piquancy. Some people eat it with vinegar and 
pepper. b 3 

This tree, in the warm countries, where it is planted, 
grows to the height of thirty feet, or more, and has a 
trunk as large as our common apple trees; the bark is 
ſmooth, and of an aſh colour: the branches are beſet 
with pretty large, oblong, ſmooth leaves, like thoſe of 
Camel, which are of a deep green colour, and continue 
on the tree throughout the year. 

The flowers and the fruit are, for the moſt part, pro- 
duced toward the extremity of the branches. 

The fruit is as large as one of the largeſt pears, in- 
cloſing a large ſeed with two lobes, contained in a thin 
ſhell. . 

In Europe, thoſe perſons who delight in collecting 
exotic plants, preſerve this as a curioſity: and though 
there is little hope of its producing fruit with us, yet for 
the beauty of its ſhining green leaves, which continue 
through 1. winter, it is well worthy their attention. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be obtained 
as freſh as poſſible from the countries of its growth ; 
and if they are _ over in fand, they will be more 
likely to grow than ſuch as are brought over dry. 

Fill ſome pots with light earth, ſow the ſeeds in 
theſe, and plunge them into a hot bed of tanners bark. 
In five or ſix weeks the plants will come up: while 
young they muſt be treated with great care and ten- 
derneſs: and when they are about five or ſix inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted : if there are 
more than one plant in a pot, they muſt be ſeparated, 
being cautious to preſerve a ball of earth to the roots of 
each, and plant them in ſmall pots, filled with the ſame 
earth as the ſeeds were ſown in, then plunge them into 
a hot-bed of tanners bark : ſhade them till they have 
taken new root, after which time admit freſh air to 
them, according to the warmth of the ſeaſon, 

Towards Michaelmas remove them into the ſtove, 
plunge them into a bark bed, and water them gently 
twice a week. In ſpring remove the plants into pots a 
ſize larger, and renew the bark-bed with freſh tan, this 
will retreſh the plants greatly. They ſhould be kept in 
the ſtove, ſor, except in the warmeſt parts of ſummer, 
they are too tender to bear the open air of our climate. 

AURICULA, Bear's-ear, a diſtinct genus of plants, 
according to all botaniſts, except Linnzus, who con- 
| fiders it a ſpecies of the Primula, or Primroſe, and ranges 
it among the pentandria monogynia. 

The Auricula plant has, of late years, been cultivated 
with extraordinary care and pains, by the curious in 

ardening, being in great eſtimation as it produces a 
| cx of e . beauty. It is diverſified with a 
greater variety of colours, and exhibits more properties 
to complete the idea in the fancy of the floriſt, than any 
other ſpecies of the blooming vegetable tribes. The 
flower conſiſts of a bunch, or truſs of petals, by floriſts 
called pipps, ſupported by as many pedicles, or foot- 
ſtems, ariſing out of the top of the main ſtalks: the 
properties of a fine Auricula may, therefore, be diſtin- 
guiſned and divided: firſt, into thoſe that regard 
the pipps, ſecondly, thoſe which reſpect the bunch, 
or truſs, and thirdly, thoſe which regard the main 
| os 

The petals, or pipps of an Auricula, have four re- 
markable parts: the diſk, or outer rim, the eye, or 
inner rim, the tube, or pipe, and the bruſh, or thrum, 
ſo termed in the language of the floriſts, but by the 
botaniſts called filaments, and antheræ. The pro- 
perties belonging to the perfestion of the pipps, are firſt, 
the diſk, or rim, to be of a lively, good colour, or 


| 
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colours, ſuch as may ſuddenly ſtrike and captivate the 
ſight, for on this properly depends the foundation cf all 
the reſt, If the colours, therefore, make a faint, or 
dead appearance, or are of an inelegant, or ordinary 
tinge, or hue, ſuch a flower is not to be valued, even 
though all its other properties ſhould be the moſt excel- 
lent, becauſe all the reſt are of no other account, but 
as they affiſt in the more full and perfect diſplay of this 
chief one, of colour. 

2. 'The colour, in all painted and brindled flowers, 
ought to be ſo equally diſtributed over the rim, or difk, 
that there may be an agreeable uniformity amidſt the 
variety, that the ſight may not be offended with any 
diſpropottion, or ſee one ſide remarkably of a lighter, 
or darker hue, than another, 

3. The outer edge of the rim ought to be of a cir- 
cular figure, or at leaſt ſo near it, as tifat the inden- 
tures may bear but a ſmall proportion to the breadth of 
the diſk: for when theſe are deep and wide, and the 
points of the ſegments ſtand in the ferm of a ſtar, greatly 
divided, the vacancies will offend the fight with an ob- 
vious deficiency and want: the cafe is ſtill worſe in 
thoſe pipps which are ſubje& to run out to a greater 
breadth cn one fide of the eye than on the other: this 
irregularity and diſproportion is very diſagteeable. 

4. The eye, which is the annulus thatenvirons the tube, 
or pipe, ought to be formed like the diſk, either perfectly, 
or nearly round, and of one entire clear colour, of a ſtron 
and pure white, in all painted and brindled flowers, 
and either the ſame, or of a bright yellow, or good 
ſtraw colour, in whole coloured flowers. 

5. The eye ſhould be well defined from the diſk, that 
is, it ought not to be mixed with, or ſhaded into it, fo 
as to occaſion any indiſtinctneſs between the edge of 
one and the other. | 

In flowers, where theſe two properties of the eye are 
imperfect, the lively contraſt between the rim and the 
eye, which otherwiſe, ſhew each other to advantage, is 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed, though they may be al- 
lowed, in ſome meaſure, to be blended by the fine meal, 
or powder, which moſt Auriculas have a ſhare of, but 
not ſo much as to render the edges indiſtinct, + 

6. The face of the whole pipp, diſk, and eye, ought 
to be ſo well opened, as to lie exactly, or nearly flar, 
for when it either inclines inward, which is called 
cupping, or throws its extremity backward, both the 
true form of the flower, and part of the colour, are 
thrown out of ſight, and the whole truſs is greatly diſ- 
figured. | 

7. The tube, or pipe, ſhould ſtand exactly in the 
center of the pipp, and be truly circular. 

8. The tube ſhould he well filled with filaments and 
antheræ, in the form of a bruſh, generally called the 
thrum, riſing even with the face of the pipp, for when 
the ſtyle riſes only like a pin, without being encom- 
paſſed with the apices to the ſame height, the flower is 
called pin-eyed, and ſhews a vacancy ſo very unpleaſant 
to the curious eye of a floriſt, that ſuch flowers, failing 
in this central beauty, though they may otherwiſe have 
good properties, are held in little eſteem. 

9. The thrum ſhould be of a bright colour, and the 
filaments and antheræ, of which it is compoſed, clear 
and diſtinct, for when they ſeem clotted together, or 
appear miſhapen, and of a dull colour, the beauty of the 
flower is much hurt and impaired, 

10. The rim, the eye, and the pipe, ought all to 
bear an agreeable proportion to one another, for where 
any one of theſe is beheld either too large or too ſmall, 
with reſpect to the other two, it will give the fight of a 
floriſt great offence : thus, if the rim is too large, the 
whole pipp will look heavy and clumſy, and-the eye 
will appear narrow and mean : if the rim is too ſmall, 
it will look abortive, and the eye monſtrous: alſo, if 
the pipe is too wide, the thrum cannot fill it duly, and 
it will appear vacant :- if the pipe is too ſmall, or narrow, 
it will {ſeem pinched, ard the thrum will not have room, 
ſo that there will be an apparent want of due grace, air, 
and freedom : perhaps the beſt proportions may be ob- 
ſerved where the ſemi-diameter of the pipe is one, the 

| | breadth 
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breadth of the annulus of the eye, one, and the breadth 
of the diſk, or rim, one and a half. 

Second. Of the bunch, or truſs. | 
11. It is an excellent property of an Auricula to be 
a good truſſer, that is, one which generally puts forth 
a. great number of pipps from the main ſtalk, for b 
that means the beauty of the flower is greatly magnified, 
and makes in the whole a moſt delightful appearance, 

12. The length of the pedicles which ſupport the pipps 
in the truſs, ſhould be propottioned to the number and 
ſize of the pipps they ſuſtain; for if the pedicles are 
very long, and the pipps few and ſmall; there will be 
. vacancies in the truſs: or if they are ſhort, 
and the pipps many and large, they would be tos much 
crowded together, ſo that neither the colours can be 
fully viewed, nor the other properties of the pipps fully 
diſplayed. 

12. The pedicles ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong and 
firm, that they may not droop with the went of the 
pipps, nor fall looſe in a diſorderly manner, but ſupport 
the truſs entire and cloſe, without either vacancy or 
crowding, ſo as to appear one compleat ' free-blown 
flower. "447 4h 

14. The pedicles ought to be nearly of the ſame 
length, ſo that the pipps may ſtand together of the ſame 
height, and form a regular umbell, or rather corymbus, 
which is the tormal perfection of the truſs. 

15. The pipps ſhould be all ſimilar, that is, ſo near 
of the ſame ſize and colour, as not to be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other, for otherwiſe the unity and 
harmony of the truſs will be deſtroyed, and though 
ever ſo perfectly formed, it will appear as if it was made 
up of pipps, taken from different Auriculas, 

16. It is an exceeding good property of an Auricula 
to blow freely, and expand all its piPPs nearly at the 
ſame time, for by this means the colours will appear in 
them all equally freſh and lively: whereas in thoſe 


which do not blow ſome of their pipps till others have 


paſſed their prime, the whole appearance of the truſs 
falls much ſhort of that beauty, which would otherwiſe 
be ſeen. 

Third. Of the main ftalk. 

17. The ſtalk which ſupports the truſs ought to be 


ſtrait and ſufficiently ſtrong to bear it up without | 


drooping. | s 
18. fe is an excellence to be lofty as well as erect, 
for thereby the truſs, and conſequently the whole flower, 
will make a more ſtately and grand appearance. 

To theſe eighteen properties which complete the 
floriſt's idea of a beautiful Auricula, there ought to be 
added the graceful diſplay of a good plant, covering the 
top of a flower-pot with freſh verdure, or foliage of 
luxurious growth, and an agreeable green colour, ſuch 
as is expreſſive of the moſt perfect health and vigour : 
this vaſtly enriches the whole view of the flower and 
plant, taken together. - Moreover, though every Auri- 
cula that has the above-mentioned properties, cannot 
fail pleaſing the moſt curious and critical floriſts, yet as 
upon one hand an Auricula may be ſomewhat 28 
in ſeveral particulars of ſmall conſideration, and yet be 
juſtly eſteemed a fine and valuable flower: ſo on the 
other hand it will be a farther addition to the excellence 
of an Auricula which has all the properties, that it na- 
turally ſtands long in bloom, and wears its colours, 
without fading or alteration ;-and alſo when the flower 
begins to decay, if the colours fade equally, flowly, and 
gradually, the floriſts think it an addition to its cha- 
racter, and is by them termed dying well. | 

The Auricula is propagated both from ſeeds and 
ſlips. The ſeed ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt flowers, 
which ſhould be marked for this purpoſe when they are 
in full bloom. 

Chuſe for this purpoſe a large flower, and ſuch as 
blows regular and perfectly 
lively,-with a large and bright eye. The ſtalk ſhould be 
tal and ſtrait, with ſtrength in proportion. | 

Having marked the flowers, ſet the pots be immedi- 
ately removed off the ſtage, and plunge them in a border, 
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| where the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely, til 


about ten or eleven o'clock, but not longer. * 

Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no 
weeds to grow in the pots, or near them ; likewiſe take 
care that they are at no time too much ſhaded with any 
large rowing plants, but let them enjoy the free air, 
and the benefit of the ſhowers of rain, | 

The ſeed will beripe in the end of June; and in July, 
when you muſt gather the ſeed pods according as they 
ripen, otherwiſe, they will ſoon ſcatter on the ground. 

The beſt ſoil, for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in good freſh 
earth from a common, rather light than otherwiſe, 
mixed with rotten. dung and leaves, which ſhould be 
well mixed together, laid in a heap for ſome time, and 
often turned. With this compoſt the pots, or boxes, 
ſhould be filled, and the ſeeds ſown pretty thick on the 
ſurface, and coveted about half an inch thick with the 
ſame mould. „ 3 

The boxes, or pots, muſt then be ſet where only the 
morning ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of the next 
month, and then be removed where they can have the 
full ſun. ” $4 b-4 E 4 ' 

The ſeed will ſcarcely grow before the ſpring, but the 
plants will, come up earlier and ſtronger than thoſe ſown 
at that ſeaſon.,. 1 * 1 | 

As ſoon as the plants appear they will not be able to 
bear the full ſun, when it is powerful; they muſt, 
therefore be ſhaded from it occaſionally; the boxes 
wherein they are growing ſhould be remoycd to the 
ſhade, but the place ſhould be open to the mornipg ſun, 
till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the reſt of the 
day, and watered often in dry weather. 

About July they muſt be tranſplanted from the ſeed- 
bed; into a " Ang” Prog of from the mid-day ſun, the 
ground being firſt neatly dug, and the ſurface raked 
very even. 1 ä 

t them be planted about four inches aſunder each 
way, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them, 
and let them be gently watered. They muſt, after this, 
be kept very clear from weeds, and in dry weather, mo- 
derately watered every two or three days, during the 
ſummer ſeaſon. | | | | 

The next year many of them will begin to flower, 
you ſhould therefore, examine all the plants, and ſuch 
as produce the largeſt flowers, and have good colours, 
ſhould be marked and planted in pots for {tage flowers; 
but all the plain flowers, that is, thoſe which have but 
one colour, ſhould be planted in borders, among other 
low flowering plants, and thoſe which are planted in 
pots, ſhould in the following year's bloom be again ex- 
amined, when you will be 2 able to judge of their 
properties: and thoſe of them that do not merit a place 
among ſtage flowers, ſhould be tranſplanted into the 
common borders, for none but ſuch as are real good 
flowers, ſhould be placed on the ſtage. | 

Auriculas are alſo increaſed by the flips, or ſuckers, 
which riſe from the old plants : and the time to take them 
off, and plant them is in June; they will now readily 
take root, and as the plants are now in bloom, you 
have the opportunity of ſeeing the flowers, and taking 
the ſlips from thoſe you like beſt, Let each flip be 
planted ſingly, in a ſmall pot of freſh earth, and give 
them a little water as ſoon as they are planted, then ſet 
the pots in a ſhady place; the plants will take roof 
freely, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering, now 
and then. | | 

The propagating theſe plants by flips, is the onl 
method to encreaſe the ſort you like: for the flip will 
produce exactly the fame flower as the plant from which 
it was taken, which is not ſo with the ſeedling plants: 
for the principal intention of the floriſts, by — ho them 
from ſeed, is to procure new ſorts ; for there are always 
varieties obtained from ſeed, although there may not be 
one like the lower from whence the Red was ſaved; and, 
perhaps, out of ſome hundreds, very few that have the 
properties requiſite for a real good flower; but thoſe that 
are curious in flowers, are well ſatisfied with the acqui- 
ſition of one or two new flowers, that have all the due pro- 

| perties; 
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perties; and as above hinted when any new flower is thus 


obtained, the next care is to propagate it by the ſlips or 
ſuckers which ariſe from the ſide of the main plant. 

The pots containing the fineſt Auricula plants muſt be 
well protected from heavy rains, ſnow, and ſharp froſts, 
during the winter, otherwiſe the plants will be great- 


] red. 
: They ſhould therefore be always removed about the 


end of October or beginning of November, and placed 
in frames, or in a bed arched over with hoops in a warm 
part of the garden, where they can be occaſionally co- 
vered if the weather is unfavourable ; but let the covers 
be conſtantly taken off when the weather is mild and 
dry. 

+ owards the end of pon if the weather be mild, 
it will be neceſſary to add freſh earth to theſe plants, 

Let ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this purpoſe. 
Clear the plants from dead leaves, and take the old earth 
away from the top of the pots, as low as you conveni- 
ently can without diſturbing their roots; fill up the 
pots with the earth that you have prepared, then return 
them to the place intended for ſheltering them, Let 
them always be ſecured from froſts and exceſſive rains; 
but a moderate ſhower will be ſerviceable to them, 

As the ſpring advances, the choice kinds of Auriculas 
in pots muſt be treated with more than ordinary care, 
for their lower buds will begin to appear in February ; 
the plants therefore ſhould be defended from froſt 
cold heavy rains. This muſt be done by a —_— of 
mats, canvas, or glaſs; but every mild and dry day, 
the plants muſt be entirely uncovered. As the ſpring 
advances the plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm 
and moderate ſhower of rain now and then, if ſuch 
ſhould happen, for it will be of great ſervice to them, 
When the weather is dry let them be refreſhed moderate- 
ly with water at times, juſt enough to keep the earth alittle 
moiſt about their roots. At the ſame time remember to keep 
the pots free from weeds, and the plants from decayed 
leaves. . 

In April the Auriculas will begin to blow ; care muſt 
therefore be taken to prote& the curious ſorts from rain 
and wind, and alſo from too much ſun, 

The meally duſt, which covers theſe flowers, com- 
poſe a principal part of their beauty; this muſt there- 
fore be preſerved upon them; the leaſt ſhower of rain 
would eaſily waſh it off; it is alſo liable to be blown off 
by the winds; and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine freely 
on the flowers, would occaſion them ſoon to fade, Let 
the pots therefore, according as the flowers open, be im- 
mediately removed and placed on the ſhelves of the Au- 
ricula ſtage, or where the flowers may be protected 
occaſionally from ſuch weather as would deface their 
bloom. | 

The ſtand or ſtage ſhould have from three to ſix ranges 
of ſhelves, about ſix inches broad, riſing theatrically 
one above another, from the front; the back be- 
ing generally placed againſt a wall, pale, or other build- 
ing; it ri be conſtantly covered at top, but the front 
and two ends muſt only be covered occaſionally, there 
ſhould be ſome canvas or mats faſtened to the top of the 
front and ends, by way of curtain; this ſhould be ſo 
contrived that it may be readily let down and drawn up 
at pleaſure. . 

When the air is very ſharp, or high winds, or driving 
rains, the curtain muſt be let down at ſuch times to ſhel- 
ter the flowers; but when the weather is mild and calm, 
{et the front be conſtantly open. 

The curtain ſhould be alſo uſed occaſionally to ſhade 

the lowers from the ſun, when it ſhines fiercely. Ob- 
ſerve in this caſe, to let the curtain down but juſt as low 
as neceſſary to ſhade the plants, and never let the cur- 
tain remain longer down than is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the defence of the flowers. 
When the pots are placed on the ſtand, let them be 
examined at leaſt once every day, to ſee where water is 
wanted; and let ſuch pots as and in need of it be im- 
mediately ſupplied. In doing this let no water fall on 
the flowers, for that would alſo waſh off the duſt, Let 
the water be always given in moderate quantities, 
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By thus placing your Auricula pots on à covered 
ſtage, it not only preſerves the flowers much longer in 
beauty, but you alſo more readily view them, and they 
ſhew themſelves to much greater advantage than when 
placed on the ground. 

Keep the ſurface of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds, and every ſort of litter; ſuffer no decayed leaves 
to remain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they ap- 
pear, be taken of. | 

In Auguſt, the plants ſhould be ſhifted into freſh 
earth, prepared as above directed, and broken very ſmall 
between the hands. 

The compoſt being ready, take up the pots one by one, 
and pick off all decayed leaves from the plants; then 
turn the plants out of the pots, take moſt of the earth 
from its roots, and let all the fibres be trimmed : this 
done, fill the pot nearly with the compoſt, immediately 
ſet the plant in the mide, cloſe the earth well about it, 
and fill up the pot properly with more compoſt. - 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be mode- 
rately watered, and the pot ſet in a ſhady place, or the 
plants ſhaded occaſionaily with mats, and watered occa- 
ſionally in dry weather till they have taken root. But if 
much rain ſhould fall, the plants muſt be defended from 
it; for much wet is deſtructive to Auricula plants. 

In order therefore to protect the choicer kinds of theſe 
plants in ſuch weather, let the pots be placed cloſe to- 
gether, in a bed arched over with hoops; and when the 
weather is exceſſive wet, let ſome large thick mats or 
canvas be drawn over the hoops to defend the plants ; 
or the pots may beſet cloſe together in a garden frame, 
and the glaſſes may be put on as occaſion requires, * 

The above-is a much better and more certain method, 
of protecting the plants from wet, than to lay the pots 
down on one ſide. But where there are no fac con- 
veniencies, it will, in that caſe, be proper to lay che 
pots down to prevent their receiving too much moiſture 
which would rot the plants. 

When the bloom is nearly over, let the pots, aceord- 
ing as the flowers fade, be immediately moved off the 
ſtand or ſtage, and placed upon a clean level ſpot, where 
the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely, till nine or 
ten o'clock but not longer; there let them remain till the 
latter end of Auguſt, Keep the pots, and the ground 
where they ſtand, perfectly clear from weeds; and 
when decayed leaves appear on the plants, let them be 
immediately taken off, and, in dry weather, let the 
plants be often refreſhed with water. 

When the cold weather comes on, and you have not 
the convenience of a garden frame, let the pots be ſet 
cloſe together, in a bed about four feet wide: and if the 
earth be dry, plunge them; then place hoops acroſs, 


and in bad weather let mats be drawn over them. But 


in dry and open weather, let the plants be conſtantly 
uncovered, even in the night. | 

AXIS of a Plant, the term of © botaniſts for that 
long, round, ſmooth cylinder, placed in the centre of the 
juli, or cat's tail, on nut trees, &c. about which the male 
organs of generation are diſpoſed, 
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RACE IFEROUS, a term applied to trees, ſhrubs, 
or plants, that produce berries. | 

BALM of Gilead, one of the ſpecies of Dracocephalum, 
or Dragon's-head. See the article DR aGoNn's-HE AD, 

This plant is of the perennial kind, and much eſteemed 
for the agreeable ſcent of its leaves, | 
In April ſow the ſeeds on a common hot-bed ; they 
may be ſown in a bed, or border of natural earth, but 
the former is the moſt adviſeable method, as the plants 
thus raiſed will be forwarded greatly in the ſpring, and 
flower ſooner by three weeks, | 

This 
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This plant may likewiſe be propagated by cutting off | There are two vatieties of the Barbadoes Flower, 
the ſtalks. If there have been plants preſerved in frames | Fence, which were diſcovered by the late Dr. Houltoun, 
or the green-houſe all winter, ſome of them will have | in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. One of theſe hath a red, 
ſtalks proper for this operation in April, or, if not, they | and the other a yellow flower, but as there appears to be 
will have produced ſtrong ones by the middle of June; | no other difference in the plant from the common ſort, , 
cut ſome of the ſtrongeſt off, and divide them into they muft be ſuppoſed only accidental variations, which 
lengths of ſix inches; plant theſe in ſhady borders, four | have ariſen from ſeeds. 
or five inches diſtant from each other; they will readily This plant grows naturally in both Indies; it is plant- 
take root, and be fit to tranſplant in two months. ed in hedges, to divide the lands in Barbadoes, from 

If you intend to preſerve the plants through winter, they | whence it had the title of Flower Fence; it is alſo 
muſt be placed either in the 13 or a garden | called Spaniſh Carnation by ſome of the inhabitants of 
frame, and defended with glaſſes and other coverings in | the Britiſh iſlands, It riſes with a ſtraight ſtalk, from 
ſevere weather. Thus protected they will continue green | ten to fifteen feet high, covered with a ſmooth grey bark, 
all the winter. and is ſometimes as thick as the ſmall of a man's leg, 

BALSAM, or Female Balſamine, a ſpecies of a genus | dividing into ſeveral ſpreading branches at the top, which 
of plants called Impatrins, ranged by Linnzus among | are armed at each joint with two ſhort, ſtrong, crooked 
2 monogynia. ſpines, and are garniſhed with decompound winged leaves, 
This plant is a native of India, and has ſeveral varie- | each leaf being compoſed of fix or eight pair of ſimple 
ties, as the white, the red, and the ſtriped flowered, | winged leaves, the lower pair being compoſed of four or 
alſo the ſingle and double flowering ; theſe ſorts are ſo | five pair of lobes, the others gradually increaſing their 
hardy as to riſe in the full ground, and when the ſeeds | number toward the top, where they decreaſe again, and 
ſcatter, the plants will come up the following ſpring ; | are ſmaller; the lobes are of a light green colour, and 
but theſe do not flower ſo early as thoſe raiſed upon a | when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong odour. 
hot bed; but they are generally ſtronger plants, and | The branches are terminated by looſe ſpikes of flowers, 
continue in flower longer than the others, conſequently | which are ſometimes formed into a kind of pyramid, and 
they are an ornament to the garden in autumn, when | at others, they are diſpoſed more in form of an umbol. 
there is a ſcarcity of flowers. The footſtalk of each flower is three inches long; the 
The flowers ſpring from the joints of the ſtems, and | flower is compoſed of five petals, which are round at the 

are ſuſtained upon lender footſtalks, about an inch long, | top, but are contracted to narrow tails at their baſe; 
each ſuſtzining a ſingle flower, which is compoſed of they ſpread open, and are beautifully variegated with a 
five large unequal petals; they have a long tail at their | deep red or orange colour, yellow, and ſome ſpots of 
baſe, ſomewhat crooked ; theſe are ſucceeded by an uni- | green; they have a very agreeable ſcent. In the center 
locular capſule, opening with an elaſtic force in five | of the flower is ſituated a flender ſtyle, above three inches 
valves: the. ſeeds it contains are fixed to the axis, or | long, upon which the germen fits, and is accompanied 
placenta, by ten ſtamina, nearly of the ſame length with the ſtyle, 

Tae moſt beautiful and valuable kind are thoſe which | terminated N ſummits. After the flower is paſt, 

roduce double flowers, of which there are three ſorts, | the germen becomes a broad flat pod, about three inches 

nely ſtriped with pink, ſcarlet, or purple, ſo as to ap- | long, divided into three or four cells, by tranſverſe par- 
pear almoſt as beautiful as a Carnation, and are highly | titions, each including one flat irregular ſeed, he 
valued by the curious: Theſe plants are raiſed on hot- | leaves of this plant are uſed inſtead of Sena in the Weſt 
beds in the ſpring, and managed nearly as the Amaran- | Indies, to purge, and from thence the plant is by ſome 
thus. See the article AMARANTHUS, perſons entitled Sena, 

As theſe flowers are apt to degenerate, ſo as in a few | The ſeeds of this * are annually brought over in 
years to become ſingle; the beſt method to preſerve their 8 from the Weſt Indies, which, if ſown upon a hot- 
plentitude of petals, is by changing ſeeds with ſome bed, will riſe eaſily; when the plants are come up, they 
perſon who lives at a diſtance, and can be depended upon ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſmall pot, and lunged 
for his care in the choice of bloſſoms for ed for all | into a hot- bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
ſingle flowers ſhould be plucked off as ſoon as they open, | from the ſun, till they have taken root; after which they 
as well as all the double flowers, which are but of one | muſt have air in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, 
colour, preſerving thoſe only which are double and | and be frequently refreſhed with water. When the 
_— | | plants have filled the pots with their roots, they ſhould 

ANE-BERRIES, Herb-Chriſtopher, Addæa, a genus | be taken out, and placed in larger ones, that they may 
of plants placed by Linnæus among the polyandria mo- have room to grow. If care be taken to water and ſhite 
nogynia, and of which there are three ſpecies; 1. Bane- | them as often as it is neceſſary, they will grow to be 
Berries with ovated cluſters, and baccated fruit being the | three feet high the firſt ſeaſon. At Michaelmas the pots 
common Herb Chriſtopher, or Bane-Berries. 2. Bane- | ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark 
Berries with long cluſters, and an one capſuled fruit, 3. in the ſtove, which ſhould be kept to the Pine-apple heat, 
Bane-Berries with paniculated cluſters, and a four cap- | marked on the botanical thermometers, and frequently 
ſuled fruit. refreſhed with water, but they ſhould not have too much 

This plant has perennial roots; the firſt ſpecies has | water in winter. The earth, which theſe plants ſh: uld 

two varieties, and is a native of England, and many | be planted in, muſt be freſh, light, and ſandy (but not 
other countries, both in Europe and America. It is | over rich) in which they will ttand the winter better 
propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown ſoon after they | than in a ſtronger ſoil. 

are ripe, on a ſhady border, The autumn after the Theſe plants muſt conſtantly remain in the bark ſtove, 
plants are come up, you muſt tranſplant them to the | where in warm weather they ſhould have a large ſhare of 
place in which they are deſigned to remain. The ſecond | air, but they muſt not be expoſed to cold; if damp ſeizes 
ſpecies grows naturally in Florida, Virginia, and Ca- | their top, it very often kills the plants, or at leaſt occa- 
nada, and may be propagated by ſeeds, in the manner | ſions the loſs of their heads. With proper management 
of the firſt ſort, or by parting the roots in autumn, | they will grow much taller here than they uſually do in 
when the leaves begin to decay. It will require a moiſt | Barbadoes, but their ſtems will not be larger than a 
ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. The third ſort grows na- man's finger, which is occaſioned by their being drawn 
turally in Siberia, and may be propagated by ſeeds in | up by the glaſles of the ſtove. 

the manner directed for the firſt ſpecies. BARLEY, Hordeum, a genus of plants claſſed by 


BARBADOES Plawer Fence, or, Spaniſh Carnations, | Linnzus among the triandria dyginia, and of which there 
Piinciana, a genus of plants of which we have but one | are ſevera] ſpecies, but as it is cultivated.only in fields, 
ſpecies in the Engliſh gardens, called Barbadoes Flower | we ſhall make no farther mention of it in this work. 
Fence, with double ſpines, and ranged by Linnæus a- | BARE, in the anatomy of plants, is the exterior part 


mong the Decandria monogynia, 


of trees correſponding to the ſkin of an animal. 
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the parenchymous parts are young veſſels, formed every | 


_ which may pechaps, be one different uſe of thoſe ſap 
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The bark of plants is two fold; the outer, liber, and 
the inner, alburnum. The outer Bark is dry, and in 
ſome trees rough. The inner is probably a luperadded 
new coat of that year's growth, between the woody and 
barky nature. The Bark of the trunk conſiſts of ſkin, 
a cortical body or parenchyma, and ſome fibres of the 
woody part intermixed. The ſkin is the production of 
the cuticle in the ſeed, and the cortical body, an aug- 
mentation of the parenchyma of the plume. The ſkin 
is originally compoſed of ſmall veſicles or bladders cluſ- 
tered together, which, as the plant 8 dry up and 
diſappear. The body of the Bark conſiſts of parenchyma 
and veſſels, the former compoſed like the ſkin, of cluſ- 
ters and bladders, The veſlels are of divers kinds, ro- 
rifrous, lymphæducts, and refiniferous. The Bark of 
roots is ſometimes yellow, as in Dock ; ſometimes red, 
as in Biſtort; but oftener white. It is derived from the 
ſeed itſelf, being only the extenſion of the parenchyma 
of the radicle. It is variouſly ſized, being ſometimes 
very thin, as in the Jeruſalem Artichoke, and in moſt 
trees; ſometimes it is thicker, and makes the greater part 
of the ſubFance of the root, as in Atiparagus and Dan- 
delion. In Beet Root the Bark ſcarce exceeds a thick 
ſkin, whereas in a Carrot, it is half the ſemidiameter of 
the root, being in ſome places above an inch over. 
This too is found common to the generality of roots, 
that their Barks are proportionably thicker at bottom 
than at top. The inner part of the Bark we have ob- 
ſerved annually, lignifies or turns to wood. The Bark 
of a tree is found each year to divide and diſtribute itſelf 
two contrary ways: the outer part gives towards the ſkin, 
till it becomes ſkin itſelf, and at length falls off, like 
the ſcales of dandriff of our body, or the exuviz of ſer- 
pents; while the inmoſt portion is yearly diſtributed and 
added to the wood. The Bark is found truly continuous 
to the body of a tree, as the ſkin of our body is to the 
fleſh ; contrary to the common opinion, which imports, 
that the Bark only ſurrounds the tree, as a ſcabbard does 
a ſword, or a glove the hand; which ſeems confirmed : 
the eaſy ſlipping of the Bark of Willow, and mo 
other trees, when full of ſap, from the wood. Their 
continuity is effected by means of the parenchyma, 
which is one entire body, running from the Bark into 
the wood, and thus uniting both together. The reaſon 
why the Bark lips fo eaſily from wood is, that molt of 


year ſucceſſively between the wood and the Bark. Grew's | 
Anatomy of Plants. 

T hat trees only live by the aſcent of the ſap in or 
between the Bark and the wood, and that if a circle be 
drawn round any tree (except, perhaps, Aſh) by inciſion 
to the timber, how thin ſoever the knife be, provided no 
part of the thickneſs of the Bark remain uncut, the tree 
will die from that part upwards, has been the ſtanding 
doctrine of naturaliſts of all ages, and is delivered for 
fact by Pliny, and others. Dr. Plott aſſerts this to be 
a popular error, from the inſtance of a large old Elm in 
Magdalen College grove, quite diſbarked round at moſt 
places two feet, at ſome four feet, from the ground, 
which yet grew and flouriſhed many years, as well as 
any tree in the grove, What is more, it was without 
all pith, being hollow within as a drum; and the ſame 
is confirmed from the hiſtory of the Elm in the Thuil- 
leries, related by M. Parcut, which lived and put out 
leaves, though intirely ſtripped of Bark from top to bot- 
tom. Add, that the Plane and Cork trees diveſt them- 
ſelves yearly of all their old Bark, and acquire a new 
one, as ſnakes do their ſkins; and in the change from 
one to the other, it is evidently not by the Bark that they 
are nouriſhed. Some infer from hence, that the Bark 
never feeds the wood. Dr. Plott is more reſerved in his 
conclufion, arguing only, that hence it ſeems to follow, 
that there muſt be otner veſlels beſides the ſap veſſels of 
the Bark, capable of the office of conveying ſap. It is 
probable, when the ordinary conveyance fails, ſome of 
the woody part, which had all once been ſap veſſels, re- 
ſumes its antient office; or as the author laſt mentioned 
conjectures, they {till fo far retain their office of convey- 
ins lap, as to keep a tree alive, though not to augment it; 
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veſſels. in the wood from thoſe in the Bark, the former 
being ſufficient for the continuation of a tree, and the 
latter ſerving only for its augmentation. 

Mr. Brotherton has given ſome new experiments, 
which ſeem todecide the controverſy, and ſhew that the 
Bark is not the vehicle of vegetation ; he hacked a Crab- 
tree round, with a hatchet, ſo as, beſides cutting off 
the Bark, to cut pretty deep into the wood, about four 
inches width; yet, the ſame year it was obſerved to in- 
creaſe very conſiderably in thickneſs, above the ſaid 
hacking, and ſhoot, in length of wood, about one foot: 
the next year it alſo grew conſiderably, and ſhot in length, 
five inches; the third year it died tothe root. The ſame was 
found in another tree, part of whoſe Bark was eat off by the 
canker : the lower part ſtood without increaſe, and by 
degrees the wood rotted; the upper part encreaſed to 
the third year, and then died. Mr, Magnol mentions 
an Olive-tree, from which a circular ring of Bark being 
cut away, the tree that year bore, above the place of in 
ciſion, double the quantity of flowers and fruit, which 
it uſed to bear, M. Reneaume relates a fact near a-kin 
to this: in the country, about Aix and Marſeilles, when 
an Olive- tree grows old, and almoſt ready for felling, they 
[have a method of making it firſt yield all the fruit which 
it is Capable of producing, by cutting a circular ring of 
Bark an inch broad, from one of its young branches, 
and in its place putting an equal ring of Bark, taken from, 
the branch of a young bearing Olive-tree; the effect of 
this engraftment is, that the branches of the old tree 
bear plentifully the enſuing year, and thoſe of the young 
one die away. From the whole, Mr. Brotherton con- 
cludes that the ſap, moſt of it, if not all, aſcends in the 
veſſels of the woody part, and not by the Bark, nor be- 
tween the Bark and the wood. | 

M. Leuwenhoek, on the other hand, has given ſeveral 
experiments and . obſervations with the microſcope, to 
ſhew that the Bark of trees is produced from the wood, 
not the wood from the Bark. In reality, if the origin 
and nouriſhment of the Bark came from the root, it 
would ſeem to follow, that the parts of the Bark near 

the root ſhould be found larger, and ramified into ſmall- 
er and ſmaller, as they grow higher, as the arteries and 
neryes are, the farther they go Fam the heart and brain, 
whereas there is no difference between the Bark of the 
root and trunk. Beſides, the veſſels of the Bark of ſe- 
veral trees, as the Birch, Cherry, Peach, &c. run not 
upwards, as they do in the Aſh, Oak, Elm, Nut, 
Apple, Pear, &c. but circularly round the ſuperficies of 
the tree; and all Bark, whoſe veſſels run upwards, 
grows thicker as the tree increaſes, the outſide cracking, 
grows dead, and ſticks to the young Bark underneath, 
which is the only living part of the Bark. The con- 
trary is evident in thoſe Barks, the veſſels of which run 
round, the tree increaſes, the veſſels not being able to 
ſtretch or ſeparate from each other, muſt neceſſarily 
break aſunder; ſo that the old Bark is eaſily ſeparated, 
and falls off from the new. Hence it is that ſuch trees 
have always a very thin Bark, as is moſt evident in the 
Birch-tree. 

Yet M. de Reneaume defended the antient ſyſtem of 
the uſe of the Bark, and ſhewed that moſt of the inſtances 
above alledged, are conſiſtent therewith. The parts of a 
tree, ſeparated from the whole, he obſerves, may carry 
with them a ſtock of nutritious juice, whereby they ve- 
getate : thus the branches of Elder, Willows, &c. being 
cut off, do, nevertheleſs, produce leaves and youn 
branches, even without ſetting them in the ground ; nh, 
pieces of ſeemingly dry wood, have been ſometimes 
known to do the like; how much more then may 
branches, which ſtill grow on the tree, and which of 
conſequence can never be fo entirely defrauded of new 
ſap, continue to vegetate ; for though none be ſuppoſed 
to raiſe by the Bark, which is entirely cut away, and 
which was the part that before furniſhed the greateſt 
quantity, they may ſtill receive ſome by the woody part, 
and more eſpecially by the alburnum, or inner rind, 
which is the ſofteſt part, as well as the neweſt, and that 
likeft Bark, Thus we may ſuppoſe it to have been, that 
the Elm in the Thuilleries continued to grow hen 
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Bark a whole ſummer, by virtue of the Rock of juice it 


had already imbibed. For the Olive-tree mentioned by 
M. Magnol, it was the better enabled to ſubſiſt without 
Bark, as it is of an oily nature, and that even its wood 
is ſaturated with that juice, which it is known will keep 
long, and ſpend itſelf lowly. 1 he reaſon of its in- 
creaſed fertility ſeems to be, that the canals of the young 
Bark grafted on it, being more free and open than 
thoſe of old ones, perform their filtrations better. As 
to the Elm of Luxemburgh, cited by the ſame 
M. Parcut, whoſe upper parts appeared ſtripped of all 
their Bark, almoſt to the ground, upon a nearer exami- 
nation, it was found to have hbres of the inner Bark or 
liber ſtill remaining, which had a communication with 
the Bark, which communicated with the branches ; and 
it is probable, by theſe fibres, that the upper branches 
of the tree were ſtill fed; theſe fibres, by length of 
time, and the plenty of juice they had tranſmitted, were 
hardened, and began to form a new ligneous ſubſtance ; 
other younger fibres of the ſame liber, and which has 
probably been formed ſince the barking of the tree, began 
to conſtitute a new alburnum, which began likewiſe to 
be covered with a new Bark, or ſkin. From this inſtance 
M. Reneaume concludes that it is of the Bark the al- 
burnum is formed; and as the alburnum is the wood laſt 
formed, the whole wood is of conſequence formed of the 
Bark or liber. The manner of this converſion is deſcribed 
by him. 

"While the alburnum retains any degree of its ſoftneſs, 
and till partakes of its barky nature, it may preſerve the 
vegetation for ſome time; but when it is become abſo- 
lutely wood, it can no longer contribute thereto. The 
growth of the young branches is moſt quick, and the 
only that reaches to the flowers and the fruit, as being 
little other than Bark itſelf. It ſeems now certain, from 
the experiments of M. de Buffon, that trees ſtripped of 
their Bark the whole length of their ſtems, die in about 
three or four years. | 

BAROMETER, an inſtrument for eſtimating the 
minute variations of the weight, or preſſure of the in- 
cumbent air; it is a long tube of glaſs, hermetically 
ſealed at one end, and being filled with quickſilver, is 
inverted, ſo as to have the open end of it immerſed, or 
dipped in ſtagnant quickſilver, contained in a large glaſs 
under it, which large glaſs being expoſed to the preſſure 
of the outward air (after ſuch immerſion) and the quick. 
ſilver in the tube ſuffered to run as much as it will into 
the ſtagnant quickſilver, in which that mouth, or open 
end, is immerſed, there is wont to remain a quantity 
of quickſilver ſuſpended in the tube, about —— 
twenty-nine,. or thirty inches high, — rom the 
ſurface of the ſtagnant quickſilver perpendicularly : but 
more or leſs, within ſuch limits, according as the weight 
or preſſure of the air, incumbent on the external ſtagnant 
quickſilver expoſed to it, is more or leſs, leaving the 


upper part of the tube void, or at leaſt empty of common 
air. 


Barometers will be of particular uſe to gardeners and 


farmers, by aſſiſting them to foretel the great alterations 


of the weather a day or two before they happen, which 


is frequently of great ſervice, particularly to the farmer, 
vrho may begin to mow his graſs, when he finds there is 
a proſpect of fair weather, or poſtpone it a few days, till 
he foreſees a likelihood of ſuch ; the ſame alſo may be of 
great uſe in reaping his corn, as alſo in ſowing his grain, 
and moſt of his other buſineſs z therefore, the uſe of this 
inſtrument ſhould be more generally known by the prac- 
tical farmer and gardener. | 

The rules and obſervations made for knowing the 
weather, by the various riſing and falling of the weather 
glaſs, or Barometer, are theſe : 1. That the leaſt altera- 
tions in the riſe and fall of the mercury in the tube, 
ſhould be regarded, in order for the right finding the 


weather by it. 2. The riſing of the mercury preſages fair 


weather, as the falling indicates the contrary, viz. rain, 
ſnow, high winds, and ſtorms. 3. In ſummer, if the 
quickſilver be up about fair, and the weather very hot 
four or five days, then we may expect black clouds to 
riſe, and a briſk gale, with thunder, and a ſhower or 
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two which will ſoon go off. 4. In winter, the riſing 
preſages froſty weather, if the mercury falls three or 
or four diviſions, there will certainly follow a thaw ; 
but in a continued froſt if the mercury riſes, it will 
certainly ſnow, 5. When foul weather happens ſoon 
after the falling of the mercury or quickſilver we are to 
expect but little of it; and judge the ſame with reſpect 
to fair weather, ſhortly after the mercury has riſen in the 
like manner, 6, In foul weather, when the mercury 
riſes much and ſo continues two or three days before the 
foul weather is over then may we expect a continuance 
of fair weather to follow. 7. In fair weather when the 
mercury falls much, and continues for two or three days 
before the rain comes, then we may expect a great deal 
of wet, and high winds. 8. An unſettled ſtate of the 
mercury denotes uncertain and changeable 'weather as 
ſun-ſhine, ſome black clouds, with frequent ſhowers. 
9. If the mercury be up at fair and does not fall, and it 
happen to rain, then we may expect but little of it. 
16. If the mercury be down at rain, and does not riſe, 
and the weather proves fair, then we may expect it not to 
continue. 11. We are not ſtrictly to mind the words 
that are engtaven on the plates, though for the moſt part 
the weather will agree with them; for if the mercury 
ſtands at much rain, and does riſe up to changeable, it 
preſages fair weather, although it is not to continue as it 


would have done if the mercury was higher; and ſo on 
the contrary. 


BASIL, Ocynum, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
among the didynamia gymnoſpermia, and of which there 
are five ſpecies. 1. Baſil with fruitful ſpikes of flowers, 
on the ſides of an ereCt ſtalk. 2. Baſil with oval ſmooth 
leaves, and hairy cups. 3. Baſil with oval entire leaves. 

. Baſil with oval, oblong, ſawed leaves, and heart- 
3 concave, reflexed bractea. 5. Baſil with ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſawed leaves. Theſe are annual plants, and 
natives of India. One of the ſpecies called Buſh-baſil, 
has a fibrous, ſmall root, with a ſtalk about fix inches 
high, ſpreading out into branches that are woody, form. 
ing an orbicular head; the leaves are like thoſe of Mar- 


joram, of a purpliſh caſt, ſtanding oppoſite on ſhort 


footſtalks; the flowers are produced in whorles n 
the top of the branches, of a white colour and purpliſh 
caſt ; they conſiſt of labiated petals, whoſe creſt, or 
upper-lip is ere, 'roundiſh, notched, and larger 
than the beard of the lower lip, and cut into five parts ; 
the calix is cut on the edges into four parts, the upper- 
moſt of which is hollow like a ſpoon, and the piſtil 
which riſes out of it is attended with four embryoes, 
which afterwards become as many ſeeds. [This and the 
common ſort are both propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the beginning of April on moderate hot- 
beds; and when the plants are up, they ſhould be re- 
moved to another, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken root : in May they ſhould be taken up with a ball 


of earth to the roots, and tranſplanted either in pots or 


borders. Theſe plants have a ſtrong ſcent like cloves, 
too powerful for moſt perſons, but to ſome they are very 
agreeable, | 

BASON, a cavity dug in the ground of a round, 
oval, ſquare, or other figure, lined or laid with ſtone, 
flint, or flags bound with cement or lead, and bordered 
with turf, marble, or the like, ſerving to receive the water 
of a jet d'eau, or to ſupply the occaſions of the gar- 
dener. A baſon is generally ſurrounded with a baluſtrade 
of ſtone, marble, braſs, or the like; and ſome baſons, 
whoſe borders being of marble or other ſtone, have a 
trench cut in them, from whence, at certain diſtances, 
ſprings out a thread of water, which lines the trench, 
and forms a kind of nape or girdle, around -the baluſ- 
trade, Baſons in gardens are either for ornament or 
uſe, When there is a jet d'eau in the middle, the baſon 
muſt be always ſo proportioned to the height it throws 
the water, as to be capable of receiving it when blown 
about by the winds, that it may not damage the walks, 
The uſual depth of baſons is from two to three feet, 


this being ſufficient to ſecure the bottom of the baſons 
from froſt. 


with 


If they are intended to hold fiſh, they 
| ſhould be four cr five feet deep, Baſons are made either 
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with clay, cement, or lead ; but they are uſually made 
with clay. In the making them this way, the diameter 
muſt be made four feet longer on each {ide than the ba- 
ſon is to be. This will be taken up by the walls and 
clay. For this reaſon it muſt be dug two feet deeper 
than the intended depth of the water, for it muſt be laid 
over eighteen inches thick with clay, and fix inches 
with gravel and paving. The wall ſhould be made with 
ſhards, rubbiſh or flints, with the natural earth for mor- 
tar; work the clay well, and tread it firmly down with 
the feet. 

When they are made with cement, allow one foot 
nine inches every way for the work ; the banks muſt be 
cut perpendicularly, and a wall of maſonry raiſed a foot 
thick, made of pebble ſtones, laid in mortar of lime and 
ſand : the bottom muſt then be covered to the ſame 
thickneſs; and the ſolid lining of the cement is to be 
backed up againſt the walls, and over the bottom. This is 
to be made of ſmall flints in beds of mortar made of lime 
and cement. When this ſolid is eight inches thick, it 
muſt be plaſtered over the whole furface with cement 
well ſifted before it is mixed with the lime; and with 
this it ſhould be wrought over ſmooth with a trowel. 
The proportion of this cement ſhould be two thirds of 
the cement or powdered tile to one third of lime; and 
this cement has the property of hardening ſo under wa- 
ter, that it wil] become like ſtone, and will not be ſub- 
ject to decay for a long time. After the finiſhing, the 
baſon muſt for four or five days be anointed over with 
oil or bullock's blood, to keep it from cracking in the 
drying; and after this the water ſhould be let in. The 
leaded baſons are made with walls a foot thick, and a 
bottom of half a foot. This muſt be of rubble ſtones ce- 
mented with plaſter; for the lime would injure and eat 
the lead. The ſheets of lead are to be ſpread over theſe 
walls and bottoms, and ſeamed with ſolder. Theſe ba- 
ſons are but little in uſe, from the expence of making 
them, and the danger of the lead's being ſtolen, The 
waſte pipes of fountains ought always to be made large 


A for fear of choaking. When the waſte water 


is to be carried off into common ſewers, it may be car- 
ried away in drains, or earthen pipes; but when it is to 
ſerve for baſons that lie below it, is to be conveyed in 
leaden ones. | 

BATCHELOR's BUTTON, a ſpecies of the 
Lychnis or Campion, with male and female flowers on 
different plants, and ranged by Linnæus among the de- 
candria pentagynia. b 

They are perennial plants and much cultivated in our 


gardens for the ſake of their flowers; they are hardy and 


eaſily propagated either by parting the roots, or by 
ſeeds. 
The roots ſhould be parted in the latter end of Auguſt, 


or beginning of September, and planted in alight, dry 


ſoil. 

If they are to be raiſed from ſeed, they ſhould be 
ſown in March upon a bed of light freſh earth, and in 
May the young plants ſhould be removed into another 
bed of the like earth, at about fix inches diſtance from 
each other, and watered till they have taken root, after 
which they will require no farther care, but to be kept 
clear from weeds; and at the end of September follow- 
ing they may be removed for the laſt time, into the bor- 
ders where they are to ſtand, and they will flower in the 
June and July following ; when, it they are ſuffered to 
ripen their ſeeds, they will ſow themſelves and come up 
without any farther trouble. 

BAUM, Meliſſa, a genus of plants, ranged by Lin- 
næus, among the didynamia gymnoſpermia, and of which 
there are ſeven ſpecies: 1. Meliſſa, with whorled 
bunches of flowers, proceeding from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, and ſingle foot-ſtalks, being the garden, or common 
Baum. 2, Meliſſa, with foot ſtalks ariſing from the 
wings of the ſtalk, which are divided by pairs, and are 


of the length of the flowers. 3. Meliſſa, with foot ſtalks, 


ariſing from the wings of the ſtalk, which are divided 
by pairs, and are of the length of the leaves, being the 
common officinal Calaminth of the Germans. 4. Me- 


liſſa, with ſoot-ſtalks, which are diviced by pairs, and 


I 
are longer than the leaves, and adeclining ſtalk. 5. Meliſſa, 
with ſpikes of flowers, terminating the ſtalks, and growin 
upon ſhort, ſingle foot-ſtalks. 6. Shrubby Meliſſa, with flen- 
der twig branches, and leaves which are woolly on their 
under-{1de. 7, Meliſſa, with glomerated whoils of flow- 
ers, of the length of the ſtalk, and woolly leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally on the hills near 
Geneva, and in ſome parts of Italy. It has a perennial 
root, and an annual ſtalk, and is propagated by parting 
of the roots, which ſhould be divided into ſmall pieces, 
with three or four buds to each, and planted in October, 
two feet apart, in beds of common garden earth ; the 
only culture it requires, is to keep it clean from weeds, 
and to cut off the decayed ſtalks in autumn, ſtirring the 
ground between the plants, The ſecond ſpecies is a pe- 
rennial plant, and a native of Tuſcany, and is propa- 

ted in the ſame manner with the firſt ſpecies, 

The third fort is alſo perennial ; it grows naturally in 
Italy, Spain, France, and England, and is ſeldom ad- 
mitted into gardens, though it may be propagated in the 
ſame way as the common Baum. I he fourth kind grows 
wild in many parts of this country. The fifth is a na- 
tive of France, and is eaſily propagated, by ſuffering the 
ſeeds to ſcatter, The fxth ſpecies is a biennial plant, 
and a native of Spain: it may be propagated by cuttings, 
which if planted in the ſummer, and ſhaded from the 
ſun, will take root very freely. The ſeventh ſpecies is 
an annual plant, which may be propagated, by ſowing 
the ſeeds upon a bed of common garden earth. 

BAUM ef Gilead. See BALM of Gilead. 

BAY-PLUM, Guayava, See the article GuAx“ 
AVA. 

BAY-TREE, Laurus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the enneandria monogynia, and of 
which there are eleven ſpecies. 1. Bay-tree, with oval 
oblong leaves, marked with three veins united together, 
or the Cinnamon tree. 2. Bay-tree, with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, with three veins, which unite above the baſe, 
called the Caſſia. 3. Bay-tree with oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, marked with three veins, which unite above the 
baſe, or the Camphire tree. 4. Bay-tree, with ever-green, 
ſpear-ſhaped, veined leaves, aid flowers cut into four 
points, which are male and female, and is the common 
Bay-tree. 5. Bay-tree with evergreen, veined, ſpear- 
ſhaped, plain leaves, branches with tubercles and cica- 
trices, and flowers growing in bunches. 6. Bay-tree 
with evergreen, coriaceous, oval leaves, tranſyerſely 
veined, and flowers growing in bunches, 7. Bay-tree 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, tranſverſely veined, with the 
cups of the fruit baccated. 8. Bay-tree with oblong, 
acute, pointed, veined, annual leaves, and wirged 
branches. 9. Bay-tree, veined, acute, oval, entire, 
annual leaves, or the Benjamin-tree. 10. Bay-tree with 
entire leaves, furniſhed with three lobes, or the Saſſa- 
fras tree. 11. Bay-tree with veined, oval, obtuſe 
leaves. 

The firſt three ſpecies are natives of the Eaſt-Indies ; 
and are too tender to thrive in the open air in this coun- 
try ; they are beſt propagated by ſowing the berries in 
pots and plunging them in a moderate hot-bed : they 
ſhould be inured to the open air in June, where they 
may remain till autumn. Ihe common Bay-tree is a 
native of Greece and Italy. It thrives here in the open 
air, and is ſeldom hurt, except in very ſevere winters; 
it will make a variety in all ever- green plantations; and 
as it will grow under the ſhade of other trees, where 
they are not too cloſe, it is very proper to be planted in 
the borders of woods, where it will have a very good 
eftect in winter; it may be propagated by layers, but 
the more common method of propagation is by ſuckers 
in nurſery beds, fix inches aſunder each way; theſe in 
two years time, will be fit to be planted where they are 
deſigned to remain. The fifth ſpecies is a native of 
Virginia and is kept here in pots and tubs, and is pro- 
pagated by layers, or by ſowing the ſeeds, and ſhould 
be treated like the firſt three ſorts. The ſixth ſpecies is a 
native of ſouth America, The ſeventh and eighth grow 
in Carolina and Virginia, The ninth and tenth grow 
alſo in North America, and are propagated by ſowing of 
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the berries, or by _ 3 but theſe plants do not produce | 


ſeeds in England. he eleventh ſpecies is a native of 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Carolina, and will not bear 
the open air in this country. 

BAY-TREE, Laurus. See the article Laurvus, 

BEAN, Faba, a genus of plants, placed by Linneus 
among the diadelphia decandria, and of which there are 
ſeventeen ſpecies, but that moſtly cultivated here, is the 

Bean with an erect ſtalk, and foot-ſtalks without cirrhi. 

The ſorts of Bean commonly ſown in our gardens are 
the ſmall Liſbon, or Mazagan, the Spaniſh, the Sand- 
wich, and the Windſor Beans. 

The firſt is the beſt known. ſort of eariy Beans. The 
ſecond is a little later, but being a good bearer, is fre- 
quently planted. . The third fort comes ſoon after 
the Spaniſh, and being hardier than the Windſor Bean, 
is commonly ſown a month ſooner. The fourth is pre- 
ferable to all other ſorts for the table. It is ſeldom ſown 
before Chriſtmas, for it will not bear the froſt like the 
reſt, but is generally planted for the great crop in June 
and July. | 

All early Beans ſhould be planted in October, and 

placed — warm walls and hedges, where there are no 
| fruit-trees, for they would prejudice the trees greatly. 

If the winter ſhould prove ſevere, the Beans muſt be 
covered with peaſe-haulm, fern, or ſome other light co- 
vering, obſerving to take it off when the weather is 
mild. We would alſo adviſe the gardener to cover the 
ſurface of the border with tanners bark, which will be 
of great ſervice in protecting the roots of the Bean from 
injuries they might otherwile receive from the froſt, 

If freſh ſeeds can be obtained from abroad every two 
years, it will be preferable to that raiſed here; for they 
_ degenerate greatly in earlineſs, if not in goodneſs. 

The Sandwich Beans may be ſown the latter end of 
December, and the Windſor for a month after; theſe 
Beans muſt have an open Feet. Plant them in rows, 
allowing two feet and a half between each row, and four 
inches between each ſeed. If the place is ſurrounded 
with hedges and walls, the diſtance muſt be greater, 
elſe the ſtalks will run high, and bear very little fruit. 

The firſt plantation of Windſor Beans thould be made 
in the middle of January ; after which a new one ſhould 
be made every three weeks, till the middle of May, that 
there may be a ſucceſſion of crops. 

In the management of theſe Jatter crops of Beans, the 
principal care ſhould be to keep them clear from weeds, 
and other plants, which would hurt them greatly; to 
keep earthing them up, and when 8 are in bloſſom, to 
pinch off their tops, which, if ſuffered to grow, will 
draw the nouriſhment from the lower bloſſoms, and pre- 
vent the pods from ſetting, and thus the upper part of the 
ſtems only will be fruitful. Always make choice of 

moiſt, ſtrong land, for the latter crops ; for if they are 
planted on dry ground, they ſeldom come to much, 
unleſs the ſummer proves wet. | 

Kidney BEAN, Phaſeolous, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the diadelphia decandria, and of which 
there are ſix ſpecies, divided into a number of varieties: 

1. Kidney-Bean, with a twining ſtalk, and flowers grow = 
ing in looſe ſpikes, whoſe wings are as long as the 
ſtandard. 2. Kidney-Bean, with a twining ſtalk, whoſe 
ſtandard and keel are ſpirally twiſted. 3. Kidney-Bean, 
with a twining ſtalk, a ſpreading ſtandard, which is 
twiſted backward, and narrow, cloſe pods. 4. Kidney- 
Bean, with a twining ſtalk, foot- ſtalks ending in flowers, 
growing in heads, and four cornered, cylindrical, duſt- 
coloured ſeeds. 5. Kidney-Bean, with a twining ſtalk, 
branching flowers growing by pairs, bracteæ, which 
are ſhorter than the empalent, and hanging pods ; com- 

monly called the Scarlet-Bean. 6. Kidney-Bean, with 
a twining ſtalk, flowers growing in long — and 
ſhort, hairy pods. The firſt ſort grow naturally in 
Carolina; it is an annual plant. he ſtalks, like the 
common Kidney-Bean, twines about any ſupport; they 
are hairy, and riſe to the height of four of five feet; the 
leaves, in ſhape, reſemble thoſe of the common Kidney- 
Bean, but are narrower. The flowers are produced in 
looſe ſpikes, ſtanding upon long footſtalks ; they are 
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yes of a purple colour, turning to blue before they 
e. | 

. About the latter end of April, ſow the ſeeds on a 
warm border, keep it clear from weeds, and when the 
plants begin to run, they muſt be ſupported with ſticks, 
to prevent their trailing on, the ground. If they are 
cloſe to a wall, expoſed to a good aſpect, they will ripen 
their ſeeds in England. 

The ſecond ſort is a native of the Brazils, This is a 
perennial root, with twining ſtalks, which riſe to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet. The leaves are ſmaller, 
but in ſhape reſemble thoſe of the common Kidney- Bean. 
The flowers are of a purple colour, and have an 
agreeable odour. It is propagated by ſeeds, which in 
the ſpring ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot-bed. 
When the plants appear, fill ſome pots with light earth, 
and carefully tranſplant them into the pots, ſet them up 
to the rim in a hot-bed, to facilitate their taking root ; 
after which, inure them by degrees to the open air, into 
which they may be removed the beginning of July, As 


they advance in their growth, they ſhould be tranſ— 


planted into larger pots, which muſt be filled up with 
freſh, light earth. 

Variety only gives the third fort a place in our gardens, 
for it boaſts no beauty ; it is a native of America, and 
— be propagated in the ſame manner as the former 
ort. 

The fourth ſort comes from America; this ſhould be 
managed, as directed for the ſecond and third ſpecies, 
with this difference only, that it requires the heat of the 
ſtove, to preſerve it through our winters. 

The fifth ſort js cultivated in our gardens chiefly for 
the beauty of its flowers, they are larger than thoſe of 
the common Kidney-Bean, and their Se is an elegant 
deep ſcarlet. It requires no other care in the cultivation 
than is beſtowed on the common ſort : only obſerve to 
fix tall ſtakes by them, to twine round: for they will 
often riſe to the height of twelve or thirteen feet, 

The fifth ſort is only to be valued for the variety of its 


ſeeds, which are half ſcarlet, and half black; theſe are 


eaſily procured from America. It is therefore, not worth 
the gardeners while to cultivate it here. 

he three ſorts which are uſually cultivated for earl 
crops, are the liver-colour Bean, the ſmall white dwart, 


and the dwarf black ; theſe may be planted much nearer 


together than the larger growing kinds, the ſtalks are 
never very long, and require but little ſupport ; theſe 
ſhould be planted on hot-beds, under frames, for an 
early crop in the ſpring. 

- The Batterſea and Ea Kidney- Beans are the 
next; theſe bear plentifully for ſome time, the former 
is the forwarder of the two, but the latter continues to 
bear much the longeſt. The ſorts to be preferred for the 
table, are the ſcarlet- bloſſomed Bean, already menti- 
oned; a white Bean of the ſame ſhape and ſize with the 
ſcarlet, differing in no other manner from that ſpecies, 
than by colour; and the large Dutch Kidney-Bean, 
which grows as high as either of the former, and if they 
are not ſupported by ſtakes, their ſtalks will trail upon 
the ground, and be inevitably ſpoiled. 

1 of all kinds, are propagated by ſeeds, 
theſe ſhould not be ſown till the middle of April, for 
cold, wet weather, would rot the ſeeds; or if the —_— 
appear, they are liable to be deſtroyed by ſharp froſts. 

The beſt way to have early Kidney-Beans, where there 
is not the convenience of a frame, is this: the beginning 
of April ſow the ſeeds upon a moderate hot-bed, arch it 
over with hoops, and every night, and in bad weather, 
draw mats over them. 

Let them remain in this bed till the leaves appear, 
then take them up carefully, and plant them in a warm 


border, under a wall, and, if the ſeaſon is dry, give 
them a gentle watering ; they may afterwards be ma- 


naged as if ſown at firſt in the full ground, but by fol- 
lowing this method, the gardener will have them at leaſt 
a fortnight ſooner. 5 

The manner of planting crops in the full ground, is 
as follows: the middle of April draw lines over the bed, 
which ſhould be in a warm | TI and a dry ſoil, at 
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two feet and a half diſtance, drop the ſeeds about two 
inches aſunder, then draw the earth over them with the 
head of a rake, till they are covered about an inch deep. 
In a week or ten days after ſowing, the plants will ap- 
pear, the earth ſhould be drawn cloſe about their ſtalks, 
as they riſe up. They will now require no farther care, 
than to be kept clean from weeds, | 

When the Beans appear, gather them twice a week, 
for if they are ſuffered to hang on too long, they not only 
grow old, and become of no value, but they weaken the 

ant, : 
K The firſt crop wilt continue a month in good order, 
and to ſupply the table afterwards, there ſhould be freſh. 
ſowings in May and June, the laſt of which will con- 


tinue till the froſts deſtroy them. 


Never gather from the plants which you intend to fave 
ſeeds from. In autumn, when you find they are ripe, 
pull up the plants, and ſpread them afterwards to dry ; 
after which threſh out the ſeed, and preſerve it in a dry 
place for uſe. | 

BEAN Caper, Zygophillum, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the decandria manogynia, and of which 
there are ſix ſpecies: 1. Bean Caper, with a fhve-fided, 
1 capſule, or the common Bean Caper. 2. 
Bean Caper, with the angles of the capſule; compreſſed 
and membraneous. 3. Bean Caper, with globular de- 
preſſed capſules. 4. Bean Caper, with oval, acute, 
pointed capſules. 5. Bean Caper, with cylindrical cap- 
ſules. 6. Bean Caper, with a prickly ſtalk. _ 

The firſt ſpecies of theſe plants is perennial, and a 
native of Syria; it is propagated by ſeeds ſown in the 
ſpring, on a warm border of light earth ; after the plants 
are come up, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 


thinned where they grow too cloſe ; when their ſtalks 


decay in autumn, let the ſurface of the ground be 
covered with tan, and in froſty weather with ſtraw or 
peaſe-haulm. In the fpring let the plants be taken up, 
and planted in a light ſoil, on a ſouth border, cloſe to a 
warm wall. The other five ſpecies are all natives of 
Africa, and are propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings ; 
the ſeeds ſhould be' ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the 


ſpring. 


When the plants are fit to be removed, let them be 
tranſplanted, each into a ſmall pot, filled with light 
earth, and plunged in a hot-bed. Let them be kept 
fhaded from the ſun, till they have taken root. 

As the ſeaſon advances, they ſhould be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, into which they may be re- 
moyed about the end of May, placing them in a warm 
ſituation. In autumn, let them be removed into an 
airy, dry glaſs-caſe. The cuttings ſhould be planted in 
a bed of light earth, during w of the ſummer months, 
covered down cloſe with bell, or hand-glaſſes, and 
ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken root, after 
which, let them be carefully tranſplanted, each into a 
ſmall pot, filled with light earth, and ſhould be placed 
in the ſhade, till they have taken root, then let them 
be treated like the ſeedling plants. 

BEAR'S-BREECH, Acanthys. 
Acanthus. | 

BEAR'S-EAR, Auricula Urſi. See the article Au- 
ricula. | 

BEE-FLOWER, a ſpecies of a genus of plants, 
called Ophrys by Linnzus, and ranged among the gy- 
nandria diandria. g 

The root is compoſed of two roundiſh bulbs, white, 


See the article 


large, juicy, and of a pleaſant, ſweetiſh taſte. 


'The leaves are numerous, oblong, moderately broad, 
of a freſh green, undivided at the edges, ribbed length- 
wiſe, and pointed ; they grow in a various manner, 
ſome obliquely, ſome flat upon the ground, and others 
riſing with the ſtalk, whoſe firſt ſhoot appears very 


| ſoon after them. 


The ſtalk is round, upright, and a foot in height, 
of a green colour, and juicy. | 
The leaves are few upon it, and they ſtand irregu- 


larly, they are oblong, and ribbed, as theſe from the 


roof, 


* 


) 
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| Orchis, who gets the double bulb: 
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The flowers ate placed at diſtances, one above another, 
and they are in the higheſt degree conſpicuous. They 
reſemble, in form and colouring, the great dark humble 
Bee fo regularly, that one ſtarts at the fight, and cannot, 
without recollection, imagine that they are real flowers. 

The parts are theſe : the rudiments of the ſeed-veſſel 
ſupport the flower naked, for there is no cup. ; 

The petals are oblong : they are five in number, three 
large, and two ſmaller; and the nectarium, which 
forms a kind of lip, hangs down; this is the whole 
flower; there riſes with each an oblong, narrow, leafy 
film; and it is in the nectarium that we fee the figure. 
and colouring of the Bee; the petals are purpliſh, and 
have each a rib of green. 

The top of the nectarium is alſo of a duſky colour, 
not without ſome tinge of purple; the body of it, which 
hangs down, is rounded, hairy, and very much of the 
2 and common colour of the body of a humble Bee, 
duſky and blackiſh. ä 

The colour is of a different tinct, as ſeen in various 
lights, and has a velvety appearance ; upon this ground 
colour there are diſpoſed ſeveral ſtreaks of a tawney 
yellow, which alſo ſhew themſelves variouſly, according 
to the light; and there are ſome lines of white alſo, 
elegantly diſpoſed, principally on the under part, and 
toward the head, in the upper. | 

This is the moſt perfect ſtate of the flower: in this 
condition we are ſure to find it wild, where all things 
favour; and to this ſtate it may be brought in gardens: 
neither are we to ſuppoſe, becauſe we fee the flower 
ſmaller, or the colouring otherwiſe diſpoſed, that the 
ſpecies is diſtinct. | 

The filaments are only two: they are fixed to the 
female part, and are terminated by upright buttons, 
which are defended by the inner edge of the nectarium. 

The rudiment of the fruit, which ſupports the flower, 
is twiſted, the ſtyle is ſingle, and is fixed to the interior 
edge of the nectarium, and crowned with a ſmall head. 

he ſeed-veſſel, which follows every flower, is of an 
oblong, oval form, obtuſe, ſtriated, formed of three 
valves, and marked with three ribs : the ſeeds are very 

minute and brown. 
Culture of the BEE-FLOWER. 

The plant is wild in all the temperate parts of Europe, 
but it is no where common ; for of millions of the ſeeds, 
2 the winds ſcatter, ſcarce one falls where it can 

oot. SIT | 
It is found principally on the hollow ſides of old 
grayel-pits, where there has been time for a ſlight co- 
vering of graſs, and ſometimes in the looſe earth, upon 
the hedges of woods. In tneſe latter places, the flower 
is uſually ſmall ; where there is leſs moiſture, and more 
ſun, it attains the due perfection, 

It may be raiſed on the edges of wilderneſſes, but it 
will there be liable to many diſadvantages: the true 
place is a hollow, in a dry ſpot, well defended, and 
where the ſurface may be covered with a flight coat of 
graſs, not in turfs, but ſcattered. 

The method ſhould be this: when the plants are in 


flower, mark as many of the ftrongeſt and beſt, as are 


intended to be taken into the garden. 

Chuſe a place for them that is open to the ſouth-eaft, 
and perfectly defended from cold winds; dig out the 
mould two full ſpades depth, and bring into the place as 
much of the ſoil in which the plant is growing, as will 
fill up the room of it. | 
Let this be taken, not only from the gravel-pit, but 
from the ſame ſide of the pit, and and as near the plant, 
as may be done with ſafety, from diſturbing their 
roots, 

Let this lie a month to ſettle : by that time the ſtalk 
and leaves of the plant will be in a withered ſtate, 

The gardener muſt watch his time when they are juſt 
faded, and then take them up by the roots. 

In this there muſt be a great deal of care uſed, 

He is not to ſuppoſe he takes up all the root of. an 
the fibres run 
to a great depth, and ſpread a great way; and 1 9 
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theſe are brought up entire, and delivered uninjurtd to | 


the new ſoil, there is no hope of ſucceeding. 1 
The method muſt be this, a cool evening when the 
air is damp, muſt be choſen for the purpoſe: the gar- 
dener muſt dig round at the diſtance of a foot, every way 
from the ſtem, and he muſt clear the ſoil away full two 
ſpades depth. | 

A hole of eqal diameter muſt be opened in the bed, and 
the whole ball muſt be taken up with the root un- 
diſturbed in it, and let into the hole unbroken; the 
earth muſt be filled in tocloſe up the ſpace, and a gentle 
watering muſt be given in that place, not near the 
root. | K 
Then ſome hay- ſeed muſt be ſcattered upon the ſur- 
face, and all left to nature; the graſs muſt be ſuffered to 
grow moderately, and the plant will riſe as naturally 
among it as in the original pit. 

A little graſs muſt then be ſcattered over the interme- 
diate ſpaces of the border, between the firſt root, and 
the others removed in the ſame manner, and when the 

raſs appears it muſt be thined. No part of the bed muſt 
be left naked, nor muſt it any where grow too cloſe, 


The original root will flower; the ſeeds will ripen, and 


all muſt then be left to nature. They will fall among 
the graſs, and over the border, and ſome will ſtrike and 
— new plants. | | 
This is the method when the plants grow wild: near 
the garden; but from greater diſtances it muſt be brought 
without ſuch incumbrance. Such a bed ſhould be pre- 
pared : the roots ſhould be taken up in the ſame manner 
when the lcaves and the ſtalks are faded; and wrapped 
up in ſome damp moſs. When they come to the place 
they muſt be planted immediately at four inches depth, 
— the mould cloſed over them without preſſing it 
down. | 1 
The ſeeds ſhould alſo in this caſe be preſerved from 
the wild plants and ſcattered over the ground : this will 
give a fair chance for ſome plants; the other is a cer- 


tainty. 

BEECH Tree, Fagus, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
neus, among the monoacia polyandria, and of which there 
are three ſpecies; 1. Beech tree with oval ſawed leaves, 
or the common Beech tree. 2. Beech tree with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſharply ſawed, and naked on their under- 
ſides. 3. Beech tree, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſharply ſawed, and woolly on their underſide. 

This tree is propagated by ſawing the maſt; the ſea- 
ſon for which is any time from October to February, 
only obſerving to ſecure the ſeeds from vermin when 
ale ſowed ; which if carefully done, the ſooner they 
are ſown the better, after they are full ripe ; a ſmall ſpot 
of ground will be ſufficient for raiſing a great number of 
trees from ſeed, for if the plants come up very thick, the 
ſtrongeſt of them ſhould be drawn out the autumn fol- 
lowing, that thoſe left may have room to grow; ſo that 
a ſeed-bed carefully managed will afford a three years 
draught of young plants, which ſhould be planted in a 
nurſery ; and, if deſigned for timber trees, at three feet 
diſtance, row from row, and eighteen inches aſunder in 
the rows. ET 

But if they are deſigned for hedges (to which the tree 
is very well adapted) the diſtance need not be ſo great; 
two feet from each row, and one foot in the row will be 
ſufficient. In this nurſery they may remain two or three 
years, obſerving to dig vp the ground between the roots, 
once a year, that their roots may the better extend 
themſelves each way : but be careful not to cut or bruiſe 


| their roots; and never dig the ground in ſummer, when | 


the earth is hot and dry, which, by ſetting in the rays 
of the ſun to the root, is often the deſtruction of young 
trees. | 

This tree will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though 
the ſoil be ſtrong and barren, as alſo upon the declivity 
of hills, and chalky mountains, where they will reſiſt 
the winds better than moſt other trees; but then the 
nurſeries for the young plants ought to be made upon 
the ſame foi], for if they are raiſed in good ground and a 
warm expoſure, and afterwards tranſplanted into a bleak 
barren ſituation, they ſeldom thrive ; therefore the beſt 


— 


parts of England an 
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method is to have the nurſery made upon the ſame ſoil 
where the plantation e and to annually dtaw 
out plants to extend the plantation. e ee 
It delights in a chalky or ſtony ground where it gene- 
ny mn rar EC :. | 
EET beta, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
among the pentandria digynia, and of which there is but 
one ſpecies, though ſeveral varieties. | 
This is a biennial Pant: It grows naturally in many 
Holland near the ſea coaſt, and is 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in march on a deep light 
ſoil, When the plants have put out four leaves they 
ſhould be hoed out to the diſtance of four or five inches 
and carefully cleared of weedsz in three or four weeks 
after this, the ground ſhouid be hoed over again, the 
weeds cut up, and the plants thinned to a greater diſ- 
tance : and in a month afterwards, the ground ſhould be 
hoed a third time, and the plants thinned to the diſtance 
of a foot or more. Tranſplant ſome of the fineſt to a 
ſheltered. ſpot of ground, where they may be defended 
from high winds, . if they are not well ſupported, 
will break down their ſtalks, eſpecially when the ſeeds 
are formed and become heavy. Theſe will be perfectly 
ripe the latter end of . when the ſtalks ſhould 
be cut off, dried and threſhed out, and the ſeeds cleaned 
and put up for uſe. _ | | 
BELL-FLOWER, Campanula. See CAMPANULA. 
BEIDAL-OSSAR, a ſpecies of Aſclepias, See AsclE- 


PIAS. . 
BERBERRY-TREE or Pipperridge buſh, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnzus among the hexandria monogy- 
nia, and of which there are = two ſpecies, I. Ber- 
berry with branching foot Stalks, or the common Ber- 
berry buſh, Berberry with a ſingle flower on each fook 
Theſe are ſhrubby plants : the firſt ſpecies grows wild 
in many parts of England, and moſt other countries in 
Europe, and is generally propagated by ſuckers, which 
are put out in great plenty from the root; but the method 
of propagating it by layers is the beſt: the branches 
ſhould be laid down in the autumn, when their leave: 
begin to fall, and the young ſhoots of the ſame year are 
the moſt proper for this purpoſe. The following autumn 
they may be taken off the old plant, and planted where 
they are deſigned to remain. When this Shrub is culti- 
vated for its fruit, it ſhould be planted ſingle, the ſuckers 
taken away every autumn, and all the groſs ſhoots pruned 
out, The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Crete, and ma 
be propagated in the ſame manner as was directed for the 
firſt; but the branches ſhould be planted in pots, and 
ſheltered under a frame in the winter. When they have 
obtained ſtrength they may be turned out out of the pots, 
and planted in a warm ſituation. 


9 
HE 


alks are ſquare, thick, yery 
robuſt, and a foot and a half high; of a pale green and a 
little hairy. The leaves on theſe are . in pairs, 
and at conſiderable, diſtances : they alſo have foot ſtalks, 
and are like thoſe from the root, long, narrow, and 
notched at the edges, ſharp pointed, and of a pale green, 
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their bark is a pale brown. The leaves are broad and 
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gently down to it, Let ſome holes be pierced through 
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A large ſpike of flowers terminates each ſtalk, and 
others ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves: — are ſmall, 


but in the cluſters very conſpicuous; labiated from, and 
of a delicate red with a purpliſh tinct. 

The cup is formed of one piece; tubular, divided into 
five long, ſmall, and ſharp points. and ariſtated. The 
Aower is formed of a ſingle petal, tubular at the baſe, 
and bent; and at the top Grided into two lips. The up- 
per lip is obtuſe, erect, plain, and undivided. The 
lower is cut into three ſegments, and the middle one of 
theſe is entire; this is ſingular to the ſpecies of Betony 
here deſcribed; in all the others there is a nick at its 
end. 

In the Body of the flower are placed four filaments, 
two longer and two ſhorter, with roundiſh buttons; and 
amidſt theſe a ſimple ſtyle ſplit into two parts at the head. 
The ſeeds follow naked, the cup ſerving as their defence, 
and they are four in number, 

Culture of this BeTonv. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, but bears our winters in 
the open air. It loves a deep ſoil ; and no compoſt 
ſuits it better than a common garden mould. As it is a 
perennial, fibrous, rooted plant, it may be eafily propa- 
gated by the roots in autumn, but the beſt method is to 
raiſe it from ſeed. This ripens well with us, and the 
plants thus obtained, are always the handfomeſt, and 
moſt regular in their growth. 

The method is this. Save ſeeds from a ſtrong and hearty 
plant, and when they have been well dried, and carefully 
preſerved through winter, ſow them in the beginning of 
April upon a piece of common ground in the nurſery, 
When the plants are grown ſtrong enough to remove, take 
up as many of them as are intended to be raiſed, and plant 
them at a foot diſtance, in a border of rich mould, there let 
them ſtand all the remainder of the ſummer, and through 
winter: the next year they will flower. In autumn they 
ſhould betaken up, and planted afreſh in a new quantity 
of meuld, and thus they will continue in beauty many 
years; but the beſt method is to raiſe a new ſtock fre- | 
quently from ſeed ; for the plant never is ſo perfect as 
the firſt ear of its flowering. | 
BEMERIA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the ico/andria polygamia, and of which there is no 
Engliſh name. Singularity, fragrance, and beauty, al] 
conſpire to render this one of the fineſt ſhrubs with 
which America has enriched our gardens. 

It is a tall ſhrub of irregular growth, very handſome 
in its natural wild form, and capable at the gardener's 
pleaſure of being trained up to a regular tree. The root 
is large and and ſpreading ; the ſtem is firm and rough; 
the branches are numerous, and ſpread jrregularly, and 


8 


oval, except that they grow ſmall at the baſe, and of a 
freſh but not deep green; undivided at the edges, ſharp 
pointed, and lightly ribbed: they ſtand in pairs and diſ- 
poſe themſelves in all directions. —.— 

The flowers are large, elegant, and of a deep but 
very duſky purple; compoſed of numerous petals waved, 
ect irregularly diſpoſed about a multitude of heads; 
they have a faint ſingular ſmell. The bark has an aro- 
matic ſcent, in a much higher degree. | 

Culture of the BEMERIA. 

Though it is a native of the warmer parts of Ameri- 
ca, with proper care it will live through the year in the 
open air of our climate. We muſt imitate nature, who 

nerally allows it a deep ſoil and a defended ſituation. 

he gardener muſt chuſe a very rich piece of ground in a 
warm quarter of the garden, and by Cigging in a good 
quantity of pond mud and ſomeold cow-dung, hewill mend 
the quality of the ſoil without heating it. The beſt method 
of propagating it is by layers: cuttings are very precari- 
ous; and it never ripens ſeeds in England, nor have we 
ever ſeen the mature fruit from abroad. Put a quantity of 
rich garden mould into a long rough box, this muſt. 
be raiſed on a treſſel to ſuch a height, that the branch 
intended to be laid, can be brought down to it with- 
out much force. Then make an opening along the mould 
in the box, and bring a young branch of the ſhrub 
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the ſtalks about the inſertions of the leaves, and a piece 
of braſs wire be twiſted round it tight juſt above. In 
this ſtate lay it in the opening, faſten it down by pegs, 
and covering the mould, give it a moderate watering, 
and let this be repeated as often as the mould requires it. 
There is a great advantage in uſing a large box of mould 
on this occaſion, for it continues much longer and better 
in a growing condition than a ſmall quantity; and 
there is danger in frequent waterings of chilling the new 
roots. The layer ſhould remain a twelvemonth in this 
condition, and it may then be removed and planted ina 
warm fituation with the ſame good» ſoil. It will flower 
the third or fourth year, and from that time conſtantly, 
and in vaſt profufion. 

BIGNONIA, the Trumpet-flower, or Scarlet Feſmine, 
a genus of plants which Linnzus places among the 
didynamia angioſpermia, and of which there are thirteen 
ſpecies. 1. Bignonia with ſingle heart-ſhaped leaves, 
an ered ſtalk and flowers with two ſtamina, com 
called Catalpa. 2. Bignonia with ſingle ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and a wining ſtalk, or the ever-green Bignonia. 
3. 1! with jointed leaves and tendrils, with oval 
ſpear- ſhaped lobes, two flowers upon footſtalks and nar- 
row pods. 4. Bignonia with jointed leaves and tendrils,, 
with oval heart-ſhaped lobes, and flowers in branching 
panicles. 5. Bignonia with jointed leaves and tendrils, 
heart-ſhaped lobes, and the lower leaves trifoliate. 6. 
Bignonia with jointed leaves and tendrils, heart-ſhaped 
lobes, and the lower leaves fingle. 7. Bignonia with 
finger-ſhaped entire leaves. 8. Bignonia with finger- 
ſhaped. pinnatified leaves. 9. Bignonia with pinnated 
leaves, cut lobes, and roots coming out at their joints, 
commonly called 'Trumpet-flower. 10, Bignonia with 
decompounded leaves, cut lobes, and tendrils coming 
out at their joints, 11. Bignonia with leaves doubly 
wined, and intire, heart-ſhaped, acute lobes. 12. Big- 


nonia with leaves doubly winged, and ſpear-ſhaped en- 


tire lobes, commonly called baſtard Guaiacum. 13. 
Bignonia with conjugate-leaves, ſhort tendrils, and di- 
vided into three parts, called quadrifoliate Bignonia, 

Of theſe ſpecies we ſhall deſcribe the firſt and the laſt 
only, as their culture will be a ſufficient direction for 
the reſt, | 

Catalba Bignona, this is a tree near twenty feet high, 
which grows naturally in Japan and Carolina, — 18 
propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings. 

The ſeed culture of this Bignonia, as they do not 
ripen in our climate, muſt always be procured from Ca- 
rolina, Sow them in middle- ſized pots, then ſet them 
up to the rim in a moderate hot bed, and when the 
plants appear, give them a little air; encreaſe this gra- 
dually, till by degrees you inure them to the open air; 
in June place them abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, Here 
they may remain till autumn, then put them under a 
common frame, allowing them air in mild weather. 
The ſpring following let the plants be taken out of the 
pots, and planted in a nurſery bed in a warm ſituation, 
let them ſtand about two years, and then remove them 
to the places where they are deligned to remain, 

The cuttings ſhould be planted in pots, in the ſpring, 
before the trees begin to puſh their ſhoots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed; refreſh them frequently with 
| mg waterings, and ſhade them in the middle of the 

ay. When they have taken root, inure them by de- 
grees to the open air, and then let them be treated like 
other ſeedling plants. \ 

Duadrifeliate Bignonia, this noble plant is a native of 
the American iſlands, and, with very moderate care, 
will acquire in our gardens an equal perfection to what 
it ſhews in thoſe places. The root is long, thick, and 
black on the outſide, furniſhed with many fibres, and 
of a diſagreeable bitter taſte. The ſtalk is very long, 
weak, and unable to ſupport itſelf; nature has therefore 
given it tendrils wherewith to climb, formed in a pe- 
culiar manner for laying hold of every thing that comes 
in its reach; they are long, ſlender, and curled, divided 
into three parts, and theſe again often ſubdivided into 
portions ſcarce thicker than hairs. The colour of the 
ſtalks is reddiſh, they are ſmooth and tough, and na- 

| ER. 
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turally wind about any thing which is able to ſupport 
them, by this method, and the aſſiſtance of their ten- 
drils, they keep themſelves up to a vaſt height. | 

The leaves are oblong, broad, and not unlike thoſe 
of the Laurel, but they have a kind of appendage or 
car at the baſe. They riſe in a regular manner four from 
each joint; and they are ſupported on a divided foot- 
ſtalk, of an inch long, from the center of which diviſion 
riſes the three parted tendril. Their colour is an elegant 
green, paler on the under than on the upper fide, and 
ribbed with purpliſh veins. | 3.44 

'The flowers are large and elegant, they riſe from the 
ſame part with the leaves, uſually two from each joint ; 
and inthe full blow they thus cover the plant and afford 
a very grand appearance. They are two inches in length 
and their colour is a rich orange ſcarlet, 

Culture of the Quadrifoliate BIGNONIA. 

Where this plant is native it is always found in a deep 
rich ſoil; for its reception here, rich garden mould is 
better than any compoſt which can be prepared. Though 
it will live through our winters in a warm ſituation when 
it has acquired ſome ſtrength, the young plants are ten- 
der. It will therefore be proper to raiſe them in a hot- 
bed, and by degrees inure them to the air. 

Good ſeeds muſt be procured from the Weſt Indies ; 
and early in ſpring let them be ſown upon a hot-bed, 
among other tender annual plants, they will require the 
ſame care with the reſt, and no other. | 

When they have had their repeated removals with the 
others, they muſt be tranſplanted into an open border, 
againſt a wall, expoſed to the ſouth ſun, .and defended 
from cold winds ; here they will grow very faſt, and will 
flower the ſecond year, After this, they will only re- 
quire pruning in ſpring, taking out dead ſtalks, and ill 
growing branches, to keep them in order : their tendrils 


will faſten them to the wall, and they will every year, 


early in ſummer, -cover it to a vaſt extent with their 
noble flowers. 
After this, they may be increaſed by laying the 
branches which root freely, and after one year will be 
fit for removing into thoſe parts of the garden they are 
intended to adorn. + 
BILBERRY, Vaccinium, a genus of plants, ranged 
Linnæus among the oftandria monogynia, and of 
which there are twelve ſpecies; but none of them cul- 
tivated in gardens. Two of the ſpecies grow wild in 
moory ground, in ſeveral parts of England; and the 
reſt in boggy tracts in the colder parts of Europe. 

BINDW EED, Convolvulus, a genus of plants ranged b 
Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia; and of whic 
there are thirty- one ſpecies, ſeveral of which are com- 
mon weeds, and others too tender to be propagated in 
this country. 

We however raiſe here various kinds of Bindweeds 
for the decoration of our gardens, and there is not one 
of them without its beauty; but the velvet Bindweed 
excels all by its vaſt growth, and its perpetual verdure; 
and the method of cultivating this plant, will be a ſuffi- 
cient direction for the reſt. 

The root is thick, divided, furniſhed with many 
fibres, and ſpreading. The ſtalk is round, hairy, and 
naturally purple: it riſes, where it can. climb, to the 
height of twenty feet, and covers its ſupport with innu- 
merable leaves and branches, the leaves are placed alter- 
nately, and they are of a diſtinguiſhed elegance. They 
have long reddiſh footſtalks, and their ſhape is heart-like : 
they are broad and lightly indented at the baſe; waved 
at the edges ; and ſharp pointed. | 

They are of a pale but not unpleaſing green, thick, 
covered with a greyiſh, ſilvery down. This gives them 
a hoary aſpect, very pleaſing to the eye; and to the 
touch a ſoftneſs equal to velvet. They appear various 
according to their age; for the plant is covered with 
them at all ſeaſons. Towards the bottom they are often 
red, as they decay; and on the reſt of the plant a part 
of them are ſofter and paler ; theſe are the younger ones 
and a part of long ſtanding, duſkier in their colour, and 
to the touch more harſh. On theſe laſt the ribs and veins 
are moſt conſpicuous, and they are often purpliſh. The 


flowers are large, and where the plant is well eſtabliſhed, 


very numerous. Some ſtand fingly, others five, fix, 


| 


— 


. 


* 


BIR 
or more together; and their colour is a ſnowy white? 
more or leſs tinged with red. Their form is broad and 
ſpread out like a bell. Each is formed of a ſingle petal, 
expanding from the baſe into the wide rim, and folded 
in various places, It ſtands in a ſmall cup, divided in- 
to five light ſegments ; and in its centre riſe alſo five ſhort 

laments, crowned with oval, flatted buttons. The 
ſtyle is placed ſingle among theſe; but is ſplit at the top; 
and the ſeeds are contained in a divided capſule. 

It is a native of the Canary Iſlands; but it will live 
and flower, with moderate care, in our climate, There 
it delights in woody places, and aſcends, as Ivy, the 
talleſt trees: with us it muſt be ſupported by poles pro- 
perly planted. | | | 

27 Culture of the Velvet BIN DwOOPD. 

It is a green-houſe plant, free to the air in ſummer, 
and only requiring ſhelter againſt froſts; and it may be 
raiſed from ſeed, or propagated by laying the branches. 
The former method raiſes the fineſt plants when the 
ſeeds can be obtained in their perfection: but the other 
furniſhes _y good ones, and they will ſooner come to 
flower. If the ſeeds are preferred, they muſt be had 
freſh, and the plants raiſed in a hot-bed. In the othet 
method little time is loſt, for the branches take root eaſi- 
ly. They muſt be laid in March, covered four inches 
with earth, and aſſiſted in rooting by frequent waterings. 
In the September following they muſt be taken from the 
mother-plant. Each of theſe muſt have a large pot: 
The ſoil that our experience has ſhewn beſt to ſuit them 
is this: mix three barrows of light paſture, with two of 
wood-pile earth, and one buſhel of ſheep's-dung. Time 
mellows and prepares theſe mixtures; and as there is al- 
ways notice of their being wanted, the advantage ſhould 

taken, Let the gardener at the ſame time he lays 
the branches of this plant, pile up in an open place this 
mixture, He muſt once in a month break and turn it; 
to deſtroy weeds and open it to the rains and dews; and 
by that time his layers are fit to be removed, it will be 
well mellowed, and fit for their reception. In the centre 
of each pot muſt be ſet a pole ſeven feet in length, and 
taper to the top; and the great care will be to ſecure this 
hrmly. Then plant a layer in the pot: fo placing it 
that the rooted part lie free, and be very well covered, 
and the ſhoot riſe near the pole. Sn HL. 

Let the pot be filled within an inchwith this ſoil, and the 

oung ſhoot tied up to it with a piece of green worſted. 

hen give it a gentle watering and place it in the ſhade ; 
defending it continually from the ſun, and frequently 
repeating the watering till it has taken very good root. 
After this place it among the green-houſe ſhrubs for the 
ſhort remainder of the ſeaſon they are to ſtand out; and 
afterwards remove it under ſhelter with them. a 

Nothing more than the common care will after 
this be neceſſary: it will make its own way up the 
pole; and when it can riſe no higher will ſend out the 
more branches. A year from the planting it out, it will 
flower, and continue to do ſo abundantly. | 

This is the advantage of the layers over the ſeedlings; 
for they ſometimes do not come to flower before the 
fourth or fifth year. 

-BIRCH-TREE, Betula, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linneus among the monoecta tetrandria, and of which 
there are four ſpecies. 

1. The common Birch-tree, 
roundiſh leaves. 3; Birch-tree, with oblong, pointed, 
heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves. 4. Black Virginia Birch-tree. 

The firſt is the common Zirch-tree, which is ſo well 
known, as to need no deſcription; this is not much 
eſteemed for its wood, but however, it may. be culti- 
vated to advantage upon barren land, where better trees 
will not thrive; for there is hardly any ground fo bad but this 
tree will thrive in it; for it will grow in moiſt, ſpringy 
land, in dry gravel, or ſand, where there is little ſur- 
face: ſo that upon ground that produced nothing but 


2. Dwarf Birch, with 


moſs, theſe trees have ſucceeded ſo well, as to be fit to 


cut, in ten years after planting, when they have been 
ſold for near ten pound per acre ſtanding, and the after 
produce has been conſiderably increaſed. And as many 
of the woods near London, which were chiefly ſtocked 
with theſe trees, have me of late years grubbed up, ſo 
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the value of theſe plantations have advanced in propor- 
tion: therefore thoſe perſons who are poſſeſſed of ſuch 
poor land, cannot employ it better, than by planting it 
with theſe trces, eſpecially as the expence of doing it 1s 
not great. . : ; 
The beſt method of cultivating this tree, is to furniſh 
yourſelf with young plants from the woods, where they 
naturaily grow, and are generally found there in great 
plenty; but in places where there are no young plants 
to be procured near, they may be raiſcd from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be carefully gathered in the autumn, as 
ſoon as the ſcales under which they are lodged begin'to 
open, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out, and 'be loſt: 
the ſeeds are ſmall, ſo ſhould not be buried deep in the 
ground. The autumn is the beſt ſeaſon to ſow them, 
and ia a ſhady fituation, the plants will thrive better 
when they are not expoſed to the full ſun; for in all places 
where there are any large trees, their ſeeds fall, and the 
plants come up well without care: ſo that if the young 
plants are not deſtroyed by cattle, there is generally 
plenty of them in all the woods, where there are any of 
theſe trees: theſe wild plants ſhould be carefully caken 
up not to injure their roots. 'The ground where they 
are to be planted, will require no preparation; all that 
is neceſſary to be done, is to looſen the ground with a 
ſpade, or mattock, in the places where the plants are to 
fand, making holes to receive the roots, covering them 
again, when the plants are placed, cloſing the earth hard 
to their roots. the plants are young, and have not 
much top, they will require no pruning ; but where 
they have buſhy heads, they fhould be ſhortened, to 
prevent their being ſhaken and diſplaced by the wind. 
When the plants have taken root, they 'will require no 
other care, but to cut down the great weeds, which 
would overhang the plants, being careful not to cut or 
injure the trees. This need not be repeated 
oftner than twice in a ſummer the two firſt years, after 
which time the plants will be ſtrong enough to keep 
down the weeds, or at leaft be out of danger from 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, and upon the Alps: this ſeldom riſes above 
two or three feet high, having lender branches, gar- 
niſhed with round leaves, but ſeldom produces either 
male or 'female flowers here. It is preſerved in ſome 
curious gardens, for the ſake of variety, but 1s a plant 

f no uſe. | 
J The third and fourth forts grow naturally in North 
America. In Canada theſe trees ' yg to à large ſize, 
where the third fort is called Meriſier. | 

The natives of that cquntry make canoes of the bark 
of theſe trees, which are very light, and of long du- 
ration. 

Both theſe forts may be propagated by feeds, in the 
fame manner as the firſt, and are equally hardy. 

BIRD'S-EYE, a ſpecies of the Primroſe, See the 
article PRIMROSE. | 
- BIRTHWORT, Ariflolochia, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the gynandria hexandria, and 
of which there are thirteen ſpecies. 

1. Birthwort, with leaves divided into two lobes. 2. 
Birthwort, with leaves divided into three lobes, 3. Birth- 
wort, with peltated, kidney-ſhaped leaves. 4. Birth- 
wort, with long, heart-ſhaped leaves, and an erect, 
ſhrubby ſtalk. 5. Birthwort, with oblong, heart-ſhaped 
leaves, a twining ſtalk, and many flowers on each foot- 
ſtalk. 6. Birthwort, with heart-ſhaped, pointed leaves, 
a twining ſtalk, and ſingle flower ſtalks, longer than 
thoſe of the leaves. 7. Hairy Birthwort, with hanging, 
recurved flowers, growing ſingly, and formed like a 
lip. 8. Birthwort, with heart-ſhaped, — waved 
leaves, a weak ſtalk, and flowers growing ſingly. 9. 
Birthwort, with heart-ſhaped, oblong, plain leaves, 
weak, flexible, taper ſtalks, and ſingle flowers. 10. 
Birthwort, with heart-ſhaped, indented leaves, growing 


upon foot-ſtalks, and ſingle flowers, called piſtolochia, | 
11. Birthwort, with heart-ſhaped, ſeſſicle, obtuſe leaves, | 


a weak ſtalk, and flowers growing fingly. 12. Birth- 
wort, with heart-ſbaped, intire obtuſe leaves, a weak 


| branching ſtalk, an 


Ir 


| talk, and ſingle flowers: 13. Birthwort, with heaft- 


ſhaped leaves, an erect ſtalk, and flowers growing in 
cluſters from the ſides of the ftalks, 
Culture of the BixgTaworTs. 

The three firſt ſpecies are natives of South America, 
and are propagated by feeds, which muſt be procured 
from the countries where the plants grow naturally : for 
they do hot ripen here ; welt ſhould be ſown in ſmall 

s, filled with light earth, as ſoon as they arrive. 

hould this happen in the ſpring or ſummer, the pots 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate' hot-bed, and ſhaded 
during the heat of the day. If the plants do not appear 
before autumn, let the pots be plunged into the tan - 
bed, in the ſtove, Should the ſeeds arrive in the 
autumn, or the winter, the pots. ſhould be plunged ints 
the ſtove tan-bed, where they may remain till March 
let them then be removed and plunged into a hot - bed, 
under frames. When the plants have acquired a ſuf- 
ficient degree of ſtrength, let them be tranſplanted each 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into the tan-bed, 
in the ſtove, where they muſt be preſerved. The fourth 
ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, and a native of North Ame- 
rica; it * propagated either by ſeede, or partin 
the roots. he plants are generally kept in pots, | 
theltered during the winter, but will thrive better in the 
full ground, if they are protected from ſevere froſts. The 
fifth ſort has a perennial root, is a native of India, and 
muſt be treated like the firſt three ſpecies, The ſixth is 
a native of Spain and Crete, And the ſeventh of the 
ifland of Chios. Theſe are all perennial plants, which 
may be propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn, in pots 
filled with light earth, and placed under a frame, to 
protect the tender plants from froſts. The glaſſes ſhould 
however, be taken off at all times, when the weather 
is mild. As ſoon as the plants come up, let them be 
ſhaded in the heat of the day, and frequently refreſhed 
with water, As the feaſon advances, they ſhould be 
inured by degrees, to bear the open air ; and when the 
pots are taken out of the bed, let them be placed in an 
eaſtern expoſure ; during the ſummer they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly weeded, and in dry weather refreſhed with 
water. In the winter the pots muſt be ſheltered, as 
before; and in March, before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall pots, 
filled as before, and ſet again under the frame, till the 
beginning of May, when they may be removed into the 
open air, and treated as in the preceding ſummer; and 
in the winter following ſeeured as before. In the 
ſpring they may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in a warm border, where they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds ; and in the autumn, when their ſtalks. are de- 
cayed, let the ground be covered with old tanners bark, 
to keep out the froſt, The eighth ſpecies is alſo a native 
of Crete, and has a perennial root, by parting of 
which it is propagated, as it never ripens ſeeds in this 
country. The plants are preſerved in pots, placed under 
a frame in winter, where in mild weather they ſhould 
have as much free air as poſſible. The ninth fort is a 
native of Virginia, has a perennial root, and is propa- 
2 by feeds, in the manner directed for the ſeventh 
pecies. The tenth fort is alſo a perennial plant, 
growing naturally in France and Spain, and is preſerved 
only in botanic gardens, for the ſake of variety, The 
eleventh and twelfth ſpecies are natives of Italy, and 
are propagated like the ſeventh ſort. The thirteenth ſpe- 
cies grows naturally in France and Tartary, and will 
ſpread by its creeping roots, and ſucceed in any foil or 
ſituation, | 

BITTER-VETCH, Orubus, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnezus among the diadelphia decandria, and 
of which there are eight ſpecies. 

1. Bitter-vetch,- with leaves placed in pairs, cloſe to 
the ſtalks, and with indented ſtipulæ. 2. Bitter-vetch, 
with oblong, winged leaves, roundiſh, moon-ſhaped, 
indented ſtipulæ, and a ſingle ftalk. 3. Bitter-vetch, 
with oval, winged, entire leaves, half arrow-pointed 
ſtipulz, and a ſingle ſtalk. 4. Bitter-vetch, with a 

J leaves compoſed of fix pair of ob- 


long, oval lobes, — 
| Culture 
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Culture of the B1iTTER-VETCH. 
Theſe are — 3 and very hardy, they 
have petennial roots, by the parting of which they may 
be propagated. The proper time for doing this, is in 
autumn; they thrive beſt in a wort ſituation, and a 
loomy ſoil. They are alſo propagate by feeds ſown in 
autumn. When the plants come up, they ſhould be 
kept clean from weeds,. and thinned where they grow 
too cloſe. The next autumn they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are intended to remain. 
BIX A, Roucou, Anotta, or Arnotia, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus amon the N monogyma, and 

of which there is but one known ſpecies. 5 
The ſingularity and beauty of this ſhrub, renders it 


worthy the attention of the curious. 


It is a native of the hotter parts of America, with 
us it requires the heat of the ſtove; and with our 4 * 
care it will riſe but to a moderate ſhrub, though in its 
own climate it grows much larger. The ſtem is co- 
vered with a pale brown bark; the upper fhoots are yel- 
Jowiſh, and on the goung twigs there is often a light 
and elegant tinge o purple. he leaves are placed ir- 
regularly, and are in nothing conſpicuous, except in 
their elegant and gloſſy green; they are broad at the 
baſe, narrow to the point, and waved along the edges, 
have moderate foot-ſtalks, and their ribs are large and 
yellow, or purpliſh. The flowers are large, and of a 
pale, but elegant red, often diverſified with ſtains of 
white : they grow principally at the extremities of the 
branches, aa have a tuft of purple buttons, ſupported 
by long filaments, in the centte. | | 

The fruit is large, and of an oval ſhape, it is beſet 

with prickles, and full of ſcarlet feeds ; it is ſurrounded 
at the bottom by a ſmall cup, which is divided light! 
into five ſegments, and Which before coveted the baſe 
of the flower. * | | 
| The Culture of the Bixx. 
The ſeeds are eaſily obtained, and it may be raiſed 
from them without difeuley. The firſt care ſhould be 
to have them freſh ; for after two or three years, they 
will rarely ſhoot. e WIN BHD N 

When you have fuccteded in this, let a mixture of 
two parts garden- mould, one part ſand, and one part 
rotten wood, be prepared; and with this let a couple of 
common pots be two thirds filled. Scatter the ſeeds 
upon the ſurface, cover them an inch deep, and fer the 
pots in a tan- bed. The plants will appear after ſome 
time, they muſt then be refreſhed with gentle waterings, 
and allowed a little air. When they Rave four or five 


leaves a- piece, they muſt be tranſplanted each into | 


ſeparate pot of the fame foil, and gently watered. Theſe 

ots ſhould be placed in anothet tan-bed, with a deeper 
{nn - and as the weather grows warmer, and the 
plants ſtronger, they ſhould have more air. 

The waterings are to be repeated at times, and the air 
admitted carefully, till they have attained mote ſtrength 
and bigneſs : they are then to be removed into the ſtove, 
and to take their chance with the other plants. They 
will not flower before the third year: in the mean time 
they will be no unpleaſing ſight ; their leaves and ſhoots 
being of an elegant and agreeable colour. 

BIVALVE. an appellation given to ſuch pods, or 


capſules, as confift of two valves, incloſing the feed, 


BLADDER SENNA. See CoLuTEa. 
BLADDER-NUT. See BLA PDDER-Nur. 
BLANCHING, in gardening, an operation per- 
formed on certain ſallads, roots, &c. as of Celery and 
Endives, to render them fairer and fitter for the table, 
The time for Blanching of Celery, is about the 
middle of June, when ſome of the firſt ſowing will be 
fit to plant out in trenches for this purpoſe, | 
Theſe trenches are to be cut by a line, eight or ten 
inches wide, and about as mary deep, into which they 
put their plants, after having firit pruned off the tops and 
roots. As they grow large, you muſt earth them up 
within four or five inches of their tops, and ſo con- 
tinue to do at ſeyeral times, till whitened ſufficiently for 
uſe, which they will not ordinarily be, till fix weeks 


after earthing them up. With regard to Endive, as ſoon as it is 


B L I 


| well grown, they tie up ſome of it to whiten, and con- 


tinue every fortnight, as long as it laſts, to tie up freſh 
parcels. 

 BLIGHTS are often cauſed by a continued, dry, 
eaſterly wind, for ſeveral days together, without the 
intervention of ſhowers, or any morning dew, by which 
the perſpiration in the tender bloſſoms is ſtopped, fo 
that in a ſhort time their colour is changed, and they 
wither and decay; and if there happen à long conti- 
nuance of the fame weather, it e ally affects the tender 
leaves, whoſe preſpiring matter becomes” thickened and 
3 fo as cloſely to adhere to the ſurface of the 
eaves, and become a proper nutriment to inſets, which 


are always found preying on the leaves and tender 


branches of fruit-trees ; when this ſort of Blight hap- 
pens, 2 it be not the inſets which are the firſt 
cauſe, the beſt remedy yet known, is gently to waſh 
and fprinkle over the trees from time to time with fair 
water; and if the young ſhovts ſerm much infected, to 
waſh them with a woollen cloth, fo as to clear them, if 
poſſible, from this glutinous matter, that their reſpi- 
ration and perſpiration may not be obſtructed. Add, 
that broad flat pans, or tubs of water, being placed near 
the trees, which may receive the vapours exhaled from 
them, will help to keep their tender parts in a ductile 
ſtate ; but whenever this operation of wafhing the trees 
is performed, it ſhould be early in the day, that the 
moiſture may be exhaled before the cold of the night 
comes on, eſpecially if the nights are froſty ; nor ſhould 
it be done when the ſun ſhines very hot upon the wall, 
which would be apt to ſcorch up the tender bloſ- 
ſoms. Another cauſe of Blights in the ſpring, is the 
harp hoary froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot- 
fun-ſhine in the day-time, which is the moſt ſudden 
and certain deſtoyer of fruits known; for the cold of 
the night ftarves the tender parts of the bloſſoms, and 


the ſun riſing hot upon the walls before the moiſture is - 


dried from the bloſſoms, which being in ſmall globules, 
doth collect the rays of the ſun, and thereby ſcorch the 
tender flowers, and other parts of the plants. 

But Blights are frequently no more than an inward 
weakneſs, or diſtemper in trees, whichevidently appears, if 


we conſider how often it happens, that trees againſt 


the fame wall, expoſed to the ſame aſpect, and equally 
enjoying the advantayes of ſun and air, with every other 
circumſtance, which might render them equally healthy, 
are often obſerved to differ greatly in ſtrength and vigour: 
and as often do we obſtrve the weak trees to be conti- 
nually blighted, when the vigorous ones in the ſame 
fituation eſcape. This weakneſs in a tree proceeds either 
from want of a ſufficient fupply of nouriſhment to 
maintain it in perfect vigour; or from fome ill qualities 
in the ſoil whars it grows, or, pethaps from ſome 
bad quality in the ſtock, or inbred diſtemper of the bud, 
or cion, which it had imbibed from its mother-tree, or 
from miſmanagement in the pruning, &c. But there is 
another ſort of Blight, againſt which it is more difficult 
to guard fruit-trees, that is, ſharp, pinching, froſty 
mornings, which often happen at the time when the 
trees are in flower, or while the fruit is very young, and 
occaſions the bloſſoms, or fruit, to drop off : and ſome- 
times the tender parts of the ſhoots and leaves are greatly 
injured thereby. The only method yet found out to 
prevent this miſchief is, by carefully covering the walls 
either with mats, or canvas, which bein faſtened ſo as 
not to be diſturbed with wind, and ſuffered to remain 
on during the night, they are to be taken off every day, 


if the weather permits. Another ſort of Blight, which 


ſometimes happens in April, or May, and which is often 
very deſtructive to orchards and open plantations, and 
againſt which we know of no remedy, is what is called 
a fire-blaſt, which in a few hours back not only deſtroyed 
the fruit and leaves, but many times parts of the trees, 
and ſometimes whole ones have been killed by it. This 
is ſuppoſed to be effected by volumes of tranſparent, 
flying vapours, which among the many forms they re- 
volve into, may ſometimes approach 7 near a hemiſ- 
phere, or hemicylinder, either in their upper or lower 


ſurface, as thereby to make the beams of the fun con- 
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verge enough to ſcorch the plants or trees they fall upon, 
in proportion to the greater or leſs convergency of the 


ſun's rays. This more frequently happens in cloſe 
plantations, where the ſtagnating vapours from the 
earth, and the plentiful perſpirations from the trees, are 
pent in for want of a free air to diſſipate and diſpel them; 
than thoſe planted at a greater diſtance, or ſurrounded 
with hills or woods. | 
BLITE, or Strawberry Blite, Blitum, a genus of 
plants claſſed by Linnzus among the monandria digynia, 
and of which there are only two ſpecies, 1. Blite with 
ſpikes terminated by little heads, or the common Straw- 
berry, Blite, or Strawberry Spinach. 2. Blite with 


ſmall heads growing ſcattered from the ſides of the | 


ſtalks, 
Culture of the BLITE. 

Theſe are annual plants, the ſeeds of which may be 
ſown in March or April upon a bed of common earth, 
in an open ſituation, The plants will appear in fix 
weeks after, and if they are to remain in the place where 
they were ſown, will require no other care than to be 
kept clear from weeds, and to be thinned out, allowing 
fix or eight inches between each plant; if permitted, 
they will drop their ſeeds, and the plants will come up 
the following ſpring without any further care. 

BLOOD-F LOWER, Bloody Lilly, or African 
Tulip. See the article ArRICAN Turie. | . _ 

BLUE BOTTLE, Centaury. See the article CEN- 
TAURY. 

BLUE DAISY. See the article DAls v. 

BORBONIA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the diadelphia, or perhaps more properly among 
the monodelphia, and of which there are three ſpecies. 
1. Botbonia with entire, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, with ma- 
ny nerves. 2. Borbonia with heart-ſhaped, undivided 
leaves, marked with numerous ribs. ,3. Borbonia with 
entire, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, with three veins. , , 

Theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where 6s attain the height of ten, eleven, and ſome- 
times twelve feet. With us they ſeldom riſe to more 
than five. The firſt ſpecies has ſlender ſtems divided 
into ſeveral branches, decorated with ſtiff leaves placed 
alternately, narrow, long, and ending in a ſharp point. 
The flowers are placed in ſmall cluſters between the 
leaves at the end of the branches, theſe are yellow, 
and in ſhape reſemble thoſe of the Broom. 

The ſtem of the ſecond ſpecies is round, tough, of a 
greyiſh colour, and full of broad leaves, they are of a 
beautifal green with a tinge of blue. The nerves run 
high upon them, and their point is prickly. From the 
main {tem run many irregular branches, ap theſe ſtand 
numerous leaves with thick tufts of intermingled foliage 
and flowers on their tops: the leaves in theſe tufts are 
paler and leſs regularly. ſhaped than thoſe on the lower 
part of the plant: the flowers which riſe among them 
exceed them in length, and their colour is a very bright 
golden yellow. | V 
The ſtems of the third ſpecies are ſtronger than either 


of the former; they are decorated almoſt their whole 


length, as are alſo their branches, with ſtiff, ſpear-ſhap- 
ed leaves. The flowers ſtand at the extremity of the 
branches each on a ſeparate footſtalk, They are of the 
ſame ſhape and colour with the former. 

Culture of the BoRBONIA. 

Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds, which ſhould be 
procured from the cape of Good Hope, for they never 
ripen with us. Make a compoſt for them after the fol- 
lowing method. | | | 

A barrow of earth from an upland paſture, a buſhel 
cf ſand, and a peck of rotted cow-dung. Early in the 
ſpring fill a couple of pots, on the ſurface ſcatter ſome 
of the ſeeds ; ſift over them a quarter of an inch of the 
ſame compoſt, and ſet them up to the rim in a bark-bed. 
At times give them a gentle watering ; when the plants 
rife repeat it oftener, and give them air-in the middle of 
the day. When they have a little ſtrength raife the 
pots to the ſurface and give them more air. Soon after 
this tranſplant the ſtrongeſt of them into ſeparate pots of 
the ſame compoſt ; put theſe into the bark-bed, water- 


— 
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ing and ſhading them till rooted. Then by degree 


bring them into the open air, among the green-houie 
plants, and in autumn remoye them into ſhelter, 

— BORDER, in gardening, denotes a narrow bed ad- 
joining to a walk, Fun bound and incloſe the par- 
terres, and prevent their being injured by the feet. 

The uſe of borders is to incloſe parterres, and ought 
always. to be laid with a riſing in the middle by which 
they will have a better effect to the eye than if quite flat, 
and their breadth ſhould be between four and fix feet. 
Borders are properly of four ſorts; the firſt are thoſe 
which are 9 about parterres without interrup- 
tion, and are wrought with a ſharp riſing in the middle, 
and planted with low ſhrubs and flowers. The ſecond 
ſort of borders are thoſe which are cut into compart- 


ments, at convenient diftances, by ſmall paſſages; theſe 


are raiſed in the middle, and planted as the former with 
ſhrubs and flowers. The third fort are ſuch as are laid 
even and flat without flowers, and have only a verge of 
graſs in the middle, being edged with two ſmall paths, 
raked ſmooth and ſanded ; theſe are ſometimes adorned 
with ' vaſes of flowers, of large growth, or flower- 
ing ſhrubs, along the middle verge of graſs, The 
fourth ſort are quite plain, and are only ſanded, as in 
the parterres of orangeries; and are filled with caſes 
ranged in regular order along thoſe borders, which are 
edged with box on the ſides next the walks, and on the 
other with verges, and graſs work next the parterre. 
Sometimes a Yew is planted between each caſe, which 
makes the borders appear richer, and the parterres hand- 
ſomer, during the winter ſeaſon. Borders are made 
either ſtrait, circular, or in cants; and are turned into 
knots, ſcrolls, volutes, and other compartments, The 
floriſts make borders in any part of their gardens, which 
they uſually edge with green borders ; and this gives 
them a very neat look: in large parterres all that is ex- 
pected, is to ſtock them well with flowers, that will ſuc- 


| ceed one another during the ſummer ſeaſon. . 


BORECOLE, a variety of Cabbage. See the article 
CABBAGE. | | | 
BOREAGE, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
2 the pentandria monogynia, and of which there are 
four ſpecies. 8 PET 859 
They are plants of no great beauty, therefore ſeldom 
cultivated in gardens. They are propagated by ſowing 


* # 


their ſeeds on a warm border. 


BOSQUETS, in 
cluded in gardens. ; | 

Theſe are ſmall compartments in gardens, which are 
formed of trees, ſhrubs, and tall flowering plants, ſet 
in quarters, and either placed regularly in rows, or diſ- 
poſed in a more irregular manner. Theſe quarters ſhould 
be ſurrounded with evergreen hedges, and the entrances 
made into porticos with Yews. In the inſide there muſt 
be ſome walks, either ſtrait or winding ; theſe if the quar- 
ters are large ſhould be eight feet wide, and laid with 
turf, and kept well mowed and rolled. The hedges of 
theſe quarters ſhould be kept low, that the heads of the 
ſhrubs may be ſeen from the outſide. There is a great 
deal of fancy to be employed in the planting theſe Bol 


gardening, a term for groves in- 


quets, which ſhould be ſhown in ſetting to view at once 


ſuch ſhrubs as have the moſt differently ſhaped, and co- 
loured leaves that may be, as the long, the round, the 
jagged, and the various ſhades of deep and light green, 
and the meally or hoary white leaves. Beſides this, there 
is alſo a great variety of beautiful fruits, which give a 
very elegant and pleaſant proſpect even after the leaves 
are fallen, The ſhrubs which produce theſe, are, 
1. The Euonymus, or Spindle-tree, 2. The Opulus, 
or Water Alder. 3. The Cockſpur Hawthorn; and 
4. The Flowering Aſh as it is called; beſides an innu- 
merable parcel more. Obſerve never to mix the ever- 
reen trees with thoſe which loſe their leaves in winter. 
Theſc Boſquets are only fit for large gardens. They 
are generally laid out into ſome regular figure, as a circle, 
ſquare, polygon, or the like, and make a conſiderable 
article in the decoration of a fine garden. 
BOTANY, the ſcience or knowledge of plants. 
Authors are divided about the preciſe object and _ | 
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of eee 

rovince of plants 
— — it to the knowledge of the claſſes, genera, 
ſpecies, external figures and deſcriptions of plants, ex- 
cluſive of their virtues, which are left to the conſidera- 


in all their ſtates, uſes, and relations : 


and pharmacy 3 of their origin and gene- 
are left to phyſiology ; and of their cul- 
which are left to gardening and 


tion of phyſic 
ration, which are 
ture and propagation, 
agriculture. 


which ſome will have to include the whole ö 


Tue term Botany, ſays a modern writer, has been 


underſtood as expreſſing tne doctrine of plants at large, 
and in all its various lights; but tracing the — and 
progreſs of the ſtudy, we ſee it at ſeveral periods under 
diſtinct appearances. Theſe however, are all reducible 
to thoſe general heads, which we may diſtinguiſh by the 
terms philoſophic, hiſtorical, and ſyſtematic Botany. 
Of theſe the vn and nobleſt has been the leaſt cultivat- 
ed; it began, and in a manner ended, with Theophraſ- 
tus; its oben is the nature of vegetables as vegetables, 
independent of all other conſiderations; to this ſuc- 
ceeded the hiſtorical branch, gathering the names and 
numbers of plants, their places of growth, their vir- 
tues, and their oeconomic uſes : this was the object of 
thoſe, who ſtudied herbs, from Theophraſtus to the lat- 
ter end of the ſixteenth century, when Cæſalpinus gave 
origin to the ſyſtematic Botany: till this time plants 
were arranged, even thoſe who wrote beft on them, ac- 
cording to the old and irregular diviſion, into trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbs; or according to their virtues, the let- 
ters of the alphabet, which began with their names, or 
by ſuch vague and arbitrary methods. Their increafed 
number now made it neceſſary they ſhould be better 
arranged: and this great author has ſtruck out that path, 
which has ſince been trod ſo happily, of examining their 
parts, and deducing thence the characters of claſſes, 
arranging in each claſs all thoſe, which had the peculiar 
mark which made its diſtintion. The origin of ſyſte- 
matical diſtribution was the ſelecting ſome part of a 
plant, which was obvious and regular in itſelf, and eſta- 
bliſhing a character upon its deſcription, to which all 
others that had the ſame mark were referred. Thus were 
formed the characters of claſſes firſt, and then the diſ- 
tinctive mark of the genera. Between theſe there came 
naturally ſome leſſer peculiarity, the ſubdiviſion of the 


claſſes by orders. The original invention was the choice 


of ſome one part of the character, and what part that 
ſhould be was left to diſcretion, The great inventor 
choſe the ſeeds, which he arranged cc to the ſi- 
tuation of the corculum, or heart of the ſeed, and to its 
place upon the plant; and upon this baſis he founded 
the firſt arrangement of plants. Afterwards various parts 
of plants, and various collections of parts were adopted 
for the characters of claſſes. One hundred and three 
years after Cæſalpinus, Moriſon a Briton, entered ſuc- 
ceſsfully into the ſame path; Ray followed, Knoutius 
followed Ray, and Herman followed him. Riverius 
was cotemporary with Knoutius; theſe both wrote in 
the year 1690, and after four years more followed Tour- 
nefort, the greateſt of them all. Thus cloſed upon the 
ſcience the ſeventeenth century, in the laſt ſeventeen 
years of which the long neglected inſtitution of Cæſal- 
pinus was ſo well revived, that there appeared no leſs 
than ſix diſtin ſyſtems of plants and each of very conſi- 
derable merit. The authors of the four firſt held the 
fruits and feed, according to the original practice of Cæ- 
ſalpinus, to be the propereſt, at leaſt the moſt eſſential 
parts, on which to found a ſyſtem. Riverius ſtruck 
out the deſign of fixing the characters in the flower, 
and Tournefort purſued this with the greateſt attention, 
induſtry, and truth. Boerhaave, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of the ISth century continued the ſyſtem in its original 
courſe, making the fruits and ſeeds of plants his great object 
in their arrangement. In 1711, Hencher of Wirtenberg 
appeared with credit, and led a long train; who leſs re- 
garding the original object of diſtinction, followed Rive- 
rius and Tournefort in the choice of the flower. Seven 
years after, Ruppius wrote, adopting the ſame part as the 
foundation of his ſyſtem, and thus continued the eſta- 
bliſhed docttine with Pontedera, Hebenſtret, and Hud- 
wig. In the mean time Magnal diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
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by a new ſyſtem, formed upon the conſtruction of the 
cup; and in the year 1735 Linnæus, too great for 
praiſe, publiſhed that ſyſtem of Botany, which charac- 


terizes the claſſes according to the parts of generation or 


fructification, the filaments, and ſtyle z and takes into 
the general diſtinction all the flower. | 
BOXTHORN, Lycium, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and ot 
which there are three ſpecies. | 
1. Lycium, with linear leaves. 2. Lycium, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, thick leaves, and bifid cups. 3. Lycium, 
with wedge-ſhaped leaves, | 
Theſe are — plants. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of Africa, and is propagated by ſeeds or cuttings. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe; and if they are ſown in pots, they ſhould be 
plunged in ſome old tan in the winter, and in a very ſe- 
vere froſt covered with peaſe-haulm, or ftraw. In the 
ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, which will bring up the plants: as ſoon as the 
froſts are over, they ſhould be inured to bear the open 
air: when they are three inches high, let them be 
ſhaken out of the pots, and each planted in a ſeparate 
pot filled with loamy earth, and placed in the ſhade, 
till it has taken new root, after which it may be 
removed to a ſheltered ſituation where it may remain till 
autumn ; then the plants ſhould be either put into the 
green-houſe or placed under a hot-bed frame, to ſhelter 
them from hard froſt ; when they have gathered ſtrength, 
a few of them may be planted in the full ground in a 
warm ſituation where they will live in moderate winters, 
but in hard froſts they are commonly deſtroyed. If the 
cuttings of theſe plants are planted in a ſhady border, in 
July, and duly watered they will take root ; after which 
they may be treated like the ſeedling plants. The ſe- 
cond ſpecies is a native of Aſia and Africa. The third 


grows naturally in the ſouth of Europe; both ſorts may 


be propagated in the manner directed in the firſt ſpe- 
cies. | 

BOX-TREE, Buxus, a genus of plants ranged by 

Linnæus among the monoecia tetandria, and of which 
there is but only one ſpecies with two or three varie- 
ties. 
The beſt method of propagating this tree is by cut- 
tings,- which ſhould be planted in autumn in a ſhady 
border, and kept watered till :hey have taken root, in 
October they may be tranſplanted into nurſeries. It may 
be alſo propagated by laying down the branches, or from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 1ipe in 
a ſhady border. 

BRACTEA, a floral leaf, ſuch as is found to ac- 
company the fructification of ſome plants; and may be 
diſtinguiſhed from a calyx, by the calyx always wither- 
ing when the fruit is ripe, but the Bractea will remain 
longer. In many plants there are found green leaves 
among the flowers, that differ in ſhape from the ordi- 
nary leaves of the plant; theſe are the Bractea or floral 
leaves, which are commonly ſituated on the flower-ſtalks.. 
and ſometimes ſo near the flower, as to be miſtaken for 
its calyx, | 

BRAMBLE, Rubus, a genus of plants, placed by 
Linnæus among the 7zcoſandria polygynia, and of which 
there are ten ſpecies, but the following only is cultivated 
in gardens, except the Raſberry, which will be de- 
{(cribed under its proper article. Lee RAs BERRY. 

Bramble, with prickly ſtems and foot-ſtalk, with 
leaves digitated in fives, and in threes, or the Double- 
bloſſomed Bramble. 

The root is long and ſpreading, the ſtem weak, pur- 
pliſn, and drooping, and the foot-ſtalks are equally 
beſet with thorns. A number of boughs general! 
riſe together, and ſpread themſelves every way : theſe 
droop with their own weight, and ſo full of life is the 
ſhrub, that when they find a favourable ſoil, they will 
root 2gain at the head, and thenee ſend out new ſhoots, 
which, if left to nature, root at their heads again. 

Three, or five leaves, adhere to one common foot- 
ſtalk, they are 3 conſiderably broad, of a deep 
green on the upper fide, and whitiſh underneath; the 


2 flowers 


3 


flowers terminate the ſtalks and branches, they alſo riſe 
in numbers from the boſoms of the leaves, are nume- 
rous, and very elegant; ſo many diminutive roſes, round 
full of petals, white, with a delicate bluſh of crimſon, 
and very regularly formed. 

Culture of the Double BRAMBLE. 

No great care is neceſſary to make the rude ſhrub of 
a hedge live in good ground; one great advantage at- 
tends this plant, that with all its elegance, it will live 
where other ſhrubs would come to nothing. As to its 
propagation, it muſt be by layers: theſe will ſoon take 
root. One year atter laying, they may be taken up, 
and planted in the places choſe for them, they ſhould be 
watered till the roots have ſhot the fibres into the new 
mould, after which nothing can hurt them. Allow 
them room to ſpread, and obſerve to take off their ſuckers 
in autumn, or they will hurt the original plants. 

BRANCH, the diviſion of a ſtalk, in trees it is called 
a bough. 

BROCOLI, an Italian name for a ſpecies of the 
Cabbage, or Braſſica, of which there are two ſorts, the 
white, and the purple, or green. 

Culture of the BROCOLT, 

About the middle of May ſow the ſeeds of the Brocoli 
in a looſe moiſt ſoil; if the weather proves dry, the bed 
mult be well watered ; when the young plants have put 
out about eight leaves each, they muſt be tranſplanted : 
ſet them at three inches diſtance, and let them remain 
till the middle of July; when taking, if poſſible, the 
advantage of moiſt weather, they may be planted out in 
rows, where they are to remain; allow the diſtance of 
three feet between each row, and plant them two feet 
from each other ; give them a gentle watering as ſoon as 
they are planted, and if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
repeat the waterings once in two or three days, till the 
plants have all taken root. The ſoil in which they are 
to be planted, ought to be rich, and rather light than 
otherwiſe, 
Towards the end of December, if the weather is not 
ſevere, they will begin to ſhew their heads, which, 
eſpecially at their firſt appearance, are not unlike Cauli- 
flowers. When the heads divide, and begin to run up, 
they muſt be cut, with four or hve inches of the ſtem 
to them; in about a month a great number of ſprouts, 
or ſide-ſhoots, produced from the ſame ſtalk, will ſuc- 
ceed them; theſe will continue fit for eating till April, 
and though they are not ſo large as the former, they 
are equal, if not ſuperior in flavour. 8 

In order to fave good ſeeds of Brocoli, a few of the 


Jargeſt heads ſhould be reſerved ; obſerve to ſtrip off 
the ſide-ſhoots, leaving only the principal head to flower, 
and be particularly cautious not to let any. other plant 
of the ſame genus be near them at the time they 


are in flower, as the mixing of the farina will occaſion 
a degeneracy, If this practiſe is duly obſeryed, the 
ſeeds may be preſerved in perfection many years. 

There is a third ſort of Brocoli, called the brown, or 
black Brocoli, but it is much inferior in flavour to the 
former, all that can be ſaid in its favour, is, that being 
a hardier ſort, it will bear the ſeverity of the winter 
better, and is on that account a good ſubſtitute, when 
the other ſorts have failed. 

This ſort grows very tall, the earth ſhould therefore 
be drawn up to their ſtems as they advance in height; 
this does not form heads ſo perfect as the Italian Brocoli, 
the ſtems and hearts of the plants, being the parts which 
are eaten. 

BROOM, Genifla, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the decandria diadelphia, and of which 
there are nine Þ es i 1. Broom, with trifoliate leaves, 
uſually called Canary Cytiſus. 2. Broom, with jointed 
branches, looking both ways, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, or Dutch Arrow Broom. 3. Broom, with three 
cornered, jointed branches, and leaves ending in three 
points, or ſhrubby Portugal Dyers Broom. 4. Broom, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and taper, ſtriated, erect 


| 
branches, or common Dyers Broom, or Wood-Waxen. 


5. Broom, with obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a de- 


clining ſtalk, with tubercles. 6. Broom, with fingle 


ſpines, flower branches without ſpines, and ſpear-ſhaped 


” 
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leaves, or ſmall Engliſh Broom, called Petty Whin. 


7. Broom, with compound ſpines, flower branches not 
prickly, and ſpear ſhaped lea es. 8, Broom, with de- 
compounded ſpines, flower branches without ſpines, and 
narrow, hairy leaves. 9. Broom, with a ſtalk without 
leaves, and decuſlated ſpines, | 

Culture of the BRooM. 

The firſt and laſt ſpecies are natives of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Canaries, they thrive beſt in a light ſoil, 
that is not too rich, They will grow very well from 
layers, but the moſt elegant ſhrubs are to be raiſed from 
ſeeds, and this requires little trouble; let ſome well- 
ripened ſeeds be ſaved in autumn, and the following 
ſpring ſown on a moderate hot-bed ; when they come 
up, thin them a little, water them carefully, and when 
they are three inches high, let them be planted ſepa- 
rately, in pots of freſh paſture- earth: let theſe be ſet up 
to the rim ina bark-bed, where the heat is but moderate, 
and carefully watered, covering the glaſſes with mats, 
againſt thefull power of the ſun. 

degrees let them be hardened, and rowards the end 
of * bring them out into the open air. In October 
remove them into the green-houſe, and throughout the 
winter let them have a good deal of water, and as much 
air as can be admitted. When they are conſiderably 
encreaſed in ſize, they muſt be removed into larger pots, 
ſet them out in ſummer, and houſe them in winter: th 
they will lower moſt part of the year. 

The reſt of theſe ſpecies are natives of different parts 
of Europe, and are hardy plants, which will grow in 
almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. 

BRYONY, Bryonia, a genus of plants, ranged by 


Linnæus among the monoecia fyngenefia, and of which 
there are ſix ſpecies, 


I. Bryonia, with palmated leaves, rough, and callous 
on both ſides. 2. Bryonia, with ſmooth, palmated leaves, 


cut into five ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading, ſawed ſegments. 


3. Bryonia, with heart-ſhaped, oblong, five cornered, 
indented, rough leaves. 4. Bryonia, with palmated, 
rough leaves, ſmooth on both fides, and winged ſeg- 
ments. 5. Bryonia with palmated leaves, ſmooth on both 
fides, and winged ſegments. 6. Bryonia, with palmated 
leaves, callous, and ſpotted on the upper ſide, 

The firſt ſpecies is a perennial plant, which grows 
naturally in the hedges throughout Europe, and may 
be propagated by ſowing the berries upon a dry poor 
ſoil in the ſpring. The ſecond and fourth ſpecies are 
natives of Ceylon, and the fifth of Africa: Theſe are 
alſo perennial plants, and may be propagated by parting 
the roots, and planting them ſeparately in pots filled 
with light freſh earth, and in the winter placed in a 
2 to be protected from the froſt. The third 
pecies grows naturally in the iſland of Ceylon; and the 
ſixth in Crete: theſe are annual plants, and are pro- 
pagated by ſowing the berries early in the ſpring on a 
hot- bed. When the plants will bear it, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſmall pot, filled with light freſh 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade the plants till they have taken 
root; they ſhould afterwards be inured to the open air, 
where they may remain during the ſummer; but in win- 
ter they muſt be ſhaded from the cold. 

BUGLOSS, Ancbuſa, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the pentandria monogyniaz it compre- 
hends the Anchuſa, ſtrictly ſo called, or Alkanet, and 
the Bugloſſum or Bugloſs; of this genus there are fix 
ſpecies. 1. Bugloſs with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and im- 
bricated fruitful ſpikes. 2. Bugloſs with conjugated 
and nearly naked bunches, 3. Bugloſs with narrow 
indented leaves, foot-ſtalks to the branches, and ſwel- 
ling cups over the ſeeds. 4. Bugloſs with branches and 
wings growing alternately from the wings of the ſtalks, 
and oval branches. 5, Bugloſs with flowers growing 
thinly, and a ſmooth ſtalk. 6. Bugloſs with two leaves 
growing in heads upon foot-ſtalks. Ta 

| Culture of the BUGLoss. 

They are all perennial plants: the firſt ſpecics is a 
native of moſt countries in Europe, The ſecond grows' 
naturally in Italy and Germany. The third in Spain 

| | and 
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and Portugal. The fourth in the Levant. The fifth | 


in Virginia. The ſixth in England, and with the third 
ſpecies in Spain. 6 

The plants are propagated by ſeeds. In ſpring, or 
autumn, ſow them upon a bed of light ſandy earth, 
and when the plants are ſtrong enough to be removed, 
tranſplant them into borders, allowing two teet diſtance 
between each plant. If the ſeaſon is dry give them 
gentle waterings till they have taken root, then obſerve 
to keep them clear from weeds, which is all the care 
they require. | . 

| BULBS, or Bulbows Roots, a name given by botaniſts 

to ſuch roots of plants as are nearly round, compoſed 
of ſeveral ſkins or coats laid one over another, ſending 
forth from its lower parts a great number of fibres; ſuch 
are the roots of the common Onion, the Daffodil, the 
Hyacinth; and thoſe of ſeveral other plants. Modern 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of Bulbs, tunicated and 
ſquammous; tunicated Bulbs are thoſe compoſed of ſe- 
veral coats or bulbs laid over one another; ſuch are the 
roots of the Onion, Fulip, and Jonquil; and ſquam- 
mous Bulbs are thoſe compoſed of ſeveral ſcales laid in 
like manner over each other; ſuch as the root of the 
white Lily. , | 

BULBOCODIUM, a genus of plants of which 
there is no Engliſh name, ranged by Linnæus among 
the hexandria monogynta, and of which there are only two 
ſpecies, 

2 Bolbocodium with ſpear- ſhaped leaves, by ſome 
authors called Spaniſh Spring Meadow Saffron, 2. Bul- 
bocodium with narrow aw1l-ſhaped leaves. 

Theſe are perennial plants, the firſt is a native of 
Spain, and the ſecond of the mountains of ps. quan 
and Switzerland. They have .bulbous roots, and are 
propagated by off-ſets in the manner of other bulbous 
rooted flowers, "They ſhould be removed when their 
roots decay; and, not oftener than every three years; 
the firſt ſpecies ſhould have a ſouth border; but the ſe- 
cond requires an eaſtern aſpect. They ſucceed beſt in 
a freſh loamy ſoil, but not dunged. 'I hey may be allo 

opagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots fil- 
ed with freſh loamy earth in September or October. 
Let the pots be placed under a frame, to protect them 
from ſevere froſts; and in the ſpring when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be removed, and placed ſo as 
to have the morning ſun. In dry weather let them be 
refreſhed with water, while their leaves continue green ; 
but when theſe decay, the pots ſhould be removed to a 
ſhady ſituation, and there remain till autumn, keeping 
them clean from weeds. In October let the pots be 
ſheltered as before, and in the following ſpring they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the former year, 
till their leaves decay; then the roots ſhould be taken up 
and tranſplanted into the borders of the flower- garden. 

BUNIAS, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus a- 
mong the tetradynamia ſiliguoſa, it has no Engliſh name. 
There are four ſpecies. 1. Bunias with two a horned 
divaricated pod, prickly at the baſe. 2. Bunias with a 
four-cornered pod, and the angles doubly creſted. 
Bunias with oval gibbous pods, marked with portu— 
berances. 4. Bunias with oval ſmooth pods, ſtanding 
on each ſide of the ſtalk. | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Siberia, the ſecond 
grows naturally about Montpelier in France, the third 
in Ruſſia, and the fourth is a native of the maritime 
parts of Europe, Africa, and America. The firſt, ſe- 
cond and fourth are annual plants, and the third has a 
perennial root. They may all be propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in the 
places where the plants are deſigned to remain. When 
the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned to the 
diſtance of two feet, after which they will require no 
other care but to be kept clean from weeds. | 

BURNET, Poterium, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the monoecia polyandria, and of whic 
there are three ſpecies. 1. Unarmed Burnet with an- 
ular ſtalks. 2. Unarmed Burnet, with narrow, taper 

alks. 3. Burnet with branching ſpines. 
Culture of BURNET. 


The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in many parts of | 


c A 


+ Its tender leaves are put into ſallads, and 
coo 


tankards. The ſecond is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. Both ſorts are perennial plants, and 
eaſily propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in autumn. 

he third ſort is a native of Crete, and is too tender 
to live through the winter in the open air of our cli- 
mate, it ſhould therefore be ſheltered under a common 
hot-bed irame; and when the weather is mild admit the 
free air. It is propagated by lips or cuttings during any 
of the ſummer months. 

BURNET Sanguiſorba, a genus of plants claſſed by 
Linnæus among the tetandria monegynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Burnet with oval ſpikes, 
or the Greater Burnet. 2. Burnet with very long ſpikes. 

Culture of this BURNET. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the meadows in 
many parts of England. The ſecond is a native of 
North-America. They have perennial roots, and are 
very hardy plants; they are propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds in autumn, When the plants are come up, they 
muſt be kept clear from weeds till they are fit to be 
tranſplanted, when they ſhould be removed into a ſhady 
border, and planted at the diſtance of fix inches every 
way; water them gently till they have taken freſh root. 
In autumn they may be removed to the place where 
they are deſigned to remain. | 

BURNING THORNY PLANT, Eupborbium, a 
genus of plants claſſed by Linnæus among the dedecan- 
dria trygynia, and of which. there are no leſs than fiſty- 
ſix different ſpecies, too great a number for a particular 
deſcription, indeed many of them being common weeds 
in this country are not worthy of it. Several ſpecies 
are natives of India and other warm countries, and theſe 
are often propagated by the curious. 

Culture of the BURNING T Horny PLANT. 

Some ſpecies of theſe plants arc annual, ſome ſhrubby, 
and others perennial. The proper ſoil for them is a 
compoſt made of one half ſea-ſand, one quarter light 
freſh earth, and one quarter lime-rubbiſh. This ſhould 
be mixed three months before it is wanted for uſe, and 
turned very frequently, "Theſe plants are propagated 
by cuttings, which ſhould be taken off from another 
plant at a joint, and laid in a dry ſhady place for a 
week, that the part cut from the old plant may have 
time to harden ; this ſhould be done in June or July; 
fil ſome very ſmall pots with the above compoſt, and 
ſet one of the cuttings in each pot, give them a little 
water to ſettle their roots. Set them for a day or two 
where they may have the advantage of the morning ſun, 
then plunge them into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, and 
ſhade them in the heat of the day. 

J heſe plants being replete with a milky juice, re- 
quire very little water. In fix weeks after planting they 
will have taken root, and are then to be treated as other 
ſucculent plants of the ſame kind, | 
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ABBAGE, Braſſica, a genus of plants ranged b 
Linnæus among the fetradynamia ſiliguoſa, which 
comprehends Cabbage, ſtrictly fo called, or Braſſica, Tur- 
nep or Rapa, Rocket or Eruca, Navew or Nagus; accord- 
ing to former botaniſts four diſtinct genera, 
Culture of the CABBAGE. 

The ſeveral forts of this plant cultivated in our gar - 
dens, are the common white and red Cabbages, the Ruſ- 
ſian Cabbage, the Batterſea and Sugar Loaf Cabbages, 
the Savoy Cabbage, the Borecole, the Cauliflower, the 
Brocoli, and a few others. For the two latter ſee their 
reſpective articles. | 

The common white, red, flat, and long-ſided Cab- 
bages, are chiefly for winter uſe. In the middle of 
March ſow the ſeeds of theſe forts in beds of good freſh 


earth; in April plant out into ſhady borders, and about 
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CAB 
tke middle of May tranſplant them to the places where 
they are to remain. Water them at times, be careful 
that the carth is hoed up about their roots, and kee 
them clear from weeds. Theſe Cabbages will be fit 


for the table ſoon after Michaelmas, and, if not deſtroyed 
by bad weather, will continue till February, 


The 2 about London, pull up their Cab- | 


bages in November, and trenching the ground in ridges 
lay the Cabbages cloſe as poſſible on one fide againſt 
thoſe ridges, burying their ſtems in the ground; in this 
manner they let them remain till after Chriſtmas, when 
they cut them for market. 
ſecuring them from the effects of bad weather. | 

The Ruſſian Cabbage is to be raiſed in the ſame 
manner as the above ſorts, but not being ſo large, it 
may be planted nearer. It is fit for uſe in July, This 
Cabbage is now very little cultivated. 

The early Batterſea and Sugar-loaf Cabbages are 
ſown for ſummer uſe, and are commonly called Mi- 
chaelmas Cabbages. The ſeaſon for ſowing theſe is 
the beginning of July, in an open ſpot of ground. In 
May and June they begin to turn their leaves for cab. 
baging, to perfect which they ſhould be tyed about the 


top with an ozier band. 


The Savoy Cabbages are for winter uſe, and muſt be 
ſown about the beginning of April. Tranſplant them 
into an open place, „* feet diſtance between 
each plant. They are to treated as the common 
Cabbage. 

The Borecole may be cultivated in the ſame manner, 
but muſt be planted only at one foot diſtance ; theſe 
are not fit to cut till the froſts nave nipped them. 

The method of obtaining good Cabbage-ſeed is as 
follows: in October chuſe out ſome fair plants, pull 
them up, and hang them, with the root upwards, in a 
ſhady place, for three days; then plant them under a 
warm hedge, burying the whole ſtalk, and half the 
Cabbage, in the earth, If the winter ſhould prove 
hard, lay a little ſtraw or peaſe haulm lightly over them, 
taking it off as often as the weather proves mild, left 
by keeping them too cloſe they ſhould rot. Theſe Cab- 
bages will ſhoot out ſtrongly in the ſpring of the year, 
and divide into a great number of ſmall branches: it is 
proper therefore, their ſtems ſhould be ſupported to pre- 
vent their being broke off by the wind; and if the wea- 
ther ſhould be hot and dry when they are in flower, 
they ſhould be refreſhed with water once a week, ſprink- 
ling it all over the branches, which will greatly pro- 
mote their ſeeding, and preſerve them from mildew, 
When the pods begin to change brown, the extreme 


which will ftrengthen the ſeeds greatly. When the 
ſeeds begin to ripen, the gardener ſhould be particularly 
careful, that the birds do not deſtroy it, for they are 
very fond of theſe ſeeds. The beſt method to prevent 
this, is to get a quantity of bird lime, and daub over a 


This is a good method of | 
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leaves deeply cut, and an upright branching ſtalk. 2. 


Sea Cabbage with rough leaves and a ſmooth ſtalk. 


Sea Cabbage with rough ſtalks and leaves. 5. Sea Cab. 


bage with cut leaves, whoſe jags are oppoſite and entire, 


and ſmooth ſtalks and leaves. 


Culture of the SEA CABBAGE, 
The farſt of theſe ſpecies ſends out many broad leaves, 


| which are jagged and furbelowed on their ſides, and of 


a greyiſh colour, their flowers are white, and grow in 
looſe ſpikes, The roots creep under ground, whereby 
it propagates very faſt, | 

This plant is propagated in gardens by ſowing the 
ſeed ſoon after it is ripe, in a ſandy or gravelly foil; 
where it will thrive exceedingly, and, if encouraged, 
ſoon overſpread a large ſpot of ground, but the heads 


will not be fit to cut, until the plants have had one 
| years growth. The beds in which the plants grow, 


ſhould at Michaelmas be covered over with ſand, or 
gravel, about four or five inches thick, which will al- 
low a proper depth for the ſhoots to be cut before they 
appear above ground; which is the method in Suſſex, 
and Dorſetſhire, where this plant grows wild in great 
plenty upon the gravelly ſhore, where the tide flows 
over it, and the inhabitants, obſerving where the gravel 
is thruſt up by the roots of the plant, open the place, 
and cut the ſhoots before they come out, and are ex- 
poſed to the open air, When they are cut ſo young 
they are very tender and ſweet; but if they are ſuffered 
to grow above the ground, they become tough and bit- 
ter, 

If the beds are gravelled every autumn, the plants 
will require no other culture, 


'The other ſpecies are only preferved in the gardens 


of the curious, for the ſake of variety, having neither 


uſe or beauty to recommend them. 

CABBAGE-TREE, a ſpecies of the Palma or Palm- 
tree. This is a moſt beautiful tree, and common in 
ſeveral parts of America, It is ſometimes called the 


| Royal Palm Tree, from its remarkable height, majeſtic” 


appearance, and beautiful foliage. | 
Its roots are innumerable, they are ſmall, but of a 


great length, and penetrate ſome yards into the earth, 
eſpecially where the ſoil is ſandy, or otherwiſe porous. 


The trunk juts, or bulges out a little near the ground, 
by which means it hath the appearance of a ſubſtantial 


- baſis, to ſupport its towering height: it is elegantly 


ſtraight, and ſcarce can a pillar of the niceſt order in ar- 
chitecture be more regular, eſpecially when it is of 


about thirty years growth; it riſes to the height of one 
hundred and thirty-four feet. 155 
part of every ſhoot with the pods ſhould be cut off, 


The trunk of this tree, near the earth, is about ſeven 
feet in circumference, the whole body growing tapering 


to the top; the fubſtance of the tree, for about two or 
three inches deep, within the bark, is of a blackiſh- 


colour, extremely hard and ſolid: this ſurrounds the 
inner ſubſtance, which is a whitiſh pith, intermixed” 


parcel of flender twigs; faſten theſe at each end to ſtron- with ſome ſmall veins of a more ligneous texture; the 
ver ſticks, place them near the upper part of the ſeed, | colour of the bark much reſembles that of an Aſh-tree, 
in different places, fo that the birds may alight upon | and is very faintly clouded, at the diſtance of about four 
them, by which means they will be faſtened thereto ; | or five inches, with the veſtigia of the fallen off 
where you muſt let them remain, if they cannot get | branches ; this colour of the bark continues till within 
off themſelves; if there ſhould be no more than two | twenty-five or thirty feet of the extremity of the tree, 
birds caught, it will ſufficiently terrify the reſt, and | when it alters at once from an Aſh- colour to a beautiful 
they will not come to that place again 2 a conſidera-ſea- green, and remains of the ſame colour to the top. 
ble time. When the ſeeds are quite ripe, cut them off, About five feet from the beginning of the green part 
and after drying, threſh them out, and preſerve them in | upwards, the trunk 1s ſurrounded with numerous 
bags for ule. branches in a circular manner: all the lower branches 

In planting of Cabbages for ſeed, the gardener ſhould | ſpread horizontally with great regularity, and the ex- 


be careful to ſow only one ſort in a place, and by no 
means plant red and white Cabbages near each other. 
It is entirely owing to this that there is rarely any good 
Red Cabbage-ſced ſaved in England, but we are obliged 
to procure it from abroad, whereas if they would plant 
Red Cabbages by themſelves for feeds, they might con- 
tinue the kind as good in England as in any other part 


tremities of many of the higher ones bend wavingly: 


downwards, like plumes of feathers; thefe branches 


when full grown, are near twenty feet in length, and. 
are thickly ſet on the trunk alternately, riſing gradually 
ſuperior one to another: their broad, curved ſockets 


' ſurround the trunk in ſuch a manner, that the ſight of. 


it is loſt, till it appears again among the uppermoſt 


of the world. 

Sa CABBAGE, Crambe, a ſpecies of the Braſſica, 
of- Which there are five different ſorts. 1. Sea Cabbage 
with {fmocth ſtalks and leaves. 2, Sea Cabbage with 


| branches, and is there enveloped in an upright, green, 
| conic ſpire, which beautifully terminates its greateſt 
height. | | 

The branches are ſomewhat round undernesth, and 
| | | | ſlightlx 
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Nightly grooved on the upper ſide: they are decorated 
with + — number of N leaves; ſome of theſe 
are near three feet long, and an inch and a half broad, 
growing narrower towards their points, and gradually 
decreaſing in length at the extremities of the branches 3 
the middle rib, in each leaf, is ſtrong and prominent, 
ſupporting it on the under ſide, the upper appearing 
ſmooth and ſhining ; the pithy part of the leaf being 
ſcraped off, the inſide texture appears to be a number of 
longitudinal, thread-like filaments ; theſe being ſpun in 
the ſame manner as they do hemp, or flax, are uſed in 
making cordage of every kind, as well as fiſhing-nets, 
which are eſteemed ſtronger than thoſe uſually made 
from any other material of the like nature. 

It is obſerved that the lowermoſt branch, for the time 
being, drops monthly from the tree, carrying with it 
an exfoliated circular lamen of the green part of the 
tree, from the ſetting on of the branches to the Aſh- 
coloured part, which is about five feet in length, and in 
breadth the circumference of the tree at that part; this, 
and the branch to which it is always fixed, fall together, 
When the loſs of this lower branch happens, then the 
green, conic ſpire, which iſſues from among the centre 
of the uppermoſt branches, and riſes ſuperior to all, par- 
tially burſts, and thruſts from its fide a young branch, 
which continues the uppermoſt, till another of the lower 
branches falls off: then the ſpire again ſends forth 
another branch ſuperior in height to the laſt; ſo that 
the annual loſs of the branches below, is ſupplied in this 
ſurpriſing manner by thoſe above. 

That part of the tree which is of a green colour, dif- 

fers from the Aſh coloured part no leſs in ſubſtance than 
colour, the former, inſtead of being extremely hard on 
the outſide, and pithy within, is compoſed of ſo many 
coats, or ſeparate laminæ, of a tough bark-like ſub- 
ſtance, of near a quarter of an inch thick, and ſo very 
cloſely wrapped together, that they 8 compoſe and 
conſtitute that green part of the tree. As the lower- 
moſt, as well as each other higher branch, when they 
ſucceſſively grow to be old, is joined by the broad 
ſocket of its footſtalk, to this outer coat, lamen, or 
folding, it is obſervable, that ſome time before the 
lowermoſt branch is entirely withered, this green circular 
coat, which to the eye appeared ſome days before to be 
a ſolid part of the tree, ſlits open lengthways, from the 
ſetting on of the branches to the Aſh-coloured part be- 
neath, being about five feet in length, and. the circum- 
ference of the tree in the breadth, and peeling off, it 
falls with the branch, to which it is joined by many 
ſtrong cartilages, leaving the next ſucceeding coat to ap- 
pear for a time as a conſtituent part of the tree, till a 
ſucceeding withered branch carries this off likewiſe, 
The ſeveral exfoliations of the green part of this ſtate- 
ly tree are equal in number to the branches. The firſt, 
foes, third, and ſometimes the fourth of. theſe laminæ 
are green on the outſide, and 9 white within: 
all the remaining inner coats, or foldings, are of a 
bright lemon colour without, and white within. When 
theſe very tough huſky exfoliations are taken off, what is 
called the Cabbage, lies in many thin, ſnow-white, brit- 
tle flakes, in taſte it reſembles the flavour of an almond, 
but ſweeter : it is ſo full off oil, that a curious obſerver 
may ſee ſeveral very ſmall cells abounding with it. Theſe 
fAakes are called, from ſome ſimilarity in the taſte when 
boiled, Cabbage; it eats agreeably ſweet, 

What is called the Cabbage- flower grows from that 
part of the tree where the Aſh- coloured trunk joins 
the green part already deſcribed. Its firſt appearance is 
a green huſky ſpatha, growing to above twenty inches 
long, and about four abroad ; the inſide is full of white, 
ſtringy filaments, with alternate, protuberant knobs, the 
ſmalleſt of theſe reſemble a fringe of coarſe, white 
thread knotted : theſe are very numerous, and take their 
riſe from larger foot-ſtalks ; and theſe footſtalks likewiſe 
are all united to different parts of the large parent ſtalk. 
If this huſky ſpatha is opened, while young, a farina- 
ceous, — ſeed, reſembling fine ſaw-duſt, is ver 
plentifully diſperſed among theſe ſtringy filaments, theſe 
nlaments being cleared from the duſt, are pickled and 
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eſteemed among the beſt pickles in Europe. But if this 
' ſpatha is ſuffered to continue on the tree till it grows 


large, and burſts ; the incloſed part, which whilſt young 
and tender, was fit for pickling, will by that time have 
acquired an additional hardneſs, become ſoon after lig- 
neous, grow buſhy, conſiſting of very ſmall leaves, and 
in time produce a great number of ſmall, oval, thin- 
ſhelled nuts, of the ſize of unhuſked coffee-berries, 
Theſe, being planted, produce young Cabbage-trees, 
Culture of the CABBAGE-TREE, 

Theſe plants may eaſily be produced from the nuts, 
before mentioned, provided they are freſh, Sow them 
in pots filled with light, rich earth, plunge them into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, which ſhould bg 
kept in a moderate temperature of heat, and the earth 
frequently refreſhed with water. When the plants arg 
come up they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, 
filled with the ſame rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 
again. The earth ſhould be 1 in the following man» 
ner; half light, freſh earth from a paſture ground, and 
half ſea ſand and rotten dung, or tanner's bark, in 12 
proportion; theſe ſhould be carefully mixed, and Jai 
in a heap at leaſt four months before it is uſed. It 
ſhould often be turned over, to prevent the growth of 
weeds, and to ſweeten the earth. ; 

Be careful to water the plants and to let them have 
freſh air in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and 
the bed in which they are placed, 18 

Whenever theſe plants are removed, which ſhould 
be done at leaſt once a year, you muſt be very 
careful not to injure their roots, which is very hurtful 
to them. They ſhould always be kept in the bark-bed 
of the ſtove, otherwiſe they will not make any great 
progreſs in England, When they do thrive, in about 
twenty years, they grow too tall for any ſtoves which 
are at preſent built here, and there is very little hope of 
ever nice them produce their fruit in our climate, but 
the great beauty of their waving foliage, renders them 
well worthy our care. | 

CABBAGING, a term uſed for ſeveral plants, 
whoſe leaves turn in, and become hard like a Cab- 


bage. | 

CABINET, in gardening a ſmall building in man- 
ner of a ſummer houſe; it is open on all Fes, and 
forms an agreeable place of retirement for taking the 
freſh air under cover. | | | 

CACTUS, Melon Thiſtle, See the article MzLoN 
THISTLE. —_ 5 | 

CALABASH-TREE, Cyeſcentia, Of this treg 
there are two different ſpecies. 1. Calabaſh-tree with 
oblong narrow leaves, and a large oval fruit. 2. Broad- 
leaved Calabaſh-tree, whoſe fruit hath a tender ſhell. . 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Jamaica and in all 
the Leeward Iſlands: this hath a thick trunk, covered 
with a whitiſh bark, which riſes from twenty to thirty 
feet high, with ſeveral knots upon the ſtem, dividing at 
the top into 2 branches, which ſpread and form a re- 
gular head. Theſe are furniſhed with leaves which 
come out . irregularly, and are about fix inches long, 
oval, and acuminated ; of a livid gieen colour, with 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks, | 

The flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches, 

ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. The fruit is a large 
ſhell, either ſpherical, oval, or bottle-ſhaped, and in- 
cloſes a number of flat cordated ſeeds. 

Theſe ſhells are large enough to contain three pints 
or two quarts of liquid; they are often uſed for drink- 
ing cups, and other purpoſes. 

The ſecond ſpecies of Calabaſh, is found in Cam- 
peachy, which does not riſe ſo high as the former, and 
the leaves, flowers, and fruit are conſiderably leſs. 

| Culture of the CALABASH-TREE. | 
| Theſe trees are too tender to live in the open air of 
our climate, conſequently they require the help of the 
ſtove. They are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which, 
when fully ripe, ſhould be brought over in the fruit. 
The ſeeds muſt be ſown in the ſpring on a good hot-bed, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each ſet into a ſmall * pot, and plunged into a 


hot- bed 
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hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken freſh root; keep them in the tan-bed of 

the ſtove, and give them but little water in winter. In 

ſummer they will require to be gently watered two or 

three times a week, according to the warmth of the 

ſeaſon, and —— have a large ſhare of air admitted 

to them. heſe plants may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings. 

- CALF'S-SNOUT, a ſpecies of Antirabinum, a genus 

of plants, claſſed by Linnzus 2 the didynamia an- 
9270 ermia; it comprehends the Calf's-Snout, ſtrictly ſo 
called, or Snap-Dragon, the Baſtard-Aſarum, and the 

T oad-flax, 

Of this genus there are twenty-eight ſpecies, too 
many for a particular deſcription here ; we ſhall therefore 
conſider them in general as divided into the Calf*s-Snout, 
or Snap-Dragon, Baſtard-Aſarum, and Toad- flax. 

© Culture of the CAL 's-Sdour. 

Moft ſorts of the Calf's-Snout, or Snap-Dragon, are 
very beautiful plants, and much eſteemed in gardens, 
bal are all eaſily propagated from feeds, which muſt be 
fown in a dry ſoil, not too rich, in April or May, 

In July the plants may be planted out in large borders, 
where they wilt flower the ſpring following; or they 
may be ſown early in the ſpring, and they will then 
flower in the next autumn; but then they are not ſo 
likely to ſtand the winter, and if the autumn prove not 
kindly, they will hardly produce a perfect ſeed. 
They all grow very well on old walls, where they have 
happened to ſow themſelves. 

F he ſorts of Baſtard-Afarum may be propagated by 
ſeeds ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; wheh 
the plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean from 
weeds, and thinned where they grow too cloſe, which 
is all the culture they will require. The ſeveral ſorts 
of Toad-flax cultivated in the gardens, are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the ſpring on the 
border of the flower-garden, where the plants are de- 
figned to remain. hen the plants come up they 
ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and thinned where 


they grow too cloſe, being all the culture neceſſary for 


them; or the ſeeds may be fown in autumn, upon a d 
border; and if the plants will live throughout the 
winter, they will be larger, and flower earlier and 
Rronger than thoſe that ariſe from ſeeds ſown in theſpring. 

CALLA, Arum. See the article ARuu. 

* a ſpecies of Mint. See the article 

INT. | 9 3 

CALAMINTH, a ſpecies of Baum, See the ar- 
ticle Baum. © | 

CALAMUS Aromaticus. See Acokus. 

CALLICARPA, Johnſania, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the tetandria monogynia, and 
of which there is but one known ſpecies. 

This is a ſhrubby plant, of irregular growth, the 
root penetrates deep into the earth; the ſtem is covered 
with a brown bark ; the branches, which are very nu- 
merous, ſpread irregularly, and are of a pale olive- 
colour, | 

The leaves are round, ſmall at their baſe, lightly 
notched at the edges, and of a pale green ; they are 
placed in pairs, on ſhort foot-ſtalks, and are ſoft to the 
touch, being covered in a light manner with. a whitiſh, 
woolly ſubſtance. The flowers are placed in cluſters, 
habe s the twigs, at the inſertions of the leaves, Their 
colour is a pale red. | 

Culture of the CALLICARPA, 

It grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina, and will 

live with very little trouble in our gardens ; it is propa- 
ated by ſowing the ſeeds, which ſhould be procured 
Tom their native places. They muſt be ſown on a bed 
of freſh earth in a nurſery, and weeded and watered till 
they are four or five inches in height, at which time they 
may be either planted out in another bed, or removed at 
once into the places where they are to remain. They 
may afterwards be encreaſed by layers, or by cuttings, 
carefully managed ; but either way we would adviſe the 
_ gardener to leave them to nature in their form of growth, 
for they never appear more to advantage than in their 
wild ſhape, N ; 


| 


bark, where they ſhou 
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CALTROPS, Tribulus, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the decandria monogynia, and. of 
which there are four ſpecies; 1. Caltrops, with four 
pair of lobes to each leaf, of which the outer ones are 
the largeſt, 2. Caltrops, with five pair of almoſt equal 


lobes to each leaf, 3. Caltrops, with fix pair of almoſt 
guy lobes to each leaf. 4. Caltrops, with eight pair 
of almoſt equal lobes to each leaf. 

Culture of the CALTRoPs. 

Theſe are all annual plants, The firſt is a native of 
Jamaica, and the ſecond of Ceylon ; they are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed early 
in the ſpring : and when the plants are come up, t 
muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, filled wi 
rich, light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 

Ia be treated in the ſame manner 
with other tender exotic plants. The third fort is a 
native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, on an open 
bed of freſh light earth. In the ſpring, when the plants 
come up, let them. be carefully cleared from weeds, and 
thinned, where they grow too cloſe ; after which they 
w1ll require no other culture but to be kept clean from 
weeds: and if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they 
will come up the ſpring following, and maintain theic 
place, provided they are not choaked up with weeds. 
The fourth ſort is a native of the warmeſt parts af 
America, and may be treated like the firſt and ſecond 
ſpecies, | 

CALYPTRA, a thin membranaceous involucrum, 
uſually of a conic figure, which covers the part of fruc- 
tification. The capſules of moſt of the moſſes have 
calyptræ. | 

-ALYX, among botanifts a general term, expreſſing 
the cup of flowers, or that part of a plant which ſur- 
rounds, incluſes, or ſupports the - other parts of the 
flower. The cups of flowers are very various in their 
ſtructure, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of peri- 
anthium involucrum, Paths and gluma. Botaniſts 
diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Calices, one external, called the 
Calyx of the flower: by the antients perianthium, as 


ry . the flower and ſeed; the other internal, 


called the Calyx of the fruit: by the antients pericar- 
pium, as being the capſule which compaſſes the fruit, 
and is itſelf encompaſſed by the petala. The external 


| Calyx may alſo be divided into two ſorts, one which 


ſurrounds the flower, another which ſuſtains it, different 
from the pedicle; as: the latter ſpreads. itſelf under- 
neath the flower, to give room for the nutritious juice to 
raiſe more freely ; the cavity of the pedicle enlarged, is 
reputed part of the. Calyx both external and internal. 

CAMPANIFORM-FLOWER, or CAMPANU-= 
LATED-FLOWER, a term for flowers reſembling a 
bell in ſhape, and making the character of Mr. Tourne- 
fort's genera ; he defines the Campaniform flower to be 
compoſed of one leaf, and formed in the ſhape of a bell, 
but with ſome difference in the figure, which conſtitute 
four ſubordinate ſpecies. 1. The Bell-Flower, ſimply 
ſo called, which expreſſes no other figure but what is 
expreſſed by that name, 2. The tubular, narrow kind, 
which is always conſiderably long. 3. The expanded 
kind, which opens very wide at the extremity, and re- 
preſents in ſome degree, a diſh or baſon; and 4. The 
globular Bell flower, the mouth of which is narrower 
and ſmaller than the belly. 

CAMPANULA, Bell- Flawer, a genus of plants, 
claſſed by Linnzus among the pentandria monogynia, and 
of which there are no leſs than thirty-four diſtinct ſpecies, 
too great a number for a particular deſcription 'in this 
work ; many of them, indeed, grow wild in our helds, 
and, therefore, are not worthy of it, being never ad- 
mitted into gardens, Thoſe which demand moſt the 
attention of the curious, are the violet-coloured African 


Campanula, and the Canary Bell-Flower. 


Violet coloured African CAMPANULA. 
This plant derives its Engliſh name from the colour 


of its flowers, which are of a deep blue purple. Lin- 
nzus calls it Campanula with rough, indented, ſpear- 
pointed leaves, with very long foatſtalks to the ane 

| | and 
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and fender ſeed veſſels. It is a native of the Faſt In- 


dies, and of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is an annual — rooted plant; the ſtalk is round, 
a little hairy, tolerably firm, purplifh near the ground, 
and of a paler green upwards. The leaves are long, 
narrow, ſharp-pointed, indented at the edges, cf a lively 
reen, and without footſtalks ; from theſe riſe numerous 
are Tang from the boſoms of whoſe leaves again riſe 
ives the plant a moſt beautiful buſhy 


others ; which 
The leſſer branches terminate in long 


appearance. 


flender naked twigs, which ſerve as foot-ſtalks to the | 


flowers; and ſome riſe of an equal length with the others, 
from the upper leaves on the main ſtalks. At the ſum- 
mit of each ſtands one flower, very conſpicuous in ſize, 
ſhape, and colour. It is ſo large, that the tender foot- 
ſtalk uſually bends with it, and of a bell-like form; its 
colour, as above-mentjoned, is that of the Violet. 
Culture of this CAMPANULA. 

- This elegant plant, in its natural climate, grows in 
a looſe, but rich ſoil, and ſuch we muſt give it here. 
It is raiſed from ſeeds, which ſhould always, if poſſible, 
þe obtained from their native place, being much better 
than thoſe ripened here, 

Mix a compoſt for them of equal parts of light earth 
from a dry paſture, and mud from a pond, with a very 
ſmall admixture of ſand; one buſhel of this to ſix of 
the others is ſufficient. Early in ſpring let a heap of 
this mixed ſoil be prepared; and at the ſame time a hot- 
bed raiſed for the ſeeds, and covered well with good 
garden mould. In this let them be ſown, and covered 
only a quarter of an inch deep. When the plants have 
acquired a little ſtrength, remove them into another hot- 
bed, water and ſhade them till they have taken root; 


let them remain in this till large enough to be tranſ- 


planted into pots. For each plant there muſt be a ſe- 
parate pot of a middling ſize; lay ſome ſtones in the 
bottom to ſecure the opening from being clogged up, 
and then let it be half filled with the compoſt. 

Raiſe the plant with as much of the earth as can be 
kept about it. Set it upright in the pot, and place 
more of the compoſt round it; raiſe the earth within an 
inch of the top of the pot, and then give the plant a 

ntle watering. Set the pot up to the rim in a bark 
bed, ſhade and water it at times till rooted; when they 
are thus well rooted, the air muſt be admitted to them 
by degrees, by-lifting up the glafles of the frame with 
a notched ſtick during the heat of the day; after this has 
been done for a week, they ſhould be ſet out in the 
middle of a hot day among the green-houſe plants, at 
night removed into the green-houſe, and ſet out again 
the next day. Thus they will be hardened thoroughly, 
and foon after they will bud for flowering. Now water 
them gently twice a day, and they will produce their 
firſt flowers towards autumn. Theſe, when they fade, 
muſt be carefully taken off, otherwiſe they will pro- 
duce no more good flowers, but by taking them off as 
they decay, there will be a ſucceſſion for more than two 
months, If the weather becomes cold early, remove 
them into the green-houſe, and, if need require it, into 
the ſtove, where they will continue flowering till the 
middle of November. e 

Canary Bell Flower, or CAM ANULA. 

Linnzus, as a diſtinction of the -ſpecies, calls this 

beautiful plant, Campanula with ſpear- pointed, and 
dentated leaves, placed oppoſite on footſtalks, and with 
five cells in the ſeed- veſſels. 
The root is tuberous and hung about with fibres; 
the ſtalk is round, upright, and riſes to the height of ſix 
or feven feet; it is purpliſh at the bottom, and of a pale 
green upwards; The leaves riſe two, and ſometimes 
three at a joint; they are of a beautiful greyiſh green, 
are diſtant from each other, and from their boſoms ge- 
nerally ſhoot up. ſome young ſtalks, which give a very 
elegant tufted appearance to that part of the plant where 
they are ſituated. They have long, ſlender, and reddiſh 
foot-ſtalks, and are of the ſhape of a ſpear-point, with 
two beards at the bottom, and ſerrated at the edges. 

The flowers are large and elegant, their colour is a 


CAN 


bright flaming yellow, tinged with red; they hang 
drooping, and are of the perfect bell - ſnape. 

Culture of this CAM AN Ul A. Fa 

The beſt method of propagating this plant is by part- 


ing the roots, which may always be had, as there are 
few gardens without it. When the ſtalks which flow- 
ered are decayed, the period of reſt for the roots, they 
may then be parted without danger. This ſhould be 
| done with a careful hand, and the principal root very 
lightly touched. | 
- Have the following compoſt ready : take two buſhels 
of upland — round, one buſhel of wood- earth, 
and half a buſhel of ſand; mix all theſe well together, 
and let them be expoſed to the air from November to 
Midſummer. | : 

Fill as many pots with this compoſt as there are roots 
for planting, and place each root carefully in the mid+ 
dle of the pot. Cover it two inches with the ſame ſil, 
and give them a gentle watering ; ſet the pots in a warm 
ſhady place, and once in four days ſprinkle the mould 
lightly till they begin to ſhoot; when they are a few 
inches high, let the waterings be larger and more fr 
gs In' the beginning of September they muſt be 

among the exotics; and at the approach of cold 
nights removed into the green-houſe. Thus they will 
flouriſh perfectly well, and gh he to flower about 


— 


November, will continue through the whole winter. In 
March the floweritig ſeaſon will be over, and the ſtalks 
will ſoon after begin to decay; but they riſe again in all 
their vigour in the beginning of Auguſt, and flower as 
in the preceding ſeaſon. | | 
CAMPHIRE TREE, a ſpecies of the Bay Tree. 
See the article Bay Trex. | | 
CAMPION, a' ſpecies of a genus of 
known by the name of Lychnis, 
Lycans. 
Wild'CAMPION, Agro//cma, commonly called wild 
, Lychnis, a genus of plants claſſed by Linnzus amon 
the decandria pentangynia, and of which there are four 
ſpecies. 1. Hairy Campion, with cups equalling the 
| Corolla, and entire naked petals. 2. Smooth Campion, 
with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and coronated petals. 
3. Hairy Campion, with oval, jagged leaves, and en- 


plants better 
See the article 


ginated petals. | 

Culture of the Campion. 

| The firſt ſpecies grows wild in our corn- fields, and 
is never cultivated'in gardens. The ſecond is a native 
of Sicily, and is propagated here only for the ſake of 
variety. They are both annual plants. The third ſpe- 
cies 18 a biennial plant, it grows naturally in Italy, and 
is propagated by ſeeds, or by parting of the roots. 
There are two ſorts of it, ſingle, and double, the latter 
never produces ſeed, it is therefore propagated by part- 
ing of the roots in autumn, which ſhould be planted in 
a border of freſh undunged earth, at the diſtance of 
half a foot from each other. Let them be watered from 
time to time till they have taken root, and in ſpring 
tranſplant them into the borders of the: flower-garden. 
The fourth ſpecies is a native of Switzerland, and is 


ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. | 
CANDY TUFT, JHberis, or Sciatica creſs, a genus 
of plants claſſed by Linnæus among the tetradynamia 
filiculsſa, and of which there are nine ſpecies. 1. Shrubby 
Candy Tuft, with entire wedge-ſhaped, blunt leaves, 
commonly called Tree Candy Tuft. 2. Shrubby Candy 
Tuft with narrow, acute, entire leaves, commonly call- 
ed perennial Candy Tuft. 3. Shrubby Candy Tuft, 


— ˙ 


roundiſh. crenated leaves. 5. Candy Tuft, with ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed leaves, the under ones ſawed, and-the 
upper entire, commonly called Candy Tuft, 6. Cand 

Tuft, with ſpear-ſhaped, undivided leaves, and hemiſ- 
pheric carymbuſſes. 7. Candy Tuft, with acute, ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented leaves, and flowers growing in bun- 
ches. 8. Candy Tuft, with narrow leaves, dilated and 
ſawed at their top. 


leaves, and a ſingle naked ſtalk, called Rock Creſs. 
| | Culture 


tire coronated petals, 4. Hairy Campion, with emar- 


propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown in a moiſt 


with leaves indented at the top. 4. Candy Tuft, with 


9. Candy Tuft, with ſinuated 
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| Culture of the Candy Turr,' " 
The three firſt ſpecies are ſhrubby plants; the firſt is 
a native of Sicily and Perſia, and very ſeldom produces 
ſeeds in this country, but flowers all the winter; it is 
therefore propagated by cuttings only, which ſhould be 
planted during ſome of the ſummer months, ſhaded 
from the ſun, and duly watered.; in about two months 
after, they will be rooted, and then they may be planted 
in pots, or in the borders where they are deſigned to 
ſtand, This ſort being ſomewhat tender is generally 
preſerved in green-houſes in the winter, but in mode- 
rate weather it will bear the open air, if planted in a 
warm ſituation, and a dry ſoil, and covered in very hard 
froſts with mats, reeds, ſtraw, or peas-haulm. There 
is a variety of theſe with variegated leaves, preſerved in 
ſome curious gardens ; but this not being ſo hardy as the 
plain ſort, muſt be treated more tenderly in winter. 
The ſecond ſpecies is native of Crete, and continues 
n all the year, and the flowers are of as long dura- 


tion as thoſe of the firſt ſort; it rarely produces ſeeds in | 


England, and is propagated by ſlips, which in ſummer 
eaſily take root; and the plants may be treated in the 
manner directed for the firſt ſort. The third ſpecies is 
a native of Gibraltar in Spain, and may be propa- 
gated like the ſecond ſort, The fourth grows naturally 
on the Alps, and is a perennial plant, propagated by 
ſeeds which ſhould be ſown on a ſhady border in autumn, 
and when the plants are ſtrong enough to be removed, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on a ſhady border, where 
they are deſigned to remain. They will require no other 
culture but to be kept clean from weeds, The reſt are 
all annual plants. The feeds of the fifth were former- 
ly ſown to make edgings for borders in the pleaſure gar- 

en: for this ſort there are two different varieties, one 
with red, the other with white flowers.. As theſe plants 


will not bear tranſplanting, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in | 


thin patches, and when the plants. are grown pretty 
ſtrong, they ſhould be ſo thinned as to leave no more 
than fix or eight in a patch to flower; they will require 
no other culture but to be kept clean from weeds. The 
ſixth ſort is a native of Crete; the ſeventh of Switzer- 
land; theſe require the ſame treatment with the fifth: 
the eighth. is preſerved in botanic gardens, only for the 
ſake of variety, and may be propagated as has been di- 
reed for the fifth ſpecies: the ninth grows naturally 
on ſandy and rocky places in ſeveral parts of England, 
and is ſeldom admitted into gardens, 

Indian Flowering CANE, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the monandria monogy- 
nia, and of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Common 
broad-leaved, Flowering Cane. 2. Indian Flowering 
Cane, with a pale red flower. 30 Indian Cane, with 
glancous leaves, and a very large flower. The firſt ſpe- 
cies grows naturally in both Indies: it has a thick, 
fleſhy, tuberous root, divided into many irregular knobs. 
It ſends out a number of irregular leaves without any 
order, they are near a foot long and five inches broad in 
the middle, leſſening gradually at both ends and termin- 
ating in a point. The ſtalks are herbaceous, riſing four 
feet in height, and are encompaſſed by the broad leafy 
footſtalks of the leaves; at the upper part of the ſtalk, 
the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes, each being at 
Arſt covered by a leafy hood, which afterward ſtands be- 
low the flower, and turns to a brown colour. The 
flower is encompaſſed by a three leaved empalement, 
which ſits upon a ſmall, roundiſh, rough germen, 
which after the flower is fallen, ſwells to a large fruit gr 
capſule, oblong, rough, and is crowned by the three 
leaved empalement of the flower which remains. When 
the fruit is ripe, the capſule opens lengthways into three 
cells, which are filled with round, hard, black, ſhining 
ſeeds, 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Carolina, and 
ſome of the other northern provinces of America. The 
leaves of this ſort are longer than thoſe of the former, 
and terminate in ſharper James. The ſtalks grow taller 
and the ſegments of the flower are much narrower ; the 
colour is a pale red, which makes no great appearance, 
The ſeeds are like thoſe of the former fort. 

The third ſpecies is a native of New Spain, 


The | 
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roots of this are much larger than either of the former 
ſorts. The ſtalks riſe to the height of ſeven or eight 
feet; the leaves are near two feet long, narrow, ſmooth, 
and of a ſea green colour; the flowers, which are large 
and of a pale yellow colour, are produced in ſhort, thick 
ſpikes at the extremity; the ſeed · veſſels are larger and 
much longer than thoſe of the other ſorts, but contain 
fewer ſeeds, which are very large. | 
Culture of the INDIAN FLOWERING. Cane. 
All the ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the ſpring on a hot-bed. When the plants 
are fat to remove, tranſplant them, each into a ſeparate 


| {mall pot, and plunge them into a moderate hot-bed of 


tanner's bark; ſhade them till they have taken root af- 
ter which the air ſhould be freely admitted to them, in 
warm weather, As theſe plants will make great pro- 
greſs in their growth, they muſt be ſhifted into largey 
pots, and part of them-plunged into the hot-bed again, 
in June the others may be placed abroad in a warm ſitu- 
ation, among the exotics. Thoſe which are placed in 
the hot-bed, . will be ſtrong enough to flower in the 
ſtove the following winter; but thoſe in the open air, 
will not flower till the next ſummer. Theſe may re- 
main abroad till the beginning of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the ſtove, 

'The ſecond ſort which is much hardier than the firſt 
and third, ſhould have a different treatment. The 


young plants of this muſt be earlier inured to the open 
air, where they may remain till the froſt begins, then 


they ſhould be placed in the green-houſe, Give them but 
little water in winter; in the beginning of May turn 
them out of the pots, and plant them in a warm ſouth 
border, in a dry ſoil, where they will thrive and pro- 
duce flowers annually, | 

Sugar-CANE, Saccharum. There is but one 
ſpecies of this plant. It is a native of both Indies, 
and propagated in our gardens as a curioſity, but be- 
ing too tender to thrive here unleſs it is preſerved in a 
warm ſtove, it cannot be brought to any perfection. 

Culture of the SUGAR-CANE. 

It is propagated here by flips taken from the ſides of the 
older plants; - thoſe which are taken from. near the root, 
and have fibres to them, will moſt certainly grow, ſo 
that when the ſhoots are produced at ſome diſtance from 
the ground, the earth ſhould be raiſed about them, that 
they may put out fibres before they are ſeparated from 
the mother plant. Theſe flips ſhould be planted in ſe- 
parate pots, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed of 
tanner's bark. Theſe plants muſt always be kept in 
the tan-bed of the ſtove, and as their roots increaſe in 
ſize, the plants ſhould. from time to time be ſhifted into 
larger pots ; but this mult be done with caution, for if 
they are over-potted, they will not thrive; they muſt 
be watered frequently in warm weather, but it muſt 
not be given them in too great plenty, and in cold wea- 
ther, a very ſmall quantity will ſuffice. 

As the Jeaves of the plants decay, they ſhould be 
cleared from about the ſtalks, for if theſe are left to dry 
upon them, it will greatly retard their growth. The 
ſtove in which theſe plants are placed, ſhould be kept in 
the ſame temperature of heat as for the Pine-apple, and 
in hot weather the air ſhould be admitted to them freely, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. | BITS. 

Dumb-CANE, a ſpecies of the Atum. See the 
article ARUM, 

This plant is a native of America, it abounds with 
an acrid juice, ſo that if a leaf or part of the ſtalk is 
broke, and applied to the tip of the tongue, it occaſions 
a very painful ſenſation. | 

Culture of the DumB-Cane. 

It is propagated by cutting off the ſtalks into lengths. 
of three or four joints, which muſt be laid to dry fix 
weeks or two months, that the waunded part may have 
time to heal before they are planted, otherwiſe they will, 
rot. Fill ſome ſmall pots with light ſandy earth, and. 
plant one cutting in each pot, then plunge them into a 
moderate hot-bed of tan; be careful that they have 
little water till they have taken root. Some of them 


may be placed in a dry ſtove, and others plunged into 
the 


Eraser 


ne tan-bed, in the bark-ſtove, where they will make | 


the greateſt progreſs, and produce more flowers than the 
others. 
" BAMBOO-CANE, a ſpecies of the Reed, See 
Reep. 

Fiſhing-rod CANE, a ſpecies of the Reed. See the 
article REED. 

CANTERBURY-BELL, a ſpecies of the Campa- 
nula, See the article CAMPANULA. 

CAPER-BEAN. See BEAN-CAPER. : 

CAPER-BUSH, Caparis, a _ of plants of which 
there are ten ſpecies. 1. Prickly Caper. 2. Smooth 
Caper, with oval leaves, which remain all the year. 
3. Smooth Caper, with oval oblong leaves, growing in 
cluſters, which continue through the year. 4. Caper, 
with oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which continue through 
the vear, and a tree-like ſtalk, 5. Caper, with ſpear- 
ſhaped, veined leaves, which continue through the 


year, and flowers growing in bunches. 6. Caper, with | 


oval leaves placed oppoſite, which continue through the 
year, and flowers growing in bunches. 7. Caper, with 
oblong oval leaves, placed alternate cloſe to the ſtalks, 
which continue through the year, and flowers growing 
ſingly from ſides of the branches. 8. Caper, with 
pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves, growing in cluſters, which 
continue through the year, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 9g. 
Caper, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, on 
very long foot-ſtalks, and flowers growing in cluſters, 
10. Caper, with nervous ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
continue through the year, and three flowers upon each 
foot-ſtalk. 

The. firſt is the common Caper, whoſe full grown 
flower-bud is pickled, and brought to England annually 
from Italy and the Mediterranean, This is a low 
ſhrub, which | 
walls, the fiſſures of rocks, and amongſt rubbiſh, in 
moſt of the warm parts of Europe: it hath woody ſtalks, 
which ſend out many lateral, flender branches ; under 
each of theſe are placed two ſhort, crooked ſpines, be- 
twecn which and the branches come out the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaves, which are fingle, ſhort, and ſuſtain a round, 
ſmooth, entire leaf; at the intermediate joints between 
the branches, come out'the flowers upon long foot-ſtalks ; 
before theſe expand, the bud, with the empalement, :s 
gathered for pickling ; but thoſe which are left expand, 
in form of a ſingle Roſe, having five large white petals, 
which are roundiſh and concave; in the middle are 
placed a great number of long ſtamina, ſurrounding a 
ſtyle which riſes above them, and is crowned with an 
oval germen, which afterward becomes a capſule, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

This ſort is cultivated upon old walls about Toulon, 
and in ſeveral parts of Italy; and Mr. Ray obſerved it 
growing naturally on the walls and ruins at Rome, 
Sienna, and Florence. 

The ſecond ſort hath weaker ſtalks than the firſt, 

which are ſmooth, having no ſpines on them; the leaves 
are oval, ſmooth, in their natural place of growth, con- 
tinue through the year; but in England the young 
ſhoots are generally killed in winter ; the buds of theſe 
are not eſteemed ſo good as the firſt for pickling. 
The third, fourth, and fifth ſorts, are natives of 
New Spain; the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, of Ame- 
merica, and the ninth and tenth forts grow naturally at 
Carthagena. 

The laſt eight ſorts will not live through the winter 
in England, without the aſſiſtance of a | "pay They 
arc propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from 
the places where they grow naturally; theſe muſt be 
Jown in ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners-bark. If the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear 
in about two months, give them a gentle watering, and 
in warm weather admit the air freely; when they are 
large enough to remove, they muſt be tranſplanted, 
tach into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into the 
hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken freſh root, after which admit the freſh air every 
day, in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon. In 
autumn they muſt be removed into the ſtove, and 


nerally grows out of the joints of old 
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plunged into the bark-bed, where they Mould conflantly 


remain. Theſe plants require but little water, eſpecial] 
during the winter, for the roots are ſubject to rot wit 
wet. 

CAPILLAMENT, a term applied to the ſtrings or 
threads about the roots of plants. 

CAPILLARY-PLANTS, are ſuch plants as have 
no main ſtem, but their leaves riſe from the root, upon 
dae and produce their ſeeds on the back of their 
eaves, as the Fern, Maiden-hair, &c. 

CAPITATED-PLANTS, a name given to thoſe 
plants, whoſe ſeeds, with their down, are included in 


a ſcaly calyx, or cup; of this fort are the Thiſtle, Ar- 
tichoke, &c. 


CAPITULUM, a little head, the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called an Umbel. 

CAPSICUM, Guinea Pepper, See the article Gui- 
NE A-PEPPER, 

CAPSULATED-PLANTS, ſuch as produce their 
ſeeds in capſules. | 

CAPSULE, a ſpecies of Pericarpium, compoſed of 
ſeveral dry elaſtic valves, which uſually burſt open at the 
points; this kind of Pericarpium contains only one cell, 
or cavity, ſometimes more, In the firſt caſe it is called 
tra in the ſecond, bilocular, trilocular, or multi- 
locular, that is, containing one cell, two cells, three cells, 
or many cells, according to the number of cells in it 
made for the reception of the ſceds. 

CARAWAY, Carum, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the pertandria digyuia, and of which 
there is only one ſpecies, 

Culture of the CARawar. 
It is a biennial plant, and grows naturally in ſeveral 
on of England, and in moſt of the northern parts of 
Lurope, it is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe. When the plants are come 
up, the ground ſhould be hoed, to deſtroy the weeds, 
and the plants thinned where they grow too cloſe, 
leaving them three or four inches apart, The follow- 
ing ſpring they muſt be hoed twice more, which wil 
keep the 1K clean till the ſeeds are ripe: then the 
ſtalks muſt be pulled up, and tied in bundles, ſetting 


them upright to dry, then. the ſeeds may be threſhed out 
for uſe. 


CARINA, or KEEL. See the article Papiti- 
ON ACEOUS. 

CARDINAL- FLOWER, a genus of plants, of 
which there are ten ſpecies. 1. Cardinal-Flower, with 
an erect ſtalk, ſpear- ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and a ſpike of 
flowers, terminating the ſtalk, commonly called Scarlet 
Cardinal-Flower. 2. Cardinal- Flower, with an erect 
ſtalk, linear, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, acute-pointed leaves; 
and a ſpike of flowers terminating the ſtalk. 3. Cardi- 
nal-Flower, with an erect ſtalk, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
crenated leaves, and the ſinuſes of the empalements re- 
flexed, commonly called the Blue Cardinal-Flower. 4. 
Cardinal-Flower, with an erect ſtalk, heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are ſomewhat indented, having foot-ſtalks 
and the longeſt ſpike of lowers, which are placed thinly, 
5. Cardinal-Klower, with an erect ſtalk, the lower 
leaves roundiſh and crenated ; the upper ſpear-ſhaped 
ſawed, and a ſpike of flowers terminating the ſtalk. 6. 
Cardinal-Flower, with an erect ſtalk, oval leaves, which 
are ſomewhat ſawed, longer than the foot-ſtalk, and 
ſwelling ſeed-veſſels. 7. Cardinal-Flower, with, oval 
crenated leaves, which are downy, and flowers growing 
ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalk. 8. Cardinal-Flower, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks to the flowers, which proceed from the ſides of 
the ſtalks, and a very long tube to the petal. 9. Car- 
dinal-Flower, with a ſpreading, branching ſtalk, ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves, which are ſomewhat indented, and ver 


long foot-ſtalks to the flowers. 10. Cardinal-Flower, 


with trailing ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and 


foot-ſtalks proceeding from their ſides. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally by the ſide of Foy 


and ditches in great part of North America, but has 
been many years cultivated in the European gardens for 


| the great beauty of its ſcarlet flowers. The rcot is 


compoſed 
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compoſed of many white fleſhy fibres; the lower leaves | 
are oblong, a little ſawed, and of a dark purpliſh colour 
on their upper ſide; the ſtalks are erect, and riſe about 
a foot and a half high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ſawed on their edges, having very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, and are placed alternately; the ftalk is termi- 
nated by a ſpike of flowers of an exceeding beautiful 
ſcarlet colour; theſe have a pretty long tube, which is a 


little incurved, but at the top is cut longitudinally into 


five ſegments; the three upper, which are the ſmalleſt, 
are greatly reflexed; the three under, which form the 
lower lip, are larger, and ſpread open. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally at Campeachy, and 
this hath a fibrous root like the firſt. The ſtalks are 
much larger, and riſe a foot higher; they are cloſely 
garniſhed with leaves, which 3 ſmooth, and en- 
tire, ending in acute points, and are terminated by ſhort 
ſpikes of flowers, which are larger than thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, but are of the ſame beautiful ſcarlet colour. 

The third ſort is a native of Virginia, but has been 
long an inhabitant of the Engliſh gardens; this hath a 
perennial fibrous root, the leaves are ſmooth, oval, _ 
ſhaped, and a little indented on their edges; tlie ſtalks 
riſe a foot and a half high, garniſhed with leaves like 
thoſe of the bottom, which are gradually ſmaller to the 
top, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, they are of a pale blue 
colour, and have large empalements, whoſe edges are 
reflexed. ; 

Tue fourth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this is 
an annual plant; the ſtalk riſes a foot high, then divides 


SAR 

careful to give them gentle waterings'in dry weather, 
which will cauſe their ſtalks to be ſtronger, and produce 
larger ſpikes of flowers, which will continue long in 
beauty if they are not too.much expoſed to the ſun; and 
if the autumn proves warm, the ſeeds will ripen well in 
England. | | 

he ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame 
manner as the firſt, but. the plants not being ſo hardy; 
require to be placed in a moderate ſtove in winter, and 
in ſummer they ſhould be ſet in a deep frame, where 
they may be covered with glaſſes in bad weather, ad- 
mitting the air at all times when the weather will per- 
Mit. 

The third ſort is propagated in the ſame manner as . 
the firſt, and the plants require the ſame culture. 

When the ſeeds of the fourth ſpecies are permitted to 
ſcatter on the pots which ſtand near them, and thoſe are 
ſheltered from the froſt, the plants will come up plenti- 
fully the ſpring following; or, if they are ſown in pots 
in autumn, and ſheltered in the winter, the plants will 
riſe the following ſpring, and theſe ſhould be. tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, and placed under æà 
frame, where they will flower in June and July, and 
their ſeeds'will ripen in September, when the plants will 


me” 

The ſeeds of the fifth ſpecies ſhould be town in au- 
tumn, in pots filled with loamy earth, and placed under 
a, hot-bed frame in winter, and when the plants come 
up in the ſpring, they ſhould be tranſplanted either into 
a border of ſoft loamy earth, or into ſeparate pots, ſhad- 
ing them till they have taken new root, afterwards they 
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tTumn, 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the foreſts about 
Blois in France; this is an annual plant. The ſixth 
ſpecies is a native of North America, this is a biennial 
plant in England, which rarely flowers the ſame year as 
the plant comes up, but decays ſoon after the ſeeds are 
Tipe. | 

The ſeventh ſort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, this is likewiſe a biennial plant. <4 

The eighth ſpecies grows naturally in moiſt places 
on moſt of the iſlands of the Weſt Indies. It is alſo a 
biennial plant, | 

The ninth and tenth ſorts are, like the ſeventh, na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope; but they are annual 
plants, 
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Culture of the CarRDINAL FLOWER. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which when 
they are ripened in England, ſhould be ſown in autumn 
in pots, and placed under a common hot-bed frame; 
or, if the ſeeds come from the country where the plants 
grow naturally, they ſhould be ſown in the ſame way 
as ſoon as they arrive, for if they are kept out of the 

round till ſpring, they will lie a year in the ground 
Tafore they vegetate. The pots in which theſe ſeeds are 
ſown, ſhould be expoſed to the open air, at all times, 
when the weather is mild, but they muſt be ſcreened 
from the froſt, and very hard rain in winter. In the 
ſpring the plants will appear, when they ſhould have as 
much free air as poſſible in mild weather, and, if the 
ſpring proves dry, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water. As ſoon as they are fit to remove, they ſhould 
each be planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed in 
the ſhade till they have taken freſh root, after which ſet 
them where they may have the morning ſun, in which 


ther they ſhould be conſtantly watered, and when the 
roots have filled the pots, roy mult be tranſplanted into 
larger. In autumn they muſt be placed under a com- 
mon frame, to ſhelter them from hard froſt, but when 
the weather is mild admit the open air. The ſpring 
following they ſhould. be ſhifted into other pots, and 
placed where they may have the morning ſun, being 
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{ into four or five ſmaller, which grow erect. The lower | muſt be conſtantly watered in dry weather, which will 
U part is garnifhed with heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, hav- | cauſe them to flower ſtrong, and produce good ſeeds an- 
15 ing ſmall indentures on their borders, and ſtand upon nually, 3 | 
"1 ſhort foot-ſtalks. The upper flender ſtalks are thinly | The ſixth ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
1 garniſhed with ſmall purpliſh flowers to the top, and | be ſown in autumn, in pots filled with rich earth, and 
} a are ſucceeded by ſmall ſeed-veſſels, which ripen in au- treated in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort. 


The ſeventh ſort may likewiſe be cultivated in the 
ſame manner as the firſt. | 

'The ſeeds of the eighth ſpecies ſhould be ſown ſoen 
after it is ripe in pots file with rich earth, and plunged 
into the tan-bed in the ſtove. In the ſpring theſe pots 
may be removed and plunged into a hot-bed, which 
will ſoon bring up the plants; when theſe are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading 
them from the ſun tiil they have taken new root; then 
they may be treated in the ſame way as other tender 
plants from the ſame country, giving them a large ſhare 
of air in warm weather, bn autumn the plants muſt 
be plunged into the tan-bed of the ſtove, where they 
will flower the following ſummer, and produce ripe 


ſeeds, ſoon after which the plants will decay. 


The ſeeds of the ninth and tenth ſpecies muſt be 
ſown in autumn in pots, and ſheltered under a common 
hot-bed frame in winter; in mild weather expoſe them 
to the open air, and carefully ſhelter them from the 
froſt; and in the ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged inta 
a moderate hot-bed, which will ſoon bring up the 
plants; when theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould each 
be planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and again plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, ſhading them from the ſun till 
they have taken freſh root; then admit the air freely, 
when the weather is mild, and as the plants grow ſtrong 
they ſhould be gradually inured to the open air, into 
which they muſt be removed in June, placing them in 
a ſheltered fituation, where they will flower in July; 


and if the ſeaſon proves favourable, the ſeeds will ripen 


in September ; but if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, it 
will be proper to remove one or two plants into a glaſs- 


| Caſe to obtain good ſeeds. | 
fituation they may remain till autumn, In hot dry wea- | 


CARNATION, a beautiful tribe of flowers conſi- 


dered by Linnæus as a ſpecies of the Dianthus, which 


comprehends the Clove Gilli-fower, or July- flower, 
and the Carnation Pink, which we ſhall conſider diſ- 
tinctly. The ſame author has claſſed them among the 
decandria dygynia, and enumerated fifteen ſpecies, 
Theſe flowers are either ſingle or double, but the 
latter only are regarded by floriſts, nor even theſe ex- 


| cept 


C AR 
cept they have particular appearances to recommend 
cer I rties in a good Carnation are as 
e princi roperties in 
follow Lon The 8 of the awer ſhould be ſtrong and 
able to ſupport the weight of the flower, without lop- 
ping down. 2. The petals {or leaves) of the flower 
ſhould be large, broad, ſtiff, laying flat, without any 
indentures-on their edges; ariſing from the extremity to 
the centre regularly, ſo as to form the whole as nearly 
hemiſpherical as poſſible. 3. The pod ſhould be cylin- 
drical, neither too ſhort nor too long, for if it is too 
mort the extreme petals will fall down and much dimi- 
niſh the beauty of the flower, and if too long, the flower 
will be contracted, which is diſagreeable to a curious 
eye: it is alſo eſteemed a good property if the flower 
expands without the pod burſting, which it is . apt 


| rip- 


to do. 4. The colours ſhould be bright, equally ff 
ed, on a pure white ground, for if there is one petal 
fingle coloured, it is called run, (in the floriſts language) 
and deſpiſed. | 

The floriſts claſs Carnations into five orders; the firſt 
they call flakes, theſe are of two colours * and the 
ſtripes are large, going quite through the leaves; the 
ſecond are called izars, theſe have flowers ſtriped or 
variegated with three or four different colours; the third 
are called piquetees, theſe flowers ſhould always have a 
white ons, and are ſpotted or pounced with different 


eolours; the fourth are called painted ladies, having 


their petals of a red or purpliſh colour, ſtriped and are 
white underneath ; the fifth ſort are called burſters; 
theſe, if managed properly, grow exceeding large, and 
make a grand appearance; a kind of ſecondary pod a- 
riſes in the middle, which ſhould be carefully taken out 
when the flower is nearly expanded; this ſort is not ſo 
much cultivated as formerly, the preſent taſte being 
chiefly confined to ( what the floriſts call) whole-blowing 
Carnations. Of each of theſe orders there are numer- 
ous varieties, and principally of flakes and bizars, which 
are moſt eſteemed, To enumerate the varieties of the 
chief flowers in any of theſe orders, would be almoſt 
impoſſible, ſince every country produces new flowers 
every year from ſeeds; ſo that thoſe flowers, which at 
their firſt blowing were greatly valued, are, when be- 
come common, little regarded, eſpecially if they are de- 
fective in any one property: therefore where flowers are 
ſo liable to mutability, either from the fancy of the 
owner, or that better kinds are yearly produced from 
ſeeds, (which it may be remarked does not often hap- 
pen) they always take place of older, or worſe flowers, 
which are turned out to make room for them. Theſe 
flowers are dignified 'with the greateſt titles, ſuch as 
emperors, kings, princes, dukes, dutcheſſes, earls, 
counteſſes, barons, with gentlemen and ladies out of 
number, which to enumerate bs it were poſſible) would 
require a folio volume. "Theſe flowers are propagated 
either from ſeeds (by which new flowers are obtained) 
or from layers, for the increaſe of thoſe forts which are 
worthy of preſervation. The ſeeds ſhould be collected 
from the beſt flowers, and ſown in the ſpring in large 
pots, or boxes, on light, rich earth, and covered about 
A quarter of an inch with the ſame. Theſe ſhould be 
ſituated where they can receive the morning ſun only, 
— to water them when neceſſary. In about a 
month the plants will come up, which will be fit to 
tranſplant in July, taking, if poſſible, the advantage 
of moiſt weather, placing them about three inches di- 
ſtant, in beds of light, rich earth, and kept watered 
and ſhaded in ſunſpine weather, till they have got good 
rooting. Here they may continue till September, when 
every other one ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted into 


here they may remain till —_— 
er 


of them may be determined, obſerving, if the winter 


— ſevere, to cover them occaſionally with mats, &c. 
N hen they begin to blow, all the ſingle flowers, and 
thoſe of one colour, ſhould be pulled up, and none but 


| | grees, and in ſuly they ſhould be removed out of the 
thoſe which are good ſhould be reſerved, which, to in- 


creaſe, may be layed down as ſoon as poſſible, which 
is in June or July, according to the condition of the 


_— 


S 


| ſhoots ; the method of doing which may be ſeen under 
| the article Layers, | 


Floriſts tranſplant the layers, when they have got 


ſtrong roots, into pots, in the ſize of which at firſt 
— they differ. Some plant them in the large pots 
t 


are deſigned to blow in; others in ſmall pots 
which they ſhift in the ſpring into larger. This laſt 
method appears the moſt eligible, for if they are in 
ſmall pots they ſtand in leſs compaſs, and are more eaſi]; 
protected from the ſeverity” of the winter; but thoſe 
who plant them in large ones, ſhelter them with pots, 
which are open at the top and made for the purpoſe, 
for the cutting winds do them the greateſt injury. In 
theſe pots are generally placed two lates. 

Another method of increaſing this plant, is by what 
is called Piping (among floriſts;) the operation is, to 
cut the ſhoots quite oft through a joint, and ſticking 
them in rich earth, under a glaſs air tight: with ſome 
this practice ſucceeds very well, but in general it is pre- 
carious; however, the plants raiſed this way commonly 
ſpindle higher than thoſe raiſed by layers. 

When Carnation begin to ſpindle, they ſhould beremo- 
ed and placed on a ſtage made for the purpoſe, which gene- 
rally have ciſterns of water round each poſt; this is ne- 
ceflary, in order to prevent inſects, particularly ear-wigs, 
from getting to the flowers, which if they are ſuffered 
to do, will ſoon deſtroy them, thers being a ſweetneſs 
at the bottom of the petals which theſe vermin are very 
fond of. 

The choice in the ſituation of the ſtage is a very eſ- 
ſential article for the well flowering of Fe plants. It 
muſt be defended from high winds, but not ſmothered 
by too much ſhelter; for unleſs the air comes freel 
among the plants, the flowers will never be ſine. The 
ſtalks will ſoon riſe for flower. Two may be ſuffered 
from one root, but a ſingle one is better. There muſt 
be a ſtick 11 the pots for tying them up as they 
riſe, and all fide ſhoots muſt be taken off as they ap- 
pear. When the buds put forth for flowering, the inner 
cup muſt be opened in three or four places, to favour 
the regular ſpreading of the petals; and it muſt be de- 
fended from wet, and too much ſun by a glaſs cap, 
covered occaſionally with a piece of bays, after this a 
piece of paper, or card, cut round with a hole in the 
centre, may be placed under the petals, and the gardener 
muſt from day to day, as they diſcloſe 3 fa- 
vour their ſpreading, that they may be ſupported every 
where by this paper collar, while they hide it com- 
pleatly; and he is afterwards to lay the ſeveral petals 
handſomely one upon another; they will remain as they 
are placed, and make a very regular appearance, 

While they are in flower they muſt be careful] 
watched to prevent deſtruction from inſets, and watered 
frequently, but moderately, with water from a ſhallow 
pond, that lies expoſed to the ſun. By this method 
they will flower perfectly, and continue in their beauty 
as Jong as nature will permit; and by ſaving ſeeds from 
the fineſt kinds that ripen them well from time to time, 
the ſtock will be encreaſed and improved every ſeaſon. 


Spaniſh CARNATION. See the article BAR BA Doks- 4 
Flawer- Fence, | | 8 

CAROB-TREE, or, St. John's Bread, a genus of 
plants of which there is but one known ſpecies. 

This tree is very common in Spain, particularly in 
Andaluſia, and in ſome parts of Italy, as likewiſe in the 
Levant. In England it is preſerved as a curioſity, by 
ſuch as delight in exotic plants. The leaves always con- 
tinue green, and being different in ſhape from moſt 
other plants, afford an agreeable variety when inter- 


mixed with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. in the green-houſe. 
other beds, in order to give room for the remainder; ' 


when the goodneſs : 


Culture of the CARops-TREE. 

It is 2 rom ſeeds, which, when brought 
over freſh in the pods, will grow very well; in ſpring 
they muſt be ſown in pots, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed. In June inure them to the open air by de- 


hot-bed, and placed in a warm fituation, where they 
may remain till the begutning of October, when they 


| ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, placing them 


where 
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Where they may have free air in mild weather, for being 
hardy they only require to be ſheltered from ſevere froſts, 
When the plants have remained in the pots three or four 
years, and have got ſtrength, ſome of them may be 
turned out of the pots in the ſpring, and planted into 
the full ground ina warm fituation, where they will en- 
dure the cold of our winters yery well, if the froſts are 
not remarkably haid, when that happens care muſt be 
taken to ſhelter them. 

CARROT, Daucus, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the pentandria digynia, and of whic 
there are three ſpecies. 1. Carrot, with prickly ſeeds, 
or the common manured Carrot. 2. Carrot, with-nak- 
ed ſeeds, or the Viſnaga. 3. Carrot, with plain rays 
to the Involucrum, and recurved jags, or the Gingi- 
dium, or Shining Maritime Carrot, 

Culture of the CARROT, i 
The ſecond and third ſpecies are natives of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and being of no uſe, are pre- 
ſerved in botanic ga:dens only for the ſake of va- 


ety. 
7 The common manured Carrot has leaves divided into a 
number of narrow ſegments, and the root, which is 
fleſhy, is too well known to require a deſcription here, 
This plant is propagated by ſeed, and delights in a 
wartn, light, ſandy foil, which ſhould be pretty deep, 
and well worked, that the roots may with greater eaſe 
picrce into it; for if they meet with any obſtruction, 
they are very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral 
branches, eſpecially where the 2 is too much 
dunged the ſame year that the ſeeds are ſown ; there- 
fore the propereſt land for Carrots 1s 1 that has 
been well dunged, and cropped at leaſt a year before; 

this is in teſpect to kitchen gardens,) but where the 
05 is freſh and fit for Carrots dunging is not neceſſary. 

Carrots are ſown at different times of the year, in or- 
der to be fit for uſe at different ſeaſons : the firſt ſeaſon 
is about Chriſtmas, on warm borders. The ſecond is 
in February or March, this is deſigned for the principal 
crop. For a third or autumnal crop, June or July is 
the time; and at the end of Auguſt ſome may be ſown, 
in order to ſtand the winter, by which method early 
Carrots may be produced in March following, before the 
ſpring ſowing is fit to draw. Previous to ſowing the 
ſeeds, they ſhould be well rubbed in the hands, to pre- 
vent their adhering together, which they are apt to do 
by forked hairs on their borders : and at the time of 
ſowing a calm day ſhould be choſen, for, being very 
light, if the wind blew it would be a difficult matter 
to ſow them even. Whenthe ſeed is ſown, it ſhould be trod 
into the ground, and afterward raked ſmooth. 

When the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed 
out ſingly, at the diſtance of four inches. This is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as it not only deſtroys the weeds, but 
refreſhes the plants which are left, and adds greatly to 
their growth. 3 0 

CASHEW NUT, Acajou, or Anacardium, a genus 
of plants of which we have but one ſpecies. 

Culture of the CASHEW NUT-TREE, 


This tree grows to a conſiderable height in its native 


country which is the Weſt-Indies, but in England the 
plants are with great difficulty preſerved ; though by 


their firſt ſhoots from the ſeeds they appear ſo ſtrong and 


vigourous, as to promiſe a much greater progreſs, than 
Ms are ſeen to A1 here. They are raiſed eafily from 
the nuts, which are annually brought from America in 
great plenty; each of theſe ſhould be planted in a ſmall 
pot filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, care muſt be taken to prevent 
their having any wet till the plants come up, for they 
frequently rot with moiſture. They ſhould always be 
ſet in the pots where they are to remain, for they ſeldom 
live after having been tranſplanted. If the nuts are 
freſh, the plants will come up in about a month after 
lanting; and, in two months more, the plants will be 
ge five inches high, with large leaves; but they ſel- 
dom advance much farther the ſame year. 
The plants muſt be kept conſtantly in the ſtove, for 
they are too tender to live abroad in England, in the | 
warmeſt ſeaſon of the year, nor will they thrive in a 


| 
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common green-houſe. As theſe plants abound with a 

milky acrid juice, they ſhoyld have but little water, even 
in ſummer; and if they are watered ſparingly in winter, 
once a month, it will be ſufficient. The pulpy fruit, 
to whoſe apex this nut grows is as large as an Orange, 
and is full of an acid juice, The nut is of the ſize and 
ſhape of a hare's kidney, but is much larger at the end 
which is next the fruit, than at the other. The ſhell 
contains an inflammable oil, which has been very 
troubleſome to thoſe who have incautiouſly put the nut 
into their mouths to break the ſhell, 

CASSADA, or Caſſava, Jatrova, a genus of plants 
of which there are eight ſpecies. 1. Caſſada with hand- 
ſhaped leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and 
ſmooth. 2. Caſſada with leaves compoſed of five 
ſmooth lobes ending in points which are ſharply in- 
dented on their edges, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 3. Prickly 
Caſlada with leaves having five lobes which arc ſharpl 
cut on their edges, and an herbaceous ſtalk. 4. Prickly 
Caſſada with leaves having three lobes, and an herba- 
ceous ſtalk. ' 5. Caſſada with hand-ſhaped, indented, 
prickly leaves. 6. Caſlada with leaves divided into 
many parts, and briſtly ſtipulæ with many points. 
7. Caſſada with angular, heart-ſhaped leaves. 8, Caſ- 
ſada with leaves divided into five parts, the lobes where- 


of are oval and entire, and branching briſtles ariſing 
from the glands, | 


All theſe plants are natives of the warm parts of Ame- 
rica. The firſt ſpecies is the common Caſſada, which 
is cultivated for food. The inhabitants fiſt expreſs the 
Juice out of the root, as having a poiſonous quality, 
and then grind it into flour of which they 


food. 


e 
cakes or puddings, and eſteem it an wholeſome 


Culture of the CASSADA. 
The firſt ſort is propagated by cutting the ſtalks into 
lengths of ſeven or eight inches, which when planted 
put out roots. | | 

The other ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a good hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted each into a ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh 
hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading them carefully t ill 
they have -taken new root, after which admit freſh air 
to them daily in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; - 
oy require very little water, for they are ſoon deſtroyed 

wet. 

” All theſe ſpecies, the fourth excepted, are perennial 
plants, fo do not flower till the ſecond or third year, 
therefore they ſhould conſtantly remain in the tan-bed 
of the ſtove, giving them a large ſhare of air in warm 
weather, but in winter they muſt be tenderly treated. 

With this management the plants. will continue ſeveral 
years, produce their flowers, and frequently perfe& 
their ſeeds in England, | 

'The fourth ſpecies is an annual plant and if the ſeeds 
are ſown early in ſpring, and the plants brought forward, 
they will perfect their ſeeds the ſame year. 

GASSIA, a ſpecies of the Bay- tree. 
BAY-TREE. 

CATALPA, a ſpecies of the Bignonia. See the ar- 
ticle BIGNONIA. 

Single CATCHFLY, a ſpecies of Lychnis. See 
the article Lycnunis. 

Lobel's CATCHFLY, a ſpecies of Silene. See the 
article SILENE. 

CATERPILLAR PLANT, Scorpinus, a genus 
of plants of which there are five ſpecies. 1. Cater- 
pillar with one flower upon a footitalk, and a pod co- 
vered with obtuſe ſcales on every fide. 2. Caterpillar 
with two flowers on each footſtalk, and the outſide of 
the pods armed with blunt ſpines. 3. Caterpillar with 
footitalks, having three flowers, and the outſide of the 
pods armed with ſharp diſtin ſpines. 4. Caterpillar 
with flowers ſtanding upon a footſtalk, and the outſide 
of the pods armed with ſharp ſpines, which grow in 
cluſters. 5. Caterpillar with a winged leaf, 4 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This is an annual plant, with trailing herbaceous ſtalks, 
and at each joint have one ſpatule-ſhaped leaf, with a 


See the article 


| 


long 
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long foot- ſtalk. From the wings of the leaves come out 


the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which ſuſtain at the top 
one yellow butterfly-flower; this is ſucceeded by a 
twiſted thick pod, in ſize and appearance reſembling a 
large Caterpillar, from whence it had this title. ; 
All theſe plants are annual, and grow naturally in 
moſt of the warm countries in Europe but the firſt ſort 
has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. They 


are preſerved more for their ſingularity than for any 
great beauty. 
Culture of the CATERPILLAR-PLANT. 


The firſt ſpecies is the only one worth cultivating, 
the pods being large and more viſible than the others, 
have more the appearance of a Caterpillar. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which fhould be fown upon 
a bed of light earth, and when the plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as to leave them about a foot aſunder, for their 
branches trail upon the ground ; and if they have not 
room, they are apt to overbear each other. Theſe 

lants ſeldom thrive well, if tranſplanted, therefore the 
| method is to put three or four good ſeeds in each 
place where the plants are to remain. 

When the pods are ripe, they ſhould be gathered and 
preſerved in a dry place, till the following ſpring, to be 
fown. 

CATKIN, or JULUS, is a cluſter of flowers, 
only of one ſex, affixed to an axis. Sometimes there 
are ſcales on the axis, which perform the office of cups ; 
in others the flowers are naked. | 

CAULIFEROUS-PLANTS, are ſuch plants as have 
a true ſtalk. - | 

CAULIFLOWER, a ſpecies of the Cabbage or 
Braſſica. 

Theſe plants have of late years been ſo far impro- 
ved in England, as to exceed in goodneſs and magnitude 
thoſe produced in moſt parts of Europe. 

Culture of the CAULIFLOWER, | 

Great care ſhould be taken in the choice of the ſeeds : 
they ſhould _ be raiſed from the beſt that can poſ- 

I 


fibly be procured, for on this their goodneſs greatly 


depends. 


n order to have very early Cauliflowers, the ſeeds 


ſhould be ſown on, or about the twenty-firſt day of 
Auguſt, upon an old Cucumber, or Melon-bed, which 
has entirely loſt its heat; diſtribute them rather thinly 
than otherwiſe, and cover them about a quarter of an 
inch thick, with ſome fine ſifted earth. If the weather 
proves very hot and dry, the bed ſhould be ſhaded 
with mats, to prevent the too quick drying of the earth, 
and if there be occaſion, it may be watered a little from 
time to time. 

In about a month after ſowing, the plants will be fit to 
rick out; this ſhou}d beonother ſimilarold Cucumber, or 
lelon-beds, covered with freſh mould ; or, if theſe 

cannot be had, on beds made' on purpoſe, with a little 
new dung, and covered with mould like the former. 
This dung ſhould not be at all hot, for that would hurt 
the plants greatly at this ſeaſon, which generally is ſuf- 
ficiently warm, and it ſhould be trodden down very 
cloſe, to prevent the worms from getting through it. 
The young plants ſhould be ſet in this bed about two 
inches ſquare aſunder, and they ſhould be ſhaded and 
watered there till they have rooted anew; but great 
care ſhould be taken not to water them too much after 
they begin to grow, and likewiſe not to ſuffer them to re- 
ceive too much rain, if the ſeaſon ſhould be wet, leſt 
they ſhould become black-ſhanked, as the gardeners 
term it, meaning rotten in the ſtem : for whenever this 
happens, the plant ſo affected is inevitably loſt ; they 
muſt be kept very clear from weeds in this bed, and 
about the thirtieth of October they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted from thence into the place where they are to 
remain during the winter. 

This ſpot ſhould be well defended from the north, 
eaſt, and weſt winds, by walls, pales, or reed-hedges, 
which laſt are to be preferred, becauſe the winds do not 
reverberate from them as they do from the former. The 
ground here, beſides being naturally rich, ſhould be 


| 
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well and deeply trenched, and a good quantity of tho- 


roughly rotten dung ſhould be buried in it. If the ſoil 
is naturally wet, it ſhould be raiſed up in beds about 
two feet and an half, or three feet wide, and four inches 
above the level of the ſpaces between them : but if it is 
moderately dry, the whole ſurface may be left flat. If 
it is a very dry ſoil, the plants ſhould be watered a little, 
as ſoon as they are ſet; but by no means ſo as to make a 
puddle round them. | 

Along the middle of each of theſe beds, or of each 
breadth of ground that would be allotted for a bed, a row 
of the young plants of Cauliflewers now tranſplanted for 
the ſecond time, ſhould be ſet at ſuch diſtances from each 
other, that there may be a clear ſpace of about two feet 
and an half between the bell or hand-glafſes, with which 
they are to be covered during the winter; at this time of 
planting them, two good plants ſhould always be ſet 
under each glaſs, about four inches apart. 

If theſe Cauliflowers are intended for a full crop, 
the rows ſhould not be nearer together than three feet 
and a half: and if the ridges for Cucumbers are to be 
made between them, as is the general practice of the 
gardeners near London, they ſhould be full eight feet 


aſunder, 

When the plants are thus ſet, the glaſſes ſhould be 
put over them, and kept cloſe down till they have taken 
root, which will be in about a week or ten days; but 
if a gentle ſhower of rain ſhould fall in the mean time, 
it will be right to uncover the plants, that they may 
receive the benefit of it. 

In about ten days after this planting, the glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed three or four inches on their ſouth ſide, and 
ſupported there with forked ſticks, or bricks, ſo that 
have free acceſs to the plants; and thus 
the glaſſes ſhould remain over them night and day, ex- 
cept in froſty weather, when they ſhould be let down 
again as cloſe as poſſible: or if it ſhould prove very 
warm, as often happens in November, and ſometimes 
even in December; the glaſſes may be taken entirely off 
in the day time, and put on again at night, leſt the 
plants, by being kept too cloſe, ſhould be drawn into 
flower at that ſeaſon, as is frequently the caſe in mild 
winters, eſpecially if they are not ſkilfully managed. 

Towards the end of February, if the weather is mild, 
another good ſpot of properly fenced ground ſhould 
be well trenched and dunged as before, and the leaſt 
flouriſhing of the two plants under each glaſs, for the 
ſtrongeſt is not to be removed any more, ſhould be 
carefully taken up with a trowel, fo as to preſerve as 
much earth as pofible about its roots, and at the fame 
time not to damage the other. 

The plants thus taken up are to be ſet in this newly 
prepared ground, at the ſame diſtance as before ; the 
ſpace from plant to plant, in the rows, ſhould be 
twenty-eight, or thirty inches. \ 

The plants left under the glaſſes ſhould be earthed up, 
by drawing the mould towards their ſtems with a ſmall 
hoc, as ſoon as the others have been removed from 
beſide them : but in the doing of this great care muſt be 
taken not to let any of the earth fall into their hearts, 
leſt it ſhould rot them, or at leaſt conſiderably injure 
their future growth. 

After this earthing the glaſſes ſhould be ſet over them 
again, but an inch or two higher than before, to give 
them more air, and with the precaution of taking them 
quite off, whenever gentle ſhowers deſcend, for theſe 
will always greatly rcfreſh the plants. When th 
begin to grow faſt, and to fill their glaſſes with their 
leaves, which will not be long after this little ftirring of 
the ground, the earth around them ſhould be dug as 
deep, and as near to the plants as poſſible, without 
hurting them, for this will ſpeedily bring them very 
forward. In this digging, a kind of border may be 
raifed around them, broad enough for the glaſſes to ſtand 
on, and about four inches high, which, with the. farther 
help of a continuation of props to ſupport them, ſo as 
to let in the air, will give the plants ſuch increaſe of 
room that the glaſſes may be continued over them till 
April: an advantage _ they could not otherwiſe 


enjoy, 
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enjoy, without prejudice to their leaves, and of ſo much 


the greater conſequence, as there are frequently in this 
country ſuch ſevere returns of froſt about the latter end 
of March, as would greatly hurt theſe plants, eſpecially 
after having been tenderly nurſed under glaſſes. 
When the plants removed into the new ſpot of ground 
have been ſet, glaſſes ſhould be placed over them ver 
cloſe, till they have taken freſh root; the props of theſe 
glaſſes ſhould then be raiſed pretty high, eſpecially if 
the ſeaſon proves mild, in order that there may be free 
acceſs of air to the plants, to ſtrengthen them; and in 
warm weather, as well as in gentle ſhowers of rain, the 

laſſes of theſe, and of the other plants, which were 
felt ſtanding, may be taken off entirely; for it will now 
be time Ky bv to harden them all by degrees, in order 
to enable them to bear the open air: but even while 
this is practiſed in the day, the glaſſes ſhould be conti- 
nued over them as long as poſſible at night, if there is 
the leaſt danger of froſt. A farther neceſſary caution 
relative to the day, is never to let the glaſſes remain upon 
theſe plants, when the ſun ſhines very hot, eſpecially 
if their leaves ſpread ſo as to preſs againſt the ſides of 
the glaſs; for the moiſture which ariſes trom the ground, 
together with that which proceeds from the perſpiration 
of the plants, has, by being detained upon their leaves, 
frequently been ſo heated by the next day's ſun, power- 
fully heightened by means of the glaſs, as abſolutely to 
ſcald all the larger leaves, to the great detriment of the 
plants, and ſometimes to the deſtruction of them in ſuch 
a manner, that they have not been worth cultivating 
afterwards. 8 

If the plants have thriven well, ſome of them will 
begin to fruit by the end of April. It will therefore be 
neceſſary to look them over carefully, at leaſt once a day, 
and where the flowers appear plainly, to break down 
ſome of the inner leaves, ſo as to cover it, and ſhade it 
from the ſun, which would otherwiſe ſoon render it 
yellow and unſightly. ; 

When the flower is full grown, which is known by 
the parting of its ſurface, as if it would run to ſeed, 
the whole plant ſhould be drawn out of the ground; and 
if the flower is wanted for preſent uſe, it may then be 
cut out of the leaves; but if it be deſigned for keeping, 
it ſhould be laid in a cool place, with its leaves about 


it; this is a much better method than that of —_— | 


the heads off as they ſtand, and leaving their then uſeleſs 
ſtems in the ground, which ſerve-only to taint the air 
around them. The moſt proper time for drawing them, 
is early in the morning, before the ſun has exhaled any 
part of their moiſture : for thoſe that are gathered in the 
heat of the day, loſe their natural criſpneſs, and become 
tough. 
The ſecond crop of Cauliflowers, which the gardeners 
near London call the great crop, is that which generally 
ſupplies the markets here in May, June, and July. 
'The ſeeds for this is ſomewhat of a more backward kind 
than thoſe of the former, and they are alſo moſt com- 
monly ſown four or five days later; the manner of 
ſowing them, and of managing the plants produced from 
them, is in all reſpects exactly the ſame as before di- 
rected for the early crop, until the end of October; from 
that time the practice of the London gardeners, who 
curry on a great trade in this article, is as follows. 

P 


on a couch of dung, beaten down cloſe with a 


fork, in order to render it the more difficult for worms 
to pierce through, they place layer of good freſh earth, 
about four or 2 inches thick. | 

The thickneſs of the dung is from fix inches to a 
foot, according to the ſize of tae plants, the ſmalleſt re- 
quiring moſt to bring them forward. The plants are ſet 
in this bed at the ro Je of about two inches and a half 
ſquare from each other, and they are ſhaded and watered 
till they have taken new root. The number of theſe 
beds is proportioned to the quantity of the plants, and 
they are covered either with glaſs-frames, or with hoops, 


over which mats, &c. are ſpread, but great care is taken 


not to keep theſe coverings cloſe, becauſe of the warmth of 
the dung: for that which is uſed here, not having 
loſt the power of fermenting, will occaſion a conſi- 


— 


planting them in the manner 
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derable damp, 'which would greatly injure the plants if 
it was pent in. When they have taken root, as much 
free, open air, as poſſible is given them, by taking the 
coverings off in the day-time, whenever the weather 
permits, and railing them up with props at night, unleſs 
the air is froſty: in this laſt caſe they are ſhut down 
cloſe; and in very hard froſts, the glaſs-frames are co- 
vered with mats, ſtraw, peaſe-haulm, &c. Great cau- 
tion is likewiſe uſed to guard the plants againſt heavy 
rains in the winter; and if any of their under-leayes 
grow yellow, or decay, at that ſeaſon of the year, par- 
ticular care is taken to pick them off in as mild a day as 
can be choſen, becauſe, ſhould the weather prove fo 
very bad as to occaſion a neceſſity of keeping the covers 
clole down for two or three days together, thoſe decayed 
leaves would render the incloſed air ſo hurtful to the 
plants, then in a ſtate of great perſpiration from their 
cloſe confinement, that numbers of them would ſoon be 
deſtroyed. | 

Early in February, if the weather is tolerably mild, 
they begin to harden the plants by degrees, in order to 
prepare them for tranſplantation. The ground into 
which they are to be tranſplanted, beſides being quite 
open from trees, rather moiſt than dry, and well dunged 
and dug, as before directed, is, when managed in the 
moſt proper manner, ſown with Radiſhes a week or a 
fortnight before the Cauliflowers are planted in it; 
this is a moſt excellent method; for if there are not 
ſome Radiſhes among them, and the month of May 
ſhould prove hot and dry, as it ſometimes is, the fly 
will ſeize the Cauliflowers, and eat numbers of holes in 
their leaves, to the great prejudice, if not to the entire 
deſtruction of the plants; whereas, if there are Radiſhes 
upon the ſpot, the flies will take to them, and never 
meddle with the Cauliflowers, while the others laſt. 

Towards the middle of February, if the ſeaſon is 
good, they begin to plant theſe Cauliflowers out in 
rows, | 

Some raiſe a third crop of Cauliflowers, by making a 
flender hot-bed in February, ſowing the ſeeds thereon, 
lifting light mould over them to the thickneſs of about 
half an inch, and then covering the whole with glaſs- 
frames. When the plants have tour or five leaves, they 
remove them into another hot-bed, where they plant 
them about two inches aſunder every way; and in the 
beginning of April, they harden them by degrees, to fit 
them for being tranſplanted again; this is moſt com- 
monly done in the middle of that month, at the diſ- 
tances before- mentioned, for the ſecond crop, like 
which, this is from thenceforth managed in every 
reſpect. If the ſoil in which theſe Cauliflowers are 
planted, is light, and the ſeaſon likewiſe reaſonably 
moiſt and cool, they will produce heads fit to be cut 
about a month after the ſecond crop is gone. 

The table may be continually ſupplied with Cauli- 
flowers after FW wa through the months of 
October, November, and often a great part of Decem- 
ber, if the ſeaſon be favourable, and the ſoil good, b 
ſowing them about the 8 of May, and . 

efore- mentioned. 

The gardeners about London have almoſt wholly laid 
aſide the troubleſome, expenſive, and little uſeful prac- 
tiſe of watering their Cauliflower plants in the ſummer ; 
for experience has taught them, that if they are once 
watered, and it is not continued conſtantly, they had 
better never have had any; and that if care is taken 
to keep the earth cloſe about their ſtems, and clear every 
thing away that grows near them, ſo that they may 
have free, open air, they ſucceed better without than 
with water. 

CAULIS, a term uſed by botaniſts, to expreſs the 
ſtalk, ſtem, or trunk of any plant. \ 

CEDAR of Lilanus, a ſpecies of the Pinus or Pine 
tree, according to Linnzus, but of the Larix, or Larch 
tree, according to other authors. 

Theſe are trees of great antiquity, but, till within 
theſe few years, little cultivated in England. They are 
not lofty, but their branches extend very far on every 
fide their trunks, | | 

The 


E 

The cones of this tree are frequently brought from 
the Levant, which, if kept entire, will preſerve their 
ſeeds good for ſeveral years. OY : ; 
The beſt method of getting the ſeeds out, is to ſplit 
the cones, by driving a piece of ſharp iron through the 
centre lengthways, which will ſplit the cone.. But it 
will be proper, before you open the cones, to put them 
into warm water for twenty-four hours, which will ren- 
der them much eaſier to ſplit, and the ſeeds may be 
taken out with greater ſafety ; for great care is required 
in the doing of it, for the ſeeds being very tender, 
will bruiſe if there is any force employed to get them 


out, 
1 Culture of the CEDAR of Libanus. 

When the ſeeds are taken out of the pods, let them be 
ſown in boxes, or pots of light freſh earth, cover them 
with the ſame earth about half an inch deep, then place 
them in an eaſt aſpect, where they may have the ſun 
till eleven in the morning, but great care muſt be taken 
to ſhade them in the middle of the day: for when they 
are too much expoſed to the ſun, the ſurface of the 

round will dry ſo faſt that it will prevent the ſeeds 
Tom vegetating. When the plants come up they muſt 
be guarded from the birds, otherwiſe they will peck off 
their tops; they muſt alſo be kept clean from weeds, 
and not placed under the drip of trees. The plants may 
remain in theſe boxes or pots in which they were ſown 
till the following ſpring, but it will be proper to place 
them under a frame in winter, for while they are young 
they are in danger of loſing their tops, if they are pinched 
by froſt. In the ſpring, before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up and tranſplanted into 
beds at about four inches diſtance, cloſing the earth 
gently to their roots; theſe beds ſhould be arched over 
with hoops, and covered with mats in the heat of the 
day, to ſhade the plants from the ſun till they have 
taken freſh root; and, if the nights prove froſty, it will 
be proper to continue the mats over them, but in cloudy 
or moiſt weather they muſt be taken off. After the 
plants are well rooted, they will require no other care 
than to keep them clean from weeds, unleſs the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, in which caſe it will be proper 
to give them a gentle watering once a week ; but as too 
much wet is very often injurious to them, it will de 
better to ſcreen them from the ſun in hot weather to 
prevent the earth from drying too faſt, or cover the ſur- 
face of the ground with mulch to keep it cool, than to 
water the plants often. 

In theſe beds the plants may ſtand two years, then 
they ſhould be either tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain, or to a nurſery, where th 
may grow two years more ; but the younger theſe plants 
are when they are planted out for good, the better the 
trees will thrive, and the longer they will continue. 

When theſe plants begin to ſhoot ſtrong, the leading 
ſhoot is very ſubje& to incline to one ſide, therefore in 
order to have them upright, their ſhoots muſt be ſup- 

ported with ſtakes, to keep the leaders ſtrait, until they 
are grown to the height they are deſigned, otherwiſe 
their branches will extend on every fide, and prevent 
their upright growth. 

Baſtard CEDAR, Theobromia, a genus of trees of 
which there is but one known ſpecies. 


This tree grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in / 


the Welt Indies, where it riſes to the height of forty or 

fifty feet, having a trunk as large as the body of a mid- 

dle-ſized man, covered with à dark brown furrowed 

bark, and ſending out many branches towards the top. 
Culture of the Baſiard CE DAR. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured as 
freſh as poſſible, from the iſlands where the plants grow 
naturally, Theſe ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, upon a 
good hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be planted cach in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken new root, 
after which, when the weather is warm you muſt ad- 
mit the freſh air, In ſummer they muſt frequently be 
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refreſhed with a little water, keeping them always in 
the tan-bed of the ſtove. v4 

CEDAR of Carolina, Bermudas, and Lycia, all di- 
ferent ſpecies of the Juniper. See the article Jun1- 
PER, | | 1 | 

CELERY, a ſpecies of the Parſley or Apium, of 
which there are two ſorts diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
the Italian Celery, and the Celeriac. 

| Culture of the CELERY. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown at two or 
three different times, the better to continue them for 
uſe during the whole ſeaſon, without their coming vp 
to feed. The firſt ſowing ſhould be in the beginning 
of March, upon a gentle hot-bed ; the ſecond 4 be 
at the end of the ſame month, in an open ſpot of light 
earth, where it may enjoy the benefit of the ſun; the 
third time of ſowing ſhould be the latter end of April, 
or beginning of May on a moiſt ſoil; and if expoſed to 
the morning ſun only, it will be of great advantage to 
the plants, and it never ſhould be under the drip of 
trees, | 

In about a month after ſowing, the plants will come 
up; they muſt be kept clear from weeds, and if the 
ſeaſon is dry they muſt be watered. When they have 
been a month or five weeks above ground they will be 
fit to tranſplant, Set them at three inches diſtance, in 
beds of moiſt, rich earth. The middle of May ſome of 
the plants of the firſt ſowing will be fit to tranſplant for 
blanching z the ſoil in which they are now to be planted 
muſt be moiſt, rich, and light. The manner of plant- 
ing them at this time is as follows; dig a trench of ten 
inches wide, and eight or nine inches deep, looſening 
the earth at the bottom, and laying it level; the earth 
which is dug out of the trench muſt be equally laid on 
each ſide of the trench, to be ready to draw in again to 
earth the Celery as it advances in height. The trenches 
ſhould be made three feet aſunder, and the plants ſet in 
them at fix inches diſtance, Before you plant them you 
muſt trim their roots and cut off the tops of the lon 
leaves, and as they are planted you muſt obſerve to cloſe 


the earth well to their roots with your feet, and to water 


them plentifully until they have taken new root: after 
this they require little care but the drawing up the earth 


| to them as they advance in height: great care muſt 


however be obſerved in doing this, never to bury the 
heart of the plant, nor ever to perform it but in dry wea- 
ther ; for if done in wet the plants will rot. 
When the plants are advanced a conſiderable height 
above the trenches, and all the earth which was laid on 
the ſides has been employed in earthing them up, you 
muſt then with a ſpade dig up the earth between the 
trenches, which muſt be uſed for the ſame purpoſe, con- 
tinuing from time to time earthing it up,. till they are 
fit for uſe, | 
About the latter end of June ſome of the firſt plant- 
ing will be fit to cut, and the ſucceeding ones if proper- 
7 managed, will continue till April or May, but you 
ould obſerve to plant the laſt crop in a dry ſoil, to 
prevent its being rotted with too much wet in winter, 
When the froſt is very hard cover the ridges of Celery 
with ſome peaſe-haulm, or ſome ſuch light covering 
which will admit the air to the plants, and at the ſame 
time keep them warm, for if they are covered too cloſe, 
they will be very ſubject to rot, but this covering muſt 
be taken off whenever the weather will permit, other- 
wiſe it will cauſe the Celery to pipe and run to ſeed. 
By this method the froſt will be kept out of the ground, 
and the Celery may always be drawn for uſe when 
wanted, but if neglected, cannot be taken up in hard 
froſt, Many plantations may be made of one ſowing, 
if care is taken to pull up the ſtrongeſt plants firſt, then 
ſome time after the ſtrongeſt of the remaining, and final- 
ly the leaſt of all, which will be got to a proper growth 
by that time, | 
The other ſort of Celery which is commonly called 
Celeriac, is to be managed in the ſame manner as is di- 
rected for the Italian Celery, excepting that it ſhould be 
planted ' upon the level ground, or in very —5— | 
ty | | - rills, 
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drills, for as this plant ſeldom grows above eight or ten 
inches high, it requires but little earthing up. The 
great excellency of this conhſts in the ſize of the root, 
which is often as large as an ordinary turnep, It ſhould 
be ſown the latter end of March upon a border of rich 
earth, and conſtantly watered in dry weather, otherwiſe 
the ſeeds will not grow: when the plants are large 
enough to tranſplant, . they ſhould be placed eighteen 


inches aſunder, row from row, and the plants fix or | 


eight inches diſtant in the rows: the ground mult becare- 
fully kept clean from weeds; - but this ſort will require 
only one earthing up, which ſhould not be performed 
till the roots are nearly grown to their ſize. 

The beſt method of ſaving the ſeed of the Celery is 
to make choice of ſome long good roots, which have 
not been too much blanched ; early in ſpring plant them 
out in a moiſt ſoil, at about a foot and a half aſunder ; 
and when they run up to ſeed, keep them ſupported with 
{takes to prevent their being broke down by the wind. 
In July when the ſeed begins to form, it the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove very dry it will beproper to water the plants, 
which will greatly help their producing good ſeeds. In 
Auguſt theſe ſeeds will be ripe. - Chuſe a dry day for 
cutting up the plants, ſpread them upon cloths in the 
ſun to dry, then beat out the ſeed, and preſerve it in bags 
for uſe. 

CELLS of Plants, the hollow places between the 
partitions in the pods, huſks, and other ſeed-veſlels of 
plants. According as there is one, two, three, &c. of 
theſe cells, the veſſel is ſaid to be unilocular, bilocular, 
trilocular, &c, 

CENTAURY, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the ſyngene/ia polygamia, and of which there are 
too many ſpecies to be enumerated in this work. 

Evergreen CENTAURY. This is an elegant plant, 


the ſtalk is about five feet high, firm and full of branches; 
3 


the leaves have no footſtalk, they are long, narrow, 
lanceolated, and of a pale green, The flowers ſtand in 
ſcaly heads at the tops of all the branches, they riſe on 
ſhort leafy footſtalks from the boſoms of the upper leaves, 
are large and of a duſky red. _ 

Culture ef this CENTAURY. 

The method of raiſing this plant is from ſeeds, theſe 
ripen very well with us: in the beginning of April ſow 
theſe on an open ſpot of ground: when the young plants 
come up they muſt be weeded, and at times watered ; 
when they are three inches high, they muſt be tranſ- 


planted into another bed in the nurſery, allowing them 


a foot ſpace aſunder, 

In the latter end of September Go muſt be removed 
into the garden, and placed where they are to remain, 
They muſt be taken up with a large ball of earth about 
the roots, and a hole opened for their reception. They 
ſhould be allowed the diſtance of a yard from each other, 
and the ground about them kept clean from weeds, when 
too dry they ſhould be conſtantly refreſhed with a little 
water. Thus they will flower all the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer, till late in autumn, with great profuſion. . To 
promote this, the flowers ſhould be nipped off as ſoon 
as their beauty is paſt ; except a few which muſt be left 
for ſeed. 

'T hey ſhould be raiſed anew from the ſeeds every two 
or three years, for the plants flower much more elegant- 
ly the ſecond or third ſeaſon than afterwards. 

CHAMOMILE, Anthemis, a genus of plants claſſed 
by Linnæus among the fyngeneſia polygamia fuper fla, and 
of which there are a number of ſpecies, moſtly propa - 
gated in botanic gardens for medicinal uſes, 

Culture of the CHAMOMILE. 

Theſe plants are all propagated either ſeeds or 
flips; if by ſeeds they ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, 
upon poor land, where the plants will continue much 


longer than in good ground. The flips may be planted | 


during any of the ſummer months, obſerving to ſet them 
in a ſhady border, and water them until they have taken 
root. In the autumn they may be removed ta the places 
where they are to remain, and will require no other care 
than to be kept clean from weeds. Theſe plants do not 
grow tall, but are buſhy, ſo ſhould be allowed room, 
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CHARVIL, Chæroplyllum, a genus of plants ran 
by Linnzus among the pentandria digynia, and of which 
there are ſix ſpecies, but one only is cultivated in our 
gardens, 

Culture of the Garden CHARvIIL. 15 

It is propagated by ſeeds which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn, — after they are ripe, for thoſe which are 
ſown in ſpring ſeldom come up, and if they do the 
plants are always bad, for when the warm weather ſets 
in, they wither and decay, but the plants which riſe in 
autumn, continue green all the winter, and in April, 
they flower, ſoon after which the ſeeds ripen and the 
whole plants decay. It requires no particular care in 
the culture as the plants will thrive in any ſoil, or ſi- 
tuation. | 

CHASTE-TREE, Vitex, a genus of plants claſſed 
by Linnzus among the didynamia angioſpermia, and of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1. Chaſte-tree with 
fingered leaves, and whorled ſpikes of flowers, or com- 
mon Chaſte-tree, 2. Chaſte-tree with fingered, ſawed 
leaves, and ſpikes in panicles. 3. Chaſte- tree with tri- 
foliate and quinate leaves, and panicles of flowers riſin 
from the diviſion of the branches, 4. Chaſte-tree wi 
ternate and quinate leaves, which are cut like wings, 
and whorled ſpikes of flowers terminating the branches. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Sicily, near Naples, 
and in moiſt places in the Archipelago, It has a ſhrubby 
ſtalk which riſes to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
ſending out branches oppoſite the whole length, they 
are garniſhed with leaves of a dark green on their upper 
ſide but hoary on their under. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſpikes at the extremity of the branches, their 
colour is ſometimes white, and ſometimes blue, theſe 
are generally late before they appear; they have an 
agreeable odour, and make an elegant appearance in au- 
tumn, when moſt other ſhrubs have done flower, 


ing. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Italy, and the ſouth 
of France, it is a lower ſhrub than the former, ſeldom 
riſing more than five feet high. The flowers come out 
in panicled ſpikes toward the end of the branches ; they 
are blue, and appear ſooner than thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
but they are not ſo large. | 

The third ſort is a native of both Indies; it riſes to 
the height of nine, and ſometimes ten feet. The flowers 
are ſmall, and white, and diſpoſed in panicles, which 
riſe at the diviſion of the branches. | 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally in the northern 
parts of China, where it riſes to the height of eight or 
ten feet. The leaves are of a dark green on their upper 
ſide, but grey on the under. The flowers are diſpoſed 
in whorled ſpikes, which come out oppoſite to the wings 
of the ſtalk ; theſe are blue, and about the ſize of thoſe 
of the firſt, | 

| Culture of 'the CHASTE-TREE, 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are very hardy, they may 
be propagated by planting their cuttings early in the 
ſpring before they ſhoot ; they require a freſh, light ſoil, 
and muſt be frequently refreſhed with water until they 
have taken root; after which they muſt be carefully 
cleared from weeds during the ſummer ſeaſon, and if the 
following winter proves ſevere it will be proper to lay a 
little mulch on the ſurface of the ground between the 
plants to prevent the froſt from penetrating to their roots, 
which, while young, would injure them, and as theſe 
cuttings are apt to hoot late in the year, their tops will 
be very tender, and the early froſts in autumn often kill 
them down a conſiderable length, for which reaſon they 
muſt be covered with mats which will be of great ſer- 
vice to them. Toward the middle of March, it the 
ſeaſon is favourable, they ſhould be tranſplanted either 
into the places where they are deſigned to remain, or in- 
to a nurſery where they may grow two or three years to 
get ſtrength ; here they muſt be pruned up, in order to 
form them into regular ſtalks, otherwiſe they are very 
ſubject to ſhoot out their branches in a ſtraggling man- 
ner. , . 
The third ſort is propagated both by cuttings and 


| layers. The cuttings muſt be planted in pots, and 
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plunged 
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Jlunged into a moderate hot-bed, cover them. oloſe with 
P bel or hand- glaſs, to exclude the air 3 they muſt be 
refreſhed with water at times, but it muſt be given them 
in ſmall quantities. The beſt time to plant the cuttings, 
is about the middle or latter end of April ; for if they 
ſucceed, they will put out roots in ſix or ſeven weeks, 
and will then begin to ſhoot : therefore they ſhould have 

the free air admitted to them gradually, to prevent their 
ſhooting weak: then they may be carefully taken up, 
and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
light earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, ſhading 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root, after 
which, when the weather 1s good, Jet them have plenty 
of free air, and treat them in the ſame manner as other 
tender plants. In winter they muſt be kept in a mode- 
rate temperature of heat, and in ſummer have all the 
air that can poſſibly be admitted to them, but not re- 
moved into it openly. | ; 

The fourth ſort is propagated by cuttings, which, 
in ſpring, muſt be planted in pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed ; and when the cuttings are wel] 
rooted, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a ſeparite ſmall pot, filled with light earth, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken freſh root : 
then they may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, and 
placed with other green-houſe plants, where they may 
remain all the ſummer; but in autumn they muſt be placed 
under ſhelter, for they will not bear the cold of our 
climate. The plants are late in putting out new leaves 
in the ſpring, and, before theſe appear, they have ſo 
much the appearance of dead plants, that they have 
been turned out of the pots by ſome, ſuppoſing they 
were really ſo. | | | 

_ CHELORNE, a genus of plants, for which there is 
no Engliſh name; it is ranged by Linnæus among the 
didynamia angioſpermia; and there are three ſpecies of it. 
1. Chelone, with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and the 
upper ones placed oppoſite. 2. Chelone, with the ſtalk 
and leaves hairy. 3. Chelone, with the leaves embra- 
cing the ſtalk, and a dichotomous panicle, 

Culture of the CHELONE. 


They are all natives of North-America, have peren- 


nial roots, and flower in Auguſt. If the ſeaſon proves 
favourable, they will ripen their ſeeds here ; but as the 
Plants propagate very faſt by their :creeping roots, the 
ſeeds are ſeldom regarded. If they are tranſplanted in 
ſpring, it ſhould not be later than the middle of March: 
but the beſt time for doing this is in autumn; they will 
thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. | 
Their roots are apt to creep too far if not confined, 
therefore the beſt method is to plant them in pots. 
They ſhould have plenty of water in hot weather. 
CHERRY-TREE, Ceraſus, according to Linnæus a 
Apecies of the Prunus, but a diſtinct genus according 
to other authors, and of which there are five ſpecies. 
1. The common, or Kentiſh Cherry. 2. Cherry- 
Tree, with ſpear-ſhaped fawed leaves, or Black Cherry. 
. Cherry-Tree, with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
1 growing in cluſters, commonly called the Cluſter 
Cherry. 4. Cherry-Tree, with flowers growing in 
round bunches, and oval leaves, called the Mahaleb, or 


Perfumed Cherry. 5. Cherry-Tree, with ſmooth ſpear- 
ſhaped entire leaves, of a bluiſh green on their under- 


ſide, and ſpreading branches. 

The firſt ſort is the common, or Kentiſh Cherry, 
and which is too well known to ſtand in need of any 
deſcription here; from this, it is ſuppoſed the following 
ſorts have been raiſed. | 

The Early May Cherry, the May Duke Cherry, the 
Archduke Cherry, the Flemiſh Cherry, the Red-Heart, 
the White-Heart, the Black-Heart, the Amber-Heart, 
the Ox-Heart, the Lukeward, the Carnation, the Hert- 
fordſhire-Heart, the Morello, the Bleeding-Heart, and 
the Yellow Spaniſh Cherry. LR 

The Black Cherry is ſuppoſed to be a native of 
England: this grows to be a large tree, fit for timber; 
there are only two varieties of it, the Black Coroun, and 
the {mall Wild Cherry; the ſtones of this ſort are 
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| nerally ſown far raiſing ſtocks to graft or bud the other 


orts of Cherries upon. 
Culture of the CHERRY-TREE, | 

All the ſorts of Cherries which are uſually cultivated 
in gardens, are propagated by inoculation or graftin 
the ſeveral kinds into ſtocks of the Black or Wild re 
Cherries, which are ſtrong ſhooters, and of longer du- 
ration than any of the garden kinds; the ſtones of theſe 
two ſorts are "Mir in autumn on a bed of light ſandy 
earth, and the young ſtocks produced from them are to 
remain where they riſe, till the ſecond autumn after 
their ſowing ; then, in October, they ſhould be planted 
out into a rich ſoil, allowing three feet diſtance from 
row to row, and about one foot in the rows. The 
ſecond year after the planting out, they will be fit to 
bud, if they are intended for dwarfs; but if they are 
intended for ſtandards, N not be tall enough till 
the fourth year; for they ſhould be budded, or grafted, 
near fix feet from the ground. The grafting is uſually 
performed in the ſummer, and the head of the ſtock is to 
be cut off in the beginning of the March following, 
about ſix inches above the bud; if the bud has ſhot 
well, and there is any fear of its being diſplaced by 
winds, it muſt be gently tied up to the part of the ſtock 
left above it. The autumn afterwards, theſe trees will 
be fit to remove, and be left where they are to remain; 
or they may be left till the next year. Lopping aff 
part of the heads of theſe trees, when they are planted 

in their places, is a very bad method, it often kills them, 
and if they eſcape they ſeldom recover it for four or five 

cars. | 

l If the trees are intended for walls, it is adviſable to 
plant dwarfs between the ſtandards, that theſe may 
cover the lower part of the wall, while the others ſpread 
over the upper part; and when the dwarfs riſe to fill 
the walls, the ſtandards ſhould be taken entirely away. 
When theſe trees are taken up from the nurſery, the dead 
fibres of the roots muſt. be carefully taken off, and the 
upper part of the ſtock, which my . the bud, muſt 
be cut off cloſe down to the back part of it; obſerve to 
place the bud directly from the wall. 

Cherry-trees thrive beſt on a dry, hazely loam. In a. 
ravelly ſoil they are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom 

and long good. , | 

Your trees, if planted againſt a wall, ſhauld be placed 
at leaſt twenty, or (twenty-four feet aſunder, with a 
ſtandard-tree between each dwarf. | 

In pruning theſe trees, their ſhoots ſhould never be 
ſhortened, for they moſtly produce their fruit from their 
extreme part. All the fore-right ſhoots are to be diſ- 
placed, and the others trained horizontally ; and where 
there is a vacancy in the wall, the branches being 
ſhortened, will throw up-a ſhoot or two to fill it. 

CHERRY-LAUREL, according to Linnæus a ſpe- 
cies of the Ceraſus, but other authors have conſidered it 
as a ſpecies of the Padus. 

Culture of the CHERRY-LAUREL. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of this ſpecies cultivated in the 
gardens about London ; they are all propagated by 
ſowing the berries, or by laying down the tender 
branches, which in a year's time will take root; they 
may then be tranſplanted into beds for a year or two, or 
placed at once where they are to remain. If they are to 
be raifed by ſowing, the berries muſt be gathered when 
ripe, which is in | ig and kept in dry ſand till the 


y | beginning of March; then ſow them in a bed of rich, 


dry earth, well ſheltered from the north and eaſt winds. 
The bed muſt be levelled, and furrows made along it of 
an inch deep, at eight inches diſtance; drop the berries 
into theſe, about two inches aſunder, and cover them 
with earth; if the ſeaſon proves very dry, they muſt be 
watered: in about two months they will come up; let 
them remain in this bed for two years: then, in April, 
tranſplant them into a bed of earth well dug, allow them 
eighteen inches diſtance from each other, water them 
well, and cover their roots with mulch. Tye them to 
ſtakes, in order to train them up ſtrait, and prune off 
their under ſhoots, which will make them advance in 
height greatly, | | 
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Barbadies CHERRY, Malpigbia, a genus of plants, 
bf waich there are eight ſp:cies. 1. Barbadoes Cherry, 
with ſmooth, oval, entire leaves, and umbellated foot- 
ſtalks. 2. Barbadoes Cherry, with the appearance 
of the Pomegranate- tree. 3. Barbadoes Cherry, with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, hoary on their under fide, and um- 
bellated foot-ſtalks proceeding from the wings of the 
ſtalk. 4. Barbadoes Cherry, with ſpines growihg on 
the under fide of the leaf. 5. Barbadoes Chetry, with 
oval, ſmooth, acute-pointed leaves, and umbellated 
foot-ſtalks proceeding from the ſides and ends of the 
branches. 6. Barbadoes Cherry, with linear ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, rigid declining briſtles, and foot-ſtalks, 
having flowers proceeding from the fides of the 
branches in cluſters. 7. Barbadoes Cherry, with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, indented and prickly, whoſe under ſides 
are ſet with ſpiny hairs. 8. Barbadoes Cherry, with 
leaves nearly oval, indented and prickly, and foot-ſtalks 
with one flower. 

All theſe plants are natives of the warmeſt parts of 
America; the firſt ſort is cultivated in the Weſt-Indies 
for the ſake of its fruit, which is very indifferent, but 
it has a pleaſant acid flayour, that renders it agreeable to 
the inhabitants of thoſe warm countries, 

Culture ef the Barbadoes CHERRY, | 

All the ſpecies are propagated by feeds, which muſt 
be ſown upon a good hot-bed. 

When they are fit to tranſplant, put them each into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunge them into the bark-bed 


- of the ſtove, where it will be proper to keep them the 


two firſt winters, and afterwards in winter they may be 
placed upon ſtands in the dry-ſtove, where they may be 
kept in a temperate warmth ; they will thrive here much 
better than in a greater heat, When they are placed in 
the dry ſtove, they muſt be watered two or three times 
a week, but it muſt be given them in ſmall quantities. 
Cornelian CHERRY, a ſpecies of the Cornus, and 
the only one-cultivated in gardens ; ranged by Linnzus 
among the tetandria monogynia. It was formerly very 
common in our gardens, where it was propagated for 
its fruit, which, when preſerved, made good tarts, but 


at preſent it is only cultivated as a flowering ſhrub. 


There is no great beauty in the flowers, but as they are 


L produced in plenty by the beginning of Fe- 
r 


uary, a ſeaſon when few other flowers appear, they 
are worthy a place in gardens for the ſake of varie- 


ty. | 
4 Culture of the Cornelian CHERRY. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; in the ſpring 
following the plants will appear, when they ſhould be 
watered and weeded, In the autumn following they 
muſt be removed, and planted in beds in the nurſery, 


where they may remain two years, by which time they 


will be fit to remove to the places where they are deſigned 
to ſtand. Theſe plants are alſo propagated by ſuckers 
and laying down of the branches; they require no par- 
ticular management different from the ſeedling plants. 

Winter CHERRY, Phy/ilis, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria monogynia, and 
of which there are nine ſpecies. 1. Winter Cherry 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, erect branches, and flowers grow- 
ing in cluſters. . 2. Winter Cherry with a — 
ſtalk, flexible branches, and flowers growing in cluſ- 
ters. 3. Winter Cay with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and 
oval woolly leaves. 4. Winter Cherry with heart-ſhap- 
ed, entire, obtuſe, rough leaves, and ſmooth petals. 
5. Winter Cherry with two leaves at a joint, 6. Win- 
ter Cherry with angular ſmooth branches. 7. Winter 
Cherry with hairy, viſcous leaves, and nodding foot- 
ſtalks. 8. Winter Cherry with fruit bearing footſtalks, 
longer than the leaf. 9. Winter Cherry with farina- 
ceous, germinating divarications, 

Culture of the Winter CHERRY, 

The five firſt ſpecies are perennial plants. The firſt 
grows r in Mexico, Crete, and Spain, and is 
propagated by ſeeds, which, in the beginning of April, 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth. When the 


1 C H E . 
plants are two or three inches high, they ſhould be 


carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with earth out of a kitchen garden, and plac- 
ed in the ſhade till they have taken new root, they 
ſhould then be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, where 
they may remain till the beginning of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and treated 
like other green-houſe plants, | 

Fhe ſecond ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be fown upon a moderate Hot-bed, When the 
plants have four leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 


a freſh hot- bed, and ſhaded from the ſun till they have 


taken new root, they ſhould then have freſh air admitted 
to them in mild weather and be treated like other exotic 
plants. When theſe are gtown three or four inches, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
filled with light, loamy earth, and placed in a frame 
upon an old Wot-bed, ſhading them from the ſun till 
they have taken new root. Then inure them gradually 
to bear the open air, into which they may be removed 
in July and placed in a warm fituation ; LE. they may 
remain till the end of September, when they ſhould be 
taken into ſhelter, and the firſt winter placed in a mo- 
derate ſtove; but when the plants have got ſtrength, 
they will live through the winter in a good green- 
houſe. 

The third ſpecies is a native of Curaſſao, and may be 
propagated by cuttings, which muſt be planted in ſmall 
pots, filled with light, loamy earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed; care muſt be taken to ſhade them 
from the ſun till they have taken root; after which they 
ſhould be hardened by degrees, and, about the begin- 


ning of July, removed into the open air, in a ſheltered 


ſituation. 


When they have obtained ſtrength, let them be 


' planted each in a diſtin pot, and afterwards treated as 


was directed for the laſt ſpecies; this ſort ſeldom ripens 
ſeeds in England. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of Buenos Ayres, and 
is eaſily propagated by parting of the roots, either in 
ſpring or autumn, planting them in pots in winter ; they 
muſt be ſheltered under a hot-bed frame, from whence the 
plants may enjoy the free air in mild weather. 

The fifth ſort is a native of India, and is propagated 
either by ſeeds or by parting of the roots: it requires a 
ſhady ſituation, | | 

he ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, aud ninth ſpecies are an- 
nual plants, and natives of both Indies: they are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
hot-bed : when the plants are a little advanced, they 
ſhould be planted on a freſh hot-bed, to bring them for- 
ward; when they are grown ſtrong, let them be inured 
to the open air, and afterwards tranſplanted, with balls 
of earth to their roots, into a warm border, and water 
them gently till they have taken root; after which 
they will require no other care than being kept clear 
from weeds, 9 

D ouble-bliſſomed CHERRY, a ſpecies of the 
Ceraſus. ä | 

This is a moſt elegant variety of che common kind of 
Cherry. The tree will riſe to a conſiderable height, 
but it is better kept to an under growth, with a full 
head, that its flowers may ſtand cloſe, and give their 
beauty diſtinctly to the eye. They ate double in a va- 
rious degree: in ſome there are only threerows of petals zun 
others the ſeries are much more numerous, and the flower 
ſo full that it becomes globular. This is the moſt elegant 
ſtate, The colour is a perfect white; and when the 
full head of a ſmall ſtandard is profuſely covered with 
them, it appears at ſome diſtance a ball of ſnow; 
and the nearer it is viewed the more it charms. 

Each flower ſtands on its own footſtalk, which is ten- 
der and of a pale green, ſtained with red. Many of 
theſe riſe together, and the whole cluſter is very beauti- 
ful. 

No fruit follows, by chance a Cherry may be left on a 
bough, but this ſeldom happens. 


Culture 
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Culture of the Double-blrſſomed CHPRRY,. 

The __— of the Double · bloſſomed Cherry 
muſt be by budding, or inoculating upon the common 
wild red Cbetry ſtock. Some uſe the black Cherry ſtock 
for this purpoſe, but it is a e 5 eg: for it is too 
ſtrong a ſhooter 3 and experience has ſhewn th at the red 
Cherry ſtock is more durable than the black. With good 
management, a budded ſtock of this will form, in a few 

ears, a well-headed tree which will laſt a conſiderable 
| ! of time, Theſe ſtocks are to be raiſed in a nur- 
ſery bed from kernels; and when they have been. two 
years planted out they will be fit to inoculate, See Ino- 
CULATION. | | 

' CHESNUT-TREE, Caſlanea, according to Lin- 
neus a ſpecies of the Fagus, but by other authors con- 
ſidered as a diſtin genus. The above writer has ranged 
it among the monoecia polyandria; there are three ſpecies 
of it. 1. The manured Cheſnut, 2. Cheſnut with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſharply ſawed, which are woolly 
on their under ſide, and a lender knotted catkin, 
3. Cheſnut with oblong, oval, ſawed leaves, and a very 
large, round, prickly fruit, 

he Cheſnut is a tree as worthy our care and 
attention as any tree propagated in this country, 
either for its uſe or beauty. It is one of the beſt fort 
of timber, and affords an excellent ſhade, It grows to 
a very great ſize and ſpreads its branChes freely on every 
fide where it has room. 
Culture of the CHESNUT-TREE. 

The Cheſnut-tree is propagated by planting the nuts 
in February, in beds of freſh undunged earth. The 
beſt nuts for ſowing are thoſe brought from Portugal and 
Spain. But when theſe cannot be obtained good, it 
will be better to make uſe of the nuts which have been 
ripened here, which are nearly equal in goodneſs, only 


much ſmaller ; theſe however are quite as proper to ſow, 


when the tree is deſigned either for timber or beauty, as 
the foreign nuts. 

They may be raiſed either in nurſeries or in the places 
where they are to ſtand. If in the nurſery it ſhould be 
choſen upon poor ground, and, about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, trenches ſhould be opened, four inches deep and 
fix inches aſunder. In theſe the Cheſnuts ſhould be 
placed regularly, one at the diſtance of every four inches, 
with the eye laid uppermoſt ; and the earth drawn over 
them. Six of theſe trenches ſhould be made, and then 
a ſpace left, wide enough to get between to clean them; 
then another bed of fix rows, thus proceeding till a ſuf- 
ficient quantity is planted. In about two months the 
ogy will appear, they ſhould be kept clear from weeds. 

et them ſtand here two years, -at the end of which 
time take them up, and plant them at two feet diſtance, 
in rows, a yard aſunder; the long top-root is to be cut 
off, and care taken not to injure the other roots. 

The beſt time for raalbleating them is early in 
March, and care muſt be taken to trim off their ſide 
ſhoots, which will be a means of making them grow 
upright and ſtrait. After they have ſtood four years in 
this place they may be removed to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain, 

When you firſt finiſh your plantation, you muſt be 
careful that it is not deſtroyed by mice, and other ver- 
min, which is often the 2 the beſt method of pre- 
3 which, is to ſet traps in different parts of the 

round. 

Hirſs CHESNUT, #ſculus, a genus of plants, 
claſſed by Linnæus among the heptandria monogynia, and 
of which there is but one ſpecies. 

This tree was in much greater eſteem formerly than 
at preſent; the reaſon of its being ſo ſeldom planted 
now, is becauſe the leaves decay early in ſummer, for 
they frequently begin to fall in July, and occaſion a 
litter from that time till the leaves are all off; but not- 
withſtanding this inconvenience, the tree has great 
merit, for it affords an excellent ſhade in ſummer, and 
during the month of May, no tree has a greater claim 
to beauty, for the extremity of the branches are termi- 
nated by tine ſpikes of flowers, which are elegantly 


ö 
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ſpotted with a roſe colour, and theſe being intermixed 
with the green leaves, make a noble appearance, 
Culture of the Horſe CHESNUT, 

This tree is propagated by ſowing the nuts early in 
the ſpring, and if they are well preſerved in ſand durin 
the winter, the plants will ſhoot near a foot the fir! 
ſummer. If they grow cloſe together, it will be proper 
to tranſplant them the autumn following, when they 
ſhould be planted in rows at three feet diſtance, and one 
foot and a half aſunder in the rows. 

Here let them ſtand two years, by which time they 
will be fit to plant where they ate deſigned to remain ; 
they muſt be well ſtaked to prevent their being diſplaced 
by ſtrong winds, and ſhould alfo have a fence round 
them, to ſecure them from cattle, 

When theſe trees are tranſplanted, their roots ſhould be 
preſerved as entire as poſſible, for they do not ſucceed 
well when torn or cut; nor ſhould any of the branches 
be ſhortened ; for there is ſcarce any tree which will not 
bear amputation better than this ; therefore, when yo f 
branches are by accident broke, they ſhould be cut o 
cloſe to the ſtem, that the wound may heal over, 

Scarlet-Flowering Horſe CHESNUT, Pavia, accord- 
ing to Linn:zeus, a ſpecies of the Æſculus, but a diſtinct 
genus according to other authors, 

This plant grows naturally in Carolina and the 
Brazils; it ſeldom riſes higher than eight or ten feet. 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of 
the branches, and are of a bright red colour. 

Culture of the Scarlet- Flowering Horſe CuesxuT. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
ſpring upon a border of light ſandy earth. When the 
plants come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded, and 
tranſplanted the year following. In autumn, when the 
early froſts begin, they ſhould be covered with mats, 
and be thus ſheltered for two or three winters, till they 
have obtained ſtrength to reſiſt the froſt. "They ſhould 
be removed juſt before they begin to ſhoot, and be 
placed either in a nurſery to be trained up, or where 
they are deſigned to remain, obſerving, if the ſeaſon is 


dry, to water them till they have taken root, and like- 


wiſe to lay ſome mulch upon the ſurface of the ground, 
to prevent its drying too faſt, As the plants advance, 
the lateral branches ſhould be pruned off, in order to 
reduce them to regular ſtems, and the ground ſhould be 
dug about their roots every ſpring. 
his tree may alſo be propagated by budding, or 

inoculating it upon the common, or Horſe-Cheſnut, but 
this is a very bad method, and the trees thus raiſed never 
make a good appearance long together, for the common 
Cheſnut will be twice the * of the other, and fre- 
quently put out ſhoots below the graft. 

CHIVES, an Engliſh name for the ſtamina, or male 
organs of generation in plants. See the article STA- 
MINA, 


CHRISTMAS-ROSE, a ſpecies of the Hellebore, 


See HELLEBORE. 

Herb CHRISTOPHER. See BANEBERRIEs, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn-Marigeld, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnæus among the ſyngene/ia polygymia 
ſuperflua, and of which there are-a number of ſpecies, 
many of them never admitted into gardens; for thoſe 
that are, the culture of the Candy Chryſanthemum, 
which is the moſt beautiful of all theſe ſpecies, will be a 
ſufficient direction. "1 

This is a very elegant plant; the root is long, white, 
and furniſhed with numerous thick fibres; the ſtalk is 


round, firm, upright, of a pale green, broke into many 


branches, and lightly hollow in the centre. The leaves 
are very beautiful, ſtanding without order, in great 
numbers ; their colour is a greyiſh green, and they are 
divided in a moſt elegant manner into numerous ſerrated 
ſegments. The flowers terminate the branches, they riſe 


on ſmall leafy ſtalks from the boſom of the leaves: 


their colour, when they firſt open, is a deep yellow, 
which by degrees grows paler, and they have in the 
centre a yellow diſk, 

| This 
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This is the natural and ſimple ſtate of the flower ; | 


but culture will make them double in various forms, 
and quill the leaves as elegantly as in the beſt flowers of 
African Marigolds. 

Culture of the Candy CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Let good ſeeds be ſaved from quilled or double flowers 
of the beſt ſort; ſpread them upon a ſhelf in an airy 
room, till they are gently hardened, and then put them 
by till ſpring. Early in the ſeaſon let them be ſown 
upon a good hot-bed; and brought forward with the 
uſual care. Where they riſe very thick pull up a few 
of the weakeſt; and when the reſt by gentle waterings 
have been brought to due ſtrength for removing, tranſ- 
plant them to another hot- bed. On this they are to be 
brought forward by the ſame care, ſhading and watering 


them gently till they have taken root; and afterwards | 


encouraging them by ſun and air. From this ſe- 
cond they are to be removed to a third hot-bed, and 
treated in the ſame manner as in the former till they are 
well rooted : then they muſt have more air by degrees; 
and when they have grown ſo as to fill the frame, then 
they muſt be planted out before they are ſtinted by the 
covers. The ſummer will by this time be ſo well ad- 
vanced, that they may, without danger, be allowed the 
full air. Let holes be opened for them in proper parts 
of the border, where the mould is very fine; and brin 

them carefully thither with a large ball of the hot-bed 
mould about their roots. 
one plant is intended to ſtand for flowering, let two 


SE. 


In each of the places where 


c iN 
Culture of the Baſtard CuRySANTHEMUM, 
The plants are all natives of North America, and are 


e, by parting of the roots in autumn, after the 
alks begin to decay; they require no particular ma- 


nagement; but ſucceed beſt in a dry ſoil, and a ſhady 


ſituation. 

Hard. ſeeded CHRYSANTHEMUM, Of/teoſpermium. 
Of this genus there are four ſpecies. 1. Hard- ſeeded 
Chryſanthemum with palmated leaves growing oppoſite 
each other. 2. Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum with branch- 
ing ſpines. 3. Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum with oval, 
ſerrated leaves. 4. Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum with 
13 imbricated leaves, ſitting cloſe to the 


Culture of the Hard. ſeeded CHRRVYSANTHEMUN. 
Theſe are ſhrubby plants, the firſt ſpecies is a native - 
of Virginia, and as it never produces ſeeds in England, 
is generally propagated by parting of the roots, which 
ſhould be done in the month of October. They muſt 
be planted in a light rich ſoil, and a moiſt ſituation ; the 
ſeeds, when procured from America, ſhould be ſown on 
a bed of rich earth, and watered in dry weather, 

The ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies are natives of 
Africa, and are too tender to bear the open air of our 
climate. Therefore in the month of OQober. they 
ſhould be placed in the green-houſe, and treated like 
other hardy green-houſe \ wy which require a large 
mare of air in mild weather. About the beginning of 
May, the plants ſhould be removed into the open air, 


holes be opened, at a ſmall diſtance from one another; 
and one plant from the hot-bed ſet in each ; they muſt 
be gently watered from time to time in an evening. 
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and placed in a ſheltered ſituation, during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, when they ſhould alſo have plenty of water, 
They may likewiſe be propagated by cuttings planted 
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n a few weeks they will begin to ſhew their buds for 
flowering, and the gardener muſt carefully watch their 
firſt opening. The ſeeds of double flowers do not at 
all times produce double-flowered plants, though it is a 
good chance that there will be many. Let proviſion be 
made at this time for ſuch as are ſingle, and alſo for one 
of the two when both appear double; for only one is 
intended to remain in a place, For this purpoſe let 
holes be opened at proper diſtances in ſome of the 
wildeſt parts of the garden, among thickets, and in the 
borders of a court-yard, and fill ſome pots with the 
Ticheſt of the garden ſoil, When one of the two plants 
appears to have ſingle flowers, let it be carefully taken 
up and planted in the holes opened for that purpoſe, in 
the places juſt named; and where both are double, let 
one of them be taken up with the utmoſt care, and 
planted in a pot. They will now begin to flower, and 
there will be three diſtinct ſetts of plants, though from 
the ſame ſeeds, theſe in the wild places will pou to a 
great bigneſs, and ſpread every way in a plealing irre- 
gularity. Their flowers will be extremely numerous, 
and of a fine ſtrong colour. 

The ſecond ſort will be thoſe which remain in the 
borders : theſe will be large and very finely covered with 
double flowers; ſome of the quilled, and others of the 
plain kind. 

The third ſort is thoſe in pots. Theſe will differ from 
the others in their being ſmaller; but they will natu- 
rally have more and — flowers. Theſe may al ſo 
be preſerved longer by being brought into ſhelter; and 
thus will be obtained the fineſt kinds. Let the ſeeds for 
a ſucceeding year be ſaved from the fineſt and beſt of 


theſe, the largeſt flowers of the quilled kind, and there 


will need no farther care about them. | 
Baſtard CHRYSANTHEMUM, Silpbium, a genus 
of plants ranged by Linnzus among the Lene poly- 


gamia neceſſaria, and of which there are five ſpecies. | 


1. Baſtard Chryſanthemum, with alternate, winged, 
ſinuated leaves. 2. Baſtard Chryſanthemum, with un- 
divided, feſile leaves, growing oppoſite one to the other, 
and the lower leaves alternate. 3. Baſtard Chryſanthe- 
mum with fawed leaves, upon footſtalks, growing op- 
poſite to each other. 4. Baſtard Chryſanthemum with 


in any of the ſummer months, upon a bed of light 
earth ; they ſhould be watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken rcot ; after which they muſt be planted in pots. 

CINAMON-TREE, a ſpecies of the Laurus or 
Bay-tree, See the article Bay-TREE., 

INQUEFOIL, Potentilla, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the iceſandria palygynia, and 
of which there are a number of ſpecies, but ix only 
are propagated in gardens, 1. Cinquefoil with winged 
leaves, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, commonly called ſhrubby 
Cinquefoil. 2, Cinquefoil with alternate, winged leaves, 
having five oval, crenated lobes, and an erect ſtalk. 
3. Cinquefoil with finger-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, hairy 
on both ſides and an erect ſtalk, 4. Cinquefoil with 
five wedge-ſhaped, cut leaves, woolly on their under fide, 
and an erect ſtalk. 5. Cinquefoil with finger-ſhaped 
leaves, ſawed at the points, very flender, trailing ſtalks, 
and hairy receptacles. 6. Cinquefoil with trifoliate 
leaves, and an upright branching ſtalk, and footſtalks 
riſing above the joints. | N 
| Culture of the CINQUEFOI1L, 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the northern counties 
of England, and of feveral countries in the north parts 
of Europe, and is propagated by ſuckers, or by laying 
down the tender branches, which, after they have taken 


| root, may be cut off from the old plant, and planted in 


a nurſery for a year or two, before they are ſet in the 
places where they are deſigned to remain, 

This ſort may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which 
in autumn ſhould be planted in a ſhady border, and the 
autumn following tranſplanted into the nurſery ; they 
ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, and a cool moiſt ſoil. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of many parts of Eu- 
rope, and is propagated by ſowing the feeds, or partin 
the roots in autumn, and will ſucceed beſt in a moi{ 
ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in France and Italy. 
It is an annual plant, and may be propagated by ſeeds, 
in the ſame manner as the ſecond ſort. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of the hilly parts of 
Europe ; it is a perennial plant, and is propagated by 
parting the roots, as was directed for the ſecond ſort, 


The fifth is a native of the ſouth parts of Germany, 
and has a perennial root; it is propagated by runners, . 
which ſhould be tranſplanted in autumn; it requires 
the ſame ſoil as the reſt, 

| | The 


i 9 f {pear-ſhaped, acutely ſawed leaves, upon footſtalks, 
17.38 | growing oppoſite to each other, 5. Baſtard Chryſan- 
1 themum with trifoliate leaves. 
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The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; 


it i | plant, and may be propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds, and will require ho other care than keeping 
m weeds. | 3 
MON. fee RAFT . See the article GRAFT. _ 
CIRCULATION of the Sap in vegetables, See the 
iR Rb, among botaniſts, expreſſes a little fibre, 
which plants ſend out from their ſtalks, and by which 
they are attached to other bodies. NE OE 
- CISTUS, a genus of plants, which according to 
Linnzus comprehends the Ciſtus, ſtrictly ſo called, or 
the Rock-Roſe, and the Helianthemum, or Dwarf 
Ciſtus, commonly called the Sun-Flower ; but other 
authors have conſidered them as two diſtinét gencra. 
The above writer has ranged them among the polyandria 
* e CISTUS, or ROCK-ROSE. This is a 
ſhrub of very ſingular beauty, and is valuable for 


the long time it continues flowering ; it riſes to the 


height of ſeven feet, the ſtem is woody, and the bark is 
blackiſh, The young ſhoots are flender, and of a 
gloſſy purple. The leaves are placed irregularly, they 
are long, narrow, waved at the edges, of a deep green 
above, and white beneath. When the plant is in full 
perfection, thoſe toward the top are covered with a 
tranſparent fragrant reſin. 4 pe 

| The flower is large, and naturally of a delicate white, 
but ſometimes it is ſtained toward the edges with red, 


and ſometimes red entirely. 


Culture of the SpoTTED Cisrus. OE 

The culture of this plant is eaſy; it will ſtand our 
winters in a well choſen ſituation, and adds greatly to 
the beauty of our plantations of the hardy ſhrubs, - 

It may be raiſed by cuttings ; but the beſt and ſureſt 
method of having handſome ſhrubs, is to raiſe them from 
the ſced. In the laſt week in March prepare a moderate 
hot-bed, cover it four inches deep with pure mould, 
without any mixture, and in this ſow the ſeed ; cover 
them an inch deep, and juſt ſprinkle the bed with water 
when they are in; here let them ſtand till they are four 
inches high, giving them air at times ; and when the 
have attained this height, prepare a bed for them in the 
following manyer. F188 

In a warm quarter of the ſeminary dig a trench a foot 
deep, and three feet wide ; fill it with freſh cut graſs, 
and tread it down. Mix three loads of good mould 
with one of burnt turf, work them well together, and 
with this compoſt cover the graſs : let the bed riſe a foot 
and a half above the ſurface, and ſpread each way a foot 
beyond the outline of the trench; on this bed draw 
three lines lengthways at equal diſtances, - and at 2 
eighteen inches open a ſmall hole; into each of theſe 
holes put a plant of Ciſtus; cover it carefully, and ſettle 
the ground by a gentle watering. Keep the bed clear 
from weeds, and often water the plants ſlightly. 

Thus let them ſtand open til] winter: then defend 
the bed by a reed fence at each end, and furze buſhes 
before and behind, ſtuck up dry, and about two feet 
high: thus leave them the winter; if it be ſevere ſome 


of them will periſh, but the remainder will be too hardy 


for all ſucceeding dangers. In the April following 
mark out the places —_ they are to ſtand, and di 
large holes for them. Break the earth well about the 
holes, and into each put a plant. 

Chuſe a dripping day for this, it will be the laſt 
trouble they will require, but ſhould be done carefully, 
Thus by the aſſiſtance of a few waterings they will take 
root, The care is now to train them, which is very 
eaſy; they naturally riſe with an erect trunk, which 
at about two feet high ſpreads into branches, : 

The irregular ſhoots muſt be taken off, and the reſt 
favoured; and thus it is impoſſible to miſs of having 
handſome, hearty ſhrubs. A dry part of the garden is 


beſt for them, and they ſhould be ſheltered from the 


north and eaſt, . 

It is a wrong method in thoſe who cramp this ſpecies 
in pots, or ſmother it in a green-houſe : for thus its 
flowers are few and weak, and always of a dead white; 


* 
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but let its roots have their full and free ſcope of ground, 
and give the plants air, and the will open by thou- 
ſands ; the petals will be tinged wich a . 
and their ſpots will glow. | Fay 151 592 

Dwarf CISTUS. See the article SUn-FLOwER,. 

CITRON- TREE, Citrus, which according to Lin- 
nzus comprehends the Aurantium, or Orange-Tree, 
the Citrus, ſtrictly ſo called, or Citron-Tree, and the 
Lemon, or Lemon-Tree, but by other authors con- 
ſidered as three 49555 genera, Linnæus has ranged it 
among the e "1a icoſandria. . 
Of the Citron- Tree there are two ſpecies. 1. Citron, 
with a larger, oblong, pointed fruit, having a thick 
rough rind, or Sweet Citron, 2, The Common 
r 5 ä 

There are ſeveral other varieties of this fruit, with 
which the Engliſh gardens have been ſupplied from 
Genoa, where is the great . nurſery for the ſeveral 

arts of Europe for this ſort, as alſo for Orange and 
emon-T ces, e Tos | 
Culture of the CITRON-TREE, _ 

For this we ſhall refer our readers principally to the 
culture of the Orange- Tree, only obſerving here that 
the Citron is of a tenderer nature than the Orange, and 
ſhould therefore have a warmer ſituation in winter; they 
ſhould alſo continue a little time longer in the houſe in 
the ſpring, and be carried in again ſooner in the autumn ; 
and as their leaves are larger, and their ſhoots ſtronger 
than thoſe of the Orange, they require a little more 
water in the ſummer ; but in winter they ſhould have 
very little water at a time which muſt be the oftener 
repeated. .... . & gg Pn 
The common Citron is much the beſt ſtock to bud, 
or inoculate any of the Orange or Lemon kinds upon, 
it being the ſtraiteſt and freeſt growing tree; the rind is 
ſmoother, and the wood leſs knotty than either the 
Orange or Lemon, and will take either ſort full as well 
as its own kind, which is what none of the other ſorts 
will do: and theſe ſtocks, if rightly managed, will be 
very ſtrong the ſecond year after ſowing, capable to 
receive any buds, and will force them out vi ourouſly ; 
whereas it often happens, when theſe buds are inoculated 
into weak ſtocks, they frequently die, or remain till the 
ſecond year before they put out; and thoſe that ſhoot 
the next year after budding, ate oftentimes ſo weak as 
hardly to be fit to remain, being incapable to make 


theie trees:....... 1: 8 
. CLARY, Sclarea, à genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the diandria monogynia, and of which 
there are too many ſpecies for a particular deſcription 
here. There is only one method of culture for them 
all, 
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It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the ſpring upon a bed of freſh earth; When the plants 
are fit to be removed, they ſhould be tranſplanted in 
rows, two feet aſunder, and one foot diſtance in the 
rows. After the plants have taken root, they will re- 
quire no farther care, than to be kept clean from weeds. 
They will thrive upon any fail that is not wet. | 

CLAVICLE, among botaniſts, a term expreſſing a 
Claſper, or Tendril. 

CLEMATIS, Virgin's- Bower, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the polyandria polygynia, and of which 
there arenine ſpecies, 1. Clematis, with undivided leaves, 
of an oval, but ſomewhat lanceolated form. 2. Clematis, 


the ſmall leaves trifid. 3. Clematis, with ſingle and 
trifoliate leaves, and the ſmall leaves either entire, or 
with three lobes. 4. Clematis, with compound leaves, 
and the ſmall leaves angularly cut, with wedge-ſhaped 
lobes. 5. Clematis, with winged leaves, and heart- 
ſhaped, climbing, ſmooth leaves, commonly called 
Viorna, or Traveller's Joy. 6. Clematis, with climb- 
ing tendrils. 7. Clematis, with the lower leaves winged 
and jagged, and the upper ones ſingle, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and entire, 


[ 


ſpear-ſhaped, entire ſmall leaves, 9. Clematis, with 


a ſtrait handſome ſtem, which is the great beauty of 


with compound and decompounded leaves, and ſome of 


8. Clematis, with winged leaves, and 


ſingle, 


* 
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ſingle, oval, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. The ſeveral ſorts | are compoſed of four red petals, which grow in the ſame © 


of this plant make an elegant appearance among the 
flowering ſhrubs. The firſt ſpecies is the moſt ſingular ; 
the cult äke of which will be a ſufficient direction for all 

the reſt, TR Vis © 15 

The roots of this plant are numerous, long, and 
ſpreading ; yellowiſh on the outer part, and ſtrengthened 
with a white, woody pith within. The ſtalks are many, 
and riſe two or three feet high ; they are firm, Auted. 
and divided into ſome few branches. The whole ſtalk 
is ridged in the manner of a piece of wire, and is a little 
hairy, The ground colour is a pale greet, and the 


ridges between the hollows are ſtained with purple. The 


leaves ſtand two at a joint, and the ſtalk ſwells out into 
a thick knot at their baſe, They have no footſtalks, are 
large, of an oval ſhape, a firm ſubſtance, and a dull 
green colour, with very high longitudinal ribs on the 
under part, and hairy at the edges. 

The flowers terminate the ſtalk and branches, theſe 
are very beautiful, their colour'is a perfect violet blue, 
and they hang drooping. They are large, and each is 
formed of four petals, oblong and ſharp-pointed ; wav- 
ed a little at the edges, high ribbed, and lightly hairy ; 
and in the centre ſtands a thick downy tuft of a whitiſh 
colour. | 

Culture of the CLEMATIS. 

This plant thrives beſt, when wild, in a firm, tough 
ſoil, and where there is ſome little ſhade ; for which rea- 
ſon the compoſt prepared for it muſt be, equal parts of 
good garden mould, and firm loamy earth from a paſ- 
ture; and the place ſome part of the ground where 
there is a ſhelter from the noon-ſun, and from cold 
winds, | | * 
The uſual and beſt method of propagating it is by 
parting of the roots. The plants from feed are ſome- 
times bolder and more vigourous, and the flowers better 
coloured than ordinary for the firſt year; but if the 
parted roots be managed well, the plants raiſed from 
them will keep their full perfection; while the others 
after their firſt bloom will loſe their ſuperiority, and come 
to an exact equality with the reſt. | 

The time for parting the roots is October, and they 
muſt then be planted, in ſome of the above compoſt, 
at two feet and a half diſtance, and covered two inches. 
Every year, at the ſame ſeaſon, they muſt be taken up 
and reduced to a proper bigneſs, and planted again in the 
ſame place, but in a freſh parcel of the compoſt. After 
_ theſe plantings it will always be proper to give them, 
once or twice, a little water, and at all times keep them 
clear from weeds. As there is no deſign at mT time of 
ſaving ſeeds, the flowers ſhould be picked off as they 
decay; by this means, and the aſſiſtance of now and 
then a watering in dry weather, there will be a ſucceſſion 
of bloom throughout the whole ſummer, 

CLEOME, a genus of plants which has no Eng- 
liſh name; there are eight ſpecies of it. 1. Cleome 
with ſmooth leaves and a fleſh-coloured flower. 2. Cleome 
with flowers having fix ftamina, trifoliate leaves, and 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 3. Cleome with flowers having fix 
ſtamina, trifoliate leaves, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 
and pods having two valves. 4. Cleome with flowers 
having twelve Kamins, and trifoliate and quinquefoliate 
leaves. 5. Cleome with flowers having ſix ſtamina and 
trifoliate leaves, whoſe middle lobe is the largeſt. 
6. Cleome with flowers having ſix ſtamina, leaves with 
ſcyen lobes, a prickly ſtalk, and hanging pods. 7. Cleome 
with flowers having fix ſtamina, leaves compo ed of five 
and three lobes, and a prickly ſtalk. 8. Cleome with 
fix ſtamina to the flowers, and ſingle leaves, which are 
_ ovally ſpear-ſhaped. 7 

The ficſt ſort grows naturally in Afia, Africa, and 
America. It riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk about a foo t 
high. The flowers, which are of a fleſh colour, termi- 
nate the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes. Theſe have four petals, 
which ſtand ere, and ſpreading from each other. 

The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in the Levant. 
This has an upright ſtalk about a foot high. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the {ide of the ſtalks, they 
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manner as thoſe of the former ſort. 

The third ſort is a native of Portugal and Spain. 
his riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk about a foot high. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalks 
and are of a deep red colour. 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally in the iſland of 
Ceylon. It riſes a foot and a half high. The flowers 
come out ſingly at the footſtalks of the leaves, their co- 
lour is a pale yellow. 

The fifth ſort is an annual plant, it riſes to the 
height of two feet. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the ſide of the branches upon long footſtalks : they have 
four large fleſh-coloured petals. 4 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Egypt and America. 
This riſes with a ſtrong, thick, herbaceous ſtalk, two 
feet and a half high. Ihe flowers come out ſingly from 
the ſides of the branches, forming a long looſe ſpike at 
their extremities ; this ſpike has ſingle broad leaves, from 
the boſom of which come out the footſtalks of the lowers 
which are two inches long, and each fuſtaining a large 
fleſh-colourea flower, 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at the Havannah. 
This is alſo an annual plant, which riſes near two feet 
high, branching out on every ſide, The main ſtalk, 
and alſo the branches, are terminated by looſe ſpikes of 
purple flowers, each fitting upon ſlender footſtalks, at 
the baſe of which is placed a ſingle oval leaf. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Ceylon; this is an 
annual plant, which riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk a 
foot high, garniſhed with long, narrow, ſingle leaves; 
from the wings of the leaves come out the footſtalks 
of the flower, each ſuſtaining a ſingle yellow flower. 

| Culture of the CLEOME. 

All theſe plants, except the ſecond and third ſpecies, 
are natives of very warm countries, and will not thrive 
in England without an artificial heat, therefore their 
ſeeds muſt be ſown in ſpring upon a good hot-bed, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be plant- 
ed in ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunged into a freſh hot- 
bed, ſhading them till they have taken freſh root ; after 
which they mould have plenty of air in warm weather. 
When the plants are too high to remain longer in the 
hot-bed, they ſhould be removed into an airy glaſs caſe, 
where they may be ſcreened from cold and wet, but in 
warm weather enjoy the free air. With this manage- 
ment the plants will flower ſoon after, and in autumn 
they will perfect their ſeeds. 

The ſecond and third ſpecies may be ſown in the open 
borders of the garden, where they are deſigned to remain, 
for they require no artificial warmth. 

CLETHRA, a genus of plants which has no Eng- 
liſh name, ranged by Linnzus among the decandria mo- 
nogyuia; and of which there is but one known ſpe- 
cies, 

This is a beautiful ſhrubby plant which grows natu- 
rally in Carolina, Virginia, and Penſylvania. It is 
found in moiſt places, and near the ſides of the rivulets ; 
it riſes to the height of eight of ten feet. The leaves are 
in ſhape like thoſe of the Alder-tree, but are longer ; 
theſe are placed alternately upon the branches: the 
flowers are produced at the extremity of the branches, in 
cloſe ſpikes : their colour is white. | 

Culture of the CLETHRA. 

This ſhrub is propagated by ſeeds, layers, or ſuckers 

from the root. The ſeeds muſt be procured from the 


places in which the plants naturally grow, for they will 


not perfect their ſeed in England. They muſt be ſown 
in the ſpring in pots placed in a ſhady fituation, and in au- 


tumn removed under a frame for the winter. The plants 


will come up the ſpring following, and in autumn may 
be tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed where they muſt ſtand 
two years, they will then have acquired ſufficient 
ſtrength, and muſt be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to ſtand. | 


f it is propagated by ſuckers they ſhould be carefully 


taken off in the autumn, with fibres, and planted into a 
nurſery- bed. In two years they will be ſtrong enough 


to tranſplant where they are to remain, 


rw 
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The method of propagating this ſhrub by layers, is | 
very tedious, for they are generally two years before 
they get root, F 1 

This ſhrub thrives beſt in moiſt land, and requires a 
ſheltered ſituation, where it may be defended from ſtrong 
winds, which frequently break off the branches, where 
they are too much expoſed to its violence, : 

CLIFFORTIA, a genus of plants, for which there 
is no Engliſh name; there are three ſpecies of it. 
1. Cliffortia, with heart-ſhaped, indented leaves. 2. 
'Three-leaved Cliffortia, whoſe middle leaf is cut in 
three parts. 3. Cliffortia, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which are entire. 7 | 

Theſe ſpecies are all natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The firſt ſort riſes with a weak ſh:ubby ſtalk, 
four or five feet high, ſending out many diffuſed 
branches, which ſpread on every ſide; requiring ſome 
ſupport ; theſe are decorated with broad ſtiff leaves of a 

reyiſh colour: from the boſoms of which riſe a ſingle 
ower, fitting cloſe to the branch, having no footſtalk. 

The ſecond ſort has very ſlender, ligneous ſtalks, 
which muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will fall to the 
ground. The flowers of this come out from the boſom 
of the leaves, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the former. ſort. 

The third ſort tiſes with a weak ſhrubby ſtalk, about 
four feet high, ſending out lateral branches ; theſe are 
garniſhed with Riff leaves, placed in cluſters, without 
order, 

Between theſe cluſters of leaves the flowers come out 
in looſe bunches. 

| Culture of the CLIFFORTIA, 

The firſt ſpecies is eaſily propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted in any of the ſummer months, 
and will ſoon take root, provided they are ſcreened from 
. the ſun, and duly watered; when they have taken root, 

they may be tranſplanted each into a ng ſmall pot, 
and placed in the ſhade, until they have taken freſh 
root, after which they may be placed with other hardy 
exotics, in a ſheltered ſituation till October, when th 
ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, or placed under 
a common hot-bed frame, where they may be ſcreened 
from the hard froſt, but enjoy the free air at all times, 
hen the weather is mild. 

The ſecond ſpecies requires the ſame management as 
the firſt, and is equally hardy, but muſt not be over- 
watered in winter. The leaves of this ſort continue 
green all the year. x 

The third ſpecies is tenderer than either of the former 
ſorts, for which reaſon, in winter, they muſt be placed 
in a warm green-houſe, and during that ſeaſon, haye 
but little water. In the ſummer they may be expoſed to 
the open air in a ſheltered ſituation, but they ſhould not 
remain too late abroad in the autumn; for if there ſhould 
be much rain, it would hurt the plants greatly, 

CLITORIA, a plant, for which there is no Engliſh 
name, ranged by Linnæus among the diadelphia decan- 
dria, and of which there are four ſpecies. 1. Clitoria, 
with pinnated leaves, or Blue Clitoria. 2. Clitoria, 
with trifoliate leaves, ſingle flowers, and bell-ſhaped 
cups. 3. Clitoria, with trifoliate leaves, two flowers 
joined, and bell-ſhaped cups. 4. Clitoria, with tri- 
foliate leaves, and cylindrical cups to the flowers ; theſe 
plants are natives of both the Indies, and the culture of 
the firſt ſpecies will be a ſufficient direction for that of 
the other three, 

The Blue Clitoria is a weak and climbing plant: the 
ſtalks are long and flender, purpliſh at the joints 
when healthy, and elſewhere brown or green. The 
former is the colour of the lower, the other of the upper 
parts. The leaves grow with great regularity and beauty, 
five ſtand upon every footſtalk, and theſe rife ſeparately 
and alternately, atequal diſtances on the plants ; they are 
ſingly, of a ſomewhat oval ſhape, and ſharp pointed ; 
they are placed in two pairs, with an odd one at the end 
of the rib : their colour is a freſh and elegant green, and 
they are high ribbed. | 

The flowers grow ſingly at the inſertions of the leaves, 


— 


one oppoſite to the other, ſo that the whole plant, when | 
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well managed, will be covered with them from top to 
bottom, at proper and equa] diſtances, and will thus 
make a very glorious appearance. They are large, and 
of a moſt beautiful ſky-blue. | 
Cuture of the Blue Ciitoria. 
Early in the ſpring let a hot-bed be made in a careful 
manner: uſe good dung, ſpread it even, and trample it 
well down, when it is of a due teinper cover it eight 
inches deep with the fineſt gatden-mould, without any 
addition. On this bed ſow the ſeeds, and cover them 
half an inch with the ſame mould: let them be ſcattered 
thin, angawhen they are covered, give the bed a gentle 
watering, When the plants are come up, let them be 
treated carefully and tenderly ; and when they are four 
inches nigh, tranſplant them into ſmall pots; let theſe 
ots be filled with the richeſt garden-mould that has 
en well improved by dung at this time, rotted and 
well blended with it; ſet one plant carefully in each 
pot, and gently water it; place theſe pots in a bark 
hot-bed, let in a little air, and water them gently. 
When they have attained ſome — height 
and bigneſs, let larger pots be prepared for them: into 
each of theſe put firk ome of the ſame rich earth, and 
then looſening the earth in each little pot, take it out in 
a lump; trim off the fibres that hang round the ſurface, 
ſet the whole upright in the large pot, and fill it up with 


the earth ; place theſe in the bark-bed again, and ſhade 


and water them till they have taken good root: then 
remove them into the. ſtove in a freſh hot-bed of bark, 
and let them be carefully watered ; thus they will flower 
as beautifully as in their native ſoil, 

CLOVE JULY-FLOWER, or GILLY-FLOW- 
ER, a ſpecies of the Carnation. See the atticle CAR- 
NATION, 5 

CLUSIA, The Balſam-Tree, a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies. 1. Tluſia, with thick, 
ſhining, roundiſh leaves, and a tree-like ſtalk, com- 


monly called Balſam-Tree in America. 2. Cluſia, 
with veined leaves: | 


There are two or three varieties of the firſt ſort, which 


differ in the ſize and colour of their flowers and fruit : 
one has a white flower and ſcarlet fruit, another has 4 
Roſe-flower, and a greeniſh fruit, and the third has a 
yellow fruit: but theſe are only ſuppoſed to be ſeminal 
variations. | | 

The firſt ſpecies is very common in the Britiſh iſlands 
of America, where the trees grow to the height of 
twenty feet, and ſhoot out many branches on every ſide ; 
the flowers are produced at the ends of the branches. 
From every part of theſe trees there exudes a ſort of 
turpentine, which is called in the Weſt-Indies hog- 

um. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Campeachy. 

This tree riſes to. the height of twehty feet ; the 
branches are covered with a woolly down, and the 


flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 


ſhoots; theſe are ſmaller than thoſe of the former 
ſort. | 
| Culture of the CLUSIA, 

The firſt ſpecies may be propagated by cuttings, which 
when they are cut off the plants, muſt be laid to dry fot 
a fortnight or three weeks, that the wburided part may 
be healed over, otherwiſe they will rot ; when the cut- 
tings are planted, the pots ſhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, and now and then gently refreſhed 
with water. The beſt time for planting theſe cuttings, 
is in July, that they may be well rovted before the cold 
comes on in autumn; In winter theſe plants may be 
placed upon ſtands in the dry ſtove; but if in ſumme 
they are plunged into the tan-bed, they will make great 
progreſs, and their Jeaves will be large; in which the 
beauty of theſe plants conſiſts, 


The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds; the plants 


are tender, for which reaſon they muſt be placed in the 
tan-bed of the bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will not thrive 
in this country. They muſt then be treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender plants from the ſame climate. 
CLUSTER, a ſtalk divided, or branched into ſeveral 
pedicles, ſuſtaining the flowers or fruits ſet thick toge- 
| ther, 
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ther, in, an oblong form. ; Culture of the CoFFEF-TREE. 8 
CLV TI, a genus of plants, for which there is no] This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould þ4 
Engliſh name; there are four ſpecies of it. 1. Clutia, | ſown ſoon after they are gathered from the tree; for if 
with ſpear- ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, 2. | they are kept but a ſhort time out of the ground, they 
Clutia, with oval entire leaves, and flowers growing | will ſpoil, which is the reaſon that this tree has not been 
from the ſides of the branches, 3. Clutia, with heart- | ſpread into more different countries, for the ſeed will 
formed ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 4. Clutia, with entire | not keep long enough to be ſent into any place. In 
ſpear-ſhaped pointed leaves, having foot-ſtalks. order therefore to cultivate this plant in any part of tne. 
The two feſt ſorts are natives of Africa, The firſt | world, it is abſolutely neceſſary to have it carried thither 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ſix or eight | growing. The berries of this plant are commonly ripe 
feet, putting out many ſide branches, garniſhed with | with us in April, at which time they ſhould be ſown in 
ſmall leaves, ſitting clole to the branches. The flowers pots of freſh light earth, covering them half an inch 
come out from the joints, at the ſitting on of the leaves, | thick with the ſame light earth ; then plunge the pots 
toward the upper part of the branches; theſe are ſmall | into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 
and of a greeniſh white. refreſh them often with water, as alſo to raiſe the glaſſes 
The ſecond ſort riſes about the ſame height with the | in the heat of the day, to admit freſh air; and in _ 
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firſt, but the ſtem is ſtronger. The branches are wr hot weather it will be proper to ſhade the glaſſes with 
niſhed with leaves much Jarger than thoſe of the firſt, | mats, otherwiſe the earth in the pots will dry too faſt, 
The flowers are much the ſame both in ſhape and | and prevent the vegetation of the ſeeds. It muſt be obſer- 
colour. ved, that the taking off the pulp of the berries, which 

The third fort grows naturally in India; this, in its has been by ſome people directed as abſolutely neceſſary, 
native climate, riſes with an upright ſhrubby ſtalk, to | 1s a great miſtake, When this plant is removed, great 
the height of twenty feet: but with us it ſeldom exceeds | care ſhould be taken not to injure the roots, and alſo pre- 
four feet ; it ſends out many branches at the top, ſo as | ſerve the earth to the roots; nor ſhould they be kept any 


to form a large ſpreading head. time out of the ground : for if their fibres are ſuffered to 
The fourth ſpecies grows naturally in the. Bahama | dry, hey are very ſubject to mould and periſh. 
ilands, and alſo near the Havannah; it riſes about twelve The ſoil in which this tree thrives beſt, is compoſed in 


or fourteen feet high, with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtems, which | the following manner: one load of freſh, light, loamy 
divide into many branches. Ihe flowers come out in earth, one load of rotten cow-dung, with half a load 
long looſe ſpikes from the fide of the branches; their | of ſea- land: thefe are to be well mixed together, and 
colour is white, with yellow ſummits. laid in a heap ſix months before it is uſed, in which ſpace 
Culture of the CLUTIA. it muſt be turned ſeveral times. 3 
The two firſt ſpecies are eaſily propagated by cuttings, COLE-SEED, or RAPE-SEED. See the article 
during any of the ſummer months, when they will ſoon | RAE-sEED. 
take root; then plant them each into a ſeparate ſmall | COLE-WORT, a ſpecies of the Cabbage, and 
pot, and place them in a ſheltered ſituation, where they | cultivated in the ſame manner, See CABBAGE, | 
may remain till the middle of October, or later, if the COLLIFLOWER. See CAULIFLOWER. 
weather continues mild; then remove them into the Foreign COLT*S-FOOT, Cacalia, a genus of plants, 
green-houſe, and ſet them where they may have the | ranged by Linnzus among the /yngene/ia of Igamia, and 
— air in mild weather, for they only require to be | of which there are eight ſpecies. 1. Foreign Colt's- 
protected from froſt. In ſummer place them abroad, in Foot, with kidney-ſhaped leaves, which are ſharply in- 


a ſheltered ſituation, with other hardy exotic plants, | dented. 2. Foreign Colt's-Foot, with ſmooth heart- 
i The third ſpecies is alſo propagated by cuttings, | ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their edges. 3. Foreign Colt's- 
N during the ſummer ſeaſon : but the cuttings ſhould be Foot, with a triangular leaf, eared at the baſe, and 
Io 


laid in an airy place for a few 1. that their wounded | White flowers, 4. Foreign Colt's-Foot, with an herba- 
| parts may heal before they are p anted; theſe muſt be | ceous ſtalk, heart-ſhaped, ſinuated leaves, and five 
if ſet in ſmall pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed | florets in each empalement. 5. Foreign Colt's-Foot, 
j of tanners bark; and if the ſeaſon is very warm, the | With the leaf and appearance of Fig-Marigold, com- 
glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded in the heat of the day, but they monly called African-Tree Groundſel. 6. Foreign 
muſt be watered very ſparingly, Yor much wet will rot | Colt's-Foot, with a compound ſhrubby ſtalk, and plain 
them. When they have taken root and begin to ſhoot, | ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the foot-ſtalks having ſcars. 
they muſt have a greater ſhare of air, and be inured by | 7- Foreign Colt's-Foot, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, guarded 
degrees, to bear it openly ; then they ſhould be es on every {ide with broken rough toot-ſtalks. 8. Foreign 
planted into a ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſhade till Colt's-Foot, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, oblong oval leaves, 
they have got freſh root. and three lines connected to the baſe of the foot-ſtalk. 

In the ſummer they ſhould have free air conſtantly in | . The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Auſtria and the 
warm weather, but they muſt be ſcreened from heavy | Helvetian mountains, but is frequently preſerved in cu- 
rains: and in winter placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, where | rious gardens for the ſake of variety; it has a fleſhy root, 
thev may enjoy the ſun. which ſpreads in the ground; from which ſprings up 

The fourth ſpecies may be propagated in the ſame | many leaves, ftanding on ſingle foot- ſtalks; between 
manner as the third, with this difference only, that it | theſe the ſtalk riſes about a foot and a half high, branch- 
requires a ſtove to preſerve it through winter, and ſhould ing toward the top. The branches are terminated by 
= have very little water. purpliſh flowers, growing in a ſort of umbel. 

] COCKSCOMB, or AMARANTH. See the article | The ſecond ſort has the appearance of the firſt ; but 
. AMARANTH. the ſtalks riſe higher, and the leaves have much longer 
| CODLING-TREE, a ſpecies of the Apple- Tree. | footſtalks than thoſe of the firſt, The flowers are of a 
F See APPLE-TREE. | deeper purple colour. 

j * COFFEE-TREE, Coffea, a genus of plants, ranged I he third fort grows naturally in North-America. 
| by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and of This has a perennial creeping root, which ſends out 


ö which there is but one ſpecies, many ſtalks riſing to the height of ſeven or eight feet, 
ff This tree is a native of Arabia Felix, and Ethiopia, | and are terminated by umbels of white flowers. 
| where it rifes above ſixteen or eighteen feet high: | The fourth fort is a native of America, it has a pe- 


but in England it rarely riſes to more than twelve; it | rennial root, and an annual ſtalk which riſes four or five 
[ is an evergreen, and makes a beautiful appearance at | feet high, terminated by umbels of yellowiſh, herba- 
| every ſeaſon in the ſtove, but particularly when it is in | ceous flowers. | 

n | The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
The Coffee-Tree is now propagated in great plenty in Hope, it riſes with ſtrong round ſtalks, to the height of 
many parts of America: but the produce of theſe | ſeven or eight feet, which are woody at bottom, but ſoft 
countries are greatly inferior to that of Arabia, | : and 
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and ſucculent upward, , ſending out many irregular 
branches, at the extremity of which the flowers arg pro- 
duced in ſmall umbels ; they are white, tubulous, and 
cut into five parts at the top: = a | 
Ihe ſixth 18 grows naturally in the Canary iſlands, 
This riſes with a thick fleſhy ſtem divided at certain diſ- 
tances, as it were into ſo pany joints z each of theſe 
diviſions ſwell much larger in t e middle, than they do 
at each end ; toward their extremities they are garniſhed 
with long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves; as thele fall off 
they leave a ſcar at the place, which always remain on 
the branches. The flowers are produced in large cluſ- 
ters at the extremity of the branches, they are tubulous, 
and of a faint Carnation colour. * * 
The ſeventh ſort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, it reſembles the ſixth in its form and manner of 
growth; only the leaves do nat fall off entire like thoſe 


of the other, but break off at the beginning of the 


footſtalk. This ſort hath not as yet produced any flowers 
o 1 f 
The eighth ſort has been long known in the Engliſh 
gardens, it riſes. with many. ſucculent ſtalks from the 
root, as large as a man's finger. This fort very rarely 
flowers in England. 4% 4: 
Culture of the Foreign CoLT's-Foor 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by parting 
of their roots, for they ſeldom produce good ſeeds. in 
England. The beſt time to tranſplant and part their 
roots is in the autumn. They require a loamy ſoil, and 
a ſhady ſituation. __ "PER TI x 
The third and fourth forts are propagated in great 
lenty both by their ſeeds, and their ſpreading roots. 
he roots ſhould be tranſplanted in autumn; they re- 
quire a moift ſoil, and a ſhady fituation, , , _ _ 
The fifth and ſixth ſorts are eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings, during the ſummer months. Theſe cuttings 
ſhould be laid to dry for a fortnight, that the wound 
may be healed before they are planted, If they 
are planted in June or July they will take root in the 
open air. They ſucceed beſt in a light ſandy earth. In 
winter they ſhould be placed in an airy glaſs caſe, where 
they may enjoy the ſun; and in mild weather admit the 
air. They muſt always be protected from the froſt, and 
have but little water, NIC: . 
The ſeventh and eighth ſorts are propagated in the ſame 
manner as the fifth and ſixth, only that the ſeventh re- 
quires to be kept drier both in winter and ſummer, 
COLUMBINE, Aguilegia, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the polyandria pentagynia, and of 
which - there are three ſpecies. 1. Columbine with 
crooked nectaria, called double ſtarry Columbine. 
2. Columbine with ſtrait nectaria ſhorter than the flower 
| petals, which are ſpear-ſhaped. 3. Columbine with 
| ſtrait nectaria, and ſtamina longer than the flower pe- 
tals. 2 | 
The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in moſt countries in 
Europe; the ſecond is a native of Switzerland, and the 
third of Virginia and Canada. The ſame method of 
culture, is proper for them all. 
Ihe double ſtarry Columbine has a large whitiſh root, 


long, and thick, divided into many parts, hung with | 


long fibres, and of many years duration. 
yard high, flight, upright, branched, reddiſh, and a 
ittle hairy, The leaves are large, but compoſed of ma- 
ny parts, theſe are diſpoſed in threes on branched foot. 
ſtalks, and the principal of them are divided lightly into 
three lobes by indentings. Their colour is a faint 
blueiſh, or greyiſh green, 7 
The flowers are numerous, large and beautiful : they 
are compoſed of a great number of plain oblong petals, 
and theſe ſpread themſelves out in a radiated or ſtarr 
form ; the outer ones being largeſt, and thoſe within 
ſmaller to the centre. Their colour, when moſt perfect, 
is of a fine high ſcarlet; but, in ſome of the plants, it 
varies from this into a faint, yet not unpleaſing red; in 
others it runs through all the changes of blue, purple 
and fleſh colour, even to abſolute white, and in ſome 
flowers there will be an agreeable mixture of green, All 
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theſe colours will be obtained from the ſeeds of one 
plant, therefore they are no more than ſeminal varieties 
and they will alſo often, from the ſame ſeed, differ in 
| their form, ws Mr ng | 
Culture of this COLUMBINE. 


* 


This plant is too hardy to require any great care in 
its preſervation, but it is from a proper culture only that 
the varieties already mentioned are to be obtained, 

The gardener muſt make ſuch a compoſt for it as na- 
ture dien, light, and yet rich, in the following man- 
ner; mix à barrow of the fineſt paſture- mould, a buſhel 
of pond-mud, and two pecks of rotted cow-dung, with 
one peck of river ſand ; theſe muſt be well wrought to- 
gether. Chuſe a place in the ſeminary which 1s on a 
riſing poſition, and has a good deal of ſhade; dig out 
he mould, and in Auguſt put it the compoſt fix inches 

eep. | | 
Seeds muſt be ſaved from ſome ſtrong and well grow- 
ing plants of the common Columbine; and as they are 
ripe in July they will have had a fortnight to harden in - 
before they are wanted for ſowing. They muſt now be 


| ſcattered moderately thick upon the bed prepared for 


them; chuſe the evening of a ſhowery day to ſow them. 
Sift over them a quarter of an inch of dry compoſt, and 
lay a piece of Hawthorn buſh upon the bed. In ſpring 
the young plants will appear. The weeds muſt be care- 
fully taken up, and the plants thinned where they ſtand 
too cloſe: From' this time they muſt be often weeded, 
and occaſionally watered, When they have a month's 
growth, let them be thinned again, taking up the weak- 
eſt plants: theſe may be planted out upon another piect 
of ground, the others remaining undiſturbed till the lat- 
ter end of September; and being all that time kept care- 
W weeded and watered. | 
he latter end of September prepare a bed for them 
in the garden, let the ſame compoſt be uſed, but a place 
choſen a little more open, than thatin the nurſery, The 
plants muſt be ſet regularly in this bed at two feet diſ- 
tance, Thus they muſt remain all the winter. In 
ſpring they muſt be weeded, and the mould ſhould be 
broke between them with a trowel. In June following 
they will lower. There will be found among them 
fome of the curious ſorts, and ſome of the common ; 
but the latter will be very fine in their kind. As ſoon 
as the flowers fade cut down the ſtalks neat the ground, 
and throw a covering of freſh compoſt, an inch thick 
upon the bed. The next year they will flower ſtronger, 
and two or thres of them ſhould then be marked for 
ſeed. This ſhould be ſown in the ſame manner for the 
firſt, and the proceſs repeated every year. Thus by de- 
' grees tne gardener will have all the elegant kinds. 
The fine roots muſt be preſerved with care, and ma- 
naged well, or they will degenerate. Every autumn 
they muſt be taken up, and when too large, parted ; 
and every - time this 1s done they muſt be allowed new 
compoft, There is little trouble in raiſing this plant 
from ſeeds, therefore it ſhould be conſtantly repeat- 
ed. | | 
Inuerted COLUMBINE. This Columbine is not a 
diſtinct ſpecies from the common kind, but one of theſe - 
innumerable varieties which riſe from well ripened and 
well managed ſeeds. | | 
The root -is compoſed of numerous fibres, hung to a 
long and firm head, The leaves are ſupported on long, 
ſlender, but firm footſtalks, of a reddiſh colour, and ate 
compoſed: of many diviſions, placed in threes : theſe 
ſeparate parts are obtuſe, and of ablueiſh green; The ſtalk 
is two {ry purpliſh, tolerably firm, but lender. 
On it ſtand ſeveral leaves irregularly, reſembling thoſe 
from the root; and at the top of it divides into many 
branches. The flowers are large, double, and very 
beautiful : their colour often varies ; they are blue, red, 
or white, and ſometimes mixed of two of theſe colours 
in a very pleaſing manner. They are thick ſet with 
curled and rounded parts, and their nectaria or horns 
ſtand forward; the flower appears fixed to its foot- 
ſtalk by the wrong end, and this ſingularity adds to 


the clegance 
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the third on the ſides of rivers near Conſtantinop 


' gated either by ſowing their ſee 
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ba Culture of this CoLUMBINE, 

Several of the double Columbines ripen ſeeds as per- 
fectly as the ſingle, and it is from ſome of theſe that 
ſeed for the above variety muſt be ſaved ; for this purpoſe 
let the gardener mark two or three plants which have 
the largeſt and faireſt lowers: and from thoſe ſave the 
ſeeds, as we have directed on former occaſions ; when 
this is thoroughly hardened, let it be ſown in the nur- 
ſery; and as the plants come up, let them be weeded, 
watered, thinned, and every way aſſiſted in their provid. 
and when they have once flowered, let them be brought 
into the garden. | $4440 | 

The variety is endleſs that will thus riſe from one 
parcel of ſeed collected from one plant; there will be 
ſingle and double, roſy, ſtarry, and inverted, perfect 
and degenerate flowers: in colour there will be all the 
ſhades of blue, white, and red, and all colours that can 
be derived from various mixtures of theſe ; among the 
reſt there will be ſome variegated, ſtreaked, clouded and 
ſpotted ; theſe are the fineſt, and from theſe, ſeeds ſhould | 
be afterwards ſaved z theſe numerous varieties ought to 
recommend the plant to the | expe; nor is there a 
little regard due to its form and time of flowering ; this 
ſeaſon is a kind of middle ſpace between the ſpring and 
autumn flowers: and there are fewer particular to it 
than to either of the others. A buſhy plant, which 
produces abundance of bloom at ſuch a time, is therefore | 
valuable. | 


COLUTEA, Bladder Senna, 477 4 of plants, N 
1 


ranged by Linnzus among the diadelphia decandria, and 
of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Colutea, with the 
ſmaller leaves heart-ſhaped, or the common Bladder 
Senna. 2. Shrubby Colutea, with oblong oval leaves. 
3. Herbaceous Colutea, with narrow leaves. | 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Auſtria, France, 
and Italy, and is commonly cultivated in the nurſery 
gardens as a flowering ſhrub to adorn plantations ; the 
ſecond ſort is tender, being a native of Africa, and will 
not bear the ſevere winters of this country ; the third 
ſpecies is alſo a native of Africa, and is a low annual 
plant, which ſeldom grows more than a foot and a half 
high. The flower it ee being ſmall, and the 
plant having very little beauty, it is preſerved in botanic 
gardens only, for the ſake of variety. | 

Culture of the COLUTEA. Ae 
The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeed in a 


e 


bed of common earth: and when the plants are come 


up, they muſt be kept clear from weeds ; and in the 
autumn following tranſplanted either into nurſery-rows, 
or in the places where they are deſigned to remzin ; they 
ſhould not be ſuffered to be long in the nurſery before 
they are tranſplanted, 7 
'The ſecond ſort is propagated by ſeeds ſown early in 
the ſpring, upon a warm border of light earth. The 


plants will flower in Auguſt; and if the ſeaſon proves 


favourable, ripen their ſeeds very well. 
In autumn they ſhould be tranſplanted young : and if 


they ſtand in a ſheltered ſituation, they will live in the 


open air for three or four years, 


Jointed-Poded COLUTEA, a ſpecies of Coronilla. 


See the article CoRoNnILLA. 


COMFREY, Symphytum, a genus of plants, claſſed 


by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and of 


which there are three ſpecies. 1. Comfrey, with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped, running leaves. 2. Comfrey, with the 
upper leaves placed oppoſite, 3. Comfrey, with oval 
leaves, and ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of . and grows 
by the ſide of ditches, and other moiſt places, in moſt 
countries in Europe. g | 

The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in 8 ; and 

C. 
Culture of the COMFREY. | | 
Theſe are all perennial plants, and may be propa- 
| ds in the ſpring, or 
parting their roots in the autumn, | 

They ſhould be planted about two feet aſunder, and | 
will require no care but to-be kept clean from weeds, as 
they will grow in any ſoil or ſituation, | 
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COMMELINA, a genus of plants, which has 116 
mou name; there are five ſpecies of it. 1. Com- 
melina, with unequal petals, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed 
leaves, and a ſmooth trailing ftalk. 2. Commelina; 
with unequal petals, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a 
ſingle, upright, rough ftalk. FA Commelina, with 
unequal petals, ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe leaves, 
and a creeping ſtalk. 4. Commelina, with equal 
petals, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are hairy 
on their under-ſide. 5, Commelint, with equal pe- 
tals, thick foot-ftalks to the flower, and narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. | Sick | 

The ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
and Africa; it is an el plane; and has ſfeverat 
trailing ſtalks, two or three feet long. a 

The leaves are of à deep green. The 
which are blue, come out from the boſoms of the leaves. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally at Penfylvania; it 
riſes upon upright, flender, rough, herbaceous ſtalks, 
about two feet high; the leaves are like thofe of the 
firft, The flowers come out from the boſom of the 
leaves, at the upper part of the ſtalk, ſitting upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; theſe are of a pale, blueiſh colour. 

The third ſort 2 naturally in Africa; this hath 
many trailing ſtalks three or four feet long. The 
leaves of this are like thoſe of the firſt, but the flowers 
are larger, and of a deep yellow. ELM] | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally near Vera Cruz, in 
ew Spain; from the root: of this riſes one or two 
inclining ſtalks; the flowers are produced toward the 
upper part of the ſtalks, from the boſom of the leaves, 
ſtanding upon lender foot- ſtalks; they are compoſed of 
three blue petals, pretty large and roundiſh, and three 


| ſmaller, which are green | 


The fifth fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies : 
this hath trailing ſtalks like the firſt. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the ſtalks, upon thick foot- ſtalks, 
three flowers generally ſitting on each; they have three 
gy large petals of a ſky blue, and three ſmaller, which 
are blue. ED f 
WT Culture of the ComMMELINA&: 
All the ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds. The firſt 
will thrive in the full ground: but if the feeds are fown. 
in autumn, upon a warm border of light earth, the 
plants will riſe early in the ſpring, and from theſe good 
ſeeds may be expected ; whereas thoſe which are ſown in 
the ſpring, often lie long in the ground, and rarely ripen 
their ſeed. After the 'plants'come up, they require no 
other care than being kept clean from weeds, 
The ſecond ſpecies has a perennial root; this ſeldom 
ripens its ſeeds in England, but the root ſends out 
off-ſets, by which the plant is eaſily propagated ; if this 
ſort is planted in a ſheltered ſituation, it will live 
through the winter in the full ground. The beſt time 
to tranſplant and part theſe roots, is about the end of March. 

The other ſorts are tender, ſo their ſeeds muſt be 
ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring; and when 
the plants are two inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to a freſh hot-bed to bring them forward. 

When they have taken root, admit the freſh air every 
day, when the weather is warm, which will prevent 
their growing up weak. In June they muſt be carefully 
taken up, and'planted on'a warm border of light earth, 
carefully ſhading them till they have taken root, after 
| which they will require no other care than to be kept 
clean from weeds; with this management the plants 
will flower, and produce good ſeeds. 

COMPARTMENTS, in gardening, are beds, plats, 
borders, and walks, laid out according to the form of 
the ground, and depend more on a good fancy than on 
an et of rules for their conſtruction. ; 

hey are alſo ſometimes merely diverſities, or knots of 
flower-gardens, or parterres, of which there are infinite 
variety, according to the fancy of the deſigner, Plain 
Compartments are pieces of ground, divided into equal 


| ſquares and flower-beds, marked out by lines, and made 


of regularly equal-length and breadth, 
Some allow to theſe ſquares borders of two feet 
broad, if the plat of ground be ſmall, and if m_ of 
Wn three 
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feet, and edge the borders with box, or with upright, 


hardy Thyme; the alleys up between, are to be laid with 
ſand or gravel, and kept clean weeded. 5 

COMPOST, in huſbandry and gardening, ſeveral 
ſorts of ſoils, or earthy matter, mixed together, in order 
to make a manure for aſſiſting the natural earth in the 
work of - vegetation, . by way of amendment or im- 
provement. | | 

Compoſts are various, and ought to be different, ac- 
cording to the different nature or the you of the ſoils 
which they are deſigned to meliorate, and according as 
the land is either light, ſandy, looſe, heavy, clayey, or 
cloddy. A light, looſe land requires a compoſt of a 
heavy nature, as the ſcouring of deep ditches, ponds, &c. 
ſo, on the other hand, land that is heavy, clayey, or 
cloddy, requires a compoſt of a more ſprightly and fiery 
nature, that will inſinuate itſelf into the , Ap Ay clods, 
which, if they are not thus managed, would very much 
obſtruct the work of vegetation. 

The great uſe of compoſts is for ſuch plants as are 
preſerved in pots, or tubs; or ſometimes it is uſed for 
ſmall beds, or borders of flower-gardens : but it is too 
expenſive to make compoſts for large gardens, where a 
great quantity of ſoil is required. In making of compoſts, 
great care ſhould be had that the ſeveral parts are properly 
mixed together, and not to have too much of any one 
ſort thrown togetber. | 

COMPOUND-FLOWER, is that conſiſting of 
ſeveral florets, or ſemi-florets, or both together, .included 
in a common cup, ſo as to make up one whole flower. 

CONCEPTACULUM, a kind of pericarpium, 
compoſed of ſoft and leſs rigid valves, and containing 

only one cavity. 
| ONE, a term made uſe of by botaniſts to ſignify a hard 
dry ſeed-veſſel, of a conical figure, for the moſt part 
ſcaly, adhering cloſely together, and ſeparating when 
IIpe. | 
CONSERVATORY. See GREEN-HOUSE. 

CONVOLVULUS, Bindweed. See the article 
BIND WEED. Met 


Scarlet CONVOLVULUS, American Faſmine. See | 


the article American JASMINE. 

CORAL-TREE, Erythrina, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the diadelphia decandria, and 
of which there are fix ſpecies. 1. Low Coral- Tree, 
with a _ 
- monly called the Carolina Coral-Tree. 2. Smooth 

American Coral-Tree, 3. Prickly T hree-leaved Ame- 
rican Coral-Tree, with a very red flower. 4. Smaller 
- 'Three-leaved American Coral- Tree, with blacker ſpines, 
and ſeeds, 5. Three-leaved American Coral-Tree, 
with acute-pointed leaves, and ſcarlet ſeeds. 6. Coral- 
Tree, without ſpines, having a longer cloſe flower, 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, It 


ſeldom riſes more than two feet high. The leaves are 


of a deep green, and ſhaped like the point of an arrow. 
The ſtalks are terminated by a long ſpike of ſcarlet flow- 
ers. 
Tae ſecond ſort riſes to the height often of ten or twelve 
feet, ſending out many ſtrong branches, garniſhed with 
leaves of a dark green. The flowers come out at the end 
of the branches, in ſhort thick cloſe ſpikes, of a deep 
- ſcarlet colour, which make a moſt elegant appearance. 
The flowers ſeldom appear till the leaves drop, ſo 
that the branches are often naked when the flowers are 


out. 0 
The third ſort differs from the ſecond, in having its 
trunk, branches, and the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, 


armed with ſhort crooked ſpines, the leaves and flowers 


being like thoſe of the ſecond ſort. | 
The fourth ſort has ſhrubby ſtalks, which divide into 
branches; the leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of the two 
laſt ſorts : the flowers are of a paler ſcarlet, and grow in 
looſer ſpikes, | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, and 
the Cape of Good Hope; the ſtalks do not riſe fo high 


as the ſecond ſort : the leaves are alſo much ſmaller, and 


have long acute points; the flowers grow in very long 
cloſe ſpikes, and are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, 


long ſpike of flowers, and thick root, com- 


in ſtrength, th 


of variety, 


try in the winter. 
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The ſixth ſort grows in Jamaica, and ſome of 
other iſlands in America; the ſtalk is not very * 
but ſhoots out into branches at a little diſtance from the 
ground, which grow erect, and form a buſhy ſhrub , 
the flowers come out at the end of the branches in ſhort 
ſpikes; the ſtandard of the flower is long, and the ſides 
turn down over the wings, which are alſo longer than 
> 1 fog the other ſpecies, and the whole flower is more 
cloſed, 

Culture of the Cox Al- TREE. 

Theſe plants when they produce their flowers, are the 
greateſt ornaments of the ſtoves yet known; but though 
in their native places of growth they produce plenty of 
flowers every year, yet it is ſeldom they flower in this 
country, or indeed in any of the northern parts of 
Europe, +? 

Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſeeds, when they 
can be procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow z theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, where if they are 
good, the plants will come up in four or five weeks, 
When the plants are about two inches high, let them be 
carefully ſhaken out of the pots, and planted each in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark: here let them 
be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root, 
after which they ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted 
to them, whenever the weather is mild, Let them be 
frequently refreſhed with ſmall quantities of water, and 
in autumn be removed into the ſtove. As the plants grow 

; may be more hardily treated. | 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings planted in 


pots, during any of the ſummer months, and treated 


like other ſeedling plants. 

CORIANDER, Coriandrum, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria digynia, and 
of which there are only twp ſpecies. 1. .Coriander 
with globular fruit, or the greater Coriander, 2, Cori- 
ander, with twin fruit. | 

Theſe are annual plants ; the firſt ſpecies is a native 
of Italy, and is cultivated in gardens and fields for the 
ſake of the ſeeds, The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and is to be met with in 
botanic gardens. only, where it is preſerved for the ſake 

Culture of the CORIANDER; 

They are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds early in the 
ſpring, in an open ſituation, upon a bed of good freſh 
earth, When the plants are come up, they ſhould be 


hoed to about four inches diſtance every way, clearing 


them from weeds. If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown 
in autumn, they will riſe much ſtronger, and produce 
a greater quantity of ſeeds than thoſe ſown in the ſpring. 

CORK-TREE, a ſpecies of the Oak-Tree. See 
the article OAK-TREE. 

CORN-FLAG, Gladiolus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the triandria monogynia, aud of 
which there are ſix ſpecies, 1. Corn Flag with ſword- 
ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing at a diſtance from 
each other. 2. Corn Flag with ſword-ſhaped Jeaves 
and imbricated flowers. 3. Corn Flag with narrow 
leaves, a very ſingle ſtalk, and ſpiked flowers. 4. Corn 
Flag with narrow leaves, flowers growing at a diſtance 
from each other, and the tube longer than the margins 
of the petal. 5. Corn Flag with a branching ſtalk 
and narrow leaves. 6. Corn-Flag, with a branching talk, 
flowers growing in heads, upon footſtalks, and a tubu- 
rous root. 


Culture of the CoRN FLAG. 

Theſe are all perennial plants: the firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in arable land, in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; and if once planted in a garden, will multiply ſo 
without any culture, as to become a troubleſome 
weed. 

The ſecond kind grows naturally in Ruſſia, and is 
propagated as eaſily as the firſt, _ 

The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſorts are natives 
of Africa, and will not bear the open air of this coun- 


They 


COR 


They are propagated by off-ſets, which ſhould be 
planted in pots filled with light kitchen-garden earth ; 


and in winter placed in the green-houfe, to protect them 


from froſts. \. | 
Theſe plants are alſo propagated by ſeeds which are 

frequently perfected in England; theſe ſhould be ſown 

about the end of Auguſt in pots filled with light earth, 


and placed in a ſhady ſituation, till the middle of Sep- 


tember; then the pots ſhould be removed, where they 
may have the ſun great part of the day. In October 
place them under a garden frame, where they may have 
the air in mild weather. In ſpring the young plants. 
will appear, and they muſt be watered gently once in 
eight or ten days. In May remove the pots to a ſhelter- 
ed ſituation, where they may enjoy the morning ſun till 
noon. If the ſeaſon proves dry, refreſh them, now and 


then, with water. 


About the end of June the leaves will — then the 
roots muſt be taken up, and mixed with fan ; 
in a dry room till the end of Auguſt, at which time 
they ſhould be planted again. The roots are ſo ſmall 
that four or five may be planted into each half-penny pot 
filled with light earth : place them where they may have 
the forenoon ſun till the middle of September ; then 
they ſhould have a warmer ſituation till October, when 
they muſt be place under a hot-bed frame, as before, and 
treated in the ſame manner during the winter ſea- 
ſon. | ; 
In the ſpring they muſt be placed in the open air, till 
their leaves decay, when they may be taken out of the 
ground and treated as before. The roots, by this time, 


will have grown to a large ſize, therefore they ſhould 


have a ſeparate half-penny pot, and be treated in the 
ſame manner as the old roots. 


CORNICULATE, horned ; thus we ſay Cornicu- 


late pods, &c. | 


' CORN MARIGOLD, Chryſanthemum. See the arti- 
cle CHRYSANTHEMUM. | 

COROLLA, among Botaniſts, is the moſt conſpi- 
cuous part of a flower. It expreſſes the coloured tender 
part, which ſurrounds the orggns of generation. The 
part it is compoſed of are called petals; if it conſiſt only 
of one piece, it is called monopetalous : if of more, it 
is ſaid to be dipetalous, tripetalous ; and ſo on, as it con- 
ſiſts of two, three, four, or more parts, See PR- 
TAL, &c. 

COROLLISTA, among the botanical authors, are 
thoſe who have attempted the eſtabliſhing the claſſes and 
diſtinctions of plants, on the different form of the Co- 
rolla, or leafy part of the flower, without paying the 
due regard to the apices, ſtamina, and piſtillum, the 

arts of fructification contained within it. Of theſe are 
Riverius and Tournefort. 

COROLLULA, among botaniſts, a term uſed to 
expreſs thoſe little partial flowers, which together con- 
ſtitute the whole compound ones. They are of two 
kinds, the tubulated, and the ligulated; the ſormer are 
always furniſned with a campanulated limb, divided in- 
to four or five ſegments: the latter or ligulated Corol- 
lula, have a flat Iinear limb, terminated by a ſingle point 
or by a broader extremity, divided into three or five ſeg- 
ments. 

CORONA, any thing growing on the head of a 
ſeed, the Corona of ſeeds are of various kinds; they 
are ſometimes ſimple, conſiſting only of a dentated mem- 


brane; ſometimes pappoſe, conſiſting of a downy mat- 


ter. The downy matter in ſome caſes is immediately 
affixed to the ſeed, in others it has a pedicle growing 
from it ; and it is ſometimes compoſed of fimple filaments, 
ſometimes it is ramoſe. 

CORONATED, furniſhed with a Corona. See the 
former article. 

CORONILLA, according to Linnzus the name of 
a genus of plants, comprehending Coronilla, ſtrictly ſo 
called, or jointed podded Colutea; Emerus, or Scorpion 
Senna; and Securidaca, or Hatchet-Vetch; but by 
other authors conſidered as three diſtinct genera. Lin- 
næus has alſo ranged it among the dradelphia decandria. 
There are eight ſpecies of it. 1. Skrubby Coronilla 


„ and kept 


— 


* 


COR | 
with the ungues of the flowers twice the length of the 
cup, or the Emerus, or Scorpion Senna. 2. Shrubby 
Coronilla with five ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and ſpear- ſhaped 
ſtipulæ. 3. Shrubby Coronilla with roundiſh ſtipulæ. 
4. Shrubby Coronilla with eleven lobes, and the 
outer one the, largeſt. 5. Herbaceous Coronilla with 
hooked, ſword-ſhaped pods, or Securidaca, or Hatchet 
Vetch. 6, Herbaceous Coronilla with five, taper, erect, 
jointed pods, 7. Coronilla with a climbing, flaccid 
ſtalk. 8. Smooth leaved herbaceous Coronilla, with 


| numerous, erect, rounded, and knotted pods, or various 


flowered Coronilla. | 
The firſt ſpecies grows naturally about Geneva, Mont- 
pelier, Salernum, and Vienna, The ſecond is a native 
of the ſouth of France, and the third of Spain and Italy. 
The fourth and ſixth ſpecies are natives of Crete. The 
fifth ſort grows naturally in the corn fields of Spain. The 
ſeventh is a native of South-America, and the eighth, 
of Germany, and moſt other parts of Europe. 
Culture of the CORONILLA. : 
The firſt ſort is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
March, upon a bed of light ſandy earth, it muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and watered in dry weather, which 
muſt be continued when the plants come up. About 
Michaelmas, draw out the largeſt and tranſplant them 
into the nurſery, allowing the.diſtance of one foot be- 
tween each plant in rows three ſeet-aſunder. The fol- 


lowing Michaelmas, thoſe left in the ſeed bed may be 


tranſplanted in the ſame manner, Here they ſhould re- 
main two years, at the end of which time they may be 
planted into the places where they are to remain. 
This ſort may alſo be propagated by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in a year's time, 
after which they may be tranſplanted into the nurſery, 
and managed. in the ſame manner as the ſeedling 


plants. 


The ſecond and third ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which in April muſt be ſown. upon a bed of light earth. 
When the plants are fit to be removed, tranſplant them 
into a warm border, and carefully ſhade them till they 
heve taken root ; after which they will require no other 
cultnre than being kept clear from weeds, | | 

The fourth and fixth ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in ſpring either on a gentle 
hot-bed, or on a warm border of freſh light earth. 
When the plants are fit to be removed, they thould be 
tranſplanted either into pots, or into a bed of good rich 
earth, at about four or five inches diſtance every way. 
Here let them remain till they have obtained ſtrength 
enough to be planted out for good, either into pots fil- 
led with light freſh earth, or into a warm border. | 

The ſeeds of the fifth ſpecies muſt be ſown in the 
ſpring, on borders of light freſh earth, 

When the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned to 
the diſtance of two feet one from another, and kept 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they re- 
quire, | | 

The ſeventh ſpeeies muſt be raiſed from ſeeds as di- 
rected for the former ſorts, but this will require to be 
raiſed and preſerved in the bark ſtove. 

The eighth ſpecies will require more care in its cul- 
ture, to keep it within bounds than to make it grow, 
any unfavourable part of the garden may be allotted for 
it; the beſt will be on the fide of ſome wilderneſs quar- 
ter, and it ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds in the place where 
it is to continue, The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, and muſt 
be ſown in April ; when the plants come up they ſhould 
be thinned to two feet diſtance : after this they may be 
taken up every year in October, and reduced to a due 
compaſs, for otherwiſe they will quickly overrun a large 
tent of ground. 

CORTUSA, Bear's Ear Sanicle, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria monogynia, and 
of which there are two ſpecies. 1. Cortuſa with cups 
ſhorter than the Corolla or purple Cortuſa. 2. Cortuſa 
with cups longer than the Corolla. One method of cul- 
ture is proper for them beth. : 

The leaves of the purple Cortuſa riſe in a fine large 
cluſter, on Jong reddiſh footſtalks; they are broad, 

deeply 
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deeply jagged at the edges, and of a fine green on the | 


upper fide, but greyiſh underneath. The flowers crown 
the ſummit of the talk, which is round, upright, and 
eight inches high, in a very elegant head; they are 
abut ten in number, and each hanging its long delicate 
footſtalk, they ſpread out, and droop downward ; they 
are large, of a delicate purple, and have a light fra- 
grance. 
Culture of the Cokrus A. 

This plant requires no ſhelter in our gardens; it ma 
be planted in an open ſituation and inthe common mould. 
The roots increaſe abundantly, and the beſt method to 
propagate the plant is by parting' them, as there is no 
advantage in raiſing it ſrom ſeed, for the flower admits no 
variegation. There is this farther diſadvantage, the 
ſeeds ripen poorly with us. The plants ſhould be allow- 
ed a foot diſtance and often watered, 

CORYMBYFROUS Plants, are ſuch as have a com- 

und diſcous flower, but their ſeeds deſtitute of down. 

hey bear their flowers in cluſters, ſpreading round in 
the form of an umbrella, Of this kind are the com- 
mon Marygold, common Daiſy, Camomile, &c. 

CORYMBUS, among. ancient botaniſts, e 
cluſters of Berries, as thoſe of Ivy, &c. It is alſo uſed 
by modern botaniſts, to ſignify a compound diſcous flower, 
which does not fly away in down. 

COS T MARV, a ſpecies of the Tanſey or Tanzy. 
See the article TANSEV. 2 

COTTON, Goſytium, a genus of plants of which 
there are four ſpecies. 1. Cotton with leaves having 
five lobes, and an herbaceous ſtalk. 2. Cotton with 
entire leaves having three lobes. - 3. Cotton with hand- 
ſhaped leaves, having five ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and a 
ſhrubby ſtalk. 4. Fineſt American Cotton with a green 
ſeed. ME 
The firſt ſpecies is the common Levant Cotton, 
which is cultivated in ſeveral iſlands of the Archipelago, 
likewiſe in Malta, Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples; 
it is ſown in tilled ground in the ſpring of the year, and 
is ripe in about four months after, when it is cut down 
in harveſt as corn in England, the plants always periſh- 
ing ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe : this plant grows about 
two feet high, with an herbaceous ſtalk, garniſhed with 


ſmooth leaves divided into five lobes. The ſtalks ſend out a | 


few weak branches upward, which are garniſhed with 
leaves of the ſame form but ſmaller. The flowers are 
produced at the extremities of the branches; theſe have 
. two large empalements, the outer is cut into three parts, 


and the inner into five. The petals of the flower are of 


a pale yellow colour, inclining to white ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval capſules, which open in four parts, hav- 
ing four cells, filled with ſeeds wrapped up in a down, 
which is the Cotton, 

The ſecond grows naturally in ſeveral iſlands of the 
Weſt Indies; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſmooth ſtalk four 
or five feet high, ſending out a few fide branches, which 
are garniſhed with ſmooth leaves divided into three 
lobes. The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, 
but are larger, and of a deeper yellow. The pods are 
larger, and the ſeeds are black. 

he third ſort has a perennial ſhrubby ſtalk, which 
riſes ſix or eight feet high, and divides into many 
branches, which are ſmooth. The flowers are produced 
at the ends of the branches; theſe are larger than thoſe 
of the two former ſorts, and are of a deep yellow colour. 
The pods of this ſort are larger than thoſe of the for- 
mer. | 

The fourth ſort is a native of the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies ; 
this is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
| ſeeds are ripe, It riſes to the height of three feet or 
more, and ſends out many lateral branches, theſe are 
hairy, and garniſhed with leaves, having in ſome three, 
and in others five acute-pointed hairy lobes. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides, and at the ends of 


the branches, which are large, of a dingy ſulphur co- 


lour, each petal having a large purple ſpot at the baſe ; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by oval pods, which open in 
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four cells, filled with oblong green ſeeds, wrapped up 


in a ſoft down, The ſtaple of this is much finer than 
either of the other ſpecies, and the Cotton from this 
ſhrub is preferable to any other yet known. 

Culture of the CoTToON. 

Theſe, being all tender plants, will not thrive in the 
open air in England. The firſt and fourth ſorts will 
ripen their ſeeds here, if they are ſown early in the 
ſpring, upon a good hot-bed; and, when the plants 
come up, tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, to bring them 
forward, When they are grown too tall to remain un- 
der the frames, they ſhould be removed into the tan-bed 
of the ſtove, and ſhifted into larger pots if their roots 
have filled the others. With this management their 
flowers will appear in July, and towards the end of Sep- 
tember the ſeeds will ripen, and the pods will be as 
large as thoſe produced in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 
but if the plants are not brought forward early in the 
ſpring, it will be late in the ſummer before the plants 
will appear and there will be no hopes of the pods com- 
ing to perfection. 6 

he ſhrub Cotton will riſe from the ſeeds very eaſily, 
if they are ſown upou a good hot-bed, which ſhould be 
done early in the ſpring, and if brought forward in the 
ſame manner as has been directed for the former ſorts, 
the plants will grow five or ſix feet high the ſame ſum- 
mer ; but it is difficult to preſerve the — through the 
winter, unleſs they are hardened gradually in Auguſt 
during the continuance of the warm weather, for being 
forced on in ſummer renders them incapable of reſiſting 
the leaſt injury. They ſhould then be placed in the 
bark-ſtove in autumn, and kept in the firſt claſs of 
heat; this is the only method of preſerving them through 
our winters. 

Sie COTTON-TREE, Bombax, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the monodelphia polyandria, 
and of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Silk Cotton 
with fingered leaves and-a prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk. 
2. Silk Cotton with fingered leaves and a ſmooth ſtalk. 
3. Silk Cotton with five cornered hairy leaves, and a 
jointed herbaceous ſtalk. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are natives of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. The firſt ſort riſes to the height of 
hive or fix feet, and ſpreads naturally into many branches. 
The leaves are large and beautifully formed; each is di- 
vided, nearly to the ſtalk, into five parts, which ſpread 
as the fingers of a hand: their colour is a very deep 
green on the upper ſide, but paler underneath ; and on 
the ſtalk there are prickles. The flowers are large and 
very elegant, their colour is a pale yellow, often tinged 
with purple; and their cups are a ſingular beauty in the 
plant, they are vaſt, rounded, ribbed and jagged. The 
flowers do not terminate the branches, but grow in 
great number from the ſides of the ſhoots. - After theſe 
come the ſeed-veilels, which are rounded but pointed, 
and contain each, in four cells, many large ſeeds, wrap- 
ped round in a ſnowy and ſoft down, which is Cot- 
ton. | Fo | 

The ſecond ſort grows with a very ſtrait ſmooth ſtem 
to a great height. The branches toward the top are 
garniſhed with leaves compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine 
oblong, ſmooth, little leaves, which are ſpear- ſhaped. 
The flower buds appear at the ends of the branches, and 
ſoon after the flowers expand, which are compoſed of 
five oblong, purple petals. When theſe fall off, they 
are ſucceeded by oval fruit, as large as a ſwan's egg, 
having a thick ligneous cover, which, when ripe, opens 
in five parts, and is full of a dark ſhort Cotton, incloſ- 


ing many roundiſh feeds, as large as ſmall peaſe. 


he third ſort is a native of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; 
it has ſoft herbaceous ſtalks very full of joints. The 
leaves come out on long hairy footſtalks at the top of the 
plant; their under ſides are covered with a ſhort, brown, 
hairy down, and are cut on their edges into five angles, 
Theſe plants have not as yet flowered in England ; but 
the down, incloſed in the pods, which are procured 
from the places where it is native, is of a moſt beauti- 
ful purple, 
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Culture of the SiLkK COTTON-TREEF, 

ä The plants of all theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; thoſe 
of the two firſt forts will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant 
in a ſhort time after they are up, when they ſhould be 
Each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into 
2 moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, being cateful to 
ſhade them from the ſun, till they have taken freſh 
root, after which they ſhould have a large ſhare of air 
admitted to therh when the weather is warm, to prevent 
their being drawn up weak, In this bed they may re- 
main till autumn, provided there is room for the plants 
under the glaſſes. hen the heat of the bed declines, 
the tan ſhould be ſtirred up, and freſh added to it; and 
if the plants have filled the pots with their roots, the 
ſhould be ſhifted into pots a little larger : but there mu 
be care taken not to over-pot them, for nothing is more 
injurious to theſe plants, than being put into large pots, 
in which they will never thrive. | 

In autumn they muſt be removed into the bark- ſtove, 
where they muſt conſtantly remain, being too tender to 
thrive in this country, in any other ſituation. In 
winter they muſt have but little water, eſpecially if they 
caſt their 4 

ftantly refreſhed with it, and in warm weather muſt 
have plenty of freſh air admitted to them. 

Theſe plants require a large ftove where they may 
have room to grow. F 

COVENTRY-BELLS, a 
See the article CAMPANULA. 

COWSLIP, a ſpecies of the Primroſe, 
ticle PRIMROSE. | 

Jeruſalem COWSLIP, a ſpecies of L 
the article LuxnGwoRrT. 

CRAB-TREE, a 
APPLE-TREE. 8 5 

CRANE'S-BILL, Geranium. See the article Ge- 
RANIUM. 1 | 

CRANIOLARTIA, a genus of plants, which has no 
Engliſh name, and of which there are only two ſpecies. 
I: Craniolaria, with heart-ſhaped, angular leaves. 2. 
Craniolaria, with ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the neighbourhood 
of Carthagena, in | Spain ; it riſes with a branching 
ſtalk, about two fect high: the branches come out op- 
poſite, the flowers are produced from the fides and ends 


— 4 


See the ar- 


* 


ſpecies of the A 


of the branches, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks, having 


an inflated ſneath or cover, out of which the tube of the 
flower ariſes, which is ſeven or eight inches long, and 
very ſlen der, but at the top is parted into two lips, the 
under being large, and divided into three broad ſegments, 
the middle being larger than the other two; the upper 
lip is roundifh and entire; the flowers are ſucceeded by 
oblong fruit, having a thick dry ſkin, which opens 
lengthways, incloſing a hard furrowed nut, with two 
recurved horns. 
The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally at the Havannah, 
and ſome of the other iſlands in America, This riſes 

with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, 


* 


dividing upward into a few branches; the flowers are | 


produced from the ſides of the branches, growing ſeveral | 

together on the ſame foot-ſtalk : they are of a greeniſh 

yellow, with browniſh ſpots on the infide ; they have a 

ſwelling tube, which is recurved, and the brim is ſlightly 

divided into five unequal ſegments, | 
Culture of the CRANIOLARIA: 

The firſt ſort is an annual plant; the feeds muſt 
be ſown in the ſpring, upon a hot-bed ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they muſt be each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them carefully from the ſun till they 
have again taken root ; aſter which the freſh air may be 
admitted to them freely, which will prevent their being 
drawn up weak. | 
Theſe plants are too tender to bear the open air of 
our climate, for which reaſon, when they are grown too 
large to remain under the frames, they muſt be removed | 
into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed, where 
they will flower, and with good management often per- 


aves : but in ſummer they ſhould be con- 


ſpecies of the Campanula. 


ungwort. See | 
pple-T ee, See | 


| 


: CRE ; 
fect their ſeeds ; theſe ſhould remain on the plant till 


they drop, otherwiſe they will not grow; for the outer 
covers of thoſe ſeeds ſplit open, LY drop off before the 


ſeeds are quite ripe. $4” 1 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſpecies muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed in the ſpring: and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate. 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed; where they 
muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have again taken 
root, after which they ſhould have freſh air admitted 
to them daily. In autumn remove them into the bark- 
ſtove, and plunge them into the tan- bed, after which 
they may be treated in the fame manner as other tender 
plants from the ſame countries. . 
CRESS, Nafturtium, there are many ſpecies of this 
genus, but the three following are the only ones culti- 
vated in gardens. 1. Crefs, with oblong leaves, ending 
in many points, and an erect ftalk; or common garden 
Crefs. 2. Creſs, with the lower leaves divided, but 
thoſe on the ſtalks oblong and entire, and an erect 
branching ſtalk; or broad-leaved garden Creſs. 
Creſs, with leaves ending in many points, and trailing 
ſtalks; or Swine's Creſs. 
The firſt fort is commonly cultivated in gardens as 
a ſallad herb; there is a variety of this, whoſe lower 
leaves are much curled on.the edges; this was formerly 
cultivated in greater plenty than at preſent, 172. 
The ſtalks of the ſecond ſpecies riſe much higher, and 
branch out more than thoſe of the common ſort, and the 
branches grow more upright; this was formerly much 
more cultivated than at preſent. | 
The curled ſort is preſerved in gardens 
. but the common ſort is 
uſe. 


for the ſake of 
equally as good for 
Takes 


Culture of the Cxxss. 


The ſeeds of the common ſort muſt be ſown during 


the winter ſeaſon upon a moderate hot-bed, and covered 


with mats or glaſſes to preſerve it from great rains or 
froſt, both which would injure it greatly at that ſeaſon. 
In the ſpring it may be — in warm borders, where 
it muſt be defended from cold winds. When it is in- 
tended to continue all the ſummer, it muſt be fown upon 
ſhady borders, and the ſowing repeated every third — 
| otherwiſe it will be too large for uſe, for at that ſeaſon it 
grows very faſt. | 
The curled ſort ſhould be ſown ſomewhat thinner than 
the common fort, and when the plants come up they 
ſhould be drawn out, ſo as to leave the remaining ones 
half an inch aſunder, which will give them room to ex- 
pand their leaves, | 
In order to preſerve the variety with curled leaves 
diſtinct, all ſuch plants as appear inclined to degenerate 
from their kind, muſt be carefully ſeparated, leaving 
only ſuch as have their leaves very much curled, being 
careful not to intermix them together. 
When the ſeeds are ripe, the plants ſhould be drawn 
up, and ſpread upon a cloth two or three days to dry, 
after which the ſeeds ſhould be beaten out, and preſerved 
in a dry place for uſe. : wt 
Indian CRESS, Trepæolum, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the o&andria monogynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies, 1. Indian Creſs, with leaves, 
which are almoſt divided into five lobes, and obtuſe 
petals to the flowers, called the common, or ſmall Indian 
| Creſs. 2. Indian Creſs, with entire leaves, and acute- 
pointed briſtly petals to the flowers, commonly called 
Indian Cxeſs. 4 | | 
Ot the firſt ſpecies there are two varieties, one with a 
deep orange-coloured flower, inclining to red, and the 
other with a pale yellow flower; it has a trailing herba- 
ceous ſtalk, garniſhed with leaves almoſt circular, they 
are ſmooth and of a preyiſh colour; the flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon long 
ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are compoſed of five acute- 
pointed petals, the two upper of which are large and 
rounded ; the three under are narrow, their tails join 
together, and axe lengthened into a tail two. inches 


long, — 
a Th 


* 
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This plant flowers from Midſummer till the froſt puts | is a fine deep green, and each has along the middle a 
& Hop wo If in aut... - I. Erb. line of perfect 11 A 0k: | 

The: ſecond ſort grows naturally about Lima; this has | The flowers riſe from the head of this united body, 
larger ſtalks, leaves, and flowers, than the former ; the with long tubes, which ferve them as ſtalks and they are 
borders of the leaves are indented almoſt into lobes, and large and e a ter of the 
the petals of the flowers are rounded at their points. | one head is oſten eight or ten, and they diſplay them- 
There are two colours of this ſort as in the former, and | ſelves in various poſitions, ſome upright, ſome drooping 
one with double flowers, which is propagated by cut- inwards, and others turning ont,” ſo that the whole tutt 
tings, for it does not produce ſeeds, 5 

Culiure of the INDIAN Caess. WE | | 

Theſe are annual plants, though they may be con- from the tube, and theſe. ſo large, that they reſemble 
dinued through the winter, if they are kept in pots, and as, their round colour 18 2 D or pearly white, 
ſheltered in a ood green- houſe. 3 tak 27 ut they are ined and diverſi 
= hey are — propagated by cuttings, but the and Ie © 
aſüal method is to raiſe them from ſeeds z theſe ſhould | ments uſually have the colour deepeſt, and in greateſt 
be ſown iti April, in the places where they are deſigned | quantity ;. the inner ones are ſometimes perfectly white, 
to remain, which ſhould be where the ſtalks may have | and ſometimes light'y tinged. 
ſupport : for they will climb fix or eight feet high, when ü 3 
they are trained up, and then their flowers make an Parting of the roots is the common method of propa- 
elegant appearance: but when they trail upon the | gating it: but to proceed for ever in this manner, is 
ground „ they ſoon wither; and their beauty is entirely always to fee the ſame dull round of flowers ; the atten- 
a - | 


— 


Sciatica CRESS. . See the article Candy-TurT. | raiſing them from ſeeds; this, though flow, will be 
- CROCUS,. Saffron, a genus of plants, ranged b always found the true method to produce variety, The 
Linnzus among the triandria monogynia, and of whic 
according to ſome authors there are four ſpecies, but the 
above-named writer enumetates two only. 1. Crocus, | | 
with a ſpatha of one valve near the root, with a very | them either of beauty or of value. The beſt plants to 
long tube to the flower; being the cultivated or true | fix upon for this purpoſe, are thoſe in which the flowers 
pa ron, 2. Crocus, with a two leaved ſpatha; and a | are moſt numerous, and have the ſtrongeſt purple; theſe 
ort tube to the flower. | going 5 
There are many ſeminal variations of this flower in | ſhew their beauty, when the gardener muſt take all the 
our gardens ; the deſcription and culture of two or three lower flowers the cluſter, leaving only three, or at 
of them will be a ſufficient direction to the gardener for | the moſt four, of the upper ones to blow to perfection. 
the reſt. | Let him give the plant a little water every day, and 
The firſt ſpecies is the plant which produces that | always ſhade it from the noon ſun : this will keep it 
well-known drug called Saffron ; this has a roundiſh, | muc longer in flower, and conſequently the ſeeds will 
bulbous root, as large as a ſmall nutmeg; from the | ripen gradually, When the flower is fallen, the ſame 
upper part of the root come out the flowers, which to- | care muſt be taken that the plant may not be hurt: let 
gether with the young leaves, whoſe tops juſt appear, | it have water moderately once in three days; clear away 
are cloſely wrapped about by a thin ſpatha, or ſheath, all weeds, and break the earth round about it with @ * 
which parts within the ground, and opens on one fide ; trowel, but not too near the main root. The firſt week 
the tube of the flower is very long, ariſi immediately in May the ſeeds will be ripe, Let the head be carefully 
from the bulb, without Sor k, and at the top is | taken off, and laid upon a papered ſhelf, and then pre- 
divided into fix oval obtuſe ſegments, which are equal, | pare the following compoſt for them. 
and of a purple blue colour. In the bottom of the tube | Mix together a barrow of freſh and light paſture earth, 
is N a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, | half a barrow of pond mud, a buſhel of old cow-dung, 
which is not more than half the length of the petal, | and half a buſhel of ſand : beat and break theſe all very 
crowned with three oblong golden ſtigmas, which is the | well together, and ſiſt the whole through a coarſe wire 
Saffron. | ſieve, throwing away the lumps; which will be prin- 
This plant flowers in October, and the leaves keep | cipally the worſt part of the cow-dung. | Y 
rowing all the winter, but it never produces any ſeeds Bore half a dozen holes at diſtances, in the bottom of 
| ay | a box made of rough boards, and cover them with ſome 
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Culture of this Crocus, ; coarſe gravel, that the water may always have free 
It is propagated by parting the roots; the fibres. of | paſlage. . 
theſe roots periſh — * their leaves do, and they may Pour in the mould, and ſet the box upon ſome brick 
therefore, like all other roots of the ſame kind, be taken | ſupports, one brick thickneſs above ground; clear the 
up as ſoon as the leaves appear dead, and laid by in a dry | ſeeds from the heads, and ſpread them at a little diſtance, 
place till the beginning of Auguſt, at which time they | when they have lain four days, and the mould in the box 
muſt be planted again; they ſhould be planted in holes | is ſettled, level the ſurface, and ſcatter them upon it 
made with a dibble, about two inches deep, and at two | carefully. The firſt week in June is the beſt time for 
inches diſtance from one another; and rake the earth | this ſowing, The ſeeds muſt be covered a finger's 
over them till they are covered about an inch deep. | breadth with the ſame compoſt ſifted over them, and the 
The leaves are ſo ſhort when the flowers appear, that | place where the box ſtands muſt be open to the morning 
it ſeems produced on a naked ſtalk, but as that decays | ſun only, When the mould is too dry, it muſt have 
they grow to a conſiderable length; theſe look but un- | a gentle watering in an evening; if very hard rains 
fightly when the flowers are gone, but they ſhould not | come, a covering ſhould be hung over the box; and care ly 
be cut, for that greatly weakens the root for the next muſt be taken to deſtroy all ſhoots of weeds as ſoon as i} 
ſeaſon's flowering. 8 ſ they appear, At the approach of winter the box muſt be 1 
Polyanthus CROC US. This is a moſt beautiful vari- removed to a place where it may have all the ſun it can, | 
ation of the common Crocus; the root is roundiſh, | In ſpring it muſt be removed to its former ſituation, and A 
white within, and covered with a brown ſkin ; the leaves | treated as before. WL ko 1 
are numerous: and thoſe, and the baſes of the flowers, | Thus the foundation is laid for a fine variety of flow- 
with the ſcabbard which riſes from this part, and ſerves | ers. Weeds and moſs are to be cleared off as they riſe, 
them as a cup, unite in a mannet together, and form and the young plants muſt have frequent and very gentle 
one common body; the leaves are long and very narrow, |. waterings. bo 
they naturally grow in an arched form, riſing circularly | When the leaves are decayed let ſome freſh earth be 
from wa and drooping at the point: their colour | fifted over the roots, about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
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neſs, and toward winter let the box be again removed 
ummer, when 


into its ſunny ſituation. The ſucceeding 
the leaves are decayed, let the mould be carefully broke 
and looſened in the box. A border muſt now be dug 
-up for the roots; and the beſt ſoil for them is the com- 
mon garden mould, with ſome freſh paſture earth dug 
in among it. Let as much of this oil as will make 
two inches in depth be kept off, and draw lines length- 
ways, and acroſs at three inches diſtance, and the earth 
well broken that lies out. | 8815 
Now all the mould which was in the box muſt be 
carefully ſifted, and the roots taken out, Set one of 


theſe upright in the centre of every ſquare marked upon 
and ſift the mould over them 


the border by the line; 
which was left out for that purpoſe. 

Thus let them remain, keeping the: bed clear from 
weeds till ſpring; and then Jet the mould be carefully 
and gently ſtirred at the ſurface, and a quarter of an 
inch of freſh ſifted on. The ſame muſt be done in au- 
tumn when the leaves are decayed, and-by this method 
there will 'be produced an 'original ſtock of the fineſt 
kinds; among which there is no doubt of meeting with 
many new ones : after which they may be multiplied by 
parting the roots, which ſhoufd' be done once in three 
years. | N 


Their proper management is then as follows; every | 


off-ſet- muſt be planted in a feparate hole two inches 
deop, made with a trowel, that the mould may lie looſe; 
and thoſe which are intended to produce off-ſets ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain in the ground the full time already 
mentioned. The others ſhould be taken up when the 
leaves are decayed, ' and planted again in September. 
Single and Boll CROCUS. This flower is worthy 
the attention of the curious. The root is roundiſh, 
covered with à brown bark, and furniſhed” at the baſe 
with many fibres. The leaves are numerous, very nar- 
row, and of a conſiderable length; Py terminate in 4 
point; and they riſe, together with the ſtalks, ſurround- 
ed by a fine pale membrane. Their colour is a live 
but not very deep green; and they have a faint white rib 
along the middle. The flowers are large and beautiful ; 
they riſe from the root with a long tube, ſurrounded b 
a thin and ragged membrane; and they are of a molt 
elegant gold yellow: the diviſion,” as in the other Cro- 
cus's, is into ſix long and large ſegments, reſembling ſo 
many petals; and of theſe three ſtand more outward 
than the others; - theſe three have each a rib of purple 
running all their length, deeper toward their bottom 
and paler upwards; and the inner ſegments have the 
tips purple. Within the flower ſtand three filaments of 
a yellow colour, and tipped with golden buttons; and 
in the midſt of this a ſingle ſtyle. The ſcabbard or 
film ſurrounding the lower tube of the flower, is form- 
| ed of a ſingle piece; and from the body of the flower 
there run down this tubular part fix lines of - purple 
continued from thoſe which run along the fegments, - 
This is the appearance of the flower in its common 
ſingle ſtate. But when, by art, it is rendered double, 
the beauty is incomparably greater. The ſegments be- 
come numerous, and their colour a much brighter yel- 
low than in the ſingle lower. The bottoms of the ſeg- 
ments often ſwell out into a kind of arched or rounded 
buttons; and theſe are throughout, except for a yellow 


line along each edge, of a deep purple. The veins of 
purple run along the ſegments in greater number, two, | 


three, or more on each; and ſending off fide branches 
at ſmall diſtances, theſe intermingle among one another, 
which gives the whole flower a moſt elegant aſpect; 
and this is the condition in which the Crocus makes its 
moſt gorgeous appearance, | | 
Culture of this CRocus. 

The root of this flower will produce off-ſets in abun- 
dance; but if they have not freſh ſoil every year, they 
will decline in luſtre. The beſt method is to raiſe the 


plant from ſeed, the manner of which has been already 
deſcribed in treating of the Polianthus Crocus ; the on- 
ly difference is that this kind requires a richer ſoil, 
which may be obtained by mixing cow-dung with the 
mould, as that fertilizes without heating. 
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CROWFOOT, Ranunculus. See the article Ra- 
NUNCULUS. | | 
" Mue-CROWFOOT,' Adoxa, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the octandria tetragynia, and 
of which there is only one ſpecies. Ren 

This is a perennial plant which grows naturally in 
the woods in England, and moſt other countries in Eu- 
rope, | CO TE OOO 

Culture of the Muſe CRowroor. 
It is propagated by parting the roots in autumn, 


which ſhould be planted in the ſhade of trees or ſhrubs ; 


this done 7 no farther care. | | 
CROWN IMPERIAL, a ſpecies of the Fritilaria. 
See the article FRITILARK IA. 8 | 
Several varieties of this flower are preſerved in curious 
* but as the ſame method of culture is proper 
or them all, we ſhall only make particular mention of 


the moſt elegant, viz. + 
* Majeſtic CROWN IMPERIAL. The root is bul- 
bous, but of a particular form, rounded, thick, and 


flatted, and is compoſed of many thick pointed jui 
ſcales; of a yellowiſh white, more or leſs tinged ith 
purple, and of a diſagreeable rank ſmell. From this, 
early in ſpring, burſts through the mould a vaſt firm 
ſhoot, cluſtered with leaves, and loaded with buds of 
many flowers. As the plant advances in height it ac- 
quires 4 moreregular form. The ſtalk riſes two feet and 
a half in height, and is very thick, firm, ſtriated, and 
green. The leaves are placed irregularly, and in great 
numbers about the lower part of it: they are lon 
moderately broad, of a fine green, ſharp-pointed, and 
undivided at the ed. For ſome ſpace above theſe 
leaves the ſtalk is naked, ſmooth; of a faint yellowiſſi 
green tinged with a purpliſhcaſt; and frequently ſpotted very 
beautifully. At the top ſtands an elegant head, compoſed 
partly of leaves and partly of flowers. The flowers are eight 
or ten in number, and they riſe each between twoof thoſe 
leaves which form the cornuoſe head. Theſe leaves are 
placed obliquely upwards, and form a crown like that of 
the Pine-Apple. The flowers hang down ; they are of 
a deep yellow ; and fometimes there run through it 
ſtripes of a fainter gold, very pleafing. Each flower has 
its ſeparate footſtalk, ſometimes theſe. with the crown 
of leaves terminate the whole; but when the plant is in 
its higheſt perfection, the main ſtalk is not terminated 
by the head of flowers and leaves, but continued through 
them: and after running up naked and flender to a little 
height above the tops of the leaves, it has a ſecond 
ſmaller crown of leaves and flowers, diſpoſed exactly as 
the firſt, but leſs; and above theſe there will alſo ſome- 
times riſe a third. | | 

The flowers in theſe upper ſtages perfectly reſe 
thoſe of the lower, but 2 are lefs Aeg * 

Culture of the CROWN IMPERIAL. 

The common method of propagating this plant is by 
its oft-ſets; theſe are produced freely, and they grow 
with little trouble to perfection; but in this, © as in all 
other inſtances where there, can be varieties obtained, 
the manner of raifing-it from ſeed is much preferable ta 
that of raiſing it by off-ſets, 

For 'this purpoſe, let the ſeeds be ſaved from ſuch 
plants as are robuſt, and have a great number of flowers. 
Theſe muſt be ſown in autumn upon any of the light 
compoſts, and the young plants weeded and watered. 
When their leaves decay, let them be covered with a 
finger's breadth of the ſame ſoil ſifted over them. The 
next year let them be planted at fix inches diſtance in 
another bed, and there ſtand to flower. Then mark the 
fineſt, and tranſplant them into a new bed, at two feet 
diſtance ; and if theſe double and triple crowned kinds 
do not appear from this ſowing, let the ſeeds of thoſe 
ſelected plants be ſown again, and treated with the ſame 
care. When the fineſt of this ſecond ſowing have been 
planted out in their proper beds, let them be propagated 
by off-ſets, 

The true management is to take the roots up as foon 
as the leaves decay, and hardening them in the air, to 
keep them out of the ground till Auguſt, They muſt 
then be planted at a yard diſtance: and this repeated 


every 
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taking off the off. ſets, and planting them 
my 4 beds the e till they are of a bigneſs to 
flower in perfection. 

CUCKOW PINT, Arun. 
ARUM. | 

CUCULLARIA, a ſpecies of the Fumatory. See 
FUMATORY- . 

CUCUMBER, Cucumis, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the monoecia ſyngeneſia, and of which 
there are ſeven ſpecies, but two only are uſually culti- 
vated in our gardens. 1. The common garden Cucumber. 
2. The long urkey Cucumber. The firſt fort is the Cu- 
cumber which is generally cultivated for the table, and 
is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. The ſecond 
ſort is the long Turkey Cucumber, which is alſo pretty 
well known in England. The ſtalks and leaves of this 
are much larger than thoſe of the common ſort. The 
fruit is generally twice the length and has a ſmooth 
rind. There are green and white fruit of this, as well 
as of the common bot, which differ in bur little, except 
colour. The white is leſs watery than the green, 
for which reaſon it is held in greater eſteem. 

Culture of the CUCUMBER, 

To raiſe early Cucumbers, the generality of gardeners 
put their ſeeds into a hot-bed before Chriſtmas, but 
where there is the conveniency of a ſtove for raiſing 
theſe plants it is attended with leſs trouble than a com- 
mon hot-bed, and is a much ſurer method, becauſe the 
plants will have a much greater ſhare of air than under 
frames ; therefore when there is this convenience, the 
ſeeds may be ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged into the 
tan-bed, in the warmeſt part of the ſtove. The ſeeds 
ſhould be at leaſt three or four Mine old. When the 
plants are up, and begin to put out their rough leaf, 
there ſhould be a ſufficient number of ſmall pots filled 
with good earth, and plunged into the bark-bed, that 
the earth may be warmed to receive the plants, which 
ſhould be pricked into theſe pots, two plants in each ; 
but when they have taken root and are ſafe, the 
worſt ſhould be drawn out, being careful not to diſturb 
the roots of that which is left. 

In the management of theſe plants there muſt be 
great care taken not to give them too much water, and 
it will be very proper to put the water into the ſtove ſome 
hours before it is uſed, that the chill may be taken off, 
but there muſt be caution uſed not to make it too warm, 
for that will deſtroy the plants; they ſhould alſo be 
guarded from the moiſture which frequently drops from 
the glaſles of the ſtoves which is very hurtful to theſe 
plants while young. | | 

Prepare a proper quantity of new dung for making a 
hot-bed to receive them. The dung ſhould not be too 
full of ſtraw ; mix it well together, and throw it into a 
heap, adding ſome ſea-coal oo toit; after it has lain 
thus a few days, it ſhould be carefully turned over, and 
again laid in a heap, repeat this a third time, which will 
rot the ſtraw and mix it thoroughly with the dung. The 
place where the bed is made ſhould be ſheltered with 
recd-hedyes, and the ground ſhould be dry, Here make 
a trench of a proper lenzth and breadth, and a foot deep 
at leaſt, into which the dung ſhould be thrown, and 
carefully ſtirred up and mixed, till no part is left un- 
ſeparated ; very often for want of this care a bed ſettles 
unequally. | 

There ſhould alſo be great care taken to beat the 
dung down cloſe in every part of the bed alike. When 
the bed is finiſhed, the 4 and glaſſes ſhould be put 
upon it to keep out the rain, but there ſhould be no earth 
laid upon the dung till two or three days after, that the 
ſteam of the dung may have time to evaporate. If there 
ſhould be any danger of the bed burning, it will be 
proper to lay ſome ſhort old dung, or ſome neat's dung, 
over the top of the hot-dung, about two inches thick, 
which will keep down the heat. The uſual quantity of 
dung allowed for making the beds at this ſeaſon, is one 
good cart load to each light. 

In about three days the bed will be in a proper tem- 
perature of heat to receive the plants ; at which time the 
dung ſhould be covered over with dry earth about two 
inches, and in the middle of the bed it ſhould be a 


See the article 


foot thick. 


Ne : 

This ſhould be laid upon the dung two 
or three days before the plants are removed into the bed, 
that the earth may be properly warmed, Then the 
plants ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the pots, pre- 
ſerving all the earth to their roots, and placed on the 
top of the earth in the middle of the bed, 'Two of 
theſe plants will be ſufficient for each light, and theſe 
ſhould be placed at about ſeven or eight inches aſunder, 
but not all their roots together, as is too often practiſed, 
When the plants are thus ſituated in the bed, the earth 
which was laid a foot thick in the middle of it, ſhould 
be drawn up round the ball which remained to the roots 
of the plants, into which they will ſoon ſtrike. For 
the earthing of theſe beds, there ſhould always be a 
3 of good earth laid under cover, to keep it dry, 
or if it is taken up wet it will chill the beds, and alſo 


occaſion great damps in them; therefore it is quite ne- 


ceſſary to have a ſufficient quantity of earth prepared long 
before it is uſed, 


When the plants are ſettled they muſt have proper air 
and water, according to the weather, being careful, 
when it is cold, not to admit too much of the former, 
nor give too much of the latter : the glaſſes ſhould alſo 


be well covered with mats = night, to keep up the. 
r 


warmth of the bed, and ſome freſh earth ſhould be laid 
upon it at different times, which ſhould'be put at ſome 
diſtance from the roots of the plants, till it is warmed, 
and then ſhould be drawn up round the heap of earth, 


in which the plants grow; this ſhould be raiſed to the 


full height of the former ball, that the roots of the 
plants may the more eaſily ſtrike into it; by this method 
of ſupplying the earth the whole ſurface of the bed will 
be covered a foot deep with it, which will be'of great 
ſervice to the roots of the plants, for where the earth is 
very ſhallow, the leaves will always hang in the heat of 
the day, unleſs they are ſhaded, and the plants will re- 
quire more water to keep them alive, than is proper ta 
allow them. By thus gradually applying the earth, it 
will be freſh : and much better for the roots of the plants 
than that which has been long upon the bed, and has 
been too much moiſtened by the ſteamarifing fromthe dung. 

If the heat of the bed ſhould decline, there ſhould 


be ſome freſh hot dung laid round the ſides of it to renew 


the heat; for if that ſhould fail at the time the fruit ap- 
pears, they will fall off and periſh, therefore this ſhould 
be carefully regarded; and when the plants have put 
out ſide branches, commonly called runners, they ſhould 
be properly placed, and pegged down with ſmall forked 
ſticks, to prevent their riſing up to the glaſſes, and alſo 
from croſſing, and entangling with each other. By thus 
properly directing them at firſt, there will be no neceſ- 
ſity of twiſting and tumbling the plants afterwards, 
which is always hurtful to them. 
When the earth of the bed is laid the full thickneſs, 
it will be neceſſary to raiſe the frames, otherwiſe the 
| will be too cloſe to the plants; but when this is 
one, there muſt be care taken to ſtop the earth very 
cloſe round the ſides of the frame, to prevent the cold 
air from entering under them. The watering of the 
plants, and admitting freſh air to them muſt be diligent- 
ly attended to, otherwiſe they will ſoon be deſtroyed, 
for a little neglect either of not admitting air, or letting 
in too much; by over watering, or by ſtarving the 
plants, will very ſoon deſtroy them paſt recovery. 
When the fruit of the Cucumbers are fairly be, if the 


| bed is of a proper temperature of heat, they will ſoon 


ſwell and become fit for uſe; after which all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved, is to water the plants properly, 
which ſhould be done by ſprinkling the water all over 
the bed, for the roots of the plants will extend them- 
ſelves to the ſides of the bed; therefore thoſe who are 
inclined to continue theſe plants as long as poſſible in 
vigour, ſhould add a ſufficient thickneſs of dung and 
earth all round the ſides of the bed, ſo as to enlarge them 
to near double their firſt width; this will ſupply nou- 
riſhment to the roots of the plants, whereby they may 


be continued fruitful great part of the ſummer; where- 


as, when this is not practiſed the roots of the plants 
when they have reached = ſides of the bed, are dried 


by 
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by the wind and ſun, ſo that the plants languiſh and 


decay long before their time. | 

In gardens where there is not the convenience of a 
ſtove, the ſeeds, for early Cucumbers, ſhould be ſown 
in ſmall halfpenny pots, and theſe placed in a well pre- 


pared hot-bed, as they can then eaſily be removed from 


one bed to another, if the heat ſhould decline; or on 
the contrary, if the heat ſhould be too great, the pots 
may be raiſed up, which will prevent the ſeed or young 
plants from being 7 thereby. When the plants 
are come up, -there ſhould be a freſh hot · bed prepared, 
with a ſufficient number of halfpenny pots plunged 
therein, ready to receive them, into which they muſt be 
lanted in the ſame manner as before directed ; and the 
fter management of the plants muſt be nearly the ſame; 
but as the 1 of the hot - bed frequently occaſions great 
damps, there muſt be cate taken to turn and wipe the 
| rnd frequently, to prevent the condenſed moiſture 
alling on the plants, which is very deſtructive to them. 
Air muſt be admitted at all proper times, when the 
weather is mild ; and the bed muſt always be kept in a 
proper temperature of heat; for the want of fire muſt be 
ſupplied by the heat of the dung. They may after- 
wards be treated in the manner already directed. 

The ſeeds for the ſecond crop ſhould be ſown about 
the middle of March, or a little later if the ſpring is 
backward, either under a bell ary or in the upper- 
fide of your early hot-bed, and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another mo- 
derate hot-bed, at the diſtance of about two inches 
aſunder ; here they muſt be covered with bell or hand- 

laſſes, ſet quite cloſe to each other, and they ſhould 
* ſhaded and ſparingly watered, until they have taken 
root; they ſhould alſo be aired as much as the weather 
will permit, by raifing up the glaſſes on the oppoſite fide 
from the wind, in order to ſtrengthen them ; and when 
hey have begun to put out their rough leaves, they muſk 
be again tranſplanzed on the ridges where they are to 
remain. FAS 

Theſe ridges are made with new horſe-dung, in the 
ame manner as before directed for the hot-bed, ex- 
cepting that they are neither ſo thick nor ſo wide. 
About two feet four inches will be ſufficient for the 
trenches in which they are made ; but their length may 
be whatever is moſt convenient, accarding to the number 
of plants intended for them, The trenches for theſe 
ridges ſhould be. about ten inches deep in dry ground ; 


but if the ſoil is wet, very little earth need be dug 


away. 


enough for five or ſix holes of Cucumbers, at the diſtance 
of about three feet and a half from each other; this 
ridge of dung being well beaten down and levelled at top, 
ſhould be covered with earth about four inches deep, and 
the ſame thickneſs of it ſhould be laid over the ſides. 
Hillocks of mould ſhould then be raiſed up in the middle 


of the ridge, at every diſtance in which the plants are 


to be ſet; and after theſe have been cloſely covered with 
the glaſſes during twenty-four hours, in order to warm 
the earth, and thereby fit it for the reception of the 
plants, they ſhould be ſtirred up with the hand, ſo as 
to make a little hollow in the middle of each, in the 
form of a baſon ; four plants ſhould then be ſet as far as 
can be from each other, in each of theſe hollows, where 
they muſt again be watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken freſh root ; after which the air muſt be admitted, 
by raiſing the glaſſes as before directed, in proportion to 
the warmth of the weather : but they ſhould be raiſed 
thus only in the middle of the day, till the plants begin 
to fill them ; for after that, they ſhould be propped up 
with a forked ſtick on the ſouth ſide, to a height propor- 
tioned to the increaſe of the plants, which muſt be care- 
fully preſerved from being ſcorched by the ſun, This 
will alſo harden and prepare them for the open air, to 
which they ſhould not, however, be 2 too ſoon, 
becauſe we frequently have — roſts in May, 
which they would not be able to reſiſt. Rather than 
run any hazard of this kind, the glaſſes ſhould be kept 
over them as long as poſſible without damaging the 


About one cart load of dung will make a ridge long 
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plants; and this may be for a conſiderable time, if the 
gates are raiſed all round, by ſetting them on three 
ricks. | 

About the end of May, when the weather begins to 
be ſettled and warm, and rather in a cloudy day which 
ſeems to promiſe rain, than in a very dry and ſunny 
one, the plants ſhould be gently turned down from out 
of the glaſſes; and theſe ſhould thea be ſupported over 
them at the height of four or hve inches from the ground, 
by three forked ſticks, which will hold them up very 
ſecurely, and prevent their bruiſing the ſhoots of the 
plants underneath : for it is beſt not to remove the glaſs 
entirely before the latter end of June or the beginning of 
July, Lira they will preſerve a moiſture about their 
roots much\longer than if they were quite expoſed ts 
the open air. The plants thus turned down will have 
made a conſiderable progreſs by the end of three weeks, 
eſpecially if the [weather has been favourable ; and then 
it is that the Jpaces of ground between the ridges, ar 
along the ſides of the ridge if there be but one, ſhould 
be dug up, and added to the bed, or beds, that the 
roots of the plants may be enabled to ſtrike into it ; for 
they will extend themſelves a great way (ſome ſay as far 
as the vines,) if they are not cramped, The runners of 
the vines ſhould be laid in exact order, without tumb- 
ling them too much, or breaking their leaves. Some 
pin them down gently with little wooden hooks, to pre- 
vent their being blown about by the wind. After this, 
they will require no farther care, except keeping them 
clear from weeds, and watering them when neceſlary, 
that is to ſay, when their greater leaves drop and hans 
down to the Serena een here it is to be obſerved, that 
though pretty frequeMWwatering of them increaſes their 
fruitfulneſs, they are beſt taſted, and wholeſomeſt, when 
they have had but little water; and, though they ſhould 
be watered ſometimes in dry weather, they ſhould be 
carefully defended from rain when it is cold, The ridges 
thus managed will yield large quantities of fruit, from 
June till the latter end of Auguſt, Mr, Mortimer re- 
commends nipping of the top ſhoots of Cucumber plants 
after they have put out three or four joints, as a means 
of making them knit the ſooner for fruit, 

It is trom Cucumbers planted on ridges, like the 
above, that moſt of the gardeners about London ſave 
their ſeeds. To this end, they leave a number of the 
earlieſt and fineſt fruit upon the vines, until their ſeeds 
are r ripe; and then, when the outer cover 
begins to decay, they cut them open, and ſcrape out 
their ſeeds, with the pulp, into a tub, which they cover 
over with a board, to keep out all filth. They let theſe 
ſeeds and pulp remain thus for eight or ten days, only 
ſtirring them well with a ſtick, to the bottom, every day, 
in order to rot the pulp, and make it ſeparate the more 
eaſily from the ſeeds. TP then pour water into the 
tub, and ſtir the whole well about, till there ariſes a 
ſcum, after which they let the ſeeds ſettle to the bottom, 
and pour off the water. This . repeat two or three 
times, till the ſeeds are perfectly cleared from the pulp. 
They then ſpread them upon a mat expoſed to the ſun 
and open air for three or four days, till they are quite dry, 
and after this they put them into bags, and hang them in 
a dry place, where vermin cannot come to them. Th 
will keep good for ſeveral years, but are thought to pro- 
duce the leaſt luxuriant, and therefore moſt fruitful 


plants, when they are three or four years old. 


To avoid the trouble of making beds, or ridges, of 
dung on purpoſe for them, as above deſcribed (which is 
undoubtedly the ſureſt way to have early fruit), many 
people, who are leſs ſolicitous about the earlineſs, or 
even the great plentifulneſs of theſe crops, than the 
trading gardeners about London are obliged to be, only 
dig holes of the ſize of a buſhel, fill them with warm 
ſtable-dung, then ſet in the middle of them four or five 
Cucumber-plants, with as much mould as poſſible about 
their roots, and afterwards earth them up in the form of 
a baſon, to render the watering of them more effectual. 
They ſhade them ti'] they have taken root, and cover 
them for a while with bell or hand-glaſſes, if they have 
any; or they even truſt them at once to the open * | 


U 


three of them will be ſufficient in a 
hole; and then the reſt of them may be plucked up, or 
tranſplanted elſewhere. Some even raiſe them from their 
ſeeds planted in holes of this kind, without any previous 
hot-bed, and they do very well, if the ſeaſon be at all 
favourable. | 

The time for ſowing the latter crop of Cucumbers, 
commonly called picklers, . is the beginning of June. 
The London gardeners 2 ſet theſe between their 
wideſt rows of Cauliflowers, which are four feet and a 
Half aſunder. To this end, they dig ſquare holes about 
three feet and an half from each other, breaking the 
earth well, and hollowing the ſurface of each hole, with 
their hands, till it is like a baſon. They then 
eight or nine ſeeds in the middle of each of theſe 
and cover them with earth to the thickneſs of about half 
an inch. If the weather is very dry, they water them 
gently at the end of a day or two. In five or fix days 
the — will appear above ground; and particular care 
a be taken then to defend them from birds, — 
ſparrows, which will otherwiſe ſoon pinch them off, 
and thereby fruſtrate all expectations of a crop: but this 
danger will be over in little more than a week ; for the 
ſparrows will not meddle with them after they have ex- 
panded their ſeed leaves. Care muſt alſo be taken to 
continue to water them gently, from time to time, ac- 
cording as the ſeaſon is more or leſs dry; and when they 
begin to ſhew their third leaf, which 1s the firſt of their 
rough ones, all the weakeſt plants ſhould be pulled up, 
Jeaving in each hole only four of the moſt * and 
beſt ſituated. The ground about theſe ſhould then be 
well ſtirred with a ſmall hoe, to deſtroy the weeds, and 
earth up the plants, around the ſtems of which the 
mould ſhould afterwards be gently preſſed down by hand, 
the better to ſeparate them from each other as much as 
can be without hurting them. This being done, they 
are watered a little to ſettle the earth about them, and 
at ſuch other times as the dryneſs of the weather may 
render neceſſary: but, above all, they muſt be kept clear 
from weeds, When the Cauliflowers are quite removed, 
the whole ground ſhould be thoroughly hoed and cleaned, 
freſh earth.ſhould be laid up around the plants, ſo as to 
deepen the hollows in which they ſtand, that they may 
the better contain water when it is given them, and 
their vines ſhould be ſpread out carefully in the order 
they are to run, in ſuch manner that they may not croſs 
or be entangled with one another. A little earth ſhould 
then be laid, and gently preſſed down, between the 
plants, the better to ſeparate them every way, and a 
gentle watering now, and as often afterwards as the 

ſon ſhall require, will forward their growth. With 
this management, theſe plants will begin to yield young 
Cucumbers, fit for- pickling, about the latter end of 
July, or early in Auguſt. 

About fifty or ſixty of theſe holes will be neceſſary 
for a middling family ; becauſe a ſmaller number of them 
will not afford fruit enough at one gathering to requite 
the trouble and expence of pickling, and they never are 
ſo good if they are gathered long before they are put into 
the vinegar. Fifty holes will ſeldom furniſh more than 
two hundred Cucumbers fit to gather at a time; and this 
may be repeated twice a week as long as the ſeaſon laſts, 
which generally is five weeks. What are not wanted for 
pickling, may be left to grow till they become fit to 
cat. | 

M. de Chateauvieux has raiſed excellent melons, 
which are a much more tender fruit than Cucumbers, 
in beds of common earth, in the open fields, merely by 
keeping the ground in fine order by a judicious uſe of 
the horſe-hoe, without the help of either dung, hot-bed, 
or 2 over them, and they were, in all reſpects, 
preferable to any in his garden. This ſurely merits the 
attention of all kitchen gardeners, and. ſingularly of 
thoſe near London, where land and labour bear extraor- 
dinary prices, SS | $0 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum has given us the following new method of raiſing 
Cucumbers, without the help of forcing frames, though 
the fruit are much finer than any raiſed by the other 


If the plants thrive, 
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methods yet in uſe. I procured, ſays he, ſome of 
the beſt ſeed of the common prickly Cucumbers I could 
Fei and from this ſeed, in the ſpring of the year 1750, 

raiſed ſome plants on a moderate hot-bed, not hurry- 
ing them too much in their growth. | 

* In May, when the danger of the froſt was almoſt 
over, I familiarized the plants by degrees to the air, and 
towards the latter end of the month planted them in the 
open ground againſt a ſouth wall, 

In this ſituation they throve apace, and as faſt as 
they = forth their runners, I nailed them gently up 
againſt the wall, They did not ſend forth many bloſſoms 
till they had run a conſiderable height, at leaſt five feet; 
after which the fruit began to ſhew itſelf. 

1 did not give my plants too much water, and this 
I have ſince found a neceſſary precaution. 4 

tbc The fruit increaſed in ze daily, was of a fine 
green colour, and differed greatly from that of ſome 
other plants raiſed from the ſame ſeed, but planted in 
the common way ; the runners being ſuffered to trail on 
the ground, | 

When I gathered my firſt Cucumber, I was exceed- 
ingly delighted with its appearance, It was long, thin 
in proportion to its length, of a beautiful green, not too 
deep, with a whitiſh ſummit, 

When I cut it I found the fleſh thick and firm, but 
few ſeeds, and thoſe very ſmall, and its flayour extremely 
delicious, 6 

© Deſirous of knowing whether the plant might not 
be improved by ſowing the ſeeds of fruit raiſed in this 
manner, I pitched upon ſome of the fineſt Cucumbers, 
not at too great a diſtance from the roots, and left them 
on the vine to perfect their ſeed. 

In this manner I have raiſed Cucumbers for 
own uſe ever ſince, and have the ſatisfaction to find, 
that inſtead of degenerating, they have improved ſurpri- 
ſingly. 

My neighbours in the country are exceedingly glad 
when I have any ſeed to ſpare for them, and always find 
their Cucumbers that year much better for uſing it, 
though they do not grow ſo large as mine, neither have 
they ſo delicious a flavour, unleſs nailed up againſt a 
wall. | 

„I am very ſenſible that this method cannot, with 
any degree of convenience, be brought into general 
practice; yet, in every garden, a few plants may be ſo 
trained to prevent the ſeed from degenerating; eſpecially 
as one or two plants raiſed in this manner would ſupply 
a ſufficient quantity of ſeed for a large garden. 

] muſt own, that in my method the plants do not 
bear ſo great a number of Cucumbers as in the common 
wa but then they are, without compariſon, larger, 
and of an exquiſite flavour.“ Muſeum Ry/ticum, vol. I. 
page 131. | 

Wild CUCUMBER, Elaterium, a ſpecies of the 
Momordica, or Male Balſam Apple. 

This plant is alſo called Spurting Cucumber, from its 
caſting out its ſeeds, together with the viſcid juice in 
which they are lodged, with a violent force, if touched 
when ripe, and from hence it has ſometimes the appel- 
lation of touch me not. This plant grows naturally in 
ſome of the warm parts of Europe, but it is e in 
our gardens for the fruit, which is uſed in medicine. It 
has a large fleſhy root, from which come forth every 
ſpring, ſeveral thick, rough, trailing ſtalks, which di- 
vide into many branches, and extend every way two or 
three feet ; theſe are garniſhed with thick, rough, and 
almoſt heart-ſhaped leaves, of a grey colour, ſtanding 
upon long foot-ſtalks. The flower comes out from the 
wings of the ſtalk ; and the fruit grows of an oval form, 
about an inch and a half long, of a grey colour, like 
the leaves, and covered over with ſhort prickles ; theſe 
do not change their colour when ripe, like moſt of the 
other fruit of this claſs ; but if attempted to be gathered, 
they quit their foot-ſtalk, and caſt out their ſceds and 
juice with great violence; therefore, when the fruit is 
deſigned for uſe, it ſhould always .be gathered before it 
is ripe, otherwiſe the juice, which is the moſt valuable. 
for the Elaterium, which is made 
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from the clear juice of the fruit, is much whiter, and 0 


will retain its virtues much longer than that which is ex- 
tracted by preſſure. 1 ff | 
Culture of the Mild CucumBER, 4 

If this fruit is permitted to ſtand till ripe, it will 
burſt, and the ſeeds be ſcattered round to a conſiderable 
diſtance, when there will be plenty of the plants pro- 
duced the next ſpring. Or if the ſeeds are ſown upon 
a bed of light earth, the plants will come up in about a 
month after, and may be tranſplanted to an open ſpot of 
ground, in rows at three or four feet diſtance, and 
almoſt as far aſunder in the rows. If theſe are tranſ- 
planted while young, there will be little hazard of their 
growing; and after they have taken new root, they will 
require no farther care, but to be kept clean from 
weeds. 

If the ground is dry in which theſe are planted, the 
roots will continue three or four years, unleſs the 
winter ſhould prove very ſevere, which will ſometimes 
kill them. y | 

CUDWEED, GOLDY-LOCES, or ETER- 
NAL-FLOWER, Gnaphalium, a genus of plants, ran- 
ged by Linnzus among the pans polygamia ſuperflua, 
and of which he diſtinguiſhes no leſs than thirty-ſix ſpe- 
cies, too great a number for particular deſcription in this 
work. The moſt beautiful among them is the Golden 
Cudweed ; the root is long, and furniſhed with innu- 
merable fibres; the ſtalk is thick, round, firm, white, 
and woolly, and riſes to two feet in height, ſpreading 
every way innumerable branches, which ſtand wide, 
looſe, and ſcattered ; the leaves are large, oblong, and 
of the ſame woolly aſpect with the ſtalk ; they ſurround 
it at the baſe, are broadeſt toward the middle, waved at 
the edges, and obtuſe; the flowers crown the extremi- 
ties of all the branches, and on the principal of them 
form large and handſome heads. They are of a very de- 
licate yellow, bright and ſhining, and have the additi- 
onal value of being very laſting. 

Culture of the Golden CUDWEED., 

This plant is a native of Africa, and thrives there in 
light, deep, and mellow ſoils, where there is ſome 
moiſture. With us it requires the ſame light deep 


mould, and will live through winter in the well-ſhel- 


tered borders of the garden. 

Mix a compoſt of equal parts of pond-mud and garden- 
mould, and dig this in two ſpades depth in ſome ſmall 
ſpot, which has a ſheltered ſituation. 

On this ſow ſome of the ſeeds which have been well- 
ripened and well hardened ; ſuch a ſpot is preferable to 
the nurſery for ſowing the ſeeds in, becauſe the ſucceſs 
of the plant depends upon its not being removed. 

When the young plants appear they muſt be thinned 
to a foot diſtance, and from this time weeded and 
watered, April is the beſt time for putting the ſeeds 
into the ground, and they will flower late the ſame ſum- 
mer, but they will not come to their full perfection til] 
the ſucceeding year. After this there ſhould be a freſh 
ſowing every ſeaſon ; for the plants are never fo beautiful 
as the firſt time they come into full flower. 

Baſtard CUDWEED, Micrapus, a genus of plants, 
claſſed by Linnzus among the aue polygamia neceſ- 


ſaria, and of which there is only one ſpecies. 


This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in 
Portugal, near the ſea. , It is eſteemed in our gardens 
for the beauty of its filvery leaves. The root ſends out 
ſeveral trailing ſtalks, about ſix or eight inches long, 
which are decorated with ſmall, oval, filvery leaves, 
whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalk. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ſtalks in ſmall cluſters; they are 
white and very ſmall. It flowers in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

Culture of the Baſtard Cupweep, 

If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in autumn, or are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in the 
ſpring, and will require no other care but to be kept 
clean from weeds, and thinned where they grow too 
cloſe, When the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in ſpring, 
they ſeldom ripen the firſt year. 


UR 

CULM, che ſtalk of graſſes and gramineous plants. 

CUMIN, Cuminum, a genus of plants, of which 
there is but one ſpecies. | 

This plant is annual, periſhing ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe; it ſeldom riſes more than nine or ten inches 
high in Malta, and other warm countries where it is 
native; but here it never exceeds four inches. Theſe 
plants flower extremely well in England, but. ſeldom 
produce ſeeds, 'The leaves are divided into long narrow 
ſegments, they are of a deep green, and generally turn 
back at their extremity. The flowers grow in ſmall 
umbels at the top of the ſtalks; they are compoſed of 
five unequal petals, which are of a pale blueiſh colour, 
and are ſucceeded by long-channelled aromatick ſeeds. 

Culture of the Cuuix. 

Sow the ſeeds in ſmall pots, and plunge them into a 
very moderate hot-bed, When the plants appear, inure 
them by degrees to the open air ; then turn them out of 
the pots, preſerving the ball of earth to their roots, and 
plant them in.a warm border of good earth ; by this 
method the plants will flower extremely well, and in 
= warm ſeaſons may be brought to perfect their ſeeds. 

.CUNONIA, a genus of plants, for which there is 
no Engliſh name, and only one ſpecies. | 

This plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
has a compreſſed bulbous root, covered with a brown 
ſkin ; from this riſe ſeveral narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
about nine inches long, and a quarter of an inch. broad, 
terminating in acute points; their colour is a fine ſea- 
green. In ſpring the ſtalk riſes from between the leaves, 
which is round, ſtrong, and jointed ; at each joint is 
ſituated a ſingle leaf, which almoſt embraces the ſtalk, 
which riſes near a fogg and a half high, and is generally 
curved two oppoſite ways. The upper part of the ſtalk 
is terminated by a looſe ſpike of flowers, of a beautiful 
ſoft ſcarlet colour ; theſe make a fine appearance about 
the latter end of April, or beginning of May. * 

| Culture of the CUNONIA. 

This plant is eaſily propagated by off-ſets, which it 
ſends out in great plenty; or by ſowing the ſeeds; 
theſe ſhould be ſown in pots, about the middle of 
Auguſt, and placed-in a ſituation where they may enjoy 
the morning ſun. In September the pots may be re- 
moved to a warmer ſituation, and in October they muſt . 
be placed under a frame, where they may be protected 
from froſt and hard. rains, but in mild weather enjoy the 
free air. The plants will appear in October, and con- 
tinue growing all the winter. In June their leaves will 
decay; then they may be taken up, and planted in half- 
penny pots, and ſheltered all the winter under a hot-bed 
frame, admitting the air at all times when the weather 
will permit ; and the third year they will flower. 

CURRANT-TREE, Kibes. Of this genus there 
are four ſpecies. 1, Currant, without thorns, ſmooth 
hanging bunches, and plain flowers; common Cur- 
rant. 2. Smooth Currant, with ere&t bunches, and 
bractæ longer than the flower, called Sweet Alpine Cur- 
rant. 3. Currant, without ſpines, having hairy bran- 
ches, and oblong flowers ; Black Currant. 4. Currant, 
with unarmed ſmooth branches, and bell-ſhaped flowers. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
Europe, but by long culture has been greatly improved, 
ſo that at preſent there are the following varieties in our 
gardens, The common Currant, with ſmall red fruit; 
the ſame with white fruit, and another with pale fruit, 
commonly called the Champaign Currant ; but ſince the 
two ſorts of Dutch Currants have been introduced, the 
old red and white Currants have been almoſt baniſhed. 

The ſecond ſort is kept in a few gardens for the ſake 
of variety, but the fruit being very ſmall, and of an in- 
different flavour ; it is not much cultivated, 

The third fort grows naturally in Helvetia, Sweden, 
and other northern countries. The fruit of this plant 
having a ſtrong diſagreeable flavour, is never admitted to 
table ; but being made ajelly, is an excellent remedy for 
a ſore throat, and has often been given with ſucceſs in 


quinſies. | 
; The 
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The fourth ſort grows naturally in Penſylvania, this | 


is not, as many have ſuppoſed, the ſame with the com- 
mon black Currant. 
fruit, nor is that ſo good as to merit cultivation, ſo that 
it is only kept by way of curioſity. 

Culture of the CURRANT-TREE. 

The ſeveral kinds of Currants are very eaſily propa- 
gated, by planting their cuttings any time from Sep- 
tember to March, upon a ſpot of freſh earth, which in 
the ſpring muſt be carefully kept clean from weeds ; and 
in dry weather, the young plants muſt be frequent- 
ly watered. When they have ſtood about two years in 
this place, they will be fit to tranſplant to the places 
where they are to remain, and this ſhould be done when 
the leaves are juſt decayed, that they may have time to 
take root before winter. If they are for ſtandards, they 
ſhould be planted in rows of ten feet diſtance from one 
another, and four feet aſunder in the rows z but the beſt 
method is to train them in eſpaliers, in which ſtate they 
take up much leſs room and their fruit will be far ſuperior, 
In eſpaliers they ſhould be placed at ten or twelve feet 
diſtance, and all their branches trained horizontally. 
They are to be allowed the ſame diſtance when ſet 
againſt walls or pales. 

T hoſe ſet againſt a ſouth wall ripen their fruit near 
three weeks ſooner than thoſe in the open air; and thoſe 
which are planted againſt a north wall will be propor- 
rionably later; ſo that by this method the fruit may be 
continued a long time in petfeQtion ; eſpecially if thoſe 
againſt the north pales are matted in the heat of the day. 
- Theſe plants produce their fruit upon the former year's 
wood, and alſo upon ſmall ſnags which come out of the 
old wood; ſo that in pruning them, theſe ſnags ſhould 
be preſerved, and the young ſhoots ſhortened in propor- 
tion to their ſtrength. | | 
- Currant-trees will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation, but 
the fruit is always beſt when they are planted in a dry 
ſoil, and an open ſpot of ground. | 

CUSPIDATED Leaf, &c. 
like 'a ſpear. | | 
' CUSTARD Apple. See the article Cu/fard APPLE. 

CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus _—_ the pentandria monogynia, and of 
which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Cyclamen with 
flowers reflected back, or the European Cyclamen. 
2. Cyclamen with the limb or 3 of the corolla 
nodding, or the Indian Cyclamen. From theſe two 
ſpecies, culture has produced a great number of varie- 
ties. Among which are the Violet Cyclamen, the round 
leaved Cyclamen, and the Perſian Cyclamen. 

Violet CYCLAMEN. The root of this is very 
large, and black on the outſide. The leaves are nume- 
rous and not inelegant; they are large, oblong, angu- 
lated in various manners, and waved or indented at the 
edge. Their colour on the upper fide is a deep green, 
with ſome ſpots of white; on the under part they are 
purple or crimſon: they ſtand on long, thick, but not 
{trong reddiſh footſtalks. The flowers rife ſingly on long 
mn footſtalks ; they are large, and of a beautiful vio- 

et blue, , 


Such as is pointed 


Culture of this CYCLAMEN. 

It is very hardy, and will bear all ſeaſons in our open 
borders. The true method of propagating it is by ſced : 
this ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt flowers, and ſowed 
on a piece of ground in the nurſery, open to the morn- 
ing ſun. Though in this method the progreſs of the 
plant to perfection is very flow, yet it is the only one 
by which beautiful flowers can be obtained. The fineſt 
are to be preſerved for the diſtinct beds, the reſt diſperſed 
in leſs conſpicuous places, and once a year they ſhould 
be all taken up and planted in new cas. 

Round. leaued CYCLAMEN. This is a great orna- 
ment to our gardens at a ſeaſon when few flowers can be 
had to grace the open ground. The root is large and 
tuberous. It has no common ſtalk for leaves and flowers, 
as in the generality of plants; but each leaf and each 
flower riſes directly from the root upon its proper foot- 
ſtalk, Thoſe of the leaves are purpliſh, long, weak, 
and ſlender. The leaf itſelf approaches to round; but 
it is deeply divided for the reception of the italk , 


The plants do not produce much. 


—— 


© 1 
which adheres in the common way to an indented edge! 
not as in ſome round leaves; to 4 centre. Their — 
lour on the upper ſide is a ſine deep green ſpotted with 
white, and on the under fide a deep red, between purple 
and crimſon. The veins are large and conſpicuous ; 
and they are throughout of a pale crimſon. The foot- 
ſtalks of the lowers exceed thoſe of the leaves in length, 
and are uſually, more erect, They are as ſlender as the 
others; and their colour, which is red at the bottom 
becomes toward the top and whitiſh, The flowers ſtand 
ſingly, one on each of theſe ſtalks; and their colour is 
a deep purpliſh red. 

Culture of this CycLamen. 

In the beginning of June the ſeeds muſt be collected 
from ſome of the plants, and laid on a papered ſhelf to 
dry. In a few days they will burſt, and the ſeeds will 
fall out, if any ſhould remain they muſt be ſhaken out: 
and ſpread upon the ſame ſhelf to harden. The 


latter end of Auguſt a border muſt be prepared for them 


in the following manner, Dig out the mould two fect 
deep, and throw in large gravel enough to cover the bot. 
tom two or three inches; then put in the mould again; 
level the ſurface, and ſcatter the ſeeds over it, ſo chat 
they may lie at about an inch diſtance. Sift over them 
a quarter of an inch of the ſame mould, and throw on 
ſome pieces of furze buſhes. | 

If the ſucceeding time ſhould be dry, let the bed have 
now and then a little water. After this the plants will 
riſe without any farther care except that of keeping 
them clear from weeds. They ſhould be thinned where 
they riſe too cloſe ; and ſuch as are taken up for this pur- 
poſe, ſhould be planted in more vacant ſpots. They 
muſt remain in this bed till the time of their flowerin 4 
which will not be till about the fourth year. Then the 
beſt are to be marked, for there will riſe many varieties ; 
and when the leaves which ſucceed their flowers are 
faded, which will be toward the latter end of June fol- 
lowing, they muſt be taken up, and planted out in dif- 
ferent parts of the garden, leaving as many as can con- 
veniently ſtand in the original bed. Their diſtance in 
this ſhould be about two feet ; for, in a number of years 
their roots will grow to a very large ſize. After this 
they require no particular care. They bear all ſeaſons 
and flower in more profuſion every ſucceeding year as 
their roots encreaſe in * ä ; 

Perſian CYCLAMEN. This plant is well worthy 
the culture it demands. The root is tuberous, and the 
leaves ſcatter themſelves wildly from it, on long purple 
footſtalks, ſome erect, ſome drooping, and others lying 
on the ground. Their form is oval, with two, and 
ſometimes more indentings, which divide the broad baſe 
from the ſmaller extremity, and part the whole into three 
rounded lobes. Their colour is a fine ſtrong green, a 
little tinged with blue. The ribs are of a fainter colour 
than the footſtalk ; and the fame colour glows under the 
whole leaf. Among theſe appear the ſtalks of the lowers : 
theſe are of a paler red than thoſe which bear the leaves, 
and more than twice their length ; they riſe naked from 
the root, and each ſupports one flower of great beauty; 
it is large and hangs drooping. The general colour is 
white; ſometimes tinged with a fleſhy purple, and always 
ornamented at the baſe, with a circle or ring, of a deep 
purple, rich, and velvety. | | 

Culture of this CYCLAMEN. 

This plant is raiſed from ſeeds, and the beſt method is 
to ſow them in a box of rough boards made four feet 
long, three feet broad, and eight inches deep. Mix up 
ſome paſture mould with one third earth from under a 
wood-pile, and one ſixth rotted cow-dung. Blend 
theſe well together, throw it in a heap, and ſometimes 
turn it. Save the ſeeds from ſome well growing plant 
lay them on a papered ſhelf to harden, and then tye 
them up in bags till September, at which time the box 
muſt be filled within an inch of the rim with the com- 
poſt : ſcatter on the ſeeds, and ſift over them a quarter 
of an inch of the ſame mould, Set the box in a place 
where it will have the full ſun all the winter; and pick 
off ny moſs or young weeds that appear, 

In ſpring the ſurface will be covered with young 
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plants, Let the box then be removed into a ſhady place, | 


where the ſun comes only two hours in a morning. In 
- April, if the plants crowd each other a few muſt be pul- 
led up. At times give them gentle waterings; and in 
this manner nurſe them till they are fit for tranſplanting. 
Againſt this time make ſome freſh compoſt of the ſame 
ingredients as the firſt, and with it fill as many pots as 

ou intend to preſerve plants. Carefully take up the 
fneſt of them, and plant one in each pot. The ſeaſon 
for this is in ſummer, when the leaves are decayed, Set 
the pots in a ſhady ſituation till the plants begin to ſhoot 
again: then they muſt be removed to a warmer part ; 
and at the approach of autumn taken into the green- 
houſe z here they will lower about December, and with 
due care will continue full of beauty till late in the 
ſpring. They ſhould always be watered ſparingly at 
times, and, unleſs ſeeds are wanted, the ftalks ſhould 
be cut down when the flowers are faded, to promote a 
ſucceſſion of new bloom, 

CYME, Cyma, a receptacle that runs into long faſ- 
tigiate peduncles, proceeding from the ſame univerſal 
centre, but with irregular partial ones. 

Scarlet CYNOMORIUM. There is ſcarce a more 
ſingular or more beautiful plant than this. It is about 
eight inches high; and under different circumſtances of 
growth, it appears in various forms; but when the foil 
and ſituation favour its lowering, the whole aſſumes a 
tolerably regular and conſtant figure. The root is a 
light, roundiſh, and irregular lump, lodged at a ſmall 
diſtance below the ſurface : and, when it is imperfectly 
nouriſhed, the whole plant often lies upon, or in part 
under the mould, in ſeveral thick irregular pieces with 
large heads. From this root riſes the body of the plant, 
ſmall at the bottom, thicker upwards and at the extre- 
mity ſomewhat leſs again. At its firſt appearance the 
whole ſubſtance is covered with little ſcales, thick ſet by 
one another, and of an oval pointed form, ſharper to- 
ward the bottom of the plant, and thinner upwards. In 
this form it ſtands a conſiderable time a crimſon lump, 
ſhewing itſelf about three inches above the ſurface of 
the ground ; but when it riſes to flowering, the growth 
from that to its full height is very quick. This lower 
part retains its delicate crimſon and thick ſcaly covering, 


but the reſt is of a fine ſcarlet, lightly covered with looſe 
and broader ſcales, uſually. indented at the top: thele | 


retain ſomething of the crimſon tinct of the lower 
ſcales, while the naked ſubſtance between them 1s of 
this fine ſcarlet; and from this naked part from undet 
the ſcales, and often without them, riſe the flowers co- 
vering the whole ſubſtance. "Theſe are very ſmall, and 
of a pale fleſh colour. , 

Culture of the CYXNOMORIUM. 


The firſt article toward raiſing this plant, muſt be to 


get good ſeeds, and theſe muſt be obtained from the Le- 
vant, Let a compoſt be made of two parts meadow- 
earth, and one part large coarſe ſand ; and wet it a little 
with brine, In ſpring fill a middle-ſized pot with this 
compoſt, and ſcatter ſome of the ſeeds on the ſurface ; 
ſift a little more of the ſame mould over them, and place 
the pot in a bark-bed. 

No particular care need, after this, be beſtowed upon 
them : they may take their chance among the other pots 
of ſtove-plants ; and if they never flower, there will ſtill 
be great ſingularity and beauty in them, but if they do, 
there will be a certainty of continuing them ; for their 
ſeeds will not fail to grow in the ſame place where they 
ripened, 

CYPRESS-TREE, Cupreſſus, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the monoecia monodelphia, and 
of which he reckons but three ſpecies. 1. Cypreſs with 
imbricated leaves and quadrangular branches, or the 
common Cypreſs-tree. 2. Cypreſs with leaves on two 
ſides the branches, commonly called deciduous Cypreſs, 
3. Cypreſs with imbricated leaves, and branches ſtand- 
ing two ways. | 

"The firſt ſpecies is a native of Crete. This tree is 
found in moſt of our old gardens ; but at preſent is leſs 
regarded than it really deierves. It adds a conſiderable 
beauty to wilderneſſes, and clumps of evergreens, 


and is | 


| 
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| alſo worthy cultivation on account of its wood, which 


is very valuable. ied 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Virginia, Carolina, 
and other parts of North-America, where it rifes in wa- 
tery places to the prodigious height of ſeventy feet, and 
upwards, and is ſeveral fathoms in circumference. The 
third ſpecies is alſo a native of North-America where it 
riſes to a conſiderable height, and affords an uſeful timber 
to the inhabitants for many purpoſes. 

Culture of the CYPRESS. | 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring on a bed of warm, 
dry, ſandy earth, which ſhould be levelled very ſmooth, 
If the weather proves warm and dry, it will be proper 
to water the bed, taking care not to waſh the ſceds 
out of the ground. In about a month's time, the plants 
will appear aboye ground, when they ſhould be kept 
clear from weeds. | 

After remaining two years in this bed, they may be 
tranſplanted into a nurſery ; the beſt ſeaſon for removing 
them is in April, on a cloudy day that ſeems to threaten 
rain; and in taking them out of the ſeed bed, the roots 


| ſhould be preſerved entire, with a ball of earth to each 


plant. When they have been three or four years in the 
nurſery, they may be planted out where they are to re- 
main; and if deſigned for timber, the diſtance of 
eighteen or twenty feet ſhould be allowed every way 
round them. They muſt be well watered at firſt to ſet- 
tle the earth to their roots, which ought to be frequent- 
ly repeated, if the weather proves dry. 

1 he firſt ſpecies ſeldom produces good ſeeds in this 
country ; the cones ſhould therefore be brought over in- 
tire from the places where it is a native, and the ſeeds 
taken out juſt before they ate ſown. The beſt method 
of getting the ſeeds out is to expoſe the cones to a gentle 
heat, which will make them open and emit their ſeeds. 

Summer CYPRESS, or Belvidere, a ſpecies of the 
Gooſe-foot or wild Orach. 8 

This is a moſt beautiful plant; it grows very cloſe 
and thick, and in as regular a pyramid as if cut by art. 
It has, at firſt, greatly the appearance of the Cypreſs- 
tree, but the leaves are of lively, and more elegant green. 

Culture of the Summer CYPREsSs. | 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn; in ſpring, 
when the plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into pots of good earth, and well watered in dry wea- 
ther : theſe plants make a handſome appearance, when 
placed among others to adorn court-yards, &c, till 
their ſeeds begin to ſwell and grow heavy, which weigh 
down and diſplace their branches; the pots ſhould then 
be removed into a retired part of the garden to perfect 
their ſeeds ; which if permitted to fall upon the ground, 
will come up the next ſpring ; and no farther trouble is 
required in the culture, than to tranſplant them where 

are intended to grow. | 


the 
, CYTISUS, Baſe-tree Trefoil, a genus of plants 


; 


* 


ö 


monly called Laburnum. 


ranged by Linnzus among the diadelphia decandria, and 
of which there are eleven ſpecies. 1. Cytiſus with 
ſingle pendulous bunches, and oval oblong leaves, com- 
2, Cytiſus with ſingle erect 


bunches, and oval oblong leaves, or long ſpiked Cy- 


D 


tiſus. 3. Cytiſus with erect bunches, the cup augment- 


ed by a triple bractæa, and feſſile floral leaves. 
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gular branches. 
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. Cy- 
tiſus with erect ſpikes of flowers proceeding FE. x the 
the ſides of the branches, ſpear-ſhaped, woolly leaves, and 
footſtalk of the middle one the longeſt. 5. Cytiſus with 
ſingle lateral footſtalks to the flowers, and hairy, trifid, 
obtuſe, ventricoſe, oblong cups. 6. Cytilus with 
flowers collected in heads, and branches lying on 
the ground, 7. Cytiſus with lateral bunches of flowers, 
angular bunches, and wedge-ſhaped ſmall leaves. 8. Cy- 
tiſus with ſingle, ſpear-ſhaped, narrow leaves, and an- 
g. Cytiſus with lateral flowers, hairy 
leaves, and an upright, ſtriated ſtalk. 10. Cytiſus with 
feſſile flowers, hairy leaves, and an herbaceous ſtalk, 
11. Cytiſus with pinnated leaves. 

Broad-leaved, pendulaus-flowered CY TISUS, or La- 
burnum. This plant is a native of Switzerland and ma- 
ny other parts of Europe; it riſes to the height of a 
: moderate 


S 


moderate tree. The trunk is covered with a brown | 


bark; the wood is white and firm; and the young ſhoots 
are ſlender and of a pale green, The branches are nu- 
merous ; fo that the tree naturally forms itſelf into a 
handſome head, and the leaves cloath it with a great 
deal of beauty. Theſe are placed in the trifoliate man- 
ner; and the footſtalk is long, lender, weak, and co- 
vered with a light ſoft down. Each of the three leaves 
is oblong, broad, rounded at the end, and undivided at 
the edges. Their colour on the upper fide is a very 
beautiful freſh green, and on the under part cp hom 
The flowers are numerous and very handſome; a long 
ſeries of them hangs on a weak and .drooping ſtalk ; 
they are ſeparately large, and of a delicate yellow. Their 
common ſtalk is tender, downy, greyiſh, and with us 
five inches long, on this the flowers are placed irregular- 
ly, each upon its ſeparate ſhort footſtalk. "The upper 
petal, which is larger than the others, has ſome black- 
neſs within, which gives a great elegance to the open 
flower. | 


Culture FA this CyTI8Us. 
This plant thrives beſt in a rich ſoil, and where, with 
moderate moiſture, there is moſt ſun. It muſt be raiſed 


from feeds, which grow freely in the open air of our | 


climate; ſeeds ripened here will raiſe good trees: but 
when they can be obtained freſh from Italy, ſuch will 
be greatly preferable ; they ſhould be kept dry till March, 
when the gardener muſt dig up a ſmall piece of rich 
ground in the ſeminary, and fow them, but not too 
cloſe; ſift half an inch of good light mould over them, 
and ſcatter upon the ſurface a few pieces of furze-buſh. 
In the beginning of April the young plants will ap- 
pear, and the buſhes muſt then be taken off, A fort- 
night after this let them be weeded carefully by hand, 
and thinned where they crowd one another. After this 
weeding give them a gentle watering ; and, unleſs rain 
ſhould render it unneceſſary, this muſt be repeated once 
in three or four days. All ſummer they ſhould be kept 
clear from weeds : and at the approach of autumn a reed- 
hedge muſt be placed for their defence againſt cold winds. 
In the beginning of the March following tranſplant 
them into another bed, at two feet diſtance, leaving as 
many ſeed-plants unremoved as will ſtand with the ſame 
ſpace between them in their original bed. They may 
now ſtand two, three, or four years, and then will be 
fit to remove into the garden, where they are to remain 
among the flowering ſhrubs. | | 
\ Long-Spiked CY TISUS, or LABURNUM. Though 
all the ſpecies of this genus are an ornament to our 


gardens, this from its ſingular beauty claims the pre- 


eminence. The root is woody, blackiſh, ſpreading, 
and hung with a few ſtrong fibres. The ſtem is woody, 
and about an inch in diameter, five feet high, and natu- 
rally ſpreading into many branches; and if rightly 
trained, it makes a good head, and an elegant figure. 
The bark is brown, the young ſhoots are green, with a 
tinge of reddiſh : and toward the tops they have a ſilken 
down. The leaves ſtand three upon each foot-ſtalk, 
except that at the ſummits. of the branches, near the 
ſpikes of flowers, there uſually are a few ſingle ones, 
ſlight, and imperfect, and with ſcarce any foot-ſtalks. 
The ftalks of the others are tinged with brown, where 
they join the branch; the ſeparate leaves are of a figure 
approaching to oval, but too long for that name, and 
they have a ſtrong browniſh middle rib, Their colour 
is a deep duſky green upon the upper fide, and they are 
hairy and pale underneath; the flowers are extremely 
conſpicuous and beautiful ; when the ſhrub is well-ma- 
naged, they terminate all the branches, and the whole 
head appears of gold; they are arranged in very long 


upright ſpikes, and their colour is the moſt glorious. 


yellow that can be coneeived ; they are not ſmall in 
themſelves, and in the ſpike are very noble ; they ſtand 
cloſe, crowding one another, and open in a long ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 
| Culture of this CyT1sus. 
The ſame directions which have been already given 
for the culture of theſe ſpecies, is proper for this alſo. 


— 


— 


| 


| 
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roots or by ſeeds ; the firſt is the mo 


. - | 
The ſeeds ſhoot freely, and being a native of Europe, it 
bears our winters, It requires moderate waterings, and 
the ſoil freſh paſture-ground. | 

The third, fifth, fixth, eighth, ninth, and tenth ſpe- 
cies may all be cultivated in the above manner, | 

The fourth, ſeventh, and eleventh ſpecies, are na- 
tives of the Indies, and too tender to bear the open air 
of our climate. They muſt therefore be raiſed from 
ſeeds ſown on a hot-bed, and, when the plants come up, 
they muſt be tranſplanted each into. a ſeparate pot, and 


placed in the bark-bed of the ſtove, always allowing 


them a great ſhare of freſh air in warm weather, They 
muſt have but» little water in winter, and may in other 
reſpeCts be treated in the manner of tender exotics from 
the ſame climate. If they have a proper heat, they 
will grow four or five feet high the firſt year, and the ſe- 
cond they generally produce their flowers and ſeeds. 
Canary CY TISUS, a ſpecies of Broom. See the ar- 
ticle BRooM. | 
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AFFO DIL, Narciſſus, See the article Narcis- 
sus. 

Lily DAFFODIL, Amaryllis. See AMARYLLISs. 
Sea DAFFODIL, Pancratium, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus — the hexandria monogynia, and 
of which there are ſeven ſpecies. 1. Sea Daffodil with 
one flower in a ſheath, and with reflexed petals. 2. Sea 
Daffodil with two flowers in a ſheath. 3. Sea Daffodil 
with many flowers in a ſheath, and ſpear-pointed leaves. 
4. Sea Daffodil with many flowers in a ſheath, plain 
leaves, and tongue-ſhaped petals. 5. Sea Daffodil with 
many flowers in a ſheath, narrow leaves, and ſtamina 
the length of the nectarium. 6. Sea Daffodil with ma- 
ny flowers in a ſheath, ſword-ſhaped leaves, and ſtamina 
longer than the nectarium. 7. Sea Daffodil with many 
flowers in a ſheath, and oval, veined leaves. ; 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant are perennial, and 
have bulbous roots, The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, and 
ſeventh ſpecies are natives of the Indies. The fourth 
ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, and the ſixth 


is a native of Sicily. 


Culture of the Sea DarropiI. | | 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, and ſeventh ſorts will 
not ſucceed in our climate, unleſs they are placed in a 
warm ſtove ; they are propagated by off-ſets from the 


roots, and alſo by bulbs which ſucceed the flowers ; they 


ſhould be planted in ſmall pots filled with light kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into the bark-bed of the ſtove, 


where they will ſoon put out roots and leaves, and, 


with proper management, will become blowing roots in 
one year, 

Ihe fourth ſort will thrive extremely well if the ſeeds 
are ſown in a warm border. When the plants come up 


they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and thinned where 


they grow too cloſe. | 
The ſixth ſort is propagated either boy off-ſets from the 
expeditious me- 
thod, for the off ſets will flower very ſtrong the ſecond 
year, whereas thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds ſeldom 
flower in leſs than five years. The roots of this ſhould 
not be removed oftener than every third year. The 
beſt time for tranſplanting them is about the beginning 
of October, ſoon after the leaves decay; they ſhould 
not be kept long out of the ground, and muſt have a 
light ſandy ſoil, and a ſheltered ſituation, 
Plant the roots nine-inches or a foot aſunder, and five 
inches deep in the ground, If they are propagated by 


ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth, 


ſoon after they are ripe, and the pots placed under a 
hot-bed frame in winter, till they have obtained ſtrength, 
after which they will live through the winter in the full 

ground ; 


Tix ſmall ones. 


D Al 
ground; but in very ſevere ſeaſons the ſurface of the 
ground ſhould be covered with tanners bark, -ſea-coal 
aſhes, ſtraw, or peaſe-haulm to keep out the froſt. 

DAISY, Bellis, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
among the Hngengſia polygamia ſuperflua, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Daiſy with a naked 
ſtalk, or the garden, or the common Daiſy. 2. Daiſy 
with leaves on the lower part of the ſtalk. From theſe 
two ſpecies many varieties have been raiſed, among 
which are, 1. The Childing or proliferous Daiſy. 
2. The red and white garden Daiſy with double flowers. 
3. The double variegated garden Daiſy. 4. The cockſ- 
comb Daiſy, with red and white flowers, &c. 

Childing or Proliferaus DAISY. This flower 
is, by the gardeners, called the hen and chickens. The 
root ſends out many fibres; and the leaves, where they 
are moſt full, have the middle veins a little reddiſh ; and 
are irregularly waved, or bluntly indented on the edges. 
The ſtalks are numerous, of a pale green, . tinged with 
red at the bottom, ſometimes naked, and ſometimes de- 
corated with a little filmy leaf. On the ſummit of each 
ſtalk ſtands one principal flower ſurrounded with five or 
The central flower is ſo large, the ſtalk 
uſually bends with it, its colour is red, more or leſs va- 
riegated with white, and the little flowers are paler, 

Culture of the proliſerous DAls v. 

This, and all other ſorts of Daiſies propagated in our 
gardens, are increaſed by parting their roots. No com- 
poſt is required for them, the common garden ſoil an- 
ſwering the purpoſe, much better than any mixture, 
but to preſerve them in full beauty, this ſhould be 
changed every year. About the middle of September, 
ſet ſome good roots, parted from a thriving ſtock, in an 
eaſt or weſt border, at about eight inches diſtance, and, 
if the ſeaſon be dry, give them a gentle watering, 
which is all the care they require. In ſpring they will 
flower. | 
The ſame attention muſt be paid to them every au- 
tumn, and they will from year to year improve, 'rather 
than decline. | 

Blue DAISY, Glabularia, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the . zetrandria monogynia, and of 
which there are ſeven ſpecies. 1. Blue Daiſy with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk and ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, ending in 
three points. 2. Blue Daiſy with a ſbrubby ſtalk, with 
the lower leaves, wedge-ſhaped, and blunt, and thoſe 
growing on the ſtalk ſpear-ſhaped. 3. Blue Daiſy with 
an herbaceous ſtalk, the lower leaves divided into three 
points, and thoſe young on the ſtalk ſpear-ſhaped, or 
the common blue Daiſy. 4. Blue Daiſy with the lower 


Icaves crenated, and prickly, and thoſe on the ſtalks en- 
5.. Blue Daiſy with a | 


tire, and ending in a point. 
naked ſtalk, wedge-ſhaped leaves, * three points, 
with the middle ſegment the leaſt. 6. Blue Daiſy with 
2 naked ſtalk, and entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 7. Blue 
Daiſy with a naked head, alternate feſſile heads to the 
ſtalks, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves. | 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are natives of France and 
Spain. The third grows naturally upon rocky ſandy 
places in moſt parts of Europe. The fourth is a native 
of Grenada, the fifth of Pannonia, Auſtria, Switzer- 
land, and the Pyrenean mountains. The ſixth of the 
Pyrenean mountains and thoſe of Auſtria z and the ſe- 
venth grows naturally in the Levant. 

Culture of the Blue DAlsv. 


he firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by cut- 


tings which ſhould be planted in pots filled with light 
earth, and then placed in a very moderate hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them till they have got freſh 
root; after which they may be taken out of the bed 
and inured to the open air by degrees. They muſt al- 
ways be ſheltered from ſevere froſts. | ; 

The proper time for taking off the cuttings is in 
April, juſt before they begin to make new ſhoots. The 
third ſort is propagated. by parting the roots in Septem- 
ber, which is alſo the proper ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
them: they ſhould have a loamy foi), and a ſhady ſitua- 
tion, and ſhould not be removed oftener than every other 
year. | 


| 
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The fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies are hardy plants, 
and may be propagated in the manner directed for the 


third. 


The ſeventh ſpecies is cultivated in the manner directed 
for the firſt and ſecond ſorts. 

DALECHAMPIA, a genus of plants of which 
there is no Engliſh name and only one ſpecies. | 

This plant grows naturally in Jamaica. From the 
root compoſed of many fibres, riſe ſeveral weak twining, 
ſtalks, which faſten themſelves to the neighbouring 
plants, and mount up a conſiderable height; they are 
1 at each joint by one trifoliate leaf. The 

owers are produced from the ſides of the ſtalks, three 
or four growing upon each footſtalk, theſe are of an 
herbaceous colour and very ſmall; they have each 2 
double involucrum, made up of two orders of leaves, 
which are narrow, and armed with ſmall briſtly hairs, 
that ſting the hands of all who unwarily touch them. 
Culture of the DALECHAMPIA. 

This one is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown early in the ſpring upon a hot-bed. When the 
plants are three inches high, they ſhould be careſully 
tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, being careful to ſkreen 


them from the ſun till they have taken new root, aſter 


which the freſh air ſhould be admitted to them freely, in 


warm weather, When the plants are grown big enough 


to fi]l theſe pots with their roots, they ſhould be remov- 
ed into larger, and placed in the bark-bed of the ſtove ; 
where they muſt be ſupported with ſtakes, ' or a trelis, 
round which they will twine, and riſe to the height of 
eightor ten feet. 

Theſe plants muſt be kept conſtantly in the ſtove, for 
they are too tender to bear the open air of our climate, 
even in the ſummer ſeaſon; therefore they ſhould be 
placed near the back of the ſtove, where, in ſummer, 
they will flower, and in very warm ſeaſons perfect their 
ſeeds. Theſe plants do not continue longer than one 
year, ſo that young plants ſhould be raiſed annually to 
preſerve the kind. 

DAPHNE, Spurge Laurel, or Mezereon, a genus of 

plants ranged by Linnæus among the ofandria monogy- 
ma, and of which there are ten ſpecies. 1. Daphne 
with three flowers together fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, and 
ſpear-ſhaped, deciduous leaves, commonly called Me- 
zereon. 2. Daphne with flowers ſitting cloſe to the 
ſides of the branches, and oyal nervous leaves, covered 
with fitky hairs on both ſides. 3. Daphne with flowers 
in cluſters growing cloſe to the ſides of the branches, 
and ſpear-ſhaped blunt leaves, woolly on their under fide. 
4: Daphne with cluſters of flowers growing cloſe to the 
ides of the branches, and ſpear ſhaped blunt leaves, 
woolly on their under fide. 5. Daphne with bunches of 
flowers procceeding from the ſides of the branches, and 
ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, commonly called Laureola, 
or Spurge Laurel. 6. Daphne with bifforal flower 
ſtalks proceeding from the fides of the branches, and 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves. 7. Daphne with flowers 
upon footſtalks collected into the heads, and terminat- 
ing the branches, and oblong, oval, ſmooth leaves, 
growing oppoſite one to another. 8. Daphne with 
cluſters of ſeſſile lowers terminating the branches, and 
ſpear-ſhaped naked leaves. g. Daphne with a panicle 
of flowers terminating the branches, and narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped pointed leaves. 10. Daphne with flowers upon 
footſtalks terminating the branches, and narrow, ſpread- 
ing, ſharp-pointed leaves, ſcattered thin upon the 
branches, | 

Theſe are ſhrubby plants. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in the northern parts of Europe, and particu- 
larly in ſome places in Hampſhire in this country. It 
has been long cultivated. in the nurſery gardens as a 
flowering ſhrub. There are two varieties of this ſort ; 
one with a white flower which is ſucceeded by yellow 
berries, and the other with peach coloured flowers and 
red fruit. This ſhrub grows to the height of five or 
fix feet, it flowers in February and March, and ſome- 
times ſo early as January, | 


The 


— 
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The ſecond, third, and fourth ſorts are natives of the 


ſouthern parts of Europe. | ; | 

The fifth ſpecies grows naturally in England, and 
ſome other countries of Europe. It is an evergreen 
ſhrub,. and is proper to fill up the vacant ſpaces in 

plantations, : 

IT he fixth ſpecies is a native of Pontus; the ſeventh 
of China; the eighth of Switzerland, and Hungary ; 
the ninth of Spain, and Italy; and the tenth of Ethio- 
pia. 

K Culture of the DarRHNx. 

The firſt and eighth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown on a border expoled to the eaſt, 
' ſoon after the berries are ripe, When the plants come 
up they will require no other care than being kept clean 
from weeds : they may continue in the ſeed-bed for two 
ſummers, but muſt be thinned where they grow too 
cloſe; then at Michaelmas, when the leaves are ſhed- 
ding, they muſt be N taken up, and planted in a 
nurlery, in rows, about ſixteen inches aſunder, and 
eight or nine inches diſtance from each other in the rows. 
Here they may ſtand two years, by which time they 
will be fit for removing to the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
them is in Autumn, and they thrive beſt in light, ſandy, 
dry earth. 

The ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies are alſo raiſed 
from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in a dry ſoil, and a 
warm ſituation. After the plants come up they ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner as the former ſorts, 

The ſeeds of the ſixth, ſeventh, and ninth ſpecies 
| ſhould be ſown in pots, for they will not bear the open 
air of our climate in winter, but muſt have a good green- 
houſe to preſerve them. 

The tenth ſpecies will not thrive in this country with- 
out the help of the bark-ſtove, and it will not bear 
tranſplanting, ah 

DATE-TREE, a ſpecies of the Palma or Paim-tree. 
Theſe trees grows plentifully in Africa and ſome of the 
eaſtern countries, from whence the fruit is brought to 
England. They riſe to a great height in the places 
where they are native. The leaves of theſe trees, when 
8 to a ſize for bearing fruit, are ſix or eight feet 

ong; theſe have narrow long leaves ſet on alternatel) 
their whole length. 

The ſmall leaves or lobes are toward the baſe three 
feet long, and little more than one inch broad; they are 
cloſely folded together when they firſt appear, ons are 
wrapped round with brown fibres or threads, which fall 
off as the leaves advance, making way for them to ex- 
pand ; theſe never open flat, but are hollow like the keel 
of a boat, with a ſharp ridge on their back; they are very 
ſtiff, and, when young, of a bright green, ending with 
a ſharp black ſpire. The flowers come out in very long 
| bunches from the trunk between the leaves, and are co- 
vered with a ſpatha or ſheath which opens and withers. 
They have no ſtamina but have a roundiſh germen 
which afterwards becomes an oval berry, with a thick 
pulp incloſing a hard oblong ſtone, with a deep furrow 
running longitudinally. The bunches of fruit are 

ſometimes very large. 
Culture of the DATE-TREE, 

Theſe plants may eaſily be produced from the ſeeds 
taken out of the fruit, provided they are freſh, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light rich earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, which 
ſhould be kept in a moderate temperature of heat, and the 
earth frequently refreſhed with water. When the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each in- 
to a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with the ſame light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed again, where they muſt be 
watered, and have freſh air admitted to them in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and the bed in which 
they are placed. During the ſummer time they ſhould 
remain in the ſame hot-bed, but in the beginning of 
Auguſt they ſhould by degrees be inured to more air, to 


harden them againſt the approach of winter; for 


if they are too much forced, they will be ſo tender as 
not to be preſerved through that ſeaſon without much 


0D. 8: 
difficulty, eſpecially if there is not the conveniency of a 
bark ſtove to keep them in. | 

The beginning of October remove the plants into the 
ſtove, placing them where they may have a moderate 
ſhare of heat. They might be preſerved alive in a 
cooler ſituation, but their progreſs would be ſo much 
retarded, as not to recover their vigour the ſucceeding 
ſummer. 

Whenever theſe plants are removed, which ſhould be 
done once a year, great care ſhould be taken not 
to cut or injure their large roots, which is very hurtful 
to them. All the ſmall fibres which are inclinable to 
mouldineſs, mult be taken off, or they will in time de- 
cay, and hinder the freſh fibres from coming out, which 


will greatly retard the growth of the plants. 


The compoſt proper for theſe plants, muſt be made in 
the following manner; half of light freſh earth from a 
paſture ground, the other half ſea ſand, and rotten 
dung, or tanners bark, in equal proportion ; theſe muſt 
be carefully mixed, and laid in a heap three months at 
leaſt before it is uſed, often turning it over to prevent 
the growth of weeds and to ſweeten the earth. 

Always obſerve to allow them pots proportionable to 
the ſizes of the plants, but you muſt never let them be 
too large, which would be of worſe conſequence than 
their being too ſmall. During the ſummer they ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with water, but care muſt be ta- 


ken not to give it in too large quantities, and in winter + 


G. will require very little. 

heſe plants are very flow growers, even in their na- 
tive countries, ſo that it cannot be expected they ſhould 
advance very faſt here; but they may be greatly for- 
warded, by placing the pots in a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, which ſhould be renewed as often as neceſſary, and 
the plants continued therein both winter and ſum- 
mer. 

D*AYENA, a genus of plants which receives its 
name from Le Duc D'Ayen, a lover and promoter of 
the ſcience of botany, and of which there is but one 
ſpecies, | | 

This plant grows naturally in Peru, it has a weak 
ligneous ſtalk a foot high, which divides into ſeveral he- 
rizontal branches, decorated with oblong heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are ſlightly indented on their edges, ſtand- 


ing upon pretty long footſtalks; they are of a lucid 


green, and end in acute points. 

At the baſe of cach footſtalk, from the fide of the 
branches, the flowers appear, two, three, or four ariſ- 
ing from the ſame point, each ſtanding upon a ſeparate 


ſlender footſtalk ; they are tubulous, and ſpread open at 


the top, their colour is a fine purple ; and there is a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of flowers upon the ſame plants from 
July to winter. | | 

Culture of the D'avENa. 

'This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate hot-bed early in the ſpring ; and 
when the plants have four leaves, part of them may be 
tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed, and part into ſmall pots, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhadin 
them till they have taken new root; after which the 
freſh air ſhould be admitted to them in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. "Theſe plants ſhould continue in 
the hot-bed all the ſummer, where they muſt have a 
great ſhare of air, for thoſe which are expoſed to the 
open air will not thrive, and if they are too much drawn, 
they will not flower well, nor will they perfect their 
ſeeds, unleſs they are brought forward in the ſpring, and 
ſheltered in the ſummer, 


DECEMBER, the twelfth and laſt month in the 

car, 

All that demands the attention of the gardener at this 
time, is the care of his flower beds, and they muſt be 
covered up or opened, as the ſeaſon changing from cold 
to heat may direct. Look carefully over the ſtove and 
green-houſe plants. The cloſeneſs of the green-houſe, 
eſpecially if there has been too free watering, will oc- 
caſion mouldineſs on ſome of the more tender plants, to 


prevent which, let care be taken not to moiſten the cloſe 
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air by too free a watering of the plants, and let the 
mouldineſs be carefully rubbed off wherever it appears; 
and as this will not prevent it ſometimes riſing again, it 
ſhould be then wiped off with a flannel wetted in a ſlight 
brine, When the leaves are faded paſt recovery, they 
muſt be immediately pulled off, and great care taken 
that they are cleared out of the green-houſe directly, for 
dead leaves are very prejudicial to all the plants. Let 
the ſame practice be obſerved in the ſtove, the windows 
of which ſhould be laid open in the middle of a mild 
day. Here. Jet the heat be carefully kept up to a due 
height, without exceeding thoſe bounds : and let the 
plants be watered in proportion, the more for the in- 
creaſed heat, but always by little at a time. 

In the ſeminary let the earth be turned which was laid 
up in ridges, and a little ſoot ſcattered over it with an 


even hand. Look to the ſeed-beds of thoſe kinds moſt 


in danger from vermin, and bait the traps with due 
care. Dow up the earth in mild days about new planted 
ſhrubs, and ſee the ſtakes of the reſt keep ſecure, that 
the winds cannot rock them. 

In the fruit-garden take care that the new planted 
trees are defended from ſevere froſts, by keeping the 
ground well covered, and from winds, by ſeeing that 
their ſupports are ſecure, 

In the kitchen garden fee the Artichoke plants well 
carthed up, and continue the care of the Cauliflower- 
plants, which are under glaſſes, by giving them air in 
the moſt favourable hours, to prevent their decay, and 
give air alſo to the young ſallading. If the weather is 
tolerably mild, you may plant the ſeveral kinds of Cab- 

es for ſeed. . 

EVIL IN A BUSH, or FENNEL-FLOWER, 
Nigella, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus among 
the polyandria pentagynia, and of which there are five 
ſpecies. 1, Devil in a Buſh, with flowers, encompaſſed 
with a leafy involucrum. 2. Devil in a Buſh, with 
petals nearly three-pointed, and leaves ſomewhat hairy. 
3. Devil in a Buſh, with five pointals, entire petals, 
and turbinated ſeed-veſſels. 4. Devil in a Buſh, with 
ten pointals, _— the Corolla. 5, Devil in a Buſh, 
with ten pointals longer than the Corolla. 

Theſe are all annual plants; the firſt ſpecies grows 
wild among the corn, in the ſouthern parts of Europe ; 
the ſecond is a native of Egypt and Crete; the third 

rows naturally among the corn in France and Italy, and 
3 - the fourth in the ſouth parts of France and 
Spain; and the fifth about Aleppo. They abound in 
varieties with double flowers, white, blue, yellow, &c. 
Thoſe with ſingle flowers are never admitted into 
gardens. 
Culture of the DeviL Id a Busn. 

All theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in patches upon a bed of light earth, where 
they are to remain: for they ſeldom ſucceed well if 
tranſplanted. a 

When the plants come up, they muſt be thinned 
where they grow too cloſe, leaving but three or four of 
them in each patch, obſerving to keep them clear from 
weeds, which is all the culture they require. _ Fre 
they will produce their flowers, and their ſeeds will 


ripen in Auguſt, when * ſhould be gathered and 


dried: then rub out each ſort ſeparately, and preſerve 
them in a dry place. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in March; but 
if ſome of them is ſown in Auguſt, ſoon after they are 
ripe, upon a dry foil and in a warm fituation, they will 
abide through the winter, and flower ſtrong the ſucceed- 
ing year ; and by ſowing the ſeeds at different times, 
they may be continued in beauty moſt part of the ſum- 
mer. | 

DEVIL's BIT, a ſpecies of the Scabious, See the 
article SCABIOUS. 


DIAMOND FICOIDES, DIAMOND PLANT), 


or ICE PLANT. See the article IE PLANT. 


DILL, Anethum, a genus of plants, ranged by Lin- 
neus among the pentandria dizynia, and of which he 
cliſtinguiſhes two ſpecies : Dill, ſtrictly fo called, and 


6-0 ; 
Fennel. Two diſtinct genera. according to other 
authors. 
Dill is an annual plant, and a native of Spain and 


Portugal. | 
Culture of DIL I. * 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeed in au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept out 
of the ground till ſpring, they frequently miſcarrry ; or 
if any of the plants do come up, they often decay before 
they have perfected their ſeeds. They love a light ſoil, 
and muſt be ſown where they are to remain, for th 
will not bear tranſplanting; therefore, the beſt way is, 
when the plants are come up, to hoe them out, leaving 
the plants about eight or ten inches aſunder, every way, 
obſerving to keep them clear from weeds, When the 
ſeeds are ripe, the heads or umbels ſhould be cut, and 
ſpread _ a cloth to dry, and then beat out for uſe. 

DIOSCOREA, a genus of plants, for which there 
is no Engliſh name. There are hve ſpecies. 1, Climb- 
ing Dioſcorea, with black briony leaves, and fruit 
growing in long bunches. 2. Climbing Dioſcorea, with 
a ſpear-pointed leaf, and fruit growing in long bunches, 
3- Climbing Dioſcorea, with a roundiſh pointed leaf, 
and fruit growing in long bunches. 4. Dioſcorea, with 
heart-ſhaped leaves, and a winged ſtalk, bearing bulbs, 
commony called Yam. 5. Dickores, with heart- 
ſhaped leaves, growing alternate and oppoſite, and a 
ſmooth ſtalk, 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands of 
the Weſt-Indies ; it has flender climbing ſtalks, which 
fix themſelves to any ſupport near them, and riſe to the 
height of eighteen or twenty feet, decorated with heart- 
ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points; they ſtand upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks, from the baſe of which ariſe a 
rar, ſpike of flowers, which are ſmall, and of no 

eauty, _ | 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of its 
leaves : theſe having two round ears at their baſe, but 
the middle extends to an acute point; the bunches of 
flowers are longer, and looſer placed than thoſe of the 
former ſort. 

The third fort has broad, round, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points; and the flowers come out on 
long, looſe ſtrings, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

'The fourth fort has triangular winged ſtalks, which 
trail upon the ground, and extend to a great length ; 
theſe frequently put out roots from their joints, as the 
lie upon the ground, whereby the plants are multiplied. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America; this has a ſmooth ſtalk, which 
climbs on the neighbouring plants, and rifes five or fix 
feet high, decorated with heart-ſhaped leaves. The 
flowers come out from the ſides of the ſtalks, in the ſame 
manner as the other ſorts, but have no beauty. 

| Culture of the DioscoxE A. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, and fifth ſpecies, are propa- 
gated by laying their branches into the ground, which 
in three months will put out roots; they fhould then 
be taken from the old plants, and ſet into ſeparate pots, 
which muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove; 
during winter they ſhould have but little water : but in 
ſummer, when the plants grow vigorouſly, they require 
more; and in warm weather a large ſhare of air ſhould 
be admitted to them. 

When the ſeeds of theſe plants are brought to England, 
they ſhould be immediately ſown in pots, and plunged 
in a hot-bed, where, if the ſeeds are freſh, the plants 
will come up in two months; but ſometimes they remain 
in the ground till the following ſpring, before the plants - 
appear; when this happens, the pots ſhould be ſcreened 
from the froſt in the winter, and put into a new hot-be 
in the ſpring, which will bring up the plants. 

The fourth ſpecies is propagated by cutting tha 
root into pieces, obſerving to preſerve an eye or bud to 


each, as is practiſed in planting of Potatoes; each of 


theſe being planted will produce three or four large roots, 
In America they are commonly fix or eight months in 
the ground, before the roots are taken up for uſe ; which 


when 


D OG 


when. roaſted or boiled, are eaten by the inhabitants, 


and ſometimes they make them into bread, 

DIOSMA, African Spirea, a genus of plants of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1, African Bion with 
leaves placed in the form of a croſs. 2. ioſma with 
narrow hairy leaves. 3. Dioſma with ſmooth, narrow, 
acute leaves, Which are ſpotted on their under ſide. 
4. African Spiræa, with leaves like the berry- bearing 
heath. oy | 

The firſt ſort riſes to the height of three or four feet; 
the branches are ſlender, and riſe from the ſtem very 
irregularly ; the leaves are placed croſs-ways ; and the 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches, be- 
tween the leaves: theſe plants continue a long time in 
flower, and make a fine appearance when they are inter- 
mixed with other exoticks in the open air. 

The ſecond ſort is a very elegant ſhrub, growing to 
the height of five or fix feet; the ſtalks are of a fine co- 
ral colour; the leaves come out alternately on every fide 
of the branches; they are narrow, pointed, and hairy: 
the flowers, which are ſmall and white, are produced in 
cluſters at the end of the ſhoots. Theſe, and the whole 
plant, have a moſt agreeable ſcent, | 

The third ſort riſes from two to three feet high, form- 
ing a buſhy head, the leaves are ſmooth, narrow, and 
acute poitited, having two or three ſpots on their under 
ſide, the flowers are ſmall, of a blueiſh colour, and 
come out at the end of the ſhoots. 

The fourth fort is of humbler growth than any of 
the former, ſeldom riſing above two feet high, and 
ſpreads out into many branches, the leaves are ſmooth, 
and reſemble thoſe of the Heath. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters at the end of the branches, like thoſe 
of the ſecond fort, but are ſmaller, and the bunches 
not ſo large. 

Culture of the Dios MA. 

All theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, which 
may be planted in pots during any of the ſummer months, 
and plunged in to a moderate hot-bed, where, in the 
middle of the day, they ſhould be ſhaded from 
the ſun, and frequently refreſhed with water. In about 
two months the cuttings will have taken root; they 
muſt then be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and placed in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken root, 
when they may be placed among other tender exoties. 
Here they may remain till the beginning of October or 
later if the ſeaſon continues favourable, for they only 
require to be ſheltered from froſt, ſo that they may be 
preſerved very well through winter in a dry airy green- 
houſe, and in ſummer wy may be expoſed to the open 
air, with other green-houſe plants. 3 

DIRCA, a genus of plants of which there is but 
one ſpecies. | | | 

This ſhrub grows naturally in moiſt places, it riſes to 
the height of four and ſometimes five feet; the flowers 
come out early in the ſpring before the leaves; they are 
ſmall, tubulous, and of an herbaceous colour ſo make 
very little appearance, The leaves are oval, fmooth, and 
of a pale green, | HY 

Culture of the DiRca. | 

This plant is propagated by layers, which are com- 
monly two years before they put out roots, They ſhould 
have a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. | | 

DISK or DISC, an aggregate of florets forming as 
it were a plain ſurface. 

DITTANDER or PEPPERW OLT, Lepidium, a 
genus of plants of which there are many ſpecies. 
Scarce any of them are cultivated in gardens, except 
for the ſake of variety, If hy are permitted to ſcatter 
their ſeeds in autumn they will come up early in the 
ſpring, when they ſhould be kept clear ftom weeds which 
is all the culture they require, | | 

DITTANY, a ſpecies of Origany. See the article 
OkiGcany. 

DOGSBANE, Apocynum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria monogy- 
nia, and of which there are five ſpecies. '1, Dogſbane 
with an erect herbaceous ſtalk, oval leaves, ſmooth on 
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bath ſides, and terminated by a head of flowers. 2. Dogſ- 


bane with an erect hei baceous ſtalk, oblong leaves, an 
heads of flowers on the ſides of the branches. . Dogſ- 
bane with an ere& herbaceous ſtalk, and oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 4. Dogſbane with an upright ſhrubby 
ſtalk, oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and acute flowers. 
5. Dogſbane with a perennial twining ſtalk, and oval 
veaned leaves... +, TEE. wo "EM 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies of this plant are natives 
of Canada and Virginia, and have perennial roots. 
The th ird ſpecies grows naturally in the iſlands of 
the Adriatic ſea. ET th 
The fourth is a ſhrubby plant, and a native of Cey- 
lon, and the fifth grows naturally in India. 
Culture of the DoGs8BANE, , + of 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by parting 
of the roots, for they ſeldom ripen their Reds in Englands 
2 are however hardy plants, and ſhould have a light 
dry ſoil, and their roots muſt be parted in March, be- 
fore they begin to put out new ſtalks. ,, , . 
The third ſpecies is alſo propagated by parting the 
roots. Jt never produces any 2 s, even at Venice 
where it grows without culture. The ſtalks decay in 
autumn, and new ones are put out from the roots in the 
ſpring, which is the beſt ſeaſon for removing and parting 
the roots. , l , | * 1 
The fourth ſpecies is very tender, and muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in a hot-houſe, and plunged in the tan-bed, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive in England. It may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings during the ſummer months, the cut- 
tings muſt be Jaid in the ſtove three or four days to dry 
before they are planted. They ſhould be ſparingly wa- 
tered, eſpecially in winter, and ſhould be planted in 
light ſandy earth, _ K | " 
The fifth ſpecies is propagated in the ſame manner as 
the fourth, only that it requires to be kept conſtantly 
in the ſtove, otherwiſe it will not live in this coun» 


try. 1 | | 

DOGSBANE, Tutſan leaved Apocynum. This is a 
very ſingular and beautiful plant, .. eaſily raiſed in our 
gardens, and worthy to be made univerſal in them ; not 
only for the flower, but for the leaves and general man- 
ner of N NE | REES, 

It rites a yard high; is of regular growth, and 
very handſome aſpect. The root is very long, irregu- 
larly divided, browniſh, and hung at diſtances with tufts 
of ſlender white fibres. The ſtalks riſe ſingle from each 
head of the root, and they are upright, firm, ſmooth, 
red toward the baſe, and of a green and brown variouſly 
mixed upwards. 'T he branches are not numerous, but 
they grow with great regularity from the boſoms of the 
upper leaves, 'T heſe, as alſo the tender part towards 
the top of the principal ſtalk are uſually ſpotted and 
ſtained with irregular dots of brown. The leaves are 
placed in pairs at diſtant joints, and they are ſupported 
by ſhort reddiſh footſtalks. They are broad, ſhort, of a 
figure nearly oval, and of a — ſubſtance. Their 
colour is a deep green, and they have conſpicuous veins, 
of which the middle one is uſually Hained with purple, 
and the others are white. The footſtalks of theſe leaves 
are a little hollowed; and the under part of the whole 
_ is of a much paler green than the upper, and 

owny. | 

The flowers are ſmall, but they are ſingular in form 
and colouring, and their number makes ſome amends 
for their want of ſize, They crown the top of the 
main ſtalk, and the extremities of all the branches, in a 
kind of circular tufts, not clofe ranged and compact, 
but regular enough, and of no ſhort continuance. The 
ground colour of the flower is white, but it is ſtained in 
various proportions with a lively crimſon, ſometimes this 
colour is diſpoſed in ſtreaks and rays, 

Culture of the Tutſan leaved Apocynum. 

It is a native of North-America, where it thrives 
beſt in a deep, rich, and light mould, in thickets, at 
the ſides of foreſts, or near lofty trees. 
abſolute ſhade, nor will grow treely where there is an 
open ſun, — 

We 


It does not bear 
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We learn by this to compoſe an artificial ſoil for it, 
and adopt a proper ſituation. | 
Let the gardener mix one buſhel of meadow-earth, 
rich and black ; two buſhels of pond-mud, three pecks 
of wood-pile earth, and one of hog's-dung ; they ſhould 
be thrown up in a heap, and turned at times. | 

When this is ready, and ſeeds are procured from 
America, let a pot be Filed with it, and ſome of them 
ſcattered over the ſurface; cover them a quarter of an 
inch with the ſame compoſt; this being done early in 
March, let the ſhooting of the ſeeds be promoted, by 
ſetting the pot up to the rim in a bark-bed. The plants, 
when they have a little height, ſhould be removed into 
ſeparate ſmall pots, and ſhaded in the hot-bed till they 
have taken root. After this they muſt be hardened to 
the air. | 

In May let a border be choſen that is well-ſhe]tered, 
warm, and ſomewhat ſhaded, at leaſt, that has not any 
time the full blaze of a noon-day ſun, Let the earth 
be dug out of this for a ſpace ſufficient for the number of 
plants intended to be preſerved, and throw in the com- 
poſt ten inches deep, Take the plants carefully out of 
the pots, with the whole ball of earth, and trim the 
outſide fibres. Open holes at a foot and a half diſtance, 
and ſet in the whole ball of earth, with its plant per- 
fectly upright. Draw ſome mould over the ſurface of 
the ball of earth from the pot, and ſettle it well about the 
ſtem, and then give every evening a gentle watering, 
and the plantation will ſucceed, Their own earth will 
afford nouriſhment enough to the roots for the firſt days : 
and after this the fibres on the ſurface will ſhoot ; the 
ball will crack and break with the frequent waterings, 
and new ſhoots will be formed every w ay. Some of the 
plants will flower the firſt ſeaſon, and all the ſucceeding. 
ſummer. | | 

DOG'S-TOOTH, or DOG'S-VIOLET, Erythre- 
rium, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus among the 
hexandria monogynia, and of which there are two ſpecies, 
1. Dog's-tooth, with a broad and round leaf, and a 
purple red flower. 2. Dog's-tooth, with a longer and 
narrower leaf, and a purpliſh flower. | 

The firſt ſort ſends out two oval leaves, which are 
joined at their baſe, three inches long, and one and a 
Half broad in the middle; theſe at firſt embrace each 
other, incloſing-the flower, but afterward they ſpread 
flat upon the ground : they have purple and white ſpots 
all over their ſurface ; between theſe riſes a ſingle naked 
ſtalk, about four inches high, of a purple colour ; this 


ſuſtains one flower, compoſed of fix petals, which in 


ſome are purple, and in others white; the flower hangs 
downward, and the petals reflex and ſpread open to their 
baſe. The root of this plant is white, oblong, fleſhy, 
and ſhaped like a tooth, from whence it had the title of 
Dog's-tooth. 


Ihe ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of 


its leaves, which are longer and narrower, and the flow- 
ers are a little larger, but not ſo well coloured. They 
grow naturally 1 „and ſome parts of Italy. 
Culture of the DoG's-TooTH, 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by off-ſets from 
their roots ; they may be tranſplanted any time after the 
beginning of June, when their leaves will be quite de- 
cayed, till the middle of September; but. the roots ſhould 
not be kept long out of the ground : for if they ſhrink, 
it will often cauſe them to rot; the roots of theſe flowers 
ſhould not be planted ſcattering in the borders of the 
flower-garden, but in patches near each other, where 
they will make a 'good appearance. They delight in a 
gentle loamy ſoil, and a ſhad ſituation, 

DOVE'S-FOOT. See GERANIUM. 

DRAGON, Dracontium, a ſpecies of Arum. This 
lant grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt- 
ndies; it has trailing ſtalks, which put out roots at 

every joint that faſten to the trunks of trees, walls, or 
any ſupport which is near them, and thereby riſe to the 
height of twenty-five, or thirty feet, The leaves are 
placed alternately upon long foot-ſtalks ; they are four 
or five inches long, and two and a half broad, and have 
ſeveral oblong holes in each, which on the firſt view 
appear as if eaten by inſects, but are natural to the 


| DR A _ 
leaves. The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalk, 


| which always ſwell to a much larger ſize in that part, 


immediately under the flower, than in any other; their 
colour is a pale yellow, inclining to white, 

There are other ſorts of this ſpecies, but they are never 
cultivated in gardens, 

Culture of the DRAGox. 

It is eaſily propagated by cuttings, which if planted in 
pots filled with poor ſandy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed, will ſoon put out roots. The plants are too tender 
to live in the open air of our climate; therefore the pots 
thould be placed near the walls in the hot-houſe, againſt 
which the plants will climb ; they ſhould have but little 
water given them in winter, but in warm weather they 


require it frequently, at which time the freſh air ſhould 


always be admitted to them. The plants have no parti- 
cular ſeaſon for flowering ; ſometimes they flower in 
autumn, and ſometimes in the ſpring, but they do not 
ripen their ſeeds in England. 

DRAGON'S-HEAD, Dracocephalum, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnzus among the didynamia gymne/- 
permia, and of which there are eleven ſpecies. 1. Dra- 
gon's-head, with ſpiked flowers, and ſpear-ſhaped ſawed 
leaves. 2. Dragon's-head, with ſpiked flowers, and 
compound leaves, commonly called Balm of Gilead. 
3. Dragon's-head, with ſpiked flowers, and heart-ſhaped, 
winged, ſinuated leaves. 4. Dragon's head, with ſpiked 
flowers, and the leaves and braftez narrow, divided and 
prickly. 5. Dragon's-head, with ſpiked flowers, and 
the leaves and bracteæ ſpear-ſhaped and undivided. 6. 
Dragon's-head, with flowers growing in whorls, oval, 
cut and crenated leaves, and ſpear-ſhaped intire bracteæ. 
7. Dragon's-head, with flowers growing in whorls, 
ſpear-ſhaped bracteæ, and capillary ſerratures. 8. Dra- 
gon's-head, with flowers growing in whorls, oblong 
bractez, prickly ſerratures, and woolly leaves. 9. Dra- 
gon's-head, with flowers growing in whorls, and orbi- 
cular, ſawed, hairy bradteæ. 10. Dragon's-head, with 
flowers growing in whorls, oblong, oval, and entire 
bracteæ, and large nodding petals. 11. Dragon's-head, 
with flowers growing in whorls, oblong entire bracteæ, 
and petals ſcarce larger than the cup. 

The firſt, ſecond, fourth and fifth ſpecies of this 
genus are perennial ; the third is a biennial, and the reſt 
are annual plants. 

The ſecond ſort is a native of the Canary Iſlands ; it 
is uſually called by the gardeners Balm of Gilead, from 
the ſtrong reſinous ſcent which the leaves emit on being 
rubbed, This plant riſes with ſeveral ſquare ſtalks to 
the height of three feet, or more, decorated with com- 
pound leaves at each joint, which are placed oppoſite. 
The flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſhort thick ſpikes, 
and are of a pale blue colour. | 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally in Auſtria, and 
the fifth in Siberia and Sweden. The ſixth, tenth, and 
eleventh, are natives of Siberia; the ſeventh of Moldavia, 
and the eighth and ninth are natives of the eaſt. 

The firſt, fourth, and fifth ſpecies are propagated by 
parting of the roots in autumn ; they will live in the 
air: but a moiſt ſoil is beſt for theſe plants: and care 
ſhould be taken to water them frequently in dry weather. 

The ſecond and third ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which if ſown in autumn will more certainly grow than 
thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring : but- if theſe- ſeeds 
are ſown in pots, they muſt be ſheltered under a frame 
in winter; and if the plants do not come up the ſame 
autumn, they will in the ſpring. If the ſeeds are ſown 
in the full ground, it ſhould be in a warm border, and 
in froſt they ſhould be ſheltered. | 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which if planted in a ſhady border, any time in ſummer, 
will ſoon take root, and furniſh plenty of rooted plants ; 
it continues producing flowers moſt part of the ſummer, 
and is uſually kept in green-houſes ; but in mild winters 
the plants will live abroad. 

T he ſixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh ſpecies, 
are all propagated by ſeeds, ſown either in the ſpring or 
autumn, in the places where they are to remain, an 

| Wi] 
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will require no other culture than to be thinned and | 
kept clean from weeds. 6h; | oak 44 

Baftard-DRAGON, a ſpecies of the H:eman- 
thus; this plant has roots compoſed of many thick 
Neſhy tubercles, which join at the top, where the form 
a head, out of which ariſes a fleſhy ſpotted ſtal , like 
that of the Dragon, which ſpreads out at the top into 
ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped leaves, waved on their edges. The 
ſtalks grow about a foot high the leaves are fix or eight 

Wee and two broad in the middle, from the ſide 
of the ſtalk near the ground, breaks out a ſtrong fleſhy 
foot-ſtalk, about ſix or eight inches long, ſuſtaining at 
the top a large cluſter of flowers, of a yellowiſh, red 
colour ; theſe appear in May, June, or July, and are 
ſucceeded by berries, which are of a beautiful red colour 
when ripe. | | 
4 Culture of the BASTARD-DRAGon. Wan 
Tnis plant may be propagated by parting of the roots 
in the ſpring, before the plants put out new ſtalks : this 
is alſo the right time to ſhift and new pot them; but as 
the roots do not multiply very faſt in off-ſets, the beſt 


< 


way is to propagate them from ſeeds,. which they ripen! | 


plentifully in England; theſe ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, in pots filled with light earth, and kept in 
the ſtove during the Winter. ts PRI: 

It theſe pots are plunged into the tah-bed in the bark- 
ſtove, in the vacancies between the plants; the earth will 
be kept warm, and will not dry fo faſt as in à dry ſtove, 
by which method the ſeeds will be ſooher prepared to 
vegetate, In the {privg the pots may be taken 'out of the 
ſtove, and plunged into a hot-bed, which will bring, up 
the plants: theſe muſt have air admitted to them every 
day in warm weather; and when they are fit to be re- 
moved, they muſt be planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, 
filled with light earth, and plunged into the pot- bed 
again, to promote their taking new root: then they 
mult be carefully hardened, and afterwards removed into 
the dry-ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain. 


tree. | NO > 

This tree grows naturally in the Cape de Verd iſlands ; 
it is called Dragon-tree, becauſe the ihſpiſſated juice of 
the plants becomes a red powder, very like the caſtern 


dragon's-blood, and is frequently uſed inſtead of it in | 


the ſhops; but the tree from whence the true. dragon's- 
blood is taken, is of a very different genus from this. 
The trunk of this tree riſes twelve or fourteen feet 
high; there are the circular marks or rings left the 
whole length where the leaves are fallen off; for as theſe 
half embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, ſo when they fall 
away, the veſtigia where they grew remain. The top 
of the ſtalk ſuſtains' a large head of leaves, which come 
out ſingly all round it; theſe are often four or five feet 
long, and an inch and a half broad at their bafe, where 
they embrace the ſtalk, and leflen gradually to the end, 
where they terminate in a point; theſe Jeaves are pliable, 
and hang down all round the ſtem ; they are entire, of a 
deep green, and ſmooth on both ſurfaces, | 
+ = © Culture of ile Dach- Tun.. 
This tree is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manne 
as the Date-trer. Jer the article DATE-TREE. 
The plants will bear to be expoſed to the open air, in 
a warm ſheltered ſttuation, during the three warmeſt * 
months : but they ſhould be removed into, the dry-ſtove 
before the morning froſts come on in autumn, and here 
they may remain all the winter; they ſhould have but 
little water during this ſeaſon, and in ſummer, unleſs it 
is remarkably dry they ſhould be very ſeldom watered : + 
tor too much moiſture will deſtroy them. 
DROPWORT), Filipendula, a ſpecies of the Spiræa. 
See the article SpIR A. | | 
African DROSERA, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the pentandria pentagynia. 8 05 
This curious little plant, though a native of the 
warmeſt parts of Africa, is capable of bearing our cli- 
mate in a full expoſure, unhurt. The root is fibrous 
and reddiſh. The leaves ate numerous, and very elegant; 
they riſe from the root by a narrow baſe, and at the 


DRAGON-TREE, a ſpecies of the Palma, or Palm- | 
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are largeſt in the middle, and terminate in @ ſharp fine 
nt. 1 l r | . 
Tue univerſal tin& is red 3 A mixture of a brawniſh 
eaſt obſcures the full, glare of the colour: but there is 
with this ſomewhat of crimſon and of purple ; they are 
covered with long, and ſtiff hairs, of a tawny rediſh : and 


grow in a ſhort ſpike at the top, never exceeding eight 
or ten in'number, and they are ſmall ; they do not open 
freely : but when they approach to it, their milk-white 
Frog affords a fine contraſt, with the red of the whoſe 
lant. FFAs ok od od _ 
1 Culture of the DRos ERK. 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
procured from Africa. Early in the ſp ring ſow them in 
à damp ſoil and ſheltered ſituation, juſt opening the ſur- 
face of the ground to receive them. When the plants 
come up, they will require no other culture than being 
kept clean froni weeds. If they do not flower, they 
will at leaſt ſhew their leaves, and theſe have ſufficient 
beauty to attract the eye of every curious beholder. | 
DRUPE, a ſort of pericarpium, conſiſting of a ſoft, 
fleſhy, and ſucculent pulp, in the centre of which there 
r | 
DUCK'S-FOOT, or MAY-APPLE, Podephyllum, 
a genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus among the polhan- 
dria monogynia, and of which there are two ſpecies, 1. 
Duck's-f.ot, with target-ſhaped leaves, having lobes. 
2. Duck's-foot, with half heart-ſhaped leaves, two 
gtowing at a joint. n 
Both theſe ſpecies are natives of North America; they 
'riſe in the ſpring about fix inches high; their leaves are 
ſmooth, and of a light green, and they bear a white 
flower. %; OF 1 2 
4 Culture of the Duck's- oi __ 
"Theſe plants propagate ſo faſt by their creeping roots, 
that few perſons are at the trouble of ſowing the ſeeds ; 
every part of the root will grow, ſo they may be annually 
parted, either in autumn, when their leaves decay, or in 
ſpring juſt before the roots begin to ſhoot; they require 
no other culture than being kept clean from weeds. 
They love a light loamy ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, 
and are ſo hardy, as ſeldom to be injured by froſt. 
_ DUNG, in agriculture, &c. All kinds of Dung con- 
tain ſome matter, which when mixed with the ſoil, fer- 
ments therein, and by that fermentation diſſolves the 
texture of the earth, and divides and crumbles its par- 
ticles very much. This is the real uſe of Dung in agri- 
culture: for as to the pure earth * of it, the quantity 
is ſo very ſmall, that after a perfect putrefaction, it bears 
an extremely inconſiderable proportion to that of the 
earth it is intended to manure. . 
The fermenting quality of Dung is principally owing 
to the ſalts it contains: and yet thoſe or any other ſalts 
applied immediately to the roots of the plants, always 
deſtroy them; this proves that the bulineſs of Dung is 
not to nouriſh, but to divide and ſeparate that terreffial 
matter, which is to afford the nouriſhment to vegetables, 
through the mouths of their roots. And the acrimony 
of the ſalts of dung is ſo great, that the niceſt managers 
we have (the floriſts) have wholly baniſhed the uſe of it 
from their gardens: If the uſe of it was alſo aboliſhed iu 
kitchen-gardens, it would be much better: for it is poſ- 
ſible to ſueceed füll as well without it; and it gives an 
ill taſte to all the excellent roots and plants that are tg 
ſtand in the earth, in which it is an ingredient. The 
water of a Cabbage raiſed in a garden, manured with 
dung, if boiled, is of an intolerable ſtink ; but this is 


not ſo much owing to the nature of the plant, as of the 


manure uſed to it; for a field Cabbage being boiled, the 
Y” Water 


height of an ineh begin to ſwell out into breadth; they | 
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water Has ſcarce any ſmell, and what it has, is not diſ- 


agreeable, It is alſo a well known fact in the country, that 
4 Carrot raiſed in a garden has none of that ſweet flavour 


that ſuch as grow in the fields have ; but in the place of | 


this fine natural reliſh, it has a compound taſte, in 
which the matter of the manure has no ſmall ſhare ; and 
this difference extends to the taſte of all roots nouriſhed 
with ſuch different diet. | 

Dong ot only ſpoils the flavour of the eſculent vege- 
tables, but the drinkables alſo, into the original compo- 
fition of which it enters; they are obliged to uſe Dung 


in the poor vineyards of Languedoc; and the conſe- 


q uence is, that the wine is nauſcous, The poor, who 
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] which are blue, are produced in long bunches at the end 
of the branches. | 
Culture of the Dux AN TIA. ö 
Theſe plants being natives of warm countries, require 
a ſtove to preſerve them in winter; they are propagated 
| by feeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, hen the 
plants are fit to remove, they muſt be planted each into 
| 2 ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed again, 
| obſerving to ſhade them till they have taken new root, 
then they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as othe 
plants from warm countries. 
They may alſo be Ong by cage, which may 


only raiſe a few Vines for the wine they drink them- be planted in any of the ſummer months, and plunged 


felves, and cannot be at the expence of this manure, 
have leſs of it, hut then it is far preferable in flavour to 
the other ; and it is a general obſeryation, that the poor 
people's wine in Languedoc is the beſt, becauſe they 
carry no Dung into their vineyards, ORs | 
Another difadvantage attending the uſe of Dung, is, 
that it gives riſe to worms; it is for this reaſon, that 
den Capra are generally worm-eaten,. and field 
arrots ſound : and the ſame obſervation will hold good 
in other vegetables, in the field, and in the garden. 
Vegetable and animal Dung are in fact only the putre- 
faction of earth, after it has been altered by paſſing 
through animal or vegetable veſſels, Vegetable Dung, 
unleſs the vegetable be buried alive in the foil, makes a 


much leſs ferment in it, than animal Dung does; but | 


the Dung or putrid matter of vegetables, is much more 
eligible and wholeſome for the eſculent roots and plants, 
than that of animals, | 
Venomous animals are found to be very fond of Dung, 
and the ſcent often brings them into thoſe gardens 
where it is uſed as manure; the ſnakes uſually frequent 
dung-hills, and Jay their eggs in them ; and gardens, 
where dung is much uſed, are always frequented by 
toads: whereas the fields where roots are planted, are 
much leſs infeſted by them. There are ſome ſorts of 
Dung hot and light, as ſheep, horſes, pigeons, &c. 
others fat and cooling, as that of oxen, hogs, &c, 
There are two remarkable qualities in dung: the one 


is to produce a ſenſible heat, capable of bringing about | 


reat effects: the other is to fatten the ſoil and render 
it more fertile; the firft of thefe is ſeldom found in an 
other Dung but that of horſes and mules, while newly 
made, and a little moift ; the great effects of this are 
ſeen in the kitchen-garden, where it invigorates and 
gives a new life to every thing, ſupplying the place of 
the ſun ; and to this we owe in a manner all the early 
vegetables of the ſpring. | 
he Dungs of pigeons, hens, and geeſe, are recom- 
"mended by ſome authors, as better than any other for 
Aſparagus, Strawberries, and for the propagation and 
culture of the tenderer garden-flowers; the Dung of 
pigeons is alſo particularly recommended By ſome for 
thoſe trees, whoſe leaves are apt to turn yellow, if they 
grow in cold ſoils : but for this uſe jt ſhould firſt lie 
how years in a dung-hill, and then be applied ſparingly 
in autumn, laying about an inch thickneſs of it at the 


root of the tree, and ſuffering it to remain there till the | 


March following. © 
The Dun rr being hot and full of ſalts, tends 
much to facilitate vegetation, and is abundantly quicker 
in its operation, than the Dung of animals. 
DURANTIA, a genus of plants, for which there is 
no Engliſh name, and only two ſpecies, 1. Prickly 
Durantia. 2. Durantia without thorns. 


The firſt ſpecies has many trailing branches, which | 


are armed with hooked thorns at every joint, and deco- 
rated with oblong leaves, which are placed without 
order. The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
ſtalks in pretty long bunches, and are of a pale blueiſh 
colour. 5 | 

The ſecond fort has a ning woolly ſtalk, which 
riſes ſeven or eight feet high; the branches are decorated 


with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their edges, of | This is propagated by 


a lucid green colour, and ſtand oppoſite, The flowers, 


into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from 
| the ſun till they have taken root; after which they may 
de treated in the ſame manner as the ſeedling plants. 
 DWARF-TREES were formerly held in great eſti- 
mation in gardens ; but ſince the introduction of Eſpa- 
| liers, which have juſtly gained the preference, the 
Dwarf trees are much neglected, 
| The manner of propagating Dwarf-pears, which have 
been found to ſucceed the beſt of any Dwarfs, is by 
grafting them on a quince ſtock, about ſix inches above 
the ground; and when the bud is ſhot fo far as to have 
four eyes, it muſt be ſtopped, to give riſe to lateral 
branches : for which purpoſe the uppermoſt eye ſhould 
always be left outwards. - . IRE * 
Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cberry- trees, are thus 
formed into Dwarfs, but the ſummer and autumn pears 
are found to fucceed beſt. The manner of planting 
Dwarf-trees, ſhould be at twenty-five feet diſtance, and 
the ground between ſown or planted for kitchen uſe, 
while the trees are young, only keeping at ſome diſtance 
from their roots; takes alſo ſhould be fixed all round 
them, to which the branches may be nailed with lift, 
and thereby trimmed in an horizontal direction, and 
by that means prevented from crofling one another. 
ue BROOM, a ſpecies of the Broom. See 
oO. * 1 
 DYER'S WEED, a ſpecies of the Baſtard - Rocket. 
See the article BAsTARD-ROGKET. 3 
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Hare s-EAR; See HARR's-EAR. v0 

EARTH, if good, ſhould be of a blacki. colour, 
grevelly, fat, pliant, or eaſy to be digged; it ſhould be 
neither cold nor light: it ought to have no ill ſmell or 
taſte, and it ſhould be of the ſame quality ; three or four 
feet deep for trees, which if they have not that depth, 

will languiſh and decay after they have been planted fx 
years, Fruit-trees will thrive in a leſs depth, and they 
generally produce the moſt generous fruits when their 
roots ſpread near the ſurface of the earth. | 
. Huſbandmen call that new Earth, which lying three 
or more feet deep, never ſerved to the nouriſhment of 
any plant; or Earth that has been a long time built upon, 
though it had formerly bore ; Earth likewiſe of a ſandy, 
loamy nature, where cattle haye been a long time fed, 
may be accounted ſuch, and is of excellent uſe for moſt 
| ſorts of plants, eſpecially if it has been thrown up in 
heaps to grow richer, 

EBONY, Ebenus, a genus of plants, of which there 
is but one ſpecies, _ 

It grows naturally in Crete, and in ſome of the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, rifing with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or 
four feet high, which put out ſeveral fide branches, de- 
corated with hoary leaves at each joint; the branches are 
| terminated by thick fpikes of large purple flowers. 
| Culture of the E Bowy. 

eeds, which ſhould be ſown in 

the autumn: for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
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often fail , fow them in pots, which in the winter muſt | 


be placed under a frame, in ſpring the plants will come 
up. When they have acquired ſtrength enough to be 
removed, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and ſhaded till they have taken new root : 
then place them in a ſheltered fituation, where wrt may 
reinain till autumn, when they muſt be removed into 
ſhelter ; for theſe plants will not live in the open air 
through winter, nor ſhould they be too tenderly treated ; 
they fucceed beſt when placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, 
where they will have more ſun and air than in a green- 
houſe. | | | 
During the winter ſeaſon, the plants muſt be ſparingly 
watered, but in ſummer they ſhould be often refreſhed. 
EBULUS, a ſpecies of the Elder-tree. 
article ELDER-TREE. © 
plants as are prickly and rough. 
ECHINUS, a Bur, or the prickly bud or cover of 
the feed, or top of any plant. | ys 
EDGINGS, in gardening, the ſeries of ſmall but 
durable plants, ſet round the edges or borders of flower- 
beds, &c. The beſt and moſt durable of all plants for 
this uſe, is Box, which if well planted, and rightly ma- 
naged, will continue in ſtrength and beauty for many 
years. The ſeaſons for planting this are the autumn, 
and very early in the ſpring; and the beſt ſpecies for 
this purpoſe is the Dwarf Dutch Box. | 
ML be Edging of Box are now only planted on the 
fides of borders next walls, and not, as was ſome time 


ſince the faſhion, all round borders of fruit-beds, in the 


middle of gardens, unleſs they have a gravel walk 
between them, in which caſe it ſerves to keep the earth 
of the borders from waſhing down on the walks in hard 
rains, and fouling the gravel. In the laſt age it was 
alſo a very common practice to plant borders, or Edgings 
of aromatic herbs, as Thyme, Savory, Hyflop, La- 
vender, &c. but theſe are all apt to grow woody, and 
to be in part, or wholly deſtroyed in hard winters. 
Daiſies, Thrift, or Sea july-Flower, and Chamomile, 
are alſo uſed by ſome for this purpoſe, but they require 
yearly tranſplanting, and a great deal of care, elſe they 
grow out of form; and theſe are alſo ſubject to periſh in 
very hard ſeafons. * 

GG-PLANT, or MAD-APPLE, Melongena, a 
ſpeeies of the Solanum, or Night-ſhade, and of which 
there are four different ſorts. 1. Egg-plant, with an 
oblong violet-coloured fruit. 2. Egg-plant, with a 
taper violet- coloured fruit. 3. Egg- plant, with an in- 
curved fruit, 4. Egg- plant, with erh leaves and fruit. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Afia, Africa, and 
America, where the fruit is commonly eaten by the in- 
habitants; it is cultivated in the gardens in Spain, as 
an eſculent fruit, by the title of Barenkeena; the Turks 
who alfo eat the fruit, call it Badinjan, the Italians Me- 
lonzana, and the inhabitants of the Britiſh iſlands in 
America, Brown John, or Brown Jolly. 

It is an annual plant, with an 'herbaceous ſtalk, 
which becomes ligneous, and riſes from two to three 
feet high, ſending out many fide-branches, decorated 
with oblong oval woolly leaves, whoſe borders are very 
flightly ſinuated. The flowers have one petal,” which is 
cut at the brim into five ſegments, which expand in the 
form of a ſtar, but are a little reflexed ; they are blue, 
and the ſummits, which are connected together in the 


boſom of the way axe yellow ; the flowers are ſuc- 


ceeded by oval fleſhy fruit, about the ſize and ſhape of a 
ſwan's egg, of a dark purple on one fide, and white on 
the other. | | CE 

There are two varieties of the ſecond fort, one with a 
purpliſh fruit, and the other white : but the latter is the 
molt common in England, | 
| This plant is two foot and a half high, of an irregular 


airy ; the leaves are large, and they ſtand upon long 
foot-ſtalks: they are broad at the baſe, ſmaller at the 
es and irregularly waved at their edges; they are 
aity, and their colour a pale green. The flowers are 


not of any great beauty: they are moderately large, and 


| 


| 


See the 


2 | | upon à moderate hot-bed early in March; when the 
ECHINATED-SEEDS, &e. are ſuch ſeeds, &c. of 


larger, and o 
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which follows theſe, is of the bigneſs of a hen's egg, 
» = ͤ ET 
The third ſort differs from the two former in the 
ſhape of its leaves, which are deeply ſinuated on their 
borders, The fruit is oblong and incurved, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, and larger at the end than in any other 


part. 3 1,516 $511 IIS 0 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in India : this differs 
greatly from either of the former; the ſtalk and leaves 
are armed with very ſtrong thorns ; the leaves are larger, 
and deeply jagged on their ſides. The flowers are 
a a deeper blue colour; the fruit is long, 
taper, and white, _ A [= 190 

Fi. | Culture of the Ec6-PLANT., I 

They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown. 


plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted in a ſecond 
hot-bed, about three or four inches aſunder, obſervin 
to water and ſhade them till they have taken root; after 
which, when the weather is warm, they muſt have a 
great ſhare of air, otherwiſe they will draw up y 
weak; and they ſhould alſo have frequent waterings. 
About the end of May the plants will have grown fb 
ſtrong, as to fill the frame: they muſt then be tranf.. 
lanted out into a rich ſpot of ground, at two feet 
Jiltance, or into the borders of the pleaſure garden, at 
the fame diſtance from other plants, obſerving to pre- 
ſerve as much earth to the roots as poſſible, when you 
take them up, otherwiſe they are ſubject to miſcarry, 
When. the fruit appears, they muſt be watered more 
plentifully, not with a deluge at once, but by a mode- 
rate quantity: often repeated; the beauty of theſe plants 
conſiſts in the bigneſs of their fruit: and this depends 
greatly upon the due degree and equal quantity of 
moiſture, and the choice of a good ſoil, 
ELATERIUM, Vila-Cucumber. 


See the article 
Wild-Cucumsts. | 


ELDER-TREE, Sambucus, a genus of plants, ran- 


d by Linnæus among the pentandria trigynia, and of 
which there are ſix ſpecies. 1, Elder, with a branching 
tree-like ſtalk, and flowers growing in umbels; or com- 
man Elder, with black berries. 2. Elder, with wing- 
ae leaves, flowers growing in umbels, and a ſhrub 

ranching ſtalk, commonly called Parſley-leaved Elder. 
3. Elder, with oval compound bunches of flowers, and 
a tree-like ſtalk; or Red-berried Mountain Elder. 4. 
Elder, with a branching herbaceous ſtalk, and the ſmall 
leaves indented; or the Dwarf Elder, or Ebulus, 5. 
Elder, with an herbaceous branching ftalk, and lined: 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which are ſharply indented ; or Dwarf 

Ider, with a cut leaf. 6. American Elder, with leaves 
almoſt winged. : 3 

The firſt ſort is the common Elder, which is too well 
known to need any deſcription. 

The ſecond fort is 
and by ſome ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the firſt 
ſpecies. | | 

The third ſort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in Germany and Italy; this ſends up many ſhrubby 
ſtalks from the root, which riſe ten or twelve feeet high, 
which divide into many branches, covered with a brown 
bark ; the leaves come out oppoſite : they are of a pale 
green colour, and pretty ſmooth, The flowers come 
out at the end of the ſhoots, in oval bunches, which are 
compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller ; they are of an herbaceous 
white colour, and are ſucceeeded by berries, which are 


red when ripe. 
The fourth and fifth forts grow naturally in many of 

the midland counties in England, where they frequently 

become troubleſome weeds. | F 


The fixth ſort is a native of Canada, and ſeveral 


| other parts of North America, where it grows as large as 
our common Elder. F 
grown and ſpreading; the ftem is round, thick, and | ' 


Culture of the ELDBER-TRExN. 
All theſe ſorts are propagated from cuttings planted 
any time from September to March ; or by ſowing their 


| ſeeds, which, if permitted to fall on the ground, will 
produce plants the ſucceeding ſummer; the plants are 


t very hardy and will riſe in any ſoil or ſituation, 
of a duſky white, with more or leſs of purple; the fruit F. | f , 


ELECAMPANE, 


erally titled Parſley-leaved Elder, 


' 
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ELECAMPANE, a ſpecies of the Inula- This 
plant grows naturally in many parts of England, but it 
is cultivated in gardens for the roots, which are uſed in 
medicine. 


| P Culture of the ELECAMPANE, © | 
It is propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are kept till 
the ſpring they ſeldom grow; but when they are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the following 
ſpring without any care, and may be either tranſplanted 
the following autumn, or if they are deſigned to re- 
main they ſhould be hoed out to the diſtance of ten inches 
or a foot each way, and conſtantly kept clean from 
weeds; theſe roots will be fit for uſe the ſecond year. 


ELM-TREE, Ulmus, a genus of plants ranged by 


Linnæus among the pentandria digynia, and of which 
there are three ſpecies. 1. Elm-tree with leaves doubly 
ſawed, and unequal at the baſe, or the common Elm, 
2. Elm-tree with leaves equally ſawed, and unequal at 
the baſe, 3. Elm-tree with leaves equally ſawed, and 
equal at the baſe, _ | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of this and moſt other 
countries in Europe ; the ſecond grows, naturally in 
Virginia, and the third in Siberia. | 

Culture of the ELIM- TRE. 

It is propagated either by layers or ſuckers taken from 
the old roots; but as theſe are often taken up with very 
bad roots, and are therefore very ſubject to miſcarry, 
the method by layers is much the beſt, and is very eaſy 


to be practiſed, as a ſmall ſpace of ground would be ſuf- 


ficient to furniſh nouriſhment for a number of ſtools or 
roots for Jaying, which would annually yield a great 
number. | 

The beſt ſoil for a nurſery of this kind, is a moderate- 


17 light and dry hazel-loam, and the beſt ſeaſon for lay- 
ing the branches is in autumn. When they have taken 


root, they ſhould be removed from'the old plant, and 


ſet in rows in nurſery-beds, where, after four or five 


years, they will grow ſtrong ,enough to be tranſplanted 
into the places where they are deſigned to remain. In 


the planting them, great care muſt be taken not to bury 


their roots too deep, Which, when the ſoil is moiſt and 


ſtiff, often deſtroys them. The common Elm ſeldom 


produces ſeeds in great perfection, but the witch Elm 


produces great quantities of good ones, from which 


ſome people raiſe nurſeries of the trees, 
_ ENDIVE, a ſpecies of the Cichorium or Succory. 
This is an annual plant, and greatly cultivated in gar- 


dens, particularly a curled variety of it which is one of 
- the principal ingredients in the ſallads of autumn and 


winter: for which purpoſe it is cultivated as long as the 
ſeaſon will permit. | | 
Culture of the ExDIVE. 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds, the firſt ſowing of 


which ſhould be in May, becauſe thoſe which are ſown 


earlier in the year, 1 run up to ſeed before they 


have arrived to a proper ſize for blanching. The ſecond 


ſowing ſhould be about the middle of June, and the 


laſt in the middle of July. When the plants come up 


they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and duly watered ; 


and when fit to be removed, the largeſt ſhould be drawn 
up from the ſeed-bed, leaving the ſmaller ones to get 
more ſtrength. Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted into an 
open ſpot of ground well dug and levelled, . marked out 
in rows one foot aſunder, and the plants fet ten inches 


diſtant in the rows. The earth ſhould be well cloſed to 


their roots and the plants well watered ; the watering 
ſhould be repeated every other evening till they have 
taken root; after which they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds. 

When the plants of the ſeed-bed have been thus thin- 
ned, they ſhould be well weeded and watered, and in 
about ten or fourteen days, there may be another thin - 
ning made of the remaining plants, which ſhould be 
tranſplanted in the ſame manner; and, in about the 
fame diſtance. of time, a third and laſt drawing of the 
plants may be made, which muſt be done after the ſame 


method, Thoſe plants which were firſt tranſplanted, 


To 


oval, and crenate 


E R | 


| will be fit ta blanch by the chd of July at ſartheſt; and 


if they are properly managed, in three weeks ot a month 
they will be ſufficiently blanched for uſe. If any of 
the plants ſhould put out flower-ſtems, let them be im- 
mediately pulled up, and carried away. The largeſt 
plants Gould be tied up firſt to blanch, and, in a week 
after, thoſe of the next ſize. See the article BLANcH- 
ING, | : 

In order to have a ſupply of theſe plants as long as the 
weather will permit, the plants of the laſt ſowing ſhould 
be tranſplanted under warm walls, pales, or hedges, to 
preſerve them from the froſt; and if the winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, they muſt be covered with ſome peaſe- 


haulm, or other ſimilar light covering, which ſhould be 


conſtantly taken away in mild weather. The tying up 
the plants for blanching is only to be underftood of the 
two firſt ſowings, for the plants of the latter ſowings 
ſhould be taken up in a very dry day, with a large flat 
pointed dibble, and planted in the ſides of trenches, 
where they muſt laid very upright, ſideways towards the 
ſun, with the tops of the plants only out of the ground, 
ſo that haſty rains may run off, and the plants be kept 
dry, and ſecured from froſts. Theſe plants. will be 
blanched fit for uſe in about three weeks or a month's 
time; after which they will not keep gacd long; for 
which reaſon freſh ones ſhould be planted in the trenches 
every week or fortnight at fartheſt, that there may be a 
conſtant ſupply for the table; and thoſe which were laſt 
tranſplanted out of the ſeed-beds ought to be kept till 
February or March, before they are planted to blanch. 
In order to have a ſupply of good ſeeds for the next 
ſeaſon, look over thoſe borders where the laſt crop was 
tranſplanted before you put the plants into the trenches 
to blanch, and making choice of the largeſt, ſoundeſt, 
and belt curled plants, let them be tranſplanted under a 
hedge or pale, at about eighteen inches diſtance in one 
row. If the ſeaſon is mild this ſhould be done about 
the beginning of March. When the flower-ſtems begin 


to advance, they ſhould be ſupported by a packthread, 


drawing them upright cloſe to the hedge or pale, that 
they may not be injured by high winds. Let them be 
kept clean from weeds, and about the beginning of July 
the ſeeds will begin to ripen, : 

ERINGO or SEA HOLLY, Eryngium, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria digynia, 
and of which there are eight ſpecies. 1. Eringo with 


ſword-ſhaped, fawed, ſpiny leaves, and the floral leaves 


ending in many points, commonly called  Feyer-weed, 
2. Eringo with ſword-ſhaped, ſpiny and indented leaves, 
with the floral leaves undivided, commonly called Rat- 
tle-ſnake weed. 3. Eringo with the lower leaves plain, 

„ with flower heads upon foot{talks. 
4. Eringo with oblong, lower, cut leaves, a ſtalk divid- 
ed by pairs, and ſeſſile heads. 5. Eringo with the 


lower leaves folded, roundiſh, prickly, and fiower heads 
on 


upon footſtalks. 6. Eringo with oblong, heart-ſhaped, 
lower leavas, thoſe upon the ſtalks wing-pointed, and 
cylindrical heads. 7. Eringo with lower leaves, wing- 
ed and tripartite, or the common Eringo. 8. Eringo 
with the lower leaves digitated and multified. | | 
Theſe are all perennial plants. The firſt ſpecies is a 
native of the Weſt Indies. The ſecand of Virginia. 
The third grows naturally in Kuſſia, Poland, Auſtria, 
and Switzerland. The fourth kind is a native of Spain. 
The fifth grows in plenty on ſandy and gravelly ſhores in 
ſeveral parts of England, and other countries near the 
ſea. The ſixth ſpecies is a native of the mountains of 
Switzerland and Italy. The ſeventh: of England, 
France, Germany and Italy; and the eighth ſort is a 
native of Syria. 2155 ALAS | 
Culture of the ER1NGo, | 
The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds which ſhould 
be ſawn on a hot-bed. When the plants are fit to be 
removed, they ſhould each be planted in a ſmall pot, 
and plunged in the bark-bed. of the ſtove, and treated 
like other tender exotics, | 
The ſeeds of the ſecond and ſixth ſpecies muſt be 
ſown in pots and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, by 
| whack 
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which method the plants will cone up much ſooner, 
than thoſe which are ſown in the full ground, and be 
much ſtronger before the winter. When fit to be re- 


moved, plant them each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 


with light earth; and if they are plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, it will forward their taking root, after 
which they muſt be gradually inuted to the open air, 
into which they ſhould be removed about the end of 
May, and placed among other hardy exotics. When 
the plants have filled the pots with their roots, . ſome of 
them may be ſhaken out, and planted in a warm border; 
the others may be put into larger pots, and in the au- 
tumn placed under -a common frame, where they may 


be expoſed to the free air in mild weather. The fol- 


lowing ſpring theſe may be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in a warm ſituation, where they will endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters extremely well; but in 
ſevere froſt they ſhould be covered with ſtraw or peaſe- 
haulm. | 

The third and eighth ſorts ate likewiſe propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn in the places 
where the plants are to remain. They require no other 
culture than to thin them where they grow too cloſe and 
to keep them clean from weeds. 

The fourth ſpecies is only cultivated in gardens for 
the ſake of variety, and the fifth and ſeventh ſpecies are 
never admitted there at all. 1 

ERIOCEPHALUS, a genus of plants for which 
there is no Engliſh name, and only one ſpecies. 

This plant riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk from ſix to eight 
feet high, putting out many fide branches. The leaves 
are hairy, they come out in cluſters, and are divided in- 

. to three or five parts, which ſpread open like a hand. 
This ſhrub ſeldom produces its flowers in our climate ; 
but as it retains its leaves all the year, it adds to the ya- 
riety of exotics in the winter ſeaſon. 
Culture of the ERIOCEPHALUS. 

It is propagated by cuttings, which may be planted 
any time from May to the beginning of Auguſt ; they 
ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken root, 
after which they muſt be removed into the open air, and 

laced in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till 
OXober, when they ſhould be removed into ſhelter, ſecure 
from the froſt. In the ſummer, when the plants are in 
the open air, if the weather prove very hot, they will re- 
quire to be frequently refreſhed with water. 

'ESCULENT PLANTS are ſuch whoſe roots 
are uſed for food; as Beets, Carrots, Parſneps, Po- 
tatoes, &c. | 

ESPALIERS, in gardening, are rows of trees plant- 
ed in the manner of hedges ; either to ſurround a whole 
garden, or the ſeveral quarters of it. They are trained 
up flat, in a cloſe hedge, and ſerve not only for fruit 
bearing, but alſo to ſhelter the tenderer plants kept with- 
in the quarters. They, are moſt commonly made of 
fruit trees trained up to a lattice of wood work, formed 
cither out of aſh-poles or ſquare pieces of fir-wood, and 
their moſt uſeful office is the ſheltering, and at the ſame 

time hiding the quarters of a kitchen Sins, 

The trees now principally planted for Eſpaliers, are 
Apples and Pears, and ſome Plums. The Apples in- 
tended for Eſpaliers, ſhould be grafted on Crabſtocks for 
large gardens, and for ſmaller on Codlin- ſtocks. 
trees for the ſame hedge in an Eſpalier, ſhould be all 


ſuch as are of the ſame age from the grafting, and pro- | 


duced from the ſame ſtocks, that ſo the hedge may be 
the more regular. The more quick growing, and ſpread- 
ing ones, muſt be planted at twenty-two feet aſunder, 
and. thoſe of ſmaller growth, at ſixteen or eighteen ; 


the walk between them in a large garden ſhould be ſix- 


teen feet wide and if the Eſpaliers are intended to be car- 
ried up high it ſhould be more that both hedges may have 
the benefit of the ſun. | 25 

The beſt ſorts of Apples for Eſpaliers, are the golden 
Pippin, the Nonpareil, the Rennet Griſe, the Aroma- 


tic Pippin, the Holland Pippin, the French Pippin, 
Wheeler's Ruſſet and Pile's Ruſſet. 


The Pears fitteſt for Eſpaliers, are the ſummer and 
autumn kind, for the winter ones never ſucceed well. 
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Theſe, if deſigned for a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould be 


* 


rafted on Quince-ſtocks ; but if for a dry ſoil more 
free ſtocks ſnould be choſen. The diſtance for Peas 
grafted, on free ſtocks ſhould be „ 5 feet, and fer 
the moſt vigorous ſhooters, it ought to be twenty-fie 
feet. The beſt kind of Pears for this purpoſe, are the 
Jargonelle, the Blanquete, the poire ſans peau, the ſum- 
mer Boncretien, Humhden's 83 the poire du 
prince, buerne du roy, the St. Michael, the le Marquis, 
the monſieur Jean, and the.Creſlant. , 
The third year after the trees are planted, the frame- 
work of the Eſpalier ſhould be made. Till this time the 
young ſhoots mould only be trained to upright ſtakes, 


nailing them with liſt to different heights of theſe, as 


nearly as can be in an horizontal direction. | 
The beſt way of making the wood-work is of ah- 
poles, which are not only cheap, but ſtrong and durable ; 
the branches are all to be trained horizontally to theſe, 
and none ſhould be ſuffered to croſs one another, nor 
to come too near, In the trees which produce large 
fruit, no branches ought to be nearer to one another 
than eight inches, in the ſmaller fruited ones five or ſix 
inches 1s ſufficient, | 
The advantages of trees planted in Efpaliers, over 
thoſe propagated as dwarfs, in the place of which theſe 
have been introduced, are many, and very great. They 
take up very little room in a garden, and are of no in- 
jury to the plants cultivated in the quarters; and the 
fruit is always more regularly ripened and better taſted, 
as the ſun and air can have every way free acceſs to 


it. 
' ETERNAL FLOWER. See the article Eternal 


FLowER. 
Indian EXACUM, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 


neus among the tetrandria monogynia. 


This is a moſt beautiful little annual. The root 
is long, flender, white, and hung with a few fibres. 
The ſtalk is round, erect, and at the top divided in a 
regular and elegant manner into a number of branches, 
which by their ſubdiviſions form a large round head. 
The colour of the ſtalk is pale, often tinged with brown 
or red toward the bottom, and is lightly ſtriated. The 
leaves are placed in pairs; they are ſmall, of the lanceo- 
late oval form. The flowers are ſmall, but they are in- 
numerable ; they are elegantly placed, being read all 
over the broad head by the ſubdiviſions of the branches, 
and their colour is a bright gold yellow. | | 

Culture of the EXAcum. | 

This plant in its natural ſtate is found in dry and half 
burnt ſoils ; therefore the moſt proper compoſt for it is 
paſture-earth with ſome ſand, and wood-pile mould, A 
pot ſhould be filled with this early in the ſpring, and the 
ſeeds ſcattered over the ſurface, and covered about a quarter 
of an inch with the ſame mould, ſet the pot up tothe rim in 
a bark-bed, and let the mould at times be watered. When 
the plants have a little ſtrength, let them be thinned by 
pulling up the worſt, till there are only four or five leſt 
in the pot, or ogatey Mo its ſize, as many as it can 
ſupport. Theſe muſt be by degrees accuſtomed a little 
to the air; and about the latter end of May they muſt be 
taken into the ſtove in the pot the ſeeds were ſown in, 
for the plants ſhould never be removed. They require 
moderate waterings, and will flower, and ripen their 
ſeeds perfectly. __— | 

EXOTIC PLANTS, 
reign countries, 

XPOSURE, in gardening, the ſituation of a gar- 
den wall, or the like with reſpe& to the compaſs, as 
ſouth or eaſt. According to Mr. Miller, the beſt aſ⸗ 
peR or Expoſure for walls in England, is to have one 
point to the eaſtward of the ſouth; by reaſon theſe 


all ſuch as are natives of fo- 


will enjoy the benefit of the morning ſun, and be leſs 


expoſed to injuries from the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, 


than walls directly facing the ſouth. The next beſt aſ- 


pect is due ſouth, and the next to that ſouth-eaſt, which 


is preferable to the ſouth-weſt for the reaſons before 


aſſigned. However, as there will for the moſt part, be 
ſouth-weſt and weſt walls in every garden, theſe ma 
be planted with ſuch ſort of fruit as do not require 15 


c much 


by 


=0 
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much heat to ripen them; and wherever there are north 
walls, they are, only fit for baking Pears, and Plums, 
Morello Cherries for preſerving, or ſome duke Cherries, 
which may thus be continued longer in the ſeaſon, 


eee eee 
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JDARINA FUECUNDANS, the impregnating meal, 
or duſt on the apices of flowers, which being dropped 
into the piſtil, fœsundates the rudiments of the ſeeds in 
the ovary, which otherwiſe would decay and come to 
nothing. | | ond 
FASTIGIATE PEDUNCLES, &e. ſuch pedun- 
cles, &c. as are ſo proportioned that the lowers which 
they ſupport form an even ſurface. 
EBRUARY, the ſecond month in the year. 

In the flower garden continue, throughout the whole 
12 the care directed for the month of January. 

or fear of accident among the ſeedlings, ſow frech 
quantities. The Polianthus, and the Auricula ſeed, 
will yet grow very well on common ground. Clean the 
borders, and break the top of the mould, to promote 
the ſhoots of the plants; but this muſt be done with the 
. care. No perſon ſhould be entruſted to hoe the 

rders at this ſeaſon, but he who planted the roots in 
them, | 
When the ground is cleaned, and ſtirred at the ſur- 
face, let a ſmall quantity of very rich mould be ſifted 
over the roots. here Roſes, Honerluchles, or other 
ſmall flowering ſhrubs, in borders are wanting, let them 
be brought in the beginning of this month. If the 
lantations of the fibrous rooted kinds have been omitted 
in autumn, or if the wetneſs of the ground has render- 
ed it more proper to be delayed till this ſeaſon, bring 
now in the ſeveral kinds of golden rods ;. and after theſe 
plant Columbines, Sweet Williams, and the ſcarlet and 
other Lychnis's. If the autumn plantation has been 
made, look over the ground and. ſee that all holds good. 
Where a root ſeems decayed, take it up and place ano- 
ther ; and whete any one only appears weak, take it 
back into the nurſery, and put a ſtronger one into the 
place. Look over the Box-edgings, and if there be 
any bad part not amended in autumn, or if any of what 
was planted at that time ſeem weak, take the pieces 
up and mend them, wow the earth very well about 
the roots of what is new planted. 7 he middle of this 
month is a proper time for ſowing the tender annuals 
upon hot-beds. About this time the Carnations, from 
which a ſhew of flowers is expected this ſeaſon, are to 
be potted. The Auricula plants will about the end of 
this month, ſhew their buds for flowering; ſtir the 
earth lightly, on the ſurface, in all the pots. See if 
any thing has miſled, which was planted in autumn, or 
if there be any vacancy which was left unſupplied at 
that time. In ſuch places now plant the perennial 
Catch-flies, Fox-gloves and Gentianellas. Clean the 
gravel-walks and roll them hard. Let all the plants and 
trees be cleaned ; let the dead leaves be picked, and all 
filth, whether from infects, mouldineſs, or whatſoever 
kind be waſhed away. 

In the ſeminary prepare borders for ſowing flowering 
plants in the open 8 let two or three pieces in 
different parts be dug up, and the mould thrown in 
ridges, eaſt and weſt, to receive the benefit of the air; 
whilſt this ſoil is mellowing, let another piece be dug 
up, for the immediate reception of layers of hardy trees; 
ſuch as were not ſufficiently rooted in autumn, may be 
taken off now; ſow ſeeds and fruits of hardy ſhrubs the 
beginning of this month; clear a piece of ground for 
planting evergreens: and about the middle of this month, 
if it be mild weather, get all. the hardy kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs into the ground. Plant cuttings of Currants 
and Goolcderry-butlits, if not done in autumn. Dig | 


L 
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their place, Where the intended trees for this ſeaſon's 
tranſplanting are not in the ground, let the places be 
pt ared, and a mild day, after froft, choTen' for that 
buſineſs, If it be now ſevere froſt, let the ground all 
about the cuttings of Gooſeberries and Currants, be co- 
vered with peaſe-ſtraw. | os * 

The green-houſe will now require great care; air 
and water, that have been withheld ſo long on account 
of the ſeyetity of the weather, muſt now be admitted 
more freely ; for if the air be mild, the middle of the 
days warm, and the nights not very ſharp, let this 
needful aſſiſtance be given the plants; the fhooters muſt 
be kept back for the firſt day or two: and the next the 
glaſſes muft be opened a little; the waterings are to he 
repeated occaſionally; let ſome mould ſuited to the 
nature of the feveral kinds of plants, be brought into the 
green-houſe; and two or three days after that, let the 
mould on the ſurface of the pots and tubs, be carefully 
ſtirred with a blunt trowel : and when it is well tooſened 
to ſome little depth, let ſo much be taken off, and the 
place of it ſupplied with the freſh mould. Cleanlineſs 
is the next to be regarded; let ſuch plants as are tainted 
be removed out of the green-houſe, into ſome other 
place of ſhelter : then let all dead or decaying leaves be 
carefully picked off; and if foulneſſes of any kind, moul- 
dineſs, of inſets, be found on any of the leaves or 
branches, let it be waſhed and wiped away; let the 
fame care be obſerved in the ſtove * this is a good ſeaſon 
for producing new plants; the more delicate and tender 
kinds, intended for the ſtove and green-houſe, are to be 
raiſed in the bark-bed. 55 Eo #0 

In the fruit-garden look over thoſe ſtocks which were 
budded the preceding ſummer. If the heads be cut off, 
ſee the ſap from the wound do not run upon the bud,; 
thoſe not cut off before muſt be cut now. Go over the 
eſpaliers lately repaired, and ſee that every thing-keep 
firm. Sow' the ſtones of Plums and other hardy fruit, 
for raiſing ſtocks for the future ſervice of budding and 


grafting. 
The planting of fruit-trees is a work of this ſeaſon, 
and no care is too much in the operation. | 7 
About the end of this month, if the ſeaſon be mild, 
you may graft pears, See that the fruit-trees newly 
planted have a right pruning. 2» | 
In the kitchen-garden, about the beginning of this 
month, ſow a freſh piece of ground with Beans, and 
another with Peas, Cow a little freſh Cucumber-ſeed, 
and repeat the fame once in ten days. Dig a good piece 
of ground for Carrots and Parſneps. About the middle 
of the month ſow a bed of Onions, and another of 
Leeks. Lay a ſmall piece level and fine for Cabbage 
Lettuce feed. Make a ſmall hot-bed for Cauliflower- 
ſeed, and ſow Cos and Sileſia Lettuce-ſeed. About the 
end of this month, begin ſowing Cabbages and Savoys 
for winter. Look to the beds of the finer kinds of Let- 
tuces; the plants will now be ready to remove. Dig 
three pieces of ground, and laying them perfectly level, 
on the one ſow Naddilh-ſeed, on the other Spinach, and 
on the third Lettuce. Dig a piece of ground under a 
warm wall, and ſow young ſallading. Beets ſhould 
now be ſown for a large crop. Plant Rocombole, and 
all the onion kinds; with good care there is no ſeaſon 
wherein things grow more freely : but without this care 
no ſeaſon is ſo dangerous, | | 
FELLWORT. See the article GENTIAN. | 
FENCES. In the warmer climates, where they have 
not occaſion for walls to ripen fruit, the gardens lie 
open, and are bounded by a water fence and an agreeable 
proſpect ; or elſe they terminate in groves, adorned with 
fountains, walks, &c. which are more pleaſing than a 
dead wall; but in this and other colder countries, we are 
obliged to have walls to ripen and ſhelter our fruit: for 
the manner of building which, ſee the article WALL. 
Where there are no walls, the common method, in 
this country, of fencing a good piece of ground, is by 
quick-hedges ; for the method of which, fee HzDGEs. 
FENNEL, Feniculum. This is a biennial plant, 
and too well known to need a particular deſcription here. 
| 8 Culture 


o 


the ground about ſuch trees as have ſtood ſome time in | 


F.E N 
Culture of the FENNEL. 

This plant is — by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
procured from Italy, for thoſe ripened in England are 
very apt to degenerate, In February ſome of theſe 
ſhould be ſown Por the firſt crop, on a light dry ſoil, and 
in a warm ſituation. The manner of ſowing theſe ſeeds 
- js firſt to rake the bed very ſmooth, then draw a (mall 
drill along it, and in this ſcatter them pretty thin; for 
the plants are not to ſtand nearer than ſix inches to one 
another; cover this with half an inch of earth: and at 
the diſtance of ſixteen inches, make another drill, and fo 
on throughout the bed, 

In about a month the plants will come up, they muſt 
then be cleared of weeds, and cut up to four inches 
diſtance ; a month after this they muſt be thinned to ſix 
or ſeven inches diſtance z the ſtalks will now begin to 
ſwell to a large bulk juſt above the ground : this part 
muſt be earthed up in the manner of Celery, about a 
fortnight before it is uſed, which will make it eat very 
tender and criſp. 

A ſecond crop ſhould be ſown three weeks after the 
firſt, and in the ſame. manner till July, every three 
weeks or a month, a new crop ſhould be ſown, to keep 
a conſtant ſupply for the table. 

The crops ſown in the hotter weather ſhould be 
watered and ſhaded from the great heats, | 

FENNEL-GIANT), a genus of plants, of which 
there are eight ſpecies. 1. Pliny's Female Fennel- 
giant. 2. Galbanum, bearing the Fennel- giant of Lobel. 
3. Broad-lcaved Shining Fennel-giant from Tangter, 
4. Fennel-giant, with a broader leaf. 5. Eaſtern Fen- 
nel-giant. 6. Eaſtern Fennel-giant, with a ſpignel 
leaf, and yellow flower, called Laferwort. 7. Fennel- 
giant, commonly called Libanotis, 
with a narrow leaf. 

The firſt ſpecies is very common in the Engliſh gar- 


dens, and if -planted in a good ſoil, will grow to the 


Height of ten or twelve feet. | 
he ſecond ſort does not grow quite ſo large as 


8. Fennel-giant, 


the firſt, but the ſtalks of this will riſe ſeven or eight 


feet high. 

The third ſpecies: is a native of Spain and Barbary, 
and riſes to the-height of eight or ten feet, 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and riſes 
to much the ſame height as the fecond ſpecies. 

The fifth and ſixth ſorts are natives of the Levant, 
and of much humbler growth than either of the former. 

The ſeventh ſpecies grows naturally in Iftria and 
Carniola, and riſes about three feet high. 

The eighth ſort is a native of Spain, and grows to 
the height of eight, and ſometimes nine feet, 

Culture of the FENNEL GIANT. 
All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown in the autumn, for if they are kept out 


of the ground till the ſpring, they frequently fail, and 
thoſe which ſucceed remain a year in the ground, ſo that 
much time is loſt. The ſeeds ſhould be fown in drills, 
by which method the ground may be eaſier kept clean; 
the drills muſt not be nearer than a foot, and the ſeeds 
may be ſcattered two or three inches aſunder in the 
drills. 

When the plants come up if they ſhould be too cloſe 
together, they ſhould be thinned to allow them room 
to grow, for they will not be ſtrong enough to remove 
till they have had two years-growth ; then in the autumn 
when tneir leaves are Fins 6. the roots ſhould be taken 
up with great care, ſo as not to cut or injure the tap or 
downright root, and planted in the places where they are 
deſigned to remain, for after this tranſplanting they 
ſhould not be removed. 

As theſe plants ſpread very wide, ſo they ſhould have 
each four or five feet room, nor ſhould they ſtand near 
to other plants, for their roots will rob whatever grows 
near them of its nouriſhment. They delight in a ſoft, 


loamy ſoil not too wet, and are very rarely injured by 
the hardeſt froſt, | : 
Scerching FENNEL, or Deadly CARROT, Thapſia, 
a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among the pentan- 
din digynia, and of which there are fix ſpecies, I. 


— 


the ſouth of France. It riſes with a ſpungy ſta 


Scorching Fennel, with indented lobes which are joined 


| the plants ſhould be removed into the bark-ſtoye, where 
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at their baſe, 2. Scorching Fennel with winged leaves; 
having very broad wing- pointed lobes, which are hairy 
on their under fide, and running footſtalks. 3. Scorch- 
ing Fennel with many-pointed lobes, which are narrow- 
ed at their baſe, 4. Scorching Fennel with many=poins 
ted briſtly lobes. 5. Scorching Fennel with oval trifo- 
late leaves. 6. Scorching Fennel with many-pointed 
acute lobes, which are hairy on their under ſide, and 


have hairy footſtalks. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 

f about 
two feet high, dividing upward into two or three ſmall 
branches, each being terminated by a large umbel of yel- 
low flowers. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain, particularly 
all over old Caſtile. The ſtalks riſe three or four feet 
high; they are large, jointed, and full of pith, and the 
flowers come out from the top of them in large yellow 
umbels. | 

"The third ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. 
The ſtalks are about two feet high, and are terminated 
by umbels of ſmall yellow flowers, 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Apulia, The ſtalk 
riſes from two to three feet high; it is naked and 
branches into two or three ſtalks, each being terminated 
by a ſmall umbel of large yellow flowers. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in North-America: 
The ſtalk is ſingle and does not branch, it riſes near two 
feet high, and is terminated by a ſmall umbel of purple 
flowers. 3 1 | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, The ſtalk 
riſes about two feet high, and is terminated by an umbel 
of yellow flowers, | | 

Culture of the Scorching Fenner. 

Theſe plants are only - propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in drills, in the 
— where they are deſigned to remain. Let the drills 

e at leaſt two feet and a half aſunder, and when the 
plants come up in the ſpring, they ſhould be carefully 
cleaned from weeds, and thinned where they grow too 
cloſe, ſo as to be left two or three inches aſunder. In 
the autumn following, they may be thinned ſo as to 
ſtand at the diſtance of eighteen inches apart ; the plants 
which are taken up may be tranſplanted to another bed, 
if they are wanted. 

They will afterwards require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds ; and every ſpring juſt before the 
plants put out new leaves, to dig the ground between 


them, taking care not to injure their roots. They ſhould 
have a ſoft loamy ſoil. | 


FENNEL-FLOWER, See Devirts1n-a-Bvusny:; 
FICOID ES, See the article Fic MARICOCOID. 

FIDDLE WOOD, Citharexylon, a genus of plants 
of which there are two ſpecies. 1. The common Fiddle 
Wood of America, 2. Fiddle Wood with oblong, 
oval, entire leaves growing oppoſite, angular branches, 
and flowers growing in ſpikes, 

The firſt fort grows common in moſt of the iſlands of 
the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a great height, and 
becomes a very large timber tree, the wood of which is 
greatly eſteemed for buildings, being very durable. 

The ſecond fort is a native of the ſame iſlands with 
the. firſt, . This tree riſes with a ſtrong upright trunk to 
the height of ſixty feet, or more, ſending out many an- 
gular branches. The timber of this tree is alſo greatly 
eſteemed by the Americans, being very durable. | 

Culture of the FidDLE Woop. 

The ſeeds of both theſe ſorts ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
pots early in the ſpring, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, and treated in the ſame manner as other 
exotic ſeeds which are brought from hot countries. If 
the ſeeds are freſh the plants will appear in five or ſix 
weeks, and in about one month more will be fit to tranſ- 
plant; when each ſhould be planted, in a ſmall pot, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them 
till ey have taken freſh root, after which they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air in warm weather. In autumn 
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it will be proper to keep them the firſt winter, till they | 


have obtained ſtrength, but afterward they may be kept 
in a dry ſtove in winter, and in the middle of ſummer 
they may be expoſed in the open air for two months, in 
a warm ſituation, with which management the plants 


will make better progreſs than when. they are more ten- 


derly treated, | | | 
If the cuttings of this plant are ſet in ſmall pots dur- 
ing the ſummer months, and plunged into a. moderate 
hot-bed, they will take root, and may afterward be 
treated in the ſame manner as the ſeedling plants. 
FIELD BASIL, : Clinopodium ;. a genus of plants ran- 
ged by Linnæus among the didynamia r N and 
of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Field Baſil with 
roundiſh prickly heads, and briſtly bractæa or the com- 
mon Field Baſil. © 2. Field Baſil with leaves woolly on 
their under ſide, broad plain whorls, and ſpear-ſhaped 
bractæa. 3. Field Baſil with rough Ives, plain heads 
growing on the ſides of the ſtalks, which have foot-ſtalks 
and are radiated, ; | 
Theſe plants have perennial roots. The firſt ſpecies 
grows naturally in rocky places in the north part of Eu- 
rope and America. The ſecond ſort is a native of the 
north parts of Europe, and the third ſpecies grows natu- 
rally in Carolina, Jamaica, and the ſouth of France, 
: Culture of the FIELD BASIL. 
They are propagate by parting of the roots or ſowing 
the ſeeds in autumn, and require no other culture than 
being kept ciean from weeds ; the firſt and ſecond ſorts 
will grow in any foil or ſituation; but the third ſpecies 
ſhould be planted in pots, and in winter ſheltered under 
a frame, where the plants may have the benefit of the 
free air in mild weather, and be protected from froſt. 
FIG TREE, Ficus, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the polygamia trioecia, and of which there 
are the ſeven following ſpecies. 1. Fig Tree with hand- 
ſhaped leaves, or the common Fig Tree. 2. Fig Tree 
with roundiſh, heart-ſhaped entire leaves, commonly 
called Sycamore. 3. Fig Tree with entire heart-ſhaped 
leaves, ending in acute points. 4. Fig Tree with oval, 
obtuſe, intire leaves, and the lower part of the ſtalk 
putting out roots. 5. Fig Tree with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
upon footſtalks; the ſootſtalks of the fruit growing in 


cluſters, and branches ſending out roots. 6. Fig Tree 


with oval, intire acute leaves; a tree like ſtalk and 

branching fruit. 7. Fig Tree with oval, acute intire 

leaves, and a creeping ſtalk. . ' | 
Of the firſt ſpecies, which is the only one worth cul- 


tivating, and is a native of Aſia, and the ſouthern parts | 


of Europe, there are great varieties, which have been 
obtained from ſeeds, and may be encreaſed annually. 

Of. theſe varieties, the following are obſerved to be 
moſt worthy of cultivation. 


I. The brown, or cheſnut-coloured Iſchia Fig. It 
ripens in July, or Auguſt, and, if planted againſt a wall, 


two plentiful crops of fruit may be annually ripened. 

2. The Black Genoa Fig, being a long fruit, the in- 
ſide of a bright red, and the fleſh very high flavoured, 
and ripening early in Auguſt, 

3. The ſmall, white, early, Fig. 
4. The large, white, Genoa Fig. 
5. The Black Iſchia Fig, ripening in Auguſt. 


56. The Malta Fig, being a ſmall, brown, fruit, 
which, if permitted to hang upon the trees, till the 


fruit is ſhrivelled, becomes a fine ſweetmeat. 

7. The Murrey, or brown Naples Fig, ripening the 
latter end of Auguſt. | Rot 

8. The green Iſchia Fig, ripening about the end of 
An. | 

9. The Madona Fig, commonly called here the 
Brunſwick, or Hanover Fig, ripening the end of Au- 
guſt, or beginning of September. 

10. The common Blue, or Purple Fig. 

11. The brown Fig of Naples, ripening in Sep- 
tember. | 

12. The Yellow Iſchia Fig. | 


12. The ſmall brown Iſchia Fig, which, together 


with the twelfth ſort, ripens in September. 
14. The Gentile Fig, ripening very late, 
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Culture of the Fi TREE. 1 
The common method has been to propagate theſe trees 
by ſuckers from the roots of th: old ones, but they arg 
much more ſucceſsfully raiſed from cuttings. The 
branches may be laid down in February, and by the 
ſame month in the following year, they will be fit to 
remove. This is alſo the proper ſeaſon to tranſplant 
them; and the beſt ſoil is ſuch as has a gravelly, cbalky, 
or ſtony bottom, with. a light ſurface ; the tree indeed will 
ſeem to flouriſh more in a better ſoil, but in this poor one 
it will produce the fineſt and moſt plentiful fruit. 

Fig Trees ſhould always be planted in a free open 
ſituation, not ſhaded 'by trees or buildings, and they 
never ripen their fruit well unleſs againſt a' good 
ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-weſt wall. They ſhould be planted 
at twenty feet diſtance, and the proper height for the 
wall they ſtand againſt, is about fourteen feet; the mid- 
dle ſpaces between the trees may be planted with vines, 
to fill up the vacant part of the wall till the figs are 
grown, after which the vines ſhould be taken away. 

In the ſummer, as the branches ſhoot, they muſt be 
trained horizontally againſt the walls, and no fore right 
ſhoots ſhould be ſuffered to come, but the buds of ſuch 
ſhould be rubbed off as faſt as they appear. At Michael- 
mas they ſhould be always pruned and nailed up. The 
great care to be had in pruning the old trees, is always 
to haye a ſupply of young branches, for it is thoſe only 
which produce fruit. None of the ſhoots of the former 
autumn pruning muſt be ſhortened, for-it is on the two 
year old wood, that the fruit is produced; the young 
branches muſt be always brought very cloſe to the wall, 
and this, will ſcreen them from injuries by froſt, .and 
much forward the early. ripening of their fruit. The 
old branches ſhould never be laid in too thick; the diſ- 
tance ought to be at leaſt a foot between branch -and 
branch, and as the young ones grow ſtrong, the. old 
ones ſhquld always be cut away. In April or the begin- 
ning of May, ſeveral of the leading ſhoots ſhould be 
ſtopped, which makes them throw out ſide- branches. 
Ia very hard weather the trees ſhould be covered with 
ſtraw, peaſe-haulm, or the like; which is not to be re- 
moved till the weather is milder, and then not all at 
once, but only by a little at a time. The higher the 
wood runs up the wall, uſually ſo much the better tafted 
is the fruit; and no trees ſucceed better in fruiting, 
than thoſe which are nailed up againſt chimneys, where 
beſide the height they have ſome advantage from the 
heat, 13 

The Fig- tree does not love culture as moſt other fruit- 
trees do, it covets none at all, or very little; for it is a 
certain rule, that the more we dig about it, the leſs fruit 
we have from it, and it runs all into wood; it delights 
moſt in ſtony ground. The wood of the Fig- tree is cloſe 
ſet with buds, which yearly produce fruit; the ſap of 
this tree is too vigorous. to want any help, or any en- 
richment, but rather is kept to bearing by laying ſand. 
at the root, which helps to bring the fruit forward; the 
aſhes of lye, or buck-aſhes, are extremely good to lay 
at the roots of fig-trees, and have an excellent effect; 

they kill weeds, warm the earth, and ſet the tree to bear- 

ing plentifully, | 

As the other ſpecies of the Fig- tree do not produce 

fruit that is eatable, even in their reſpective native coun- 
tries, they are preſerved only in the gardens of the curi- 
ous, for the ſake of variety. 6 ther 

Indian FIG, or Prickly PEAR, Opuntia, a genus of 
plants of which there are nine ſpecies. 1. Indian Fig 
with oval compreſſed joints, and briſtly ſpines, or the 
common Indian Fig, 2. Indian Fig with oblong oval 
joints, and briſtly ſpines. 3. Indian Fig with oblong 
oval joints, and aw]l-ſhaped ſpines. 4. Indian Fig with 
oblong oval joints, and very long black ſpines. 

Indian Fig with oblong oval thick joints, and unequal 

ſpines. 6. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints, almoſt 

without ſpines, commonly called the Cochineal Fig. 7. 
Indian Fig with compreſſed, cylindrical, bellied joints, 

and briſtly ſpines, called Pinpillow. 8. Stalky Tadion 

Fig with large, narrow, compreſſed leaves, armed with 


long, narrow, white ſpines, growing in cluſters, called 
l ERobinſon 
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inſon Cruſoe's Coat. 9. Indian Fig with com- 
_— ſword-ſhaped joints, whoſe indentures turn back- | 
ward. f 


Theſe plants are all natives of America, and, except 
the firſt ſort, are too tender to _y 
our climate, nor-can any of them be preſerved through 
the winter here, unleſs they have artificial heat; for 
when they are placed in a green-houſe, they turn to a 


pale yellow colour, their branches ſhripk, and fre- 
quently rot on the firſt approach of warm weather in 
the ſpring. 


Culture of the Impian F 10. 


Theſe plants may all be propagated by cutting off | 


their branches at the joints, during any of the ſummer 
months, which ſhould be laid in a warm dry place for 
a fortnight, that the wounded part may be healed over, 
otherwiſe they will rot. The ſoil in which theſe cut- 
tings ſhould be planted muſt be compoſed after the fol- 
lowing manner : one third of light freſh earth from a 
paſture, a third part ſea-ſand, and the other part ſhould 
be one half rotten tan, and the other half lime rubbiſh ; 
theſe ſhould be well mixed, and laid in a heap three or 
four months before it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over 
at leaſt once a month, that the ſeveral parts. may be well 
united; then it ſhould be paſſed through a rough ſcreen, 
in order to ſeparate the largeſt ſtones and clods, but by 
no means ſift it too fine. : 

Fill ſome pots with this compoſt, firft laying ſome 
ſmall ſtones at the bottom to keep an open * for 
the water to drain off, then plant one of the cuttings 
into each pot, and, except thoſe of the firſt ſort, plunge 

them into a moderate hot-bed, which will greatly faci- 
root; they ſhould alſo be now and 
a little water, but gteat care muſt be 
taken not to give them too much, or too often, eſpe- 
cially before t oy are rooted, 

When the plants begin to ſhoot, they muſt have a 
large ſhare of air, otherwiſe their ſhoots will draw up 
ſo weak, as not to be able to ſupport themſelves; and 
after they have taken ftrong root, they ſhould be inured 
by degrees to the open air, and then removed into the 
ſtove, where they ſhould remain. 
near the glaſſes, which ſhould always be opened in warm 
weather, ſo that they may have the advantage of a free 
air, and yet be protected from wet and cold. | 

During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe plants will require 
to be often refreſhed with water, but it muſt not be 
given them in large quantities, leſt it rot them; and 
in winter this ſhould be proportioned to the warmth of 


litate their — 
then refreſhed. wi 


the ſtove, for if the air be kept very warm, they will 


require to be often refreſhed, otherwiſe; their branches 
will ſhrink; but if the ſtove be kept in a moderate de- 
gree of warmth, they ſhould have but little, for moiſ- 
ture at that ſeaſon will rot them very ſoon. 

Theſe plants thrive beſt in a temperate heat, for if 
they are kept too warm in winter, it cauſes their ſhoots 
to be very tender, weak, and unſightly. Thoſe forts 
which are inclinable to grow upright, ſhould have their 
branches ſupported with ſtakes, otherwiſe their weight 
is ſo great as to break them down. | 

The firſt ſpecies may be treated in the above manner, 
only it does not require the heat of a ſtove, and will 
thrive extremely well through winter in a green-houſe. 

FILAMENTS. See STAMINA. 


2 FILBERT, a ſpecies of the Hazel or Nut-tree. See 
AZEL, 

FILM, a woody ſkin, ſeparating the ſeed in the pod 
of plants. 

FIMBRICATED, a term applied to ſuch leaves of 
plants as are jagged on the edges, and have, as it were, 
a fringe around them; they are ſometimes called furbe- 
lowed leaves, 

FINGRIGO, Piſonta, a you of. plants of which 
there is but one ſpecies in England; though the male 
and female plants differ ſo much as to be ſometimes taken 


for diſtinct ſpecies, by thoſe who have not ſeen them 


raiſed from the ſame ſeed. The male plants have ſtalks 
as thick as a man's aim, which riſe ten or twelve feet 


high; the bark is of a dark brown colour, and ſmooth; 


in the open air. of | 


They muſt be placed | 


F. I. R FR | 
theſe ſend out many branches oppoſite, which are much 
ſtronger than thofe of the female, and are decorated 
— oval {tiff leaves, ſlanding oppoſite on ſhort foot - 

The ſtalks of the female plants are not fo ſtrong as 
| thoſe of the male, ſo require ſupport. Theſe riſe eigu- 

teen or twenty feet high, ſending out. flender weak 
branches oppoſite, armed with ſhott ſtrong hooked 
ſpines, and decorated with ſmall oval leaves, ſtanding 
oppoſite on the larger branches, but on the ſmaller they 
are alternate, and have ſhort footſtalks. * 
| Theſe plants are very common in the Savannas, and 
other low places in the iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in 
ſeveral other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. 

SR . — too Feast 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged into A 
hot-bed of tanners bark; and when the plants come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, where they may remain 
till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed, and treated in the 
manner of other tender plants from the ſame country. 

FIR-TREE, Abies, a genus of plants of which het 
are hve ſpecies, 1. The Fürer, or Yew-leaved Fir, 2. 
The Spruce or Norway Fir, ſometimes called the Pitchi 
tree. 3. The ſmall coned American Spruce Fir. 4. 
The White Spruce Fir of North-America, called New- 
foundland Spruce. 5. The American Hemlock Fir. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in many parts of Ger- 
many, but the fineſt trees of this ſort grow upon mount 
Olympus, which produce fruit of an extraordinary ſize, 
The Straſburgh turpentine is drawn ſrom this tree. 
The wood is white and ſoft, and therefore not greatly 
eſteemed, | 

'Fhe ſecond ſort grows natiirally ia the low lands of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, as alſo in many other 

parts of Europe. This is ſometimes titled Red Fir. 
| The young branches of this Fir are uſed to make Spruce 
Beer in Germany, and from thefce had the title of 
Spruce Fir, h | 

The third fort grows naturally in many parts of North 
— and from thence have been brought to En- 
gland. i b 
The fourth ſort is alſo a native of North America, 
where the inhabitants make three ſorts of it, by the 
titles of Black, White, and Red Spruce. In England 
they are moſtly known by the title of Newfoundland 
Fir, becauſe many of their cones have been brought 
from thence ; but the trees are found growing in moſt 
parts of North America, 1 

The fifth ſort is alſo a native of the ſame country; and 
in the northern parts of America it is faid to grow to be 
a. very large tree; but in England the branches ſpread 
wide every way, ſo that there is no appearance of tho 

trees ever arriving to any conſiderable height. | 

There are ſeveral varieties of theſe trees, which have 
been raiſed from ſeeds which came from North America, 

particularly the Balm of Gilead Fir, which is ſo neat 
reſembling the firſt ſpecies, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 


from it. 8 
Culture of the FM- RER. 

All the ſorts of Fir are propagated by ſeeds; the time 
for ſowing them is about the middle of March, when 
the ſeaſon is mild, otherwiſe it had better be deferred till 
the end of that month, or the beginning of April. 'Fhe 
ſeeds which are preſerved in their cones, are much better 
and will keep good longer than thoſe which are taken out; 
but the cones of the Silver and Balm of Gilead Firs: 
generally fall to pieces in che autumn, ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe; ſo that if they are not carefully watched 
at that time, and gathered, the ſeeds will be loſt. The 
beſt method of opening the cones, is to ſpread them on 
a cloth à few hours befort the fite; when they will open 
and emit their ſeeds. | 

Theſe ſeeds may be fown in boxes, or pots filled with 
Tight freſh earth;. covering them over about half an inch 
thick with the ſame earth ; theſe ſhould! be placed to an 
eaſt aſpect, where * have the ſun till eleven in 
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the morning; or if the ſeeds are ſown in a bed of earth, 


it ſhould be ſhaded with mats in the middle of the day; 
for when they are tov much expoſed .to the ſun, the 
ſurface of the ground will dry ſo faſt, eſpecially in hot 
ſeaſons, as to hinder the ſeeds from vegetating; and 
when the plants begin to appear, if they are not ſcreened 
from the fun, many of them will be ſoon deſtroyed. 
The feeds muſt be carefully guarded againſt mice and 
birds, who are very fond of them, but particularly when 


the plants. begin to appear ; for as they thruſt up the 


cover of the ſeeds on their top, ſo the birds in pecking : 


off theſe covers, will deſtroy the young plants; therefore 
the ſureſt method is to cover them with nets until the 
Plants have thrown off their huſks, and expanded their 
ſeed-leaves, ſoon after which they will be out of danger. 

The plants may remain in the places where the ſeeds 
were ſown till the following ſpring, provided they are 
not ſtinted by the ſtiffneſs of the ground, or any other 
cauſe; if ſo, they had better be carefully tranſplanted 
anto new beds about the beginning of July; but this 
muſt be done with great care, obſerving to raiſe the 
Plants with a trowel, ſo as to preſerve their roots as 
entire as poſſible, and to plant them again immediately, 
etherwiſe their tender fibres will ſoon become dry when 
pops to the air at this ſeaſon, and the plants thereby 
deſtroyed. | 

The diſtance for ſetting theſe young plants ſhould be 
four inches row from row, and about three inches 
aſunder in the rows; for-as theſe beds muſt be arched 
over with hoops, that the plants may be ſhaded with 
mats in the middle of the day: fo the cloſer they are 
planted, the leſs expence there will be in the covering; 
and as the plants are to remain in this bed no longer 
than the following year, there will be room enough for 
their growth during that time ; theſe young plants muſt 
be carefully weeded, for if weeds are permitted to grow 
among them of any ſize, there will be great danger of 
drawing the plants out of the ground with the roots of 
the weeds. If the ſeaſon proves very dry, it will be of 
ſervice to the plants to ſprinkle them over with water 
once or twice a week during the hot time of the year : 
but this ſhould be done with caution, for too much wet 
_ rot the ſhanks of theſe young plants, and deſtroy 

em. 3 

Theſe plants are wy rarely hurt by froſt, eſpecially 
thoſe in the full ground; but ſuch as are in pots or tubs, 
are in more danger, if they ſtand upon the ſurface of the 
ground: for the froſt will penetrate through the ſides, 
and thereby injure their roots; therefore theſe ſhould 
either be ſunk into the ground before winter, or ſome 
old tanners-bark, ſtraw or mulch, laid round the pots 
or tubs, to keep out the froſt. 

After the young plants have remained in the ſeed-bed 
one year, they may be tranſplanted into beds the April 
following : but as theſe which were not tranſplanted in 
ſummer from the places where they were ſown, may 
ſtand two years in the beds when tranſplanted, ſo they 
ſhould be allowed more room than thoſe which were re- 
moved the preceding ſummer ; therefore the rows may 
be from five to fix inches diftant, and the plants in the 
rows four inches aſunder, obſerving to treat them in 
the manner before directed. When they have grown 
two years in theſe beds, they may be tranſplanted into 
the nurſery, placing them in rows three feet diſtant, and 
a foot aſunder in the rows. | h 
The beſt ſeaſon for removing them is in April, juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot : though they may, and often 

222 in autumn with ſucceſs, but {pring is 

preferable, eſpecially if there happens to be rain ſoon 
after, otherwiſe they will require watering once a week 
for about a month. | 

The ſmaller theſe trees are planted out where they are 
to remain, the greater will be their progreſs, and they 


will grow to a much larger ſize than thoſe that are re- 


moved when older; they are frequently planted out at 
the height of ſix or eight feet, at which ſize they will 
tranſplant better than moſt other evergreen trees ; but if 
they are not ſupported, they will be in danger of being 
blown down by the wind, And if trees of ſuch ſizes are 
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to be carried to a diſtant place, it will be expenſive; fot 
-unleſs they have large balls of earth to their roots, there 
will be great hazard of their growing ; and theſe will 
require more water than young plants: ſo that upon the 
whole, planting of young trees is much preferable and 
leſs expenſive; therefore, where there are large planta- 
tions to be made, planting the trees very young is the 
molt eligible ; for the expence of cleaning theſe youn 
plantations," will not be equal to that of flaking nd 
ſecuring tall trees; and the difference of the firſt price, 
together with the carriage of the latter, will be very 
conſiderable; and the . will in a few years out- 
grow the latter. | 

In the choice of the plants, if they are to be purchaſed 
from a nurſery, they ſhould not be taken from good land 
to plant in a poor ſoil, The beſt method, where large 
plantations are to be made, is, if poſſible, to make nur- 
ſeries on the ſame ground, where the trees ſhould be 
raiſed from ſeeds; for as the diſtance will be ſmall to 
remove them, there will. be little danger of their ſuc- 
ceeding. | 

The timber of theſe trees is held in very little eſteem :; 
therefore they are only valuable for their beauty, ſo that 
when they are planted for ornament, they ſhould be 
placed ſo far aſunder, as to admit the free air between 
them, otherwiſe the lower branches will decay, and 
render the trees unſightly. The great beauty of theſe 
trees conſiſt in their pyramidal form, and being furniſhed 
with lateral branches from. about ſeven feet above — 
ſurface of the ground to their top; and theſe branches 
ſhould be well decorated with leaves: to obtain which, 
the trees ſhould not be planted nearer than eighteen or 
twenty feet; for when they are cloſer, the under branches 
ſoon drop their leaves and decay; and if theſe branches 
are taken off, the trees never put out new ones to ſupply 


their place. 


In pruning off the under branches to the deſigned 
height, care muſt be taken not to cut off too _ 
branches at the ſame time; one tier of branches is full 
enough to be diſplaced in a year; and if this is performed 
every other year, it will be ſufficient ; and by this gra- 
dual method of pruning, the trees will not be much re- 
tarded in their growth ; the beſt time for this operation 
is in the beginning of September. 

The Silver Fir requires a deep ſtrong ſoil : for if 
it is planted in a light ground, it will make but little 
progreſs ; and when it is planted in a ſhallow ground, as 
ſoon as the roots meet with obſtruction, the trees gene- 
_ decay. ; 

he common Spruce Fir will thrive beſt on the ſame 
land : but this will alſo do well on light ground, where. 
the other will make little progreſs; for this reaſon, and 
being of longer duration, it is more generally planted in 
England than the former. - 
Ihe third ſort will, ſucceed beſt on a moiſt ſoil ; for 
in light dry ground it makes but little progreſs : nor does 
it make a good appearance where the ſoil is not proper 
for its growth. 9 2 5 
The American Spruce Fir delights in light moiſt 
ground, where the trees grow to a large ſize, and make 
a beautiful appearance; and if they are allowed room for 
their lower branches to ſpread and extend, they will be 
garniſhed with them almoſt to the ground, forming 
themſelves in a pyramidal figure. 

The Hemlock Fir thrives beſt in a ſtrong loamy ſoil ; 
thoſe which have been planted in light dry ground, have 
made but little progreſs, eſpecially upward, their 
branches taking a lateral poſition : 15 that unleſs the 
upper ſhoot is trained to a ſtake to direct its upright 

rowth, the leading ſhoot will turn on one ſide and 
ecome flat. 

Sometimes theſe trees are propagated from cuttings, 
which if properly planted will take root; but the plants 
ſo raiſed will never arrive to near the ſize of thoſe raiſed 
from ſeeds; they are alſo never inclined to an upright 
growth, ſending out many lateral branches, and be- 
coming buſhy; therefore this method is only worth 
imitation when it is to propagate a curious ſort, whoſe 


ſeeds cannot be obtained ; nor ſhould the inarching of 
. | one 
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dne ſort upon another be attempted z for the trees ſo 


agated will be of flow growth, and of ſhort duration. 
Pl Scotch FIR, a ſpecies of the Pine-tree. See the ar- 
icle PIWE- TREE. | 
: Corn-FLAG. See Corn-Flag. 

Sweet-ſmelling-FLAG, Acorus. See Aconuvs. 

African n a genus of plants, of which 

ere is but one known ſpecies. 
yy This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
it has a ſtrong woody ſtalk, which riſes to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out many ligneous 
| branches at the top. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
at the extremity of the ſhoots, which are of a dull purple 
colour, ſo make very little appearance ; the uſual time of 
its lowering is in autumn, and continues great part of 
the winter; theſe plants retain their leaves all the year, 
and are therefore preſerved in the green-houſe, by the 
curious, for the ſake of variety. 

Culture of the African FLEABANE. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in May, in pots filled with light earth, and if 
they are plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it will promote 
their putting out roots. "Theſe ſhould be ſhaded with 
mats, or covered with oiled paper, to ſkreen them from 
the ſun till they are rooted, which will be by the middle 
of July; they ſhould then be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſhade till they have again 
taken root; after which they may be placed with other 
hardy exotic plants in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may remain till the middle or end of October, when they 
ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, placing-them 
| where they may have a large ſhare of air in mild weather. 
Theſe plants require frequent waterings, and every year 
they muſt be ſhifted, and, as they increaſe in ſize, ſhould 
be put into larger pots. | 

K LESH, among botaniſts expreſſes all the ſubſtance 
of any fruit, between the outer rind and the ſtone ; or 
as much of the root of any plant as is eatable. 

FLORET, Fleſculus, a little tube expanded at the 
top uſually into five ſegments, and ſettling upon the 

embryo of a ſingle ſeed. See the article FLoweR. 
A Semi-Fleoret, or Half-Floret, is tubulous at the baſe, 
and afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue. Theſe 
3 form the rays of compound flowers and are 
emale. | : | 

FLORIST, a perſon ſkilled or converſant in 
flowers. | 

FLOSCULUS, in botany, a term uſed by Mr. 
Tournefort, and others, to expreſs ſuch flowers of plants, 
as are compoſed each of a great number of other ſmaller 
flowers placed cloſe to one another and encloſed in the 
ſame common cup: each of theſe ſmaller flowers conſiſt 
of one petal, which is ſlender and hollow, wider than 
the bottom, and uſually divided into many ſegments, 
which ſometimes are diſpoſed in the form of a ſtar. Each 
of theſe flowers ſtand upon an embryo, or young fruit, 
from which there grows a capilament which reaches be- 
yond the flower, "Theſe embryos are lodged in the bot- 
tom of the cup which is called by authors the thalamus 
of the flower, and finally become ſeeds winged with 
down, or ſometimes without that, and ſometimes are 
armed with -prickles. Of this ſort are the flowers of 
Thiſtles, Knapſeed, &c. | 

FLOWER. Though no part of plants is more 
known than their flowers, yet the definitions given by 
different authors of the word are extremely various, 
and are very neceſſary to be explained, in order to the 
underſtanding their works. Jungius defines it to be 
the moſt tender part of a plant, remarkable for its colour 
or form, or for both, and cohering with the fruit. Yet 
this author himſelf, acknowledges his definition to be 
too confined, as he very well knew there were ſeveral 
plants, whoſe flowers were produced remote from the 
fruit. F 
Mr. Ray ſays, the flower coheres for the moſt part 
with the rudiments of the fruit, but ſuch phraſeology is 
by no means to be admitted into definitions. Tourne- 
fort, defines it to be a part of a-plant very often remark- 
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able for its peculiar colours, for the moſt part adherin 
to the young fruit, to which it ſeems to afford the fir 
nouriſhment, in order to explicate its moſt tender parts, 
but this is a more indeterminate definition than the for- 
mer, from its looſe mode of expreſſion. Pontedera de- 
fines it to be a part of a plant, unlike the reſt in form 
and nature, If the flower has a tube, it adheres to, or 
is fixed very near to the embryo, to the uſe of which it 
is ſubſervient ; but if the flower has no tube, then its 
baſe does not adhere to the embyro. This is ſcarce in- 
telligible except to the expert botaniſt, and may be made 
to take in ſome parts of plants by no means to be under- 
ſtood by the name flowers. Juſſieu defines it to be com- 
poſed of chives and a piſtillum, and to be of uſe in the 
generation of the plant: but this is too imperfect, as 
there are many plants in which the piſtillum is found at 
a great diſtance from the chives, and many flowers 
which have no piſtillum, and many others which have 
no chives, 

Valliant, however, has been happier in his definition; 
he ſays, that flowers are the organs which conſtitute the 
different ſexes of plants, which are ſometimes found 
naked and without any covering; and that the petals, 
which moſt of them have, are no way eſſential to their 
uſe, but ſerve and are intended merely as covers for 
them ; but as theſe coats or coverings are the moſt con- 
ſpicuous, and moſt beautiful part of the flower, theſe 
are to be called flowers, be they of whatever form or 
ſtructure, or colour; and whether they contain only 
the organs of both ſexes in each individual, or only of 
one, or even but of ſome part of one, provided that 
they are not of the ſame figure and colour with the 
leaves of the plant. The ſhorteſt and moſt expreſs de- 
finition, however, ſeems to be Martyn's; which is, 
that flowers are the organs of generation of both ſexes, 
- adhering to a common 13 together with their 
common covering, or of either ſex 1 with its 
proper coverings, if it have any. The ſtructure of the 
different flowers are very various; but Dr. Grew has 
obſerved, that the far greater number of them have the 
impalement, the foliation, and the attire of chives, &c. 
Mr. Ray accounts that every perfect flower has the petals, 
ſ{timina or chives, apices or ſummits, and the ſtyle or piſ- 
til, and ſuch as want any of theſe parts he calls imper- 
fect flowers. The greater number of plants have a 
flower cup which. is of a firmer ſtructure than their 
leaves, and ſerves for their ſupport. The parts of a 
flower are the ovary or piſtil, the corolla or flower-petals, 
the ſtamina or chives, the impalement or calyx, and the 
perianthium, pericarpium, and fruit. See the articlrs 
PISTIL, COROLLA, STAMINA, &c. 

According to the number of petals or flower-leaves, 
flowers are called monopetalous or one-leafed, dipeta- 
lous or two-leaved, tripetalous or three-leaved, - &c. 
Flowers are again diſtinguiſhed into male, female, and 
hermaphrodite: the male flowers are thoſe containin 
ſtamina, without any piſtil or fruit, eommonly call 
ſtamineous flowers. The female flowers are ſuch as 
contain the piſtil, which is ſucceeded by fruit; theſe are 
called fruitful or knitting lowers. The hermaphrodite 
are thoſe which contain the organs of both ſexes, viz. ſta- 
mina and piſtils, and theſe are by far the moſt numerous. 
From the different figures and diſpoſition of the flower- 
leaves of plants, Mr. Tournefort has eſtabliſhed a ſyſ- 
tem of botany ; whereas that of Linnzus is chiefly 
founded on the number and diſpoſition of the ſtamina. 
See Bor AN, &c. 

Double FLOWERS. This great improvement is to 
be attempted, in perennials, at the period of forming 
the bud: and in the ſame manner all doubling of flowers 
is firſt to be undertaken, at the time when thoſe flowers 
are about to be formed, from which the ſeed is to be 
ſaved for the new progeny. 

Every floriſt krows the advantage of changing ſeeds 
with ſome friend on whoſe integrity he can rely. When 
the plants raiſed from theſe ſeeds Sand obtained about a 
third part of their bigneſs, by all poſſible means promote 
their free growth, for this is the period at pra 

uds 
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buds of flowers take their final form. Clear away the 
ſurface of the mould between the plants to an inch 
depth or mote, if that can be done without impairing 
the roots, and in its place ſpread ſome perfectly freſh and 
rich garden- mould, or ſome of the compoſt appropriated 


ta the plant. On this give a gentle watering,” which 
muſt be repeated afterwards daily in ſmall quantities. 
Let only a few flowers ripen upon each of theſe plants; 
and let not the root exhauſt itſelf by opening more than 
are intended to be ſet for ſeeds; and as the ſeed which 
follows the firſt lowers is the beſt, let theſe alone ſtand 
for it : if the plant is of the many flowered kind, when 
as many are apened as are intended to be ſuftered to re- 
main, let the reſt be taken off in the bud. The ſtalks 
ſhould be tyed up; and the earth cleared ta a good dif- 
tance round theſe plants, and often broke with a hoe 
and watered. | 8 

The growth of the ſeed muſt be well watched, and. 
let it remain no longer on the plant than till of the full 
ſize; and a little hardened ; then ſpread it on a ſhelf or 
table in an airy place; and when it is well dryed in the 
pods, ſeparate it, and dry it again laoſe. Thus harden- 
ed, tye it up in bags, and reſerve it till the ſeaſon of 
ſowing. Let there be a large quantity faved in this man- 
ner; and if any imperfect feeds appear among them, let 
them be thrown away. 

For the ſowing of theſe ſeeds chuſe a piece of ground 
in that part of the ſeminary which is open to the ſouth- 
eaſt, has a gentle aſcent, and through which the air, 
from the warm quarters, blows freely. Let there be no 
ſhade of building, or drip of trees, no large plants near, 
nor any thing to take the nouriſhment from the ſeedlings. 
Dig out the mould half a ſpade deep. Bring in ſome 
ſoil from a heap of compoſt ſuited to the nature of the 
plant, and raiſe a bed of it a full ſpade depth or ſome- 
thing more; and let this be carefully laid in a ſloping 
form ; the back or higheſt part of the bed being to the 
north-weſt, and the ſlope to the expoſure. One inch in 
ſeven feet is about the proper meaſure, fo that in a bed 
of twenty-one feet, which is a convenient length, there 
will be a deſcent of three inches. The whole piece being 
thus made into one broad bed, is to be divided into ſeve- 
ral, by alleys running up the length of it. Theſe thould 
be opened at five feet diftance, and be juſt broad enough 
to give room for walking up and down, to obſerve the 
condition of the plants, and perform the neceflary ope- 
rations. 

Upon theſe beds let the ſeeds be ſown very thinly, 
and fift a little mould over them: a ſtraw's breadth is in 
moſt caſes ſufficient : but this muſt be according to the 
nature of the plants. When the ſeeds are covered, let 


a ſecond parcel be ſcattered upon the ſurface, and left 


uncovered.: this ſhould be a fmaller quantity than the 


firſt; and both together ſhould not be more than halt as | 


much as what is commonly uſed for an equal ſpace of 
ground, On the third day after the ſeeds are fown give 
the beds a gentle watering, and let this be repeated every 
third day, except when ſhowers render it 1 
and if violent rains ſhould happen the beds muſt be de- 
fended by a mat hung over them at ſome diſtance: this 
may be done by faſtening one end to a ſtrong frame af 
conſiderable height at the back of each bed, and drawing 
the mat to the ground at the foot: ſupporting it in the 
midway in three or four places by ſtakes. Sometbing of 
this kind muſt always be in readineſs for uſe: it is never 
wanted except in caſe of ſevere ſhowers, which, if the 
bed is left expoſed to them, whether it is while the ſeed. 
is ſhooting, or when the young plants come. up, will 
do them infinite damage, the progreſs of the growth will 
be. interrupted in them all, and many waſhed out of the 
ground; on the. contrary, gentle ſhowers will. refreſh 
them, and be very beneficial. | 

When the plants appear, obſerve if they riſe any where 
ſo cloſe as to hurt one another. If that be the caſe they 
mult be thinned, and thoſe which are taken up planted. 
in another bed, away from theſe. Let no weeds riſe 
near the plants, and be careful that they are watered. 
conſtantly every. afternoon, this muſt be done with a fine 


noſed pot which has no cracks or flaws; and the water. 
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are to be ſpread equally over that ſurface, an 
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ſhould fall from it ia the manner of 2 very gentle 


ſhawer. +8" Gen ; | 
When the young plants have acquired ſome firength 
in the ſced-bed, let a new ſet of beds be prepared tur 
them, of twice the bigneſs of the firſt, The ground for 
this purpoſe muſt be chofen in a like part of the ſemi- 
nary, but a little more open to the eaſt, and the ground 
dug away a full ſpade depth. Strew ſome ehipings of 
[lone over the bottom, and beat them, down flat, but 
lightly, with the back of a ſpade. Let the beds be made, 
with a proper compoſt, a foat and a half deep; and, in- 
ſtead of a flope, they mult be of a rounded form; the 
beſt way is to pare away the ſides when the bottom is 
cleared, that the head of the work may be rounding like 
a gravel walk in a garden; then the chipings- of ftone 
; | after this 
the compa is to be ſpread regularly, and the whole bed 
made a little rounded on the top. Then divide it by 
ines lengthways and acraſs, and thele, according to the 
lize of the plants, farther. aſunder or nearer, but they 
{hould be at leaſt thirteen inches diſtant, that there may 
be room to clear between them. In the ſpats Where the 


lines croſs each other open holes. The moſt proper time 


for removing the plants is in the evening of « cluudy 
day, when the wind is in the ſouth: or nearly ſo, and as 
all cannot be done in one evening, if the ſeaſon varies 
the work muſt be ſuſpended. In taking up the plants be 
very careful not to injure their roots. I he ſecond beds 
ſhould be as near as poſſible to the firſt, that the fibres 
may not ſuffer by the air in carrying from one to the 
other, and no more of the old mould thould be taken up 
with them, than hangs juſt about the head of the root. 


| Trim off the extremities of the fibres before the plant is 
ſet in its new place; fix it upright, and cloſe the mould 


carefully round it. When they are planted give them a 
beate watering, and let them be open to the night air: 

ut an hour aſter ſun-riſe, draw a mat or a canvas at a 
diſtance over them, to ſhade them from the ſun; and let 
this remain, till the time of watering them again in the 
evening; this care, muſt be continued till they are per- 
fectly rooted, and after that they are to be left te take 
their remaining ſummer's growth without any farther 
aſſiſtance than weeding, breaking the ground carefully 
at times between them, and watering them according to 


the weather. 5 


Toward the latter end of September they muſt have 
one refreſhment; and in the ſucceeding ſpring and ſum- 
mer two more. The compoſts for theſe ſervices muſt 
all be of the fame general nature, only made to yary in 
ſome degree from one another, and the longer they lie 
to mellow the better, therefore they may be now prepar- 
ed in the following manner: Let a quantity of compoſt 
be taken from ſome heap of a proper quality, though dif- 
ferent in the ingredients from that uſed for making the 


laſt bed. Divide this into three parcels, and ſet a ſtick 
with a figure on it upright in each, in order to know 
Which is Which, With the fuſt parcel mix fine river 


mud in the proportion of one half, and mark it num- 
ber ane. With the ſecond parce] mix one third part 


of wood-pile earth with the cempoſt, and mark it num- 


ber two. With the third parcel mix, it with one fourth 
part of old cow-dung; work it well. together, and mark 


it number three. 


This ſhould be done earty in the ſummer, and toward 
the end of September let the ſurface of the beds be 
pared away, or drawn off with a hoe to the depth of 
one inch, obſerving to work tenderly juſt about the 


ſtems of the plants. In the place of this bring in as 


much of the heap numbered one as will raiſe the bed halt 
an inch higher than it was, and after this gather up a 
{mall quantity round the ſtem of each particular plant, 
which will be thus about two inches deep round the 
items af the plants, and an inch and a half every where 


elſe. This will by the additional thickneſs detend the 
roots againſt the froſt, and ſerve in the place of a tranſ- 
plantation, by giving a new ſoil about the upper roots, 


while the plants are kept from any 


check by the. lower, 
which remain unremoved. CES 
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Inthe Wi Ke the ſpring, when the plants are about 


to make their effort, toward the ſhoot for flowering, 
take off an inch depth or ſomewhat more of the whole 
ſurface of the bed; and in the ſame careful manner avoid 
injuring their roots. This will take off all the compoſt 
laſt laid on, for it will he by this time ſhrunk within that 
compaſs. In the place of this ſpread on as much from 
the heap number two as will raite the bed- half an inch 
above the former level, and- from time to time as the 
ſpring advances, water the ground. 


_ Laſtly, when the buds for flowering are ſeen upon the 


plants, take off the ſurface once more, and fill up the 
place of it from the heap number three, After this the 
ſurface muſt be broke with a hoe lightly once a week, 
and every morning the plants muſt be thoroughly wa- 
tered, for that is the time when they draw nouriſhment 
moſt briſkly, and again in the evening. But in all this 
watering, regard muſt be had to the temper of the 
ground, it muſt not be over-wetted, but juſt as much 
water given as it will receive, retaining the proper con- 
dition for the paſſage, and ſubſiſtence of the roots. 

In this manner they will be brought to lower under 
every advantage nature takes in the enlarging and dou- 
bling of flowers, but notwithſtanding all this care, there 
will be ſome ſingle, and ſome bad amongſt them. The 
| latter muſt be taken up, and the former muſt have every 

encouragement given them for the following year. 


Let the double flowers be marked for ſeed, and this | 


method entirely followed in raiſing the plants, when the 
ſecond offspring will ſhew the full ſucceſs of this prac 


tice. | 

FLOWER GENTLE, Amaranth. See Ama- 
RANTH. 

FLOWER of an hour, or Venice Mallow, a ſpe- 
cies of the Hibiſcus, See the article His1scvs. | 

FLOWER-a4e-Luce, a ſpecies of Iris. See In1s. 
p FLOWER-FENCE. See BarBapots FLowER- 

ENCE. 

Blood FLOWER. See Arrican Turie, © 

Cuckow FLOWER. See Lapies SM. 

- Eternal FLOWER, or Auftrian Sneeſewort, Xeranthe- 
mum, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among the 
ſyngeneſia polygamia ſuper lun. There are ten ſpecies of 
this genus, of which five only are cultivated in gardens. 
1. Eternal Flower with ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading leaves, 
commonly called Ptamica. 2. Eternal Flower with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and almoſt naked branches, bearing 
one flower. 3. Eternal Flower with ſhrubby, trailing 
ſtalks, and downy recurved leaves. 4. Eternal Flower 
with ſhrubby trailing ſtalks, and hairy ciliated leaves. 
Eternal Flower with branches terminated by one im- 
ricated flower, and obſolete leaves. . 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Auſtria, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and the reſt are ſnrubby plants, and natives 
of Africa. | 

| Culture of the Eternal FLOWER. 

Of the firſt ſpecies there are two varieties, which are 
propagated by ſeeds, ſown early, either in ſpring or au- 
tumn, on a border of light earth. When the plants 
are about two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into another border, under a warm pale, wall, or hedge, 
at about four or five inches diftance one from another, 
or into the borders of the flower garden. 

The other ſpecies do not ripen their ſeeds in Eng- 
land, and are therefore propagated by cuttings, which 
if planted on a bed of light earth during any of the 
ſummer months, and ſhaded from the ſun will put out 
roots, after which the plants muſt be taken up, and 
planted each into a q way ſmall pot, filled with light 
earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken 
freſh root, then remove them to a ſheltered place, where 
they may remain till autumn, at which time they ſhould 
be put under a hot-bed frame, taking care to let them 
have plenty of freſh air, in mild weather. In ſummer 
the plants muſt be placed abroad in a ſheltered fituation, 
with other hardy exotics, taking care to water them in 
dry weather. ; 

Everlaſting FLOWER, or GLOBE AMARANTH, 
Gomphreng, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among 


* 


in their prime, they will retain their beauty a 


Hope 
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the pentandria digynia, and of which there ate ten ſpe- | 


cies. ' 1. Everlaſting Flower with an erect ſtalk, oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſingle heads and footſtalks, having 


two leaves. 2. Everlaiting Flower with an erect ſtalk 


and an uninterrupted ſpike of flowers, 


3. Everlaſting 


Flower with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, two leaves to the heads, 


and each floret with .its proper cup. 4: Everlaſting 
Flower with obtuſe, fleſhy leaves, and oblong heads, 
terminating the ſtalks. 5. Everlaſting Flower with a 
climbing ſtalk, oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, very long naked 
footſtalks, and an uninterrupted ſpike. 6. Tn 
Flower with an ere& ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, an 
heads on the ſides of the ſtalks, ſitting cloſe. 7. Ever- 


laſting Flower with a creeping ſtalk, round heads, fit- 


, ew to the ſtalks, and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
8. Everlaſting Flower with a creeping ſtalk, divided by 
pairs hairy {pear ſhaped leaves and heads of flowers, 
itting cloſe to the ſides of the ſtalks. 9. Everlaſting 
Flower with a trailing ſtalk, the under leaves ſpear- 
ſhaped, the upper round, and looſe heads terminating 
the ſtalks. 10. Everlaſting Flower, with bihd, oppo- 
ſite foot-ſtalks, having three heads, the middle one fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalk. 259403 | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the Indies, and an an- 
nual plant: there are two varieties of it: one with a 
large head of flowers, of a fine bright purple, the other 
with a head, of a white or ſilver ＋r theſe are the 
two ſorts commonly cultivated: for the other ſpecies 
being plants of no great beauty, are preſerved only in 
botanic gardens for the ſake of _— way 

Culture of the Everlafling-FLOWER. | 

Theſe varieties are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot- bed in the beginning of March ; when 
the [rus are come up about half an inch high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot, bed, at about four 
inches diſtance, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken root: then they ſhould have freſh air admitted to 
them every day, in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, and let them be gently refreſhed with water, 

In about a month's time a freſh hot-bed muſt be pre- 
pared, into which a ſufficient number of pots muſt be 
plunged, filled with light rich earth; and when the bed 
is in a proper temperature of heat, let the plants be care- 
fully taken up, with balls of earth to their roots, and 
each planted into one of theſe pots, obſerving to ſhade 
them till they have taken freſh root, and afterwards they 
may. be treated as other tender exotic plants. 

When the plants have filled theſe pots with their roots, 
they (ould be taken out, and the roots on the outſide of 
the ball of earth, carefully pared off; then they ſhould 
be put into pots of a larger ſize; In July the plants 
ſhould be gradually inured to the open air, into which 
they may be removed about the middle of the month, and 
intermixed with other annual plants, to adorn the pleaſure 
— where they will flower from the latter end or 

eptember, till the froſts nip them ; and being gathere 
ong time, 
and ſerve in lieu of artificial lowers, for ornament. 
 Four-ocleck-FLOWER. See MARVEL or Peru. 
Fennel FLOWER, or DEVIL-IN-A-BUSH. See 
the article DeviL-IN-Aa-Busn. | 

Globe-FLOWER. See Globe-R ANUNCULUS. | 

Honey-FLOWER, Mielianthus, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the didynamia are and 
of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Honey-Flower, 
with ſingle ſtipulæ, growing cloſe to the foat-ftalk. 2. 
Honey-F lower, with two diſtinct ſtipule. 

Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape 

The firſt ſort has a perennial root, which ſpreads 
much in light ground, from which ariſe many hollow 
ſoft ſtalks, fix or ſeven feet high, decorated with large 
winged leaves, | LEI 

The flowers are produced in long ſpikes, which ariſe 
from the top of the ſtalks, and are of a chocolate colour. 

The ſecond ſort riſes with round, ſoft, ligneous ſtalks, 
five or ſix feet high, which ſend out two or three bran- 
ches from their {1des. The leaves are like thoſe of the 
former ſort : their colour is a deep green on the upper 
ſide, and whitiſh underneath ; the flowers come out trom 
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a hairy involucrum a conſiderable diſtance 
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the ſides of the ſtalks in looſe hanging bunches, 'each 


ſuſtaining fix or eight flowers, which are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the firſt ſort; the lower part of the petals are 
green : the upper part of a ſaffron colour; and on the 
outſide, in the ſwelling part of the petals, is a bluſh 
of fine red. N IP 

Culture of the 8 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by taking off its ſuckers 
or ſide- ſhoots, at any time from March to September, 
and planting them in — dry — and a warm ſituation. It 
may alſo be propa by planting cuttings during an 
of he 2 9 hich if — and ſhaded, 
will take root very well, and may afterwards be tranſ- 
planted where they are deſigned to remain, 

- Theſe plants ſhould be covered with mats or reeds in 
froſty weather, to prevent their tops being killed by the 
cold. 

Paſque-FLOWER, Pulſetilla, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the polyandria pologynia, and 
of which there are four ſpecies. 1. Paſque-Flower, with 
decompounded winged leaves, and a nodding flower, 
Having an erect rim. 2. Paſque-Flower, with decom- 
pounded winged leaves, and a pendulous flower, whoſe 
border is reflexed. 3. Paſque-Flower, with ſimple 
winged leaves, whoſe wings have lobes, and an erect 
flower. 4. Paſque-Flower, with hand-ſhaped leaves, 
having many points, and an erect ſpreading flower, 

The firſt of theſe plants is common in divers parts of 
England, eſpecially on Gogmagog hills near Cambridge, 
where it covers whole ſpots of ground, 

The root is long and thick, black on the ſurface, ſplit 


into many heads, and tufted on the crown of each; 
- bitter to the taſte and acrid. The leaves are of a pale 


hoary green, and are ſupported on long weak foot-ſtalks, 
naturally of a deep red toward the * ys and paler 
upwards ; each leaf is divided and ſubdivided in the pin- 
nated manner: and the ſegments are ſmall] and narrow. 


The flower- ſtalks riſe among theſe, two or more from 


every head of the root : ſo that when the plant is carefully 
managed, it is not uncommon to ſee a cluſter of eight or 
ten burſting out in their full glory together; there are 
no leaves upon this ſtalk, except the involucrum of the 
flower placed upon its top can be called by that name; 
its colour is purple at the baſe, of a whitiſh green up- 
wards, and it is hollow, light, and hairy ; this ſhields 
the baſe of the flower, which riſes in its hollow boſom 
from the ſummit of the ſtalk; its ſize is equal to that of 
the larger Single Anemonies, its colour a moſt elegant 
violet purple, ſhining with a peculiar ſmoothneſs and de- 
licacy on the inſide, while the whole outer part or bark, 
is hairy. | 

The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in the meadows in 
Germany : it has ſhorter leaves than the firſt ; the ſtalks 
do not riſe ſo high, -nor the flowers expand ſo wide; their 
colour is a deep purple. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains, and has a perennial root. The 
leaves are ſimply winged ; the ſtalk riſes near a foot high, 
is naked almoſt to the top, where comes out a neat hairy 
involucrum, and above that one yellow flower. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of Siberia; it has a 


thick fleſhy root, which ſends out many ſtrong fibres. 


The leaves are hand-ſhaped, downy, and cut into ſeveral 
ſegments, The ſtalk riſes nine or ten inches high, having 
N. the 
flower; it is terminated by one flower, which is large, 
ſpreading, and of a whitiſh yellow. 
Culture of the Paſque-FLOWER. 
Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ſown in boxes or pots filled with very light ſandy earth, 
' obſerving not to cover the ſeeds too deep with mould, 


which will prevent their riſing : for they require no more 
than juſt to be covered; theſe boxes ſhould be placed 
where they may have the morning ſun till ten o'clock, 
but muſt be ſcreened from it in the heat of the day: and 
if the ſeaſon proves dry, the earth ſhould be often re- 
freſhed with water. he beſt time for ſowing theſe 
ſeeds is in July, ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are 
kept till ſpring, they ſeldom grow. | 


* 


| 
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The boxes or pots, in which the ſeeds are ſown; 
ſhould remain in this ſhady ſituation till the beginning of 
October, when they ſhould be moved where they may 
enjoy the full ſun during the winter ſeaſon. About the 
beginning of March the plants will appear, at which 
time the boxes ſhould be again removed, where they may 
have only the forenoon ſun; ſor if they are too much 
expoſed to the heat, the young plants will die; they 
ſhould alſo be refreſhed with water in dry weather, which 
will greatly promote their growth; great care muſt be 
taken to keep them clean from weeds, which if ſuffered 
to grow, would in a ſhort time Ceftroy the plants. 

When the leaves of theſe plants are entirely deca 
which is commonly in July, the roots ſhould be taken 
up, which being nearly of the colour of the ground, 
will be difficult to find white ſmall ; therefore the earth 
ſhould be paſſed through a fine wire ſieve ; but notwith- 
ſtanding all poſſible care taken, there will be many ſmall 
roots left, fo that the earth ſhould either be put into the 
boxes again, or ſpread upon a bed of light earth, to ſee 
what plants will ariſe out of it the ſucceeding; year. 

The roots which are taken up ſhould be immediately 
planted again in beds of freſh loamy earth, about three 
or four inches aſunder, covering them about three inches 
with the ſame earth. The ſpring following moſt of theſe 
plants will produce flowers, which will increaſe in fize 
as the roots ou larger; theſe plants thrive beſt in a 
loamy ſoil: for in very light dry ground they are apt to 
decay in ſummer. | 

Satin FLOWER, MOONWORT, or HONESTY, 
Lunaria, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus among 
the tetradynamia filiculeſa, and of which there are two 
ſpecies. 1. Satin Flower, with oblong pots, commonly 
called Honeſty, or White Satin. 2. Satin Flower, with 
roundiſh. pods, a 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe, and is a perennial plant, and the ſecond ſort 
grows naturally in Germany. l 

. Culture of the Satin FW Rx. 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn. The plants will grow 
in almoſt any ſoil, but ſucceed beſt in a ſhady fituation, 
and require no other culture but to be kept clear from 
weeds, If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will riſe without any further care. | 

Star FLOWER, or STAR or BETHLEHEM, 
Ornithogalum, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus 
among the hexandria monogynia, and of which there are 
thirteen ſpecies. 1. Star-Flower, with a very long 
ſpike of flowers, ſpear-ſhaped filaments, and foot-ſtalks 
to the flowers, equal and ſpreading, and thoſe of the 
fruit approaching to the ſtalk; or Star-Flower, with 
whitiſh green flowers. 2. Star-Flower, with a conical 
ſpike, having numerous flowers riſing above each other. 
3. Star-Flower, with the longeſt ſpike, and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. 4. Star-Flower, with a very long ſpike, the 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers alternately ſhorter, and the 
outer petals narrow. 5. Star-Flower, with fruitful 
hanging flowers, and a bell-ſhaped nectarium. 6. Star- 
Flower, with ſpreading alternate petals, and the lower 
ones erect, 7. Star-Flower, with an angular ſtalk, 
having two leaves, and ſingle umbellated foot-ſtalks ; 
Yellow Star-Flower. 8. Star-Flower, with an angular 
ſtalk, bearing two leaves, and branching foot-ſtalks, 
having umbels. 9g. Star- Flower, with flowers growing 
in a corymbus, whoſe foot-ſtalks are taller chan the 
ſtalks, and indented filaments. 10. Star-Flower, with 
flowers growing in a corymbus, foot-ſtalks lower than 
the ſtalk, . and indented filaments. 11. Star-Flower, 
with a looſe conical ſpike of flowers, very long foot- 
ſtalks, and flowers ſtanding erect. 12. Star-Flower, 
with oval heart-ſhaped leaves. 13, Star-Flower, with 
a very long ſpike, and taper fiſtular leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
England ; this hath a pretty large bulbous root, from 
which come out ſeveral long keel-ſhaped leaves, which 
ſpread on the ground ; between theſe comes out a ſingle 


| naked ſtalk, about two feet long, ſuſtaining a long looſe 


ſpike of flowers, of a yellowiſh green colour, ſtanding 
upon 
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u 
— cor ſtalk; the petals of the flowers are narrow, 
making but little appearance. The flowers have an 
agrecable ſcent: they appear in May; and when the 
ſeed- veſſels are formed, the foot-ſtalk which ſuſtain them 
become erect, and approach near the ſtalk. The ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 1 ä ; | 
The — ows naturally upon the hills in Por- 
tugal and Spain, but has been long-.cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens, by the title of Star Bethlehem ; this 
hath-a very long oval, bulbous root, from which ariſe 
ſeveral long keel-ſhaped leaves of a dark green colour, 
and in the middle comes out a naked ſtalk, which riſes 
near three feet high, terminated by a long conical ſpike 
of white flowers, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, 
which riſe one above another, inclining to an upright; 
theſe appear in June, and are ſuccended by iroundifh 
ſeed-veſſels, having three cells filled with roundith ſeeds, 
which ripen in Auguſt, M 294355 7 
The third ſort grows naturally in Arabia; this hath a 
very large bulbous root, from which come out ſeveral 
broad keel-ſhaped leaves; the ſtalk is thick and ſtrong, 
riſing between two and three feet high, bearing a long 
ſpike of large-white flowers, ſtanding upon long foot - 
ſtalks; they are compoſed of fix petals, which ſpread 
open in form of a ſtar, and appear in June, but do not 
ripen their ſeeds in England. | | 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
hath a pretty large bulbous root, from which ariſe five or 
fix long narrow leaves; the ſtalk riſes about a foot and a 
half high, and is terminated by a long looſe ſpike of 
white flowers, compoſed of ſix petals; the inner ones 
are broad, and the outer, which ſtand alternate, are 
narrow; it flowers in June, but does not. perfect ſeeds 
here. 4 | "Ra 1 65 #1 111 101 | 
The fifth ſort grows in great abundance naturally in 
the kingdem of Naples, and is now become. almoſt as 
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common in England; for the roots propagate ſo faſt by | 


off-ſets and feeds, as 
gardens. | 4 2 Der en. . innen 053 | 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Africa: it has a 
bulbous root much ' ſmaller: than either of the former; 
the leaves are long, narrow, keel-ſhaped,. and flaccid; the 
ſtalks rife about a foot high: they are ſlender, and ſuſtain 
ſix or ſeven flowers, hanging on long ſlender foot-ſtalks, 
placed at a diſtance from each other; this flowers in July, 
ut does not produce ſeeds here 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Yorkſhire, and 
ſome of the other northern counties in England; this 
has a large bulbous root, from which come out four or 
five keel-ſhaped leaves, about five inches long, and in 
the middle riſes an angular ftalk, having two narrow 
leaves, which grow about ſix inches high, ſuſtaining at 
the top ſix or eight yellow flowers in form of an umbel, 
ſanding upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks ; theſe appear in 
April, and are ſucceeded by triangular capſules, having 
three cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſeeds, 

The eighth ſort has ſmall bulbous roots, not larger 
than peas, from which ariſe one or two narrow keel- 
ſhaped leaves, about five inches long, of a greyiſh 
colo ur; the ſtalk is angular, and riſes about four inches 
high, having two narrow keel-ſhaped leaves juſt below 
the flowers, which are diſpoſed in an umbel upon branch- 
ing foot-ſtalks ; theſe are yellow within, but of a purpliſh 
green on their outſide; they appear in May, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall triangular capſules, filled with reddiſh 
. uneven ſeeds; it grows on the borders of cultivated 
fields in France and Germany. . 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, and is ſuppoſed to do ſo in England, though it is 
ſeldom found here, unleſs in orchards or grounds where 
the roots may have been planted ; this has a bulb as large 
as a ſmall Onion, to which adhere many ſmall off-ſets ; 
the leaves are long, narrow, and keel-ſhaped, ſpreading 
on the ground, and have a longitudinal white line 
through the hollow. The ſtalk riſes about fix inches 
high, ſuſtaining an umbel of flowers, which are white 
within, but have broad green ſtripes on the outſide of 


to become troubleſome yeeds in 


the petals ; theſe ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, which riſe | 


long foot-ſtalks, which ſpread wide from 


| 


beauty in May, and are ſucceeded 7 
| 


_ 
above the principal ſtalk ; it flowers in April and May, 
and. is ſucceeded by roundiſh three-cornered capſules, 
filled with angular ſeeds, which ripen in July. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Arabia; this has a 
large bulbous root, from which riſe many long keel- 
ſhaped leaves, which embrace each other with their 
baſe: they are of a deep green, and ſtand erect; this 
has not been known to have flowered. in England; the 
roots multiply exceedingly, and are never injured by 
froſt, although the leaves are put out before winter. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; it has a round bulbous root, covered with 
a white ſkin, from which come out four or five keeled- 
ſhaped leaves,., embracing, each other at their, baſe ; they 
are of a deep green, eight or nine inches long: in the 
middle of theſe ariſes the ſtalk, which is naked and about 
a foot high, juſt under; the flowers come out two 
or three ſhort leaves, which end in acute points. 

The flowers ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, they 
are formed in a conical ſpike, and are compoſed of ſix 
oval petals of a pure white: within theſe are ſituated ſix 
ſtamina, which are about half the length of the petals, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits, The flowers are in 
roundiſh three- 
cornered capſules, with three cells filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds, which ſome years ripen here in July. _ 

The twelfth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath an irregular tuberous. root, varying 
greatly in form and ſize, covered with a dark brown bark, 
from which ariſe ſcveral oval heart-ſhaped leaves, upon 


pretty long. foot-ſtalks: they have ſeveral longitudinal 


veinns, like Ribwort Plantain; the flower-ſtalks are 
flender, naked, and riſe about a. foot high, ſuſtaining 
ſeveral ſmall, greeniſh, white flowers, found in a looſe 
ſpike, ſtanding upon long ſlender foot-ſta!ks ; they come 
out in Noyember, making but little appearance, and are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally on the dry rocks 
at the Cape of Good Hope; this hath a large, depreſſed, 
bulbous root, as big as a man's fiſt, covered with an 
uneven brown ſkin, putting out ſeveral taper hollow 
leaves, nine or ten inches long, between which comes 


forth a naked ſtalk, near a foot high, terminated by a 


looſe ſpike of yellow flowers, of an agreeable ſcent; it 
flowers in May, but does not produce ſeeds in England. 
Culture of the Star-FLOWER. 

The four ſorts firſt mentioned are cultivated for orna- 
ment in the Engliſh gardens; the roots will live in the 
common. borders, and produce their leaves, and multiply 
by off- ſets, but very rarely lower, Tis not a wonder 
that a native of a climate ſo different from, and ſo much 
warmer than our own, ſhould not readily flower with us 
in this rude way of culture; but there is ſo much beauty 


in the plant, that it ſhould be allowed all advantages. 


'The roots are brought over annually by the Italians, 
and they ſhould be treated as others from lach climates ; 
when they are received they ſhould be cleaned, the dead 
ſkins pulled off, the decayed parts cleared away, and the 
roots wiped ſoftly with a cloth; after this let them be 
laid in a cool place in the open air three days, and then 
planted in the following manner : let ſome freſh black 
mould, irom under the turf in a meadow, be mixed with 
equal parts of rotted cow-dung and pond-mud ; let ſome 
looſe pieces of gravel be laid in the bottom of a pot, and 
this compoſt poured in to fill it half up; let the root be 
ſet upright upon this, and more of the mould poured in 
till it is covered half an inch; refreſh and ſettle the 
mould by a very gentle watering, and then ſet the pot in 
a warm ſhaded place. | 

Once in four days give a very little water; it is neceſ- 
ſary to do this, but nothing requires ſo much caution ; 
if the mould be ſuffered to become too dry, the root will 


not ſhoot its fibres: if it be made too wet it will rot; the 


caution of the gravel at the bottom of the pot was di- 
rected to preſerve the free paſſage of the water ; and the 
way to know whether the temper of the mould be right, 


is to open it a little way at the edge of the pot to 
examine it, | 
of 
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If this practice be followed during the beginning of | 


ſummer, there will be ſhoots ſeen toward the middle of 
July ; theſe muſt be encouraged by more watering : and 
when the evenings begin to be cool, the plants muſt be 
removed into a warmer and opener place, but ſtill ſhel- 
tered from cold winds. It will be beſt to ſet it among 
the preen-houſe kinds. | 

{owned the end of September let it be removed into 
the ſtove, and ſet in the bark-bed ; it muſt be watered at 
times, and treated as the reſt, and it will flower in its 
full beauty. 

After this, every ſpring and autumn the. mould muſt 
be taken off from the furtace, and freſh put in the places ; 
and once in two years the root muſt be-taken up, the 
off-ſets cleared away, and planted in ſeparate pots, and 
the old roots in freſh quantities of the ſame mould, as at 
firſt : then the plant will flower in all its perfection; and 
this is its natural treatment, 

The fifth ſort is ſcarce worthy a place in gardens : but 
as it will thrive in any ſituation, or under trees, ſo a 
few plants may be admitted for the ſake of variety. 

The fixth ſort has not much beauty, therefore a few 
roots of it will be enough for variety, as alſo of the ſe- 
venth and eighth ſorts ; the two laſt will thrive in ſhade, 
but the fixth ſhould have an open ſituation. 

The ninth and tenth ſorts multiply ſo faſt by off-ſets 
from the roots, as to become troubleſome weeds in gar- 
dens ; for every ſmall root will grow, and in two years 
produce twenty or thirty mote : ſo that unleſs the larger 
roots are taken up every year, and diveſted of their off. 
| ſets, the borders will be over-run with them. | 

The eleventh ſort is too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England, fo the roots of this ſhould be planted in 
pots filled with light earth, and in the autumn placed 
under a hot-bed frame, where they may be ſecured from 
froſt, and in mild weather enjoy the free air ; the leaves 
of this appear in the autumn, and continue growing all 
the winter, ſo muſt not be expoſed to froſt, nor ſhould 
be drawn up weak, for then the flowers will be few on a 
ſtalk and not large. 

If the pots do now and then receive a gentle ſhower of 
rain in winter, it will be ſufficient, for they fhould not 
have much wet during that ſeaſon ; toward the beginning 
of July the leaves and ſtalks decay, and then the roots 
may be taken up, laying them in a dry cool place till the 
os of Auguſt, when they muſt be planted again. 

The twelfth and thirteenth ſorts were formerly more 
common in the Engliſh gardens than at preſent; theſe 
kinds are more tender than any of the former, fo ſhould 
be planted in pots filled with freſh light earth, and in 
winter muſt be placed in an airy glaſs-caſe amongſt 
Sedums, Ficoideſes, and ſuch other pretty hardy ſuccu- 
lent plants, which require a * ſhare of air in mild 
weather, and but little wet. In ſummer they neg be 
removed out of the houſe, and placed in a warm-ſhe]- 
tercd ſituation, obſerving never to give theſe plants much 
water when they are not in a growing ſtate, leſt it rot 
their roots : but when they are growing freely, they muſt 
be frequently but gently refreſhed with water; "theſe 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted every year; the beſt time to 
perform this work is ſoon after the flower-ſtems are de- 
cayed, when the roots will be in the moſt inactive ſtate ; 
when this is done, the off-ſets ſhould be carefu'ly taken 
off, and each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot, filled with 
light freſh earth, and may be treated as the old roots. 

Sun-FLOWER. See SUN-FLoWER. 

Trumpet-FLOWER, Bignonia. See the article BIG- 
NONIA. 

Wind-FLOWER, Anemone. See ANEMONE. 

FLUELLIN, a ſpecies of Speedwell. See the article 
SPEEDWELL. 

FLYWORT, a ſpecies of Lychnis. See Lycanis. 

FOOT-STALKS, among boraniſts, the ſmall ſtalks. 
which immediately ſuſtain the leaves, flowers, or fruit of 

lant. | | 
5 1 ORCING-FRAME, a contrivance for bringing the 
common fruits more ſpeedily to perfection. 

The trees muſt all have the advantage of a wall, and 
their bloſſoming is to be brought forward by artificial heat: 


4 
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the moſt familiar way is by means cf dung : it requires a 
large quantity of that manure, and the affiſtance muſt be 
at times renewed ; but dung which has loſt its heat, is 
not deprived of its virtue; the dung which has been uſed 
tor theſe will anſwer other purpoſes, and the real expence 
is leſs. than imagined. As the dung is to be laid bebind, 
there muſt be a glaſs work in front of the wall, and on 
the due management of theſe depends the whole buſineſs. 

Three years are required to re-eſtabliſh thoſe trees in 
ſtrength, which have been forced by theſe means; there- 
fore whatever be the quantity the gardener intends to 
force each year, four times ſv many trees, and the due 
extent of wall tor them is to be allowed for the whole; he 
muſt chuſe a part of the ground which has the full ſouth 
fun, and is well defended from all the cold quarters. 
Here a wall muſt be built eleven feet in height, and the 
ſouth ſurface covered with good plaiſter, laid on ſmooth 
and white-waſhed; four feet and a half from the bottom 
of the wall let there be drawn a line, as a mark for the 
border : let this be well dug up, and if not naturally 
a good foil, it muſt be improved by art; a ledge of firm 
oak board mult be laid along the line, or outer edge of 
the border, which muſt be thick enough to admit a 
groove, in which the wood-work of the trame of ſome 
glaſs lights may move; let as many of theſe glaſs lights 
be made as will cover one fourth part of the wall, that 
being the quantity to be uſed at once: and let theſe be 


well framed ; the breadth of each may be at the pleaſure 


of the gardener for convenience of moving, but their 
height mult be ſuch as will reach from the ledge of oak 
in front of the border, to the top of the wall. At'the 
top there muſt be another frame-Work of firm wood, for 
receiving the upper edge of the lights, and this may 
project hive inches from the ſurface of the wall; the 
work muſt be all extremely cloſe, and there muſt be at 


due diſtances ribs of wood ſlanting from the top of the 


wall to the frame, to ſupport the lights from bending 
inwards ; this being done, the whole is in readineſs for 
ſervice; the two ends muſt be cleſed in ſuch manner as 
to admit a door in each, and this muſt be made firm, 
ſtrong, and to ſhut cloſe. * 

The trees being thus defended before, are to be forced 
to bloſſom and fruit at an early ſeaſon, by; the heat of the 
dung behind ; the firſt time of applying this muſt be the 
third week in November, and from that period to their 
ripening, the heat muſt be kept up conſtantly by freſh 
quantities of dung, The common horſe-dung, with the 
litter among it, is to be uſed for this purpoſe; and the 
preparation it requires, is only to be thrown up in a heap 
for five Jays before, that the fermentation may be equal 
in every part. | 

The gardener muſt draw a line along the ground 
behind the wall; that is, on its north-ſide, at five feet 
diſtance from its baſe. The dung is to extend as far as 
this, from the wall at the bottom, and is to be carri 
up gradually floping to the top, but it is to be there 
eight and twenty inches thick. About five weeks after 
this, let a freſh parcel of dung be got ready, laying it in 
a heap as the firſt; and when it has lain the due time to 
heat equally, let the old dung be removed from the wall, 
and this put in its place, piling it up as the other, juſt 
to the top of the wall, for the nature of it is to ſhrink 
down; this is to be repeated when there is occaſion, and 
this is all that is required in the conſtruction of the 
frame. | 

FOUNTAIN, or Artiificial-FOUNTAIN, a con- 
trivance by which water is violently ſpouted upwards. 
Fountains, the theory of which does not belong to a 
work of this kind, are not only great ornaments to a fine 
garden, but alſo of much uſe ; they ſhould be ſo diſtri- 
buted, that they may be ſeen almoſt all at the ſame time, 
and that the water-ſpouts may range all in a line one 
with another. 

FOX- GLOVE, Digitalis, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the didynamia ang ioſpermia, and of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1. Shrubby Fox-glove, 
with the little leaves at the cup lanceolated, and with 
the flowers bilabiated and acute, or Golden Fox-glove. 
2. Fox-glove, with the leaves of the cup oval and 

obtule, 
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obtuſe, and, with the lower lip of the length of the 


lower; or Ferrugineous Fox-glove. 3. Fox-glove, 
with the ſmall leaves of the cup oval and acute, the petals 
obtuſe, and the upper lip entire; or the common Fox- 
glove. 4. Fox-glove, with. the ſmall leaves of the cup 
ſpear-ſhaped, and 'the petals. acute, with the upper lip 
bitid;; or the leſſer Spaniſh: Purplé Fox-glove.. 
Ihe Golden Fox-glove riſes two feet high, the root is 
brown, divided and ſpreading, and the main ſtem is 
purpliſh; this is of a woody hardneſs, and with good 
culture ſends out ſeveral branches: They have a red 
looſely over them. L TY 
The leaves are numerous, and have no foot-ſtalks; 
they are long, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, and of a freſh 
green colour, which a light hairyneſs renders greyiſh 
and ſilvery. - The flowers are large, and placed in long 
and crowded ſpikes : they are ſo divided as to mimick the 
Jabiated form, and their colour is a bright and pure gold 
yellow. l u e | 
It is a native of the Canary Iſlands, where it grows 
in rotten ſoils that have ſome ſhelter ; it there flowers all 
the year, and with good management will do nearly the 
ſame with us. | ; 
. Moſt flowers contain in their baſe a honey juice, but 
this ſhews ſomething of that kind more diſtinguiſhably 
than almoſt any other. Where it is a native, there con- 
tinually ſtands in the center of each flower a large drop of 
a clear claminy liquor, of an extremely bitter taſte ; with 
us the drop is ſmaller, but it has the ſame bitterneſs, and 
when at its full bigneſs. it will drop from the flower. 
The whole plant is alſo bitter. * nn 
Culture of the Golden Foxctlo vz. 
This plant is to be raiſed from ſeeds; and thoſe 
ripened in Europe will produce it: but as on all other 
occaſions, when there is opportunity of having them 
from the natural place. of growth it is better. The 
muſt be ſown early in ſpring upon a moderate hot- bed, 
and raiſed by the common culture given to plants fo 
propagated, all that is particular is the ſoil. When 
they have acquired ſome ſtrength in the ſeed hot- bed, 
they muſt be planted out into pots, and thᷣ e ſet in ano- 
ther hot- bed, that they may the more freely root, and 
ſend up new ſhoots from the ſides. of the original ſtem, 
for if that be prevented by a careleſs management, th 
will ſometimes. run up wita a ſingle ſtalk, and loſe 
much of their beauty. - They muſt in this new hot-bed 
be ſheltered from the ſun, till they have taken root, 
then expoſed by degrees to the air; and at laſt- having 
been removed into larger pots, they are, to be ſet among 
the green-houſe plants in ſummer and houſed with them 
in winter. 7.254 1841 1 LI TEE 17 "od 
The moſt proper ſoil for them is made of equal quan- 
tities of garden- mould, wood- earth, and pond or river 
mud. 
waterings, they will flower as in their natural climate, 
from June till October, or later. NR. 
Ferrugineous FOX GLOVE. This is a ſingular plant, 
colour is greatly againſt it, but the upright robuſtneſs 


of the ſtem, the height of the plant, its cluſtered leaves, 


and above all its long ſpike of thickſet flowers, demand 
ou attention. t wits bo 4: ht 365 | way 
The root is a thick head, with innumerable lon 
fibres. The ſtalk is five feet high, rounded, but lightly 
ridged, and of a duſky green. The leaves are Tn 


narrow, ſomewhat hollowed, and extremely numerous: 


they are placed very cloſe, but irregularly on the ſtalks ; 
and their colour is a dull green. The flowers are placed 
as thick as they can ſtand, in a ſpike of near a yard in 
length, and they gape open. Their colour is that of 
ruſty iron, a yellowiſh or reddiſh brown, and they are 
of conſiderable dur atio. 
Culture of this FoxGLove. 78 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, and the 
eaſt; but lives very well throughout the year in our gar- 
dens, if a warm part of the nurſery is choſen for its 
propagation 4 and a ſheltered part of the garden for it to 
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In this compoſt, with frequent and moderate 


| antumn, ſoon after they are ripe. 


d with a little water, 
bark, but obſcured by a white cottony matter, that hangs | 
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Let the ſeeds be ſaved from a robuſt and large plant, 
and when they have been carefully dryed, and hardened 
upon a papered ſhelf, let them be put up in bags in 
ſmall quantities, and hung up for the winter. In the 
March following let a bed be dug up in a warm part of 
the nurſery, and the ſeeds ſcattered on with an even hand; 
not too thick. The common mould of the ſeminary 
will anſwer for. this purpoſe, for they will rot in too 
rich a foil, When the plants come up let them be thin- 
ned, and the bed carefully weeded, and at times refreſh- 
When the plants are four inches 
hich, let a new bed be dug up for them in a near part 
of the nurſery; and in the evening of a cloudy day, 
let them be taken up and planted in this at ſeven inches 
diſtance, taking care to keep a good quantity of their 
original mould about their roots, Particular regard muſt 
hn fol to the preſerving the upright ſtraitneis of the 
ſtalk ; becauſe on that a great part of the beauty of the 
plant will depend, | 

Let them be watered in their new bed as ſoon as 
planted, and fhaded by a reed-hedge or mat, till they 
have taken root; after which let the bed be conſtantly 
and carefully. weeded, and the plants kept in a ſtate of 
free growth by frequent but moderate waterings. In 
autumn let them be removed into the places where they 
are to flower. Ihe beſt compoſt for this purpoſe is a 
mixture of equal parts of garden-mould and dry paſture 
earth. Open holes in this, and ſet the plants upright 
in it with a good ball of their own earth; and tye them 
up to ſhort firm ſta kes to ſecure their upright growth. 

They will thus flower very boldly, and the fruit of 
of them ſhould be permitted to ripen ſeeds. It is with 
theſe as with many other of the hardy fibroſe rooted 
European kinds, they may be made either biennial or 
perennial at the pleaſure of the gardener. . OL 

If they be ſuffered to ſtand and ripen the vaſt quan- 
tity of ſeed which naturally follows that great number 
of flowers, the root becomes quite arna ary and the 
plant dies; but if the ſtalk be cut down before- the 
flowers fade, the root will continue ſtrong for ſeveral + 
years. Therefore let the gardener ſave ſome ſeed from 
one plant every year, and let that be the talleſt and 


ſtou teſt of all; and let him cut down the others as ſoon 


as they are paſt their beauty. From the ſeeds thus ſaved 
from the beſt plants, and ſowed every ycar, he will 
have an improved kind; and from the others, whole 
ſtalks he cut Yown, a large increaſe by parted roots. 
The ſame method of culture is proper for the third 
and fourth ſpecies of this genus. 
 Hlot-bed FRAME. Sce Hor-BE DS. 
FRAXINELLA, or White DIT TAN N, Didlam- 
nus, à genus of plants ranged by Linneus among the 
decaridria monogyria, and of which there is only one 
known ſpecies. - Fed | 
There are three varieties of this plant, one with. a 
pale red flower ſtriped with purple, another with a 
white flower, and one with ſhorter ſpikes of flowers. 
This is a very ornamental plant for gardens, and as 
it requices very little culture, deſerves a place in all 
good anes. It has a perennial root, which ſtrikes deep 
into the ground; the head annually increaſcs in fize 


it ſends up many ſtalks in proportion to its bigneſs, 


which riſe from two to three feet high, decorated with 
winged leaves placed alternate. The flowers are pro- 
duced in a long, pyramidical, looſe ſpike, or thryſe, 
on the top of the ſtalk, nine or ten inches long. 'I'he 
whole plant when gently rubbed, emits an odour like 
that of Lemon pee], but when bruiſed has fomething of 
a balſamic ſcent, 

N. Culture of the FRAxIN ELI A. 

It is propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
In April following 
the plants will come up, they ſhould be conſtantly kept 
clean from weeds; and in the autumn when their leaves 
decay, the roots ſhuuld be carcfully taken up, and 
planted in beds at the diſtance of ſix inches. "Theſe 


| beds ſhould be four feet broad, and the paths between 
them two. In theſe beds the plants muy ſtand two 
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years 
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years, during which time they muſt be kept clear from 
weeds, | 

In the autumn they ſhould be earefully taken up, and 
planted in the middle of the borders of the lower-garden, 
where they will continue thirty or forty years, produc- 
ing more ſtems of flowers in proportion to the ſize of 
the roots. They ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and 
the ground about them dug every winter. | 

FRIER'S COWL, a ſpecies of the Arum. See the 
article ARUM. | 

FRINGE-TREE. See SNowDROP-TREEF. 

FRITILLARY, Fritillaria, a genus of plants rang- 
ed by Linnæus among the hexandria monogynia, and of 
which there are five ſpecies, 1. Fritillary with all the 
leaves alternate. 2. Fritillary with a tufted branch, na- 
ked below, and with entire leaves; or the Crown Im- 
perial. 3. Fritillary with a tufted branch, naked below, 
and variegated leaves. 4. Fritillary with a naked branch 
and oblique leaves; or the Perſian Lily. 5. Fritillary 
with the lower leaves oppoſite. - 

The firſt ſpecies 8 an old ———_— of our oO 
leaſing by its peculiarity, and for being raiſed Wi 
Frede . The root Z bulbous, firm, and compoſed 
of two unequal parts. From the middle riſes a kind of 
pillow, and from this the ſtalk, whoſe baſe is hung 
with many fibres. The ſubſtance of the root is uni- 


form, ſoft, and white, and it is neither coated nor co- , 


vered with films, The ſtalk is round, upright, not very 
thick or ſtrong, but ten inches high; ſpungy within, 
and covered with a tough green rind, tinged often with 
brown and purple, . 
The leaves are placed from top to bottom with a 
beautiful irregularity, five or fix, ſometimes more, 
grow on a ſtalk, and often leſs. They are long, nar- 
row, of a deep green, hollowed, ſharp-pointed, and of 
an acid taſte, From the top hangs one large flower : 
culture gives many, but the plant is treated of here as 
in the ſtate of nature, or little removed from it in com- 
mon gardens. This bends its weak ſtalk, and the mouth 
opens to the ground. It is large and extremely elegant, 
as well as ſingular. It riſes naked from the ſtalk, with- 
out cup or any other defence, It is in ſhape like a bell, 
wide at the baſe, and formed of ſix petals, which ſtand 
parallel, and are pointed at the ends. Near the baſe of 
each of theſe is an oblong hollow, containing a drop of 
honey juice. The colouring of the flower even in its 
wild ſtate is not without its changes: and it is in all 
beautiful. The general tinge is purple, chequered with 
various degrees of red and white, The variegations are 
not diſpoſed at random as in the generality of painted 
flowers, but placed in regular little ſquares; they are 
more diſtin& on the outſide of the petals, for within the 
flower glows with a more uniform purple down the 
middle of each : on the outſide there alſo uſually runs a 
rib of yellowiſh hue, adding no little grace. This is the 
appearance nature gives the flowers in the moſt favour- 
able ſoils; but from a _— of accidents it often de- 
clines from this its natural luſtre. The p 
faint, the yellow greeniſh, and the variegations fa 
into another. 
auty. 
”"_ * ſoils the plant will be ſmall and the flowers 
nearly or entirely white. 1 
"Prod 33 FRITILLARY, a ſhort deſcription 
will ſerve to explain this plant, whoſe general form and 
Characters are the ſame with thoſe of the procling kind, 
its moſt obvious difference, is in the ſize and colour of 
he flower. | 
: The root is a double bulb, ſoft, fleſhy, and naked. 
In the wild ſtate it is ſmall, but in gardens it often ex- 
ceeds that of the other. The ſtalk is ſlender, upright, 
green, and beſet with many plants. Theſe are long, 
narrow, ſharp-pointed, flatted, and of a freſh green, 
They ſtand irregularly on the upper part of the ſtalk, 
but on the lower part .in pairs. One flower as in the 
other hangs naturally from the top of the ſtalk; and it 
is bell-ſhaped as in that, and formed of fix petals ; theſe 
turn their edges a little upward, and are yariouſly ſtained 


e One 


The purple 2 | 


But there always remains a great deal of 
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with yellow ; the ground colour is a duſky tings, 
and there is occaſionally more or leſs of the yellow. The 
edges that turn up ſhew a yellowiſh bue : this with more 
or leſs mixture of green is the colour of the whole inner 
ſurface; the flower is there more gloſly than without ; 
and the whole is marked with — 2 chequered pur. 
pliſh ſpots. Theſe are more diſtinct toward the lower 
part of the petals. 
Culture of theſe FRITILLARIES. 

Theſe two kinds are natives of many parts of Europe, 
and love a rich and ſomewhat moiſt ſoil, where the 
have a little ſhelter. The foot of a hill near whic 
there runs ſome little ſtream, and a wood defends the 
ſpot from the north, affords them their full natural per- 
fection. | 

From plants which grow in ſuch ſoil and ſituation 
ſhould be ſelected ſeeds for railing them under yet more 
favourable circumſtances in gardens; and from theſe will 
be produced the ſeveral elegant kinds which follow. 
The ſtrongeſt of theſe plants, or of the ſame kinds in 
gardens, ſhould be marked while in flower, and the ſeed- 
veſſels cut off when they are ripe; this will be in the 
latter end of July. Let them be laid on a ſhelf three 
weeks to harden : then let the ſeeds be taken out, and 
ſpread for a week more; and at the end of this time 
which will be the latter part of Auguſt, let them be 
ſown upon a piece of nd in the nurſery, open 
to the morning ſun, but defended ſouth and north, 
Here let them be allowed the common management ; 
weeded from time to time, thinned where they have 
riſen too cloſe, and watered often a little at a time. 

In the beginning of the following autumn take up all 
the roots : plant them at three inches diſtance on a freſh 
bed, in a like ſituation, and allow them the ſame care. 
They 4 — = this bed till the time of their flower- 
ing; Which according to the management, or other ac- 
cidents, will be. the © third or fourth year. Then the 
beſt plants muſt be marked ; and in autumn their roots 
taken up, and planted in another bed at five inches diſ- 
tance. 

There will be thus produced many very handſome 
flowers ; and from theſe will be raiſed with eaſe the fol- 
lowing elegant varieties. a 

Jabella FRITILLARY. This is a very beautiful 
variety, produced from the: common purple kind, and 
leſs diſtinct in the appearance than many of the ſucceed- 
ing. The difference principally conſiſts in the firmneſs 
of the ſtalk and colouring of the lower. The root is 
white and fleſhy, The ſtalk is round, and toward the 
bottom purpliſh, The leaves are very narrow, few in 
number, placed irregularly, and of a pale green. One 
flower bends the top of the ſtalk, and this does not ex- 
ceed the common kind in bigneſs, but greatly excells it 
in the de The baſe is wider and more rounded. 
The petals are broader in proportion to their length than 
in that flower, and no part of the edge turns up. E 

11 wo colours diverſify the whole; theſe are an elegant 
light red, and a clear green. They are diſpoſed in lar 
ſquare pots interchangeably, and the edges of theſe fl. 

ures are very diſtinct. The colours are brighter to- 
ward the ends of the petals, and more obſcure nearer the 
baſe. The great merit of this flower is the brightneſs 
of the red and the diſtinctneſs of the ſpots. - 

It is ſometimes produced fram a firſt ſowing, but in 
greater perfection from the ſowing again the beſt kinds 


| raiſed, as has been m—— directed, from wild ſeeds. 


Great Umbelliferous FRITILLARY, This ſtands 
diſtinguiſhed eminently from all the other kinds by the 
ſtrength and ſtatelineſs of the ſtalk, the breadth and 
firmneſs of the leaves, and the ſize and number of the 
flowers. .... ..:. | | 

The root is large and white. The ſtalk riſes to the 
height of eighteen inches, and is purpliſh at the baſe, 
green upwards, and of a firm ſubſtance. The leaves are 
conſiderably broad, long, ſharp-pointed, often twiſted, 
and of a deep green. At the top of the ſtalk there are 
three or ſometimes more flowers ; very large and conſpi- 
cuous alſo by the boldneſs of their colouring. They do 
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not regularly hang down as in the other kinds, but 
ſome droop more than others, and ſometimes one or 


more are nearly horizontal. The baſe is ſwelling and 
round; the petals are broad and ſharp-pointed and the 
flower opens regularly without any turning up of the 
edges. The colours are very fine, a deep lively purple, 
and a very agreeable greyiſh brown. This latter is the 
ground colour, and the e are of the purple; 
the whole flower is of a gloſſy poliſhed ſurface, and has 
ſome lines of a yellowiſh green within, It riſes from 
the ſeeds of the common purple kind, but rarely perfects 
any itſelf, Therefore when tte gardener has obtained 
a plant of it, he muſt increaſe his ſtore 3 

Small umbelliferous FRITILLARY. This is a very 
ſingular and elegant variety. The root is ſmall and 
whitiſh. - The ſtalk is firm, green, and eight inches in 
height : culture rarely makes any confiderable alteration 
in this article, though it covers the whole length with 
leaves, and crowns its top with numerous flowers. The 
leaves are long, moderately broad, and of a freſh and 
lively green: they are hollowed, often waved or twiſted, 

they ſtand irregularly, except at the bottom, where 
they commonly are found in pairs. At the top of the 
ſtalk are placed four, five, or ſix flowers in an elegant 
cluſter. Each has its ſeparate flender footſtalk, and they 
all droop as in the other kinds. The points of man 
leaves riſe above them, and give the whole ſomewhat of 
the appearance of the Crown Imperial. See the article 
Crown IMPERIAL. 

The flowers are ſmall, hollow, angulated at the baſe, 
and turned up a little at the edges of the petals; The 
colour is a deep duſky purple, with variegations of yel- 
lowiſh green. On the outſide the colours are leſs diſ- 
tinct; on the inner part they are much more regularly 
diſpoſed; and the whole inſide is of a poliſhed ſurface. 
This is produced from the ſeeds of the Pyrenean kind; 
but like the laſt deſcribed, it muſt, when once obtained, 
be propagated farther by roots, for it ſcarce ever ripens 
any ſeeds itſelf. 

Yellow Italian FRITILLARY. This is a variety 
from the ſeed of the common purple kind, but it differs 

atly and elegantly from it in the colouring of the 

wer, and even in the general conformation of the 


lant. 

1 The root is large and whitiſh. The ſtalk is round, 

fleſhy, and firm, but rarely exceeds eight inches in 
height. The leaves are remarkably broad, leſs hollowed 
than in the other kinds, and obtuſe at the end. From 
the top of the ſtalk hangs one flower. It is very large, 
and particularly beautiful; round at the baſe, regular] 
open at the mouth, and chequered all over with perfect 
regularity, The ground colour is a very fine yellow: 
the ſpots of a deep crimſon, inclining a little to purple ; 
and the outſide and inner have both a gloſſy ſurface. 
This ripens ſeeds in great perfection, and they ſhould be 
ſaved with care. 

Green FRITILLARY. It is a perennial variation 
of the Pyrenzan kind ; and, if leſs worthy to be culti- 
vated than ſome others for its beauty, it has a ſingularity 
that will very well ſupply the place. The root is large, 
and in favourable ſoils will ſwell to a very large ſize. 
The ſtalk is round, uprighs, green, and ſpotted with 
purple and brown ; the leaves are moderately broad, and 
of a fine freſh green, The flowers hang from the top of 
the ſtalk, often two, rarely more ; ſometimes only one ; 
and though each, when there are more, has naturally 
its footſtalk ſeparate, the two will ſometimes unite into 
a broad, flat, common pedicle, and the flowers grow 
from its top together. This is a very ſingular Ml. not 


inelegant appearance, The flower is large, and com- 


poſed as in the others, of ſix petals; they are roundiſh 
at the ends, and naturally turn up a little at the edges. 
The colour is a duſky yellowiſh green, ſpotted on the 
outſide obſcurely, and within more —_— with a deep 
blackiſh purple. The ſpots are not diſpoſed in chequers, 
as are moſt of the others, but they are thrown together 
with a tolerable regularity. This ripens its ſeed freely. 
Snowy FRITILLARY. This 1s a variety of the 
common purple Fritillary, and though leſs ſpeclous than 
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the generality of the others, ſnould be preſerred by all 
- was cultivate this flower, for the variety it gives among 
them. | 

The root is ſmall. The ſtalk is eight inches high, 
round, weak, and pale. Three or four leaves ſtand at 
diſtances upon it, and theſe are narrow, long, hollowed, 
ſharp-pointed, and of a lively greet, From the top 
hangs one flower; this is large; broad at the baſe, and _ 
ſomewhat angulated, plain at the opening and formed 
as uſual of fix petals, whoſe extremities are pointed, 
The colour is often a pure and perfect white like ſnow. 
Sometimes it has a creamy tinge, and ſome flowers ſhew 
a pearly grey, All very elegant, with a lively aſpect, 
and glo y ſurface, The ſame ſeeds will produce others, 
which are duſky, and want the proper luſtre ; but theſe 
ſhould be deſtroyed. The white, which is generally 
uniform and entire, admits ſometiuies a faint variegation. 
This is not in chequers, but in a kind of little creſcents 
It ripens ſeeds, but they need not be ſaved ; for they are 
weak in the principle of growth, and there is no certainty 
of their producing the ſame flower, 

Double FRITILLARY. This is alſo a variety of 
the common purple kind, which demands great atten- 
tion, The root is fleſhy, white, and large. The ſtalk 
is upright, firm, and pale; ſometimes tinged conſidera. 
bly with purple. The leaves are narrow, and of a pale 
but pleaſant green. They ſtand irregularly, and are not 
very numerous, One flower terminates the ſtalk, and it 
hangs drooping, tho' uſually leſs ſo than the common 
kind, It is very broad in proportion to its length, and 
13 compoſed of twelve petals, ſometimes more. But moſt 


| uſually it is double the quantity of the common kind, 


The colour is throughout a duſky purple, but there is a 
great and beautiful variegation. The ground part has the 
purple faint, and mixed with a great deal of green. The 
ſpots are perfect purple, and they are regularly ſquare, 
and placed in the exact chequered order. 

This flower will 1 but they have not the 
ſtrength of thoſe from the ſingle kinds, nor will they re- 
gularly produce double ones. It ſhould therefore be en- 
creaſed by off- ſets. 5 

Culture of theſe FRITILLARIES. | 

The gardener, in order to get good ſeed, muſt watch 
the plants from their beginning to flower, to the end ; 
for ſome will be earlier, ſome later ; he muſt mark for 
ſeed the moſt promiſing kinds, by tying them up to 
ſticks. This enſures the plants without miſtake, and 
the ſeed will ripen the better for the ſtalk being kept 
from rocking with the wind. The only care muſt be, 
_ the root is not hurt by the thruſting down the 

ick. | 

The 'plants to be ſelected, are thoſe which have a 
ſtrong ſtalk with a few leaves on it; and have the flower 
large, wide at the bottom, and regularly opening at the 
mouth, with the points the leaſt ſharp that can be, In 
the common purple they ſhould be quite ſtrait, neither 
turning in nor out ; and in the Pyrenzan kind they ſhould 
all regularly turn up a little of the verge. Theſe are the 
marks to be obſerved for ſaving ſeed, as to the colourin 
it is not material : the chance of culture gave it at the 
firſt, and will continue to give it from whatever kind : 
in this the ſeed takes no certain effect; but the bigneſs 
and ſhape of the flower, and the firmneſs of the ſtalk, are 
often influenced by it greatly. When theſe are marked, 
the uſual care muſt be taken to make them bring their 
ſeeds to good maturity. I he plants all about them muſt 
be cut down; and the mould ſtirred frequently, and wa- 
tered a little at a time, and often. The ſeed veſſels muſt 
be cut off when full grown, and hardened with a part of 
the ſtalk by Jaying on a ſhelf for a month : the ſeeds muſt 
be then aired looſe about a week, and by that time they 
_ be in perfect good condition for ſowing in a proper 
oil. | 

The compoſt proper for theſe Fritillaries muſt be 
made as follows: Mix one barrow of pond-mud with 
two barrows of rich dry paſture earth, and half a peck of 
hen's dung, Work theſe well together, then add half a 
buſhel of river-ſand, and break them well again. The 
whole will now come into a fine, mellow, and equal 


mixture. 
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mixture. The beſt time ſor doing this is as ſoon. as the 
flewers mark for ſeed. Let it be ſpread a foot thick 
in a ſhady place, and once in ten days turned, 

In the middle of Auguſt make two, or more, boxes 
of rough boards, a foot and ahalf deep, and of ſuch big- 
neſs as can be conveniently managed. Bore four or five 
holes in the bottom of each; lay ſome oyſter-ſhells over 
the holes, and pour in the compoſt till they are nearly 
filled. Set the boxes where they may have the morning 
ſun, and ſcatter on the ſeeds pretty thick. Sift upon 
them a finger's breadth of the compoit, and lay over the 
whole a light covering of peaſe- ſtraw. Let this be taken 
off when the mould is dry, that it may be watered. 
This muſt be done with a light and regular hand; and 
no moſs or weed be ſuffered to appear upon the mould. 

In winter the boxes muſt be moved to ſome place 
where they will be defended from the north, and open 
to the fun. In ſpring let them be placed where they 
were at firlt, 

When the young plants have ſo much ftrength that 
the {ſtrongeſt can be diſcerned from the reſt, let the 
others be cleared away where they riſe too thick, and 
only ſuch a number left in eac.1 box as can be ſupplied 
with nouriſhment. Keep the ſurface clean from weeds, 
and water it whenever the mould is too dry, This muſt 
be the management while the plants keep their green- 
neſs. When the leaves are faded, let half an inch of 
the compoſt, that was left, be ſifted over them, and let 
them have the ſame care they had the preceding year. 

The next ſummer, when the leaves are faded, let the 
mould be all taken out of the boxes, and lifted. 
The roots will be thus ſeparated, and they muſt be im- 
mediately.planted in a bed of the ſame compoſt, ſheltered 
from the north, and from the noon- day ſun. | They 
ſhould be ſet here at four inches diſtance, and left to 
flower. There will be a great variety, but let none be 
deſpiſed the firſt year, f 

When the leaves are decayed they muſt be taken up, 
and immediately planted again, in freſh compoſt, at five 
inches diſtances This will give them a great advantage 
for the next year's flowering, and the gardener will then 
be able to form ſome judgment of their value. 


After the ſecond year's flowering, which is uſuajly 


d 


the fourth from ſowing, the roots are to be conſidered as 


arrived at full maturity, and to be treated difterently, ac- 
cording to the diſtinction already made of thoſe which 
ripen ſeeds, and ſuch as ae to be encreaſed by roots. 
For this tranſplanting therefore two beds ſhould be pro- 
vided, the one larger for receiving thoſe which ripen 
feeds, and the other for the kinds which are to be en- 
creaſed by roots. | 

For this purpoſe, let him mark by ſeparate ſticks, 
while they are in flower, thoſe which have more than 
one flower upon the ſtalk, and thoſe which have more 
than fix petals in the lower. No matter whether there 
be three or four flowers in the firſt caſe, or twelve petals, 
as we have deſcribed in the perfect double flowers. If 
there be more than one upon the ſtalk, or more than fix 
petals in a flower, continued culture will, bring them to 
the full perfection. The bed muſt be very well pre- 
pared for theſe; for they are not, after this plantation, 
to be removed for three years. Let them be ſet at ten 
inches diſtance in the new compoſt, and the ground kept 
clean from weeds, and never ſuffered to be too dry. 

This will be all that is requiſite in the ſummer 
months; but every autumn there ſhould be half an inch 
of freſh compolt ſifted over the bed; and in the ſevere 
froſts the ground ſhould be covered with peaſe-haulm. 

Theſe being diſpoſed in that manner, the larger bed is 
to be prepared for the others. They muſt be taken up 
as ſoon as the others are planted, which ſhould be when 
the leaves fade; and they are not to be kept out of the 
ground, but immediately ſet again. They ſhould be al- 
Iowed eight inches diſtance, and this management re- 
peated again every year, giving them always freſh com- 
poſt. Thus will a foundation be laid for the moſt per- 
ſect ſtock of this ſingular flower, 

The many-Aowered and double kinds, will, during 
three ycars ſtanding, grow to full perfection, and when 


they are, aß the end of that time, taken up, a number of | 
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| oft-ſets will be found ready for ſeparating by way of en- 


creaſe. 


The others, in the ſame manner, will flower each 
year more and more perfectly: every ſeaſon the fineſt of 
them ſhould be marked ſor ſeed ; and each autumn there 
thould be a new ſowing. PM nt 

Broad-leaved Cluſter FRITILLARY. This and the 
following Fritillary are much later in flowering than any 
of the preceding. The root of this plant is moderately 
large: the ſtalk is firm, round, green, upright, and, 
according to the ſoil, from {ix to ſixteen inches in height, 
[ he leaves a. e very numerous, they ſtand oppoſite at the 
bottom; but on the upper part of the ſtalk are alternate. 
The lower leaves are alſo conſiderably broad, the others 
are narrow, ſharp-pointed, ribbed, and of à pale green. 
The flowers hang from the tops of the ſtalks in various 
directions, but with a wild and pleaſing irregularity. 
Together they form a roundiſh cluiter, and they hang 
naturally downward, but their ſtalks twiſt, and ſome- 
times turn a little upward, Their colour is a dingy pur- 
ple mixed with yellow. The flower conſiſts of 11x pe- 
tals : a broad rib of duſky yellow runs along the middle 
of each petal, and the ſides are purple, There is little 
of the chequering viſible in this part: all that approaches 
to it, is, that a few purple ſpots are irregularly ſcattered 
over the yellow rib, Within the colours are brighter 
and placed more regularly : the part neareſt the baſe is 
chequered, as in. the other kinds: the ground colour 
is yellow, and the chequering purple. 

No particular rule is needed for the culture of this 
Fritillary, it muſt be managed as directed for the Pyre- 
nzan kinds; and the ſtock muſt be encreaſed by parting 
the roots, for it daes not well ripen the ſeed. -: 

Fleſby late FRITILLARY. This: is a very elegant 
plant. The root is moderately large, and has many 
fibres. "Che leaves are of a deep green, long, narrow, 
obtuſe, hollowed, and of a fleſhy fubſtance. The ſtalk 
is ten inches hizh, purpliſh at the baſe, upwards of a 
pale green, and tolerably firm. The leaves on this ſtand 
alternately, and at'diſtances ; they reſemble thoſe from 
the root; but that they are: ſmaller; and their ends are 
often purpliſh. One flower hangs from the top of the 
ſtalk ; this is large, and of the molt perfect ſhape : hols 
lowed as a cup, rounded at the baſe; and formed of fix. 
petals, which ſtand very regularly; they turn in their 
points at firſt, but have them perfectly ſtrait when the 
flower is full blown. Three or four of the upper leaves 
utually riſe perpendicularly over the flower, and are of 
a freſher green than the others; theſe add greatly to the 
beauty of the plant. The colouring of the flower has a 
delicacy and variety that no other of the Fritillary kind 
exceeds, and few can be ſaid to equal. The chequeting 
is not formally regular, but it is very plcaſing, The 
ground colour of the flower is a delicate fleſhy hue ; there 
runs down the middle of each petal a broad rib of olive, 
and the ſpots of a lemon colour : they have ſomething of. 
the ſquare ſhape, that makes the chequer-work in the 
other kinds; and they are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 
to reſemble it; but there is not the exactneſs as in many 
others. . 

Culture of the late FRITILLARIES. 

The culture of theſe Fritillaries, as we have already 
obſerved, differs in nothing from that of the earlier forts, 
but their beauty is loſt when they are planted promiſcu- 
wy among them; for they do not come into flower till 
thoſe are decayed, and the beds are no longer examined: 
therefore to ſhew theſe in perfection as long as poſſible, 
a particular bed muſt be prepared for them in a part of 
the garden where the ſun does not come till about ten in 


the morning; let this be made up with the ſame compoſt | 


directed for the other Fritillaries, and they mult be 
planted at a foot diſtance, . 'I'hey muſt have leſs water 
than the other kinds; the bed muſt be kept conitantly 
weeded, and the ſurface be once in ten days broke with 


a trowel. This will diſpoſe it to retain the dews, and 
nothing more is required. | 


FRITILLARIA-CRASSA, Stapelia, a genus © 
plants, of which there are two ſpecies, 1. Fritillaria- 
craſſa, with ſpreading indentures to the branches. 2. 

| Fritillaria- 
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Fritillaria-craſſa, with ere& indentures to the branches. 


The firſt ſort has many ſucculent branches, ariſing 
from the root, which are five or {ix inches long, having 
ſeveral protuberant indentures on their ſides, ſpreading 
open horizontally, ending in acute points; the branches, 
which ſpread on the ground, emit roots from their joints, 
ſo where they have room will extend very wide. From 
the ſides of the branches toward their bottom, comes out 
the foot-ftalk of the flower at one of the ſinuſes, and 
ſuſtains one flower, *having a large thick petal, cut half- 
way into five points, like a ſtar, which ſpreads open flat; 
its colour is greeniſh on the outſide, but yellow within, 
having a circle, of purple round the nectarii, and the 
whole petal 1s . ſpotted with purple, reſembling the 
belly of a frog. The flower when blown, has a very 
fetid odour, like that of carrion, ſo like, that the com- 
mon fleſh-fly depoſit their eggs on it, which frequently 
are hatched, but wanting proper food die ſoon after. 
The branches of the ſecond ſort are much larger than 


thoſe of the firſt, and ſtand more ere, but ſpread and | 


emit roots in the ſame way. 

They have four longitudinal furrows, which divide 
them into four angles, which have protuberant indentures 
on their edges, whoſe points are erect. They are nearly 
of the ſame colour as thoſe of the firſt, being of a dark 

een in ſummer, but inclining to purple in the autumn, 
The flowers come out upon ſhort foot-ſtalks at the ſides 
of the branches; theſe are ſhaped like the former, but 
are larger ; the petal is of a thicker ſubſtance, and on the 
inſide covered with fine purpliſh ſoft hairs. The ground 
is an herbaceous yellow, ſtreaked and chequered with 
purpliſh lines. This ſort produces its lowers in much 

reater plenty than the firſt, ſo that in ſummer and au- 
— they are ſeldom without. | 
Culture of the FRITILLARIA-CRASSA, 

Both theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they ſtrike their roots into the crevices of 
the rocks, and ſpread themſelves greatly. 

They are propagated here very eaſily » by taking off 
any of the fide branches, during the ſummer months, 
which when planted, put out roots very freely. The 
branches ſhould: be ſlipped off from the plants to the 
bottom, where they are joined by a ſmall ligature, fo 
will not occaſion a great wound, the joints at the place 
where they are connected being almoſt cloſed round; for 
if they are cut through the branch, the wound will be fo 

eat as to occaſion their rotting when planted. Theſe 

ould be laid in a dry place for eight or ten days, that the 
wounded part may dry and heal over, before they are 
planted, otherwiſe they will rot. They muſt be planted 
in pots filled with a compoſt, made of freſh ſandy earth, 
-mixed with lime-rubbiſh and ſea-ſand. If the pots are 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it will promote their 
taking root; they ſhould be now and then ſprinkled with 
water very ſparingly, and as ſoon as they have taken root, 
they muſt be inured to the open air. | 
Tf theſe plants are kept in a very moderate ſtove in 
winter,, and in ſummer placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, 
where they may enjoy the free air, and at the ſame time 
be ſcreened from wet and cold, they will thrive and flower 
very well ; for although they will live in the open air in 
fummer, and may be kept through the winter in a goud 
green-houſe, 15 thoſe plants will not flower ſo well as 
thoſe managed in the other way. They muſt have very 
little water, eſpecially in winter. 

FRONDES, denotes leaves conſiſting of ſeveral other 
leaves, and forming the whole of the plant, as is the 
caſe of the Fern kind, in which the fructifications being 
on the back of the leaves, the ſingle leaf makes the whole 
plant, and is called Frondis, not Folium. | 

FRONDOSE, full of leaves, or ſhoots. 

FRUCTIFICATION of plants, See GENERATION, 
PLANT, &c. 

FRUCTI STE, in botany, that ſet of authors, who 
have attempted the eſtabliſhing the claſſes and diſtinctions 
of plants upon the fruit, ſeed, or receptacle of theſe in 
plants. Of this liſt are Cæſalpinus, Morinſon, Ray, 
—.— and Boerhaave. | 


| 
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FRUIT, the produQtion of a tree or plant, for the 
propagation or multiplication of its kind. In this ſenſe 
the word takes in all kinds of ſeeds, with their furniture. 

But botaniſts uſually underſtand by it, that part of a 
plant wherein the ſeeds are contained. The fruit in all 
plants is the product or reſult of the flower, or that, for 
the production and nutrition of which the flower was in- 
tended. The ſtructure and parts of different fruits are 
different in ſome things; but in all the ſpecies, the 
eſſential parts of the fruit appear to be only continuations 
or expanſions of thoſe which are ſeen in the other parts of 
the tree, and the ſame fibres are continued to them from 
the root. An Apple cut into two tranſverſely, is ſeen to 
be principally compoſed of four parts. 1. A ſkin or 
rind, which 1s only a continuation and expanſion of the 
outer bark of the tree. 2. A parenchyma, or pulp, 
which is an expanſion and intumeſcence of the blea, or 
the inner bark of the tree. 3. The fibres, which are 
ramifications of the woody part of the tree, 4. The 
core, which is the produce of the pith of the wood, in- 
durated or ſtrengthened by twigs of the woody fibres, in- 
termixed with it. This Ares to furniſh a proper lodging 
for the ſeeds, and filtrates the juices of the parenchyma 
or pulp, and conveys them to the ſeeds. Of the fibres 
there are generally reckoned fifteen branches, of which 
ten penetrate the parenchyma, and incline to the baſis of 
the flower, and the other five aſcend more particularly 
from the pedicle or ſtalk, and meet with the former at 
the baſe of the flower; and to theſe branches the capſules 
or coats of the kernels, are faſtened. Theſe branches 
being firſt extended through the parenchyma to the 
flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter for the vegetation of 
it; but as the fruit increaſes, it intercepts the aliment, 
and by this means the flower is ſtarved, and falls off, In 
a Pear there are five parts to be diſtinguiſhed : the ſkin, 
parenchyma, ramification, ſtone, and acetarium. 

The firſt three parts are common to the Apple : the 
ſtone, obſerved chiefly in Choak Pears, is a congeries of 
ſtrong corpuſcles, which are diſperſed throughout the 
whole parenchyma, but in the greateſt plenty, and 
amaſſed cloſeſt together about the center of the aceta- 
rium. This ſeems formed of the ſtony or calculous part 
of the nutritious juice, The acetarium is a ſubſtance of 
a tart, acid taſte, and of a globular figure, incloſed in 
an 8 of ſeveral of the ſtony parts before - menti- 
oned. In Plumbs, Cherries, &c. there are four parts, 
the coat, parenchyma, ramifications, and ſtone. The 
outer part, or ſhell of the ſtone, ſeems formed of the 
calculous part of the nutritious juice of the plant, and 
the inner part, or kernel of the pith of the tree,. derived 
thither by ſeminal branches, which penetrate the baſe of 
the ſtone. The Acorn conſiſts of a ſhell, cortex, and 
medulla. The ſhell conſiſts of a coat and parenchyma, 
derived from the bark and wood of the tree. The cortex 
conſiſts of an inner and outer part, the firſt of which is 
a duplicature of the inner trunk of the ſhe!l, the ſecond 
is a ſofter ſubſtance, derived from the ſame parenchyma 
of the ſhell. But authors are not agreed whether the 
medulla, or pulp of the kernel, does ariſe from the pith 
of the tree, or from the cortical part thereof, Berries, 
Grapes, &c. contain, beſides, three general parts, viz. 
coat, parenchyma, and ramification, grains of a ſtony 
nature, which are the ſeeds, | | 

FRUMENTACEOUS, a term applied to ſuch 

lants as have a conformity with Wheat, called in latin 

rumentum. 


FRUTICOSE, ſhrubby, from frut?x, a ſhrub. See 
SHRUB. 


FUCHSIA, a genus of plants, of which we have but 
one known ſpecies, | 

T his plant is a native of the warmeſt parts of America. 

Culture of the FUcns1A. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in pots, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, and treated 
in the ſame way as other ſeeds from warm countries. In 
about a month or ſix weeks after the ſeeds are ſown, the 
plants will begin to appear ; when they are about two 
inches high, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and 
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ſeparated carefully, planting each into a ſmall pot, and | 
0 


plunged again into a hot- bed of tanners- bark, ſcreening 
them from the ſun, until they have taken new root: then 
they muſt have freſh air admitted to them, in proportion 
to the warmth of the ſeaſon. As the ſeaſon. advances and 
becomes warm, the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 
higher, to admit a greater ſhare of air to the plants; and 
when the plants are grown ſo tall as to reach the glaſſes, 
they ſhould be removed into the bark-ſtove, and 1 
into the tan- bed. In winter theſe plants require to be 
kept very warm, and at that ſeaſon they muſt not have 
much water, but in ſummer it muſt be often repeated, 
and have much air in warm weather. 

FUMATORY, Fumaria, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the diadelphia hexandria, and of which 
there are eleven ſpecies. 1. Fumatory, with a naked 
ſtalk ; or the Cucullaria, 2. Fumatory, with bilobated 
flowers behind, and a leafy ſtalk. 3. Rae with a 
ſimple ſtalk, and bracteæ as long as the flowers. 4. Fu- 
matory, with narrow pods, growing in panicles, and an 
erect ſtalk, called Baſtard Fumatory. 5. Fumatory, 
with narrow, four-cornered pods, and diffuſed ſtalks, 
with acute angles; or the Capnoides. 6. Fumatory, 
with three trifcliate leaves, and the ſmall leaves heart- 
ſhaped. 7. Fumatory, with the ſeed-veſſels ee in 
a racemus, containing a ſingle ſeed, and a diffuſed ſtalk; 
or the common Fumatory. 8. Fumatory, with ſeed- 
veſſels growing in a ſpike, containing one ſeed, an up- 
right ſtalk, and filiform, or — leaves. 9. Fu- 
matory, with ſeed-veſſels growing in a racemus, con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed, and climbing leaves, with ſhort 
tendrile, 10. Fumatory, with narrow pods, and leaves 
with claſpers. 11. Fumatory, with globular, inflated 

ods. 
a The firſt three ſpecies are perennial plants: the firſt 
— naturally in North America, the ſecond in 


iberia, and the third in ſhady and woody places 


throughout Europe. 

The other ſpecies of this genus are annual plants. The 
fourth ſort grows naturally in North America, and is a 
proper plant to grow on the ſides of grottos, or rock- 


work, where by its continuing green all the 1% and 


its long continuance in flower, it has a good effect. 

The fifth ſort is a native of France, Italy, and Mauri- 
tania, and the ſixth grows naturally in rocky places in 
Spain and Sicily; theſe plants are alſo pioper for the 
joints of grottos, or any reck-work. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is a native of Europe, and parti- 
cularly of this country; the eighth ſort is a native of 
France, Spain, and Italy. 

The ninth ſpecies is a native of France and England ; 
and the tenth is alſo a native of rocky places in England. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

bs Culture of the FUMATORY. 

The firſt three ſpecies are propagated by off: ſets from 
the roots, as they ſeldom ripen their ſeeds in this country; 
they require a ſhady ſituation and a light ſoil, and the 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted in autumn, ſoon after the 
leaves are decayed, 

The fourth ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which, if it is 
permitted to ſcatter, will raiſe a new ſucceſſion of plants 
every year, Without any farther care. 

The fifth, ſixth,* ſeventh, ninth and tenth ſpecics are 
rarely admitted into gardens. 

The eighth ſort is only preſerved in botanic gardens, 
for the ſake of variety. 

The eleventh ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed, in the ſpring ; 
and when the plants are fit to be removed, they muſt be 
planted in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 

again into the hot-bed, where they muſt be ſhaded from 
the ſun till they have new root: after which they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air admitted to them at all times, in 
mild weather, to prevent their drawing up weak; and as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon is favourable, they ſhould be inured to 
the open air, into which they may be removed the 
beginning of June, and planted in a warm border, 


where their ſtalks ſhould be ſupported by ſticks, to prevent 
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' trailing on the ground. In July the plants will flower, 


and continue a ſucceſſion of flower, till the froſt deſtroys 
the plants. The ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 0 

FURZE, WHINS, GORS, or SCORPION'S- 
THORN, Ulex, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus 
among the diadelphia decandria, and of which there are 
only two ſpecies, 1. Furze, with acute-pointed hairy 
leaves, and ſparſed ſpines; or the common Furze, 
Whins, or Gors. 2. Furze, with ſingle blunt leaves, 
and ſimple ſpines, terminating the branches. 

The common Furze is well known to be a native of 
this country, The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Ethi- 
opia. l 

| Culture of the FURZE. 

The firſt ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which were not 
many years ago frequently ſown to form hedges about 
fields; but as the Furze-hedges in a ſhort time became 
naked at the bottom, and as there were frequent gaps in 
the hedge, occaſioned by ſome of the plants often falling, 
the _—_ of theſe hedges has been of late diſcontinued. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated either by layers or 
cuttings, but is too tender to live in the open air of this 
country ; it 1s, therefore, preſerved by the curious in 
green-houſes, with the hardier ſorts of exotic plants. 
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El ALENTA, a genus of plants, for which there is 
no Engliſh name, and only one ſpecies. 

It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
other parts of Africa; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk four 
feet high, ſending out many weak branches. The leaves 
are very narrow, placed irregularly, and of a light green, 
with a furrow running longitudinally through the middle. 
The flowers are produced in looſe p68, <4 from the 
ſides, and at the ends of the branches: they are very 
ſmall and have no petals, _ 

; Culture of the GALENIA. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings, which if ſet 
during any of the ſummer months, and watered fre- 
quently, will take root in about five or fix weeks. In 
winter they muſt be placed in the green houſe, with other 
hardy exotics, where they muſt have a large ſhare of air 
in mild weather, for they only require to be protected 
from the froſt, In ſummer they may be expoſed in the 
open air, with other plants of the ſame country. 

GARCINIA, Mange/tan or Mongoſteen, a genus of 
plants of which there is but one known fpecies. | 

This tree grows naturally in the Molucca iſlands, and 
alſo in the inland parts of Now Spain. It riſes with an 
upright ſtem twenty feet high, ſending out many branches 
placed oppoſite, which ſtand oblique to each other, not 
at right angles; the bark of theſe is ſmooth, of a grey 
colour, and that on the tender ſhoots is green. Ihe 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and entire, of a lucid green on 
their upper ſide and of an olive colour on their under. The 
flower is compoſed of four roundiſh petals, which are 
thick at their baſe, but thinner toward their ends, and of 
a dark red colour. 

The fruit which ſucceeds the flower is round, and the 
fize of a middling orange. The ſhell is like that of 
the Pomegranate, but ſofter, thicker, and fuller of 
juice. The inſide of the fruit is of a roſe colour, it is 
divided into ſeveral parts by thin partitions, in which 
the ſeeds are lodged, ſurrounded by a ſoft juicy pulp of 
a delicious flavour, It is eſteemed one of the richeſt 
fruits in the world, The trees naturally growing in the 
form of Pyraboles, and their branches being decorated 
with large ſhining green leaves, make un elegant ap- 
pearance, and aftord a kindly ſhade in hot countries, 

| Culture of the GARCINIA. | 

'T here are but few of the ſeeds in this fruit which 
come to perfection, moſt of them which have been 
brought to Europe have failed; therefore the ſureſt wa 
to obtain the plants is to ſow the ſeeds in tubs of Reg”, 

in 


11 


jn their native climate, and when the plants have ob- 


tained ſufficient ſtrength, they may be brought to Eu- 
rope; but there ſhould be great care taken in their paſ- 
ſage, to ſkreen them from the ſpray of the ſea, as alſo 
not to give them too much water, eſpecially when they 
arrive in a cool or temperate climate, for theſe plants are 
very impatient of wet. | 

When the plants arrive in Europe, they ſhould be 
carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate pot, and 
plun = | into the tan-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the ſun till they have taken new root; then they muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants from 
hot countries. 

GALLERIES, in gardens, are to be made, in the 
following manner. A line is firſt to be drawn of the 
length the gallery is to be, and this is to be planted with 
Hornbeam, which is to be the foundation of the gallery, 
Theſe require no farther care than to be ſheared a little, 
and ſometimes digged about, as there may be occaſion, 
But the chief curioſity is in the 9 fore part 
of the gallery and forming the arches. The pillars of 
the porticos, or arches, muſt be placed at four feet diſ- 
tance from one another, and the gallery muſt be twelve 
feet high, and ten feet wide that there may be room for 
three perſons to walk abreaſt in it. When the horn- 
beams are grown to the height of three feet, the diſtance 
of the pillars well regulated, and the ground-works of 
the gallery finiſhed, the next thing is to form the 
frontiſpiece. To perform which the Hornbeam muſt be 
ſtopt between two pillars at the height, and a trellis made 
for that purpoſe, muſt be run up, which forms the arch. 
As it grows up, thoſe branches which out- top the others 
muſt be levelled with the ſhears; and in time they will 

row very ſtrong, and may be kept in regularity by the 

ears. "Portia galleries may be covered with Lime- 
trees. Galleries in general have been always but lightly 
eſteemed in England; they were once very much in re- 
pute in the gardens of Italy, and other hot countries, 
but now they are got out of credit even there. 

GARDEN, a plot of ground cultivated and properly 
ornamented with a variety of plants, flowers, fruits, 
&c. 

The generality of writers upon this ſubje&, and in- 
deed moſt gardeners, in their practice, have, at leaſt till 
of late years, treated the pleaſure garden, the fruit gar- 
den, and the kitchen garden, as three quite diſtinct and 
ſeparate objects, not only in point of culture, but even 
of ſituation, ſoil, and incloſure. They are undoubtedly 
right as to the firſt : but we ſee no reaſon for disjoining 
the two laſt, unleſs it be in written accounts, where, 
for the ſake of greater order and perſpicuity, and for 
the conveniency of the reader, their ſeveral products, 
and the different ways of managing them, may with pro- 
priety be given ſingly, as will be the method here. 

Flower GARDEN. This garden ſhould be placed 
in a properly conſpicuous part, where it may afford the 
greateſt entertainment to the eye. It ſhould therefore be 
placed next to, or juſt againſt, the back front of a houſe, 
from whence a deſcent of at leaſt three, but rather of 
ſix or ſeven, ſteps will ſingularly embelliſh the whole. 
Room ſhould be allowed for a ſufficiently extenſive lawn, 
which, if it be the firſt thing that ſtrikes the ſight, will 
have an elegant effect; for ſpacious walks, one of which 
ſo contrived as to be perfectly dry, and every now and 
then to lead to a ſhady place, or into plantations of 
ſhrubs, where a perſon may walk in private, ſhould ſur- 
round the whole garden, were it only for the benefit of 
exerciſe. It ſhould have wilderneſſes, groves, green- 
houſes, &c. and let the gardener be particularly careful 
to provide plenty of water for caſcades, fountains, and 
winding ſtreams, which laſt, if ſo eonduCted as to imi- 
tate nature, will give life and beauty to the whole, be- 
tides being of neceſſary uſe for watering the ground. 
Statues and vaſes, judiciouſly diſpoſed, are alſo, here, 
pleaſing and proper objects : but neither theſe, nor any 
of the buildings in the garden, whether temples, grottos, 


alcoves, or other, ſhould by any means be too much 
multiplied or crouded. 
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The great art of laying out flower-gardens is to adapt 
their ſeveral parts to the natural poſition of the ground, 


ſo as to have as little earth to rEmpve as poſſible ; for this 


is oſten one of the greateſt expences in making of gar- 
dens: though it may with truth be affirmed, that, where- 
ever it has been practiſed, nine times in ten it has proved 
the worſe; ſo that if, inſtead of levelling hills to form 
large terraces, ſtiff ſlopes, and even parterres, or ſink- 
ing of hollows and raiſing of hills, the ſurfaee of the 
ground had been only ſmoothed and well turfed, this 
would have produced a much better effect; and have 
been more generally approyed, than the greateſt number 
of thoſe gardens which have been made with an infinite 
expence both of time and of money, | | 

'The boundaries of theſe gardens, whatever they are 
fenced with, ſhould be caretully hid by plantations of 
flowering ſhrubs, intermixed with Laurels and other ever- 

reens, to conceal the fences, which have a difagrecable 
ook when they are left naked and expoſed. All the 
boundaries ſhould not be ſeen from any one point of view: 
and if the country around affords a variety of pleaſant 
proſpects, it will be right to bound the pleaſure garden 
by an ha-ha ditch and wall, to lay open thoſe views. 

Kitchen and Fruit GARDEN; The chief things to 
be conſidered in the choice of a ſpot of ground for a 
kitchen and fruit garden are, the ſoil, the conveniency 
of water, the extents moſt proper to be incloſed, and 
the manner of incloſing it and laying it out. | 

If the gardener can chuſe his foil and ſituation for a 
ome, the former ſhould be rich, rather Riff than 

ight and conſiderably deep; Nor is a moderate degree 
of moiſture here by any means an objection: The ſitua- 
tion ſhould be nearly level ; becauſe heavy rains would 
waſh away the richeſt part of the mould, if the declivit 
was conſiderable. If he has not a level ſpot near his 
houſe, the ground intended for the garden may be made 
into flats with terraces ſupported by ſtrong walls, which 
will become uſeful for fruit trees. 

As warmth is eſſentially neceſſary to a garden, it is 

adviſeable that the expoſure of the ground intended for 
this purpoſe be to the ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth ; and that it 
be protected from the north and north-eaſt, either b 
high grounds or plantations of lofty trees at a ſmall ail. 
tance. Fruit trees require to be likewiſe protected from 
the ſouth-weſt and weſt, which are apt, in the autumn, 
to ſhake the fruit. The gardener ſhould here ſpare no 
trouble or expence to render his ſoil of a proper quality 
and depth: and if it be not naturally ſo, he muſt have re- 
courſe to one or other of the methods practiſed for the 
improvement of ſoils, according to the nature of his 
ground. 
Whatever the ſoil be, the mould in which the plants 
are to live and thrive ſhould be deep enough to afford 
their roots full room to extend themſelves, To allow 
therefore a ſuſficiency of room, though perhaps more 
than may be really wanted, a depth of three feet of good 
mould ſhould be allotted them here; and if the foil un- 
derneath is clay, or retentive of water, which would be 
apt to chill the roots of plants, it will be right to exceed 
even this depth. 

Trenching is the moſt effectual way to obtain a con- 
ſiderable depth of well-looſened mould. The common 
method of doing this, when the ſoil underneath is clay, 
is to begin with digging a trench four or five feet wide, 
either along or acroſs the whole ground : then to lay in 
the bottom of it, about half a foot thick, long dung, 
ſern, leaves of trees, rotten ſticks, weeds, or any other 
ſuch like traſh, to rot and keep the ſoil from binding: 
then to fill this up with the earth dug out of the next ad- 
joining trenching, laying uppermoſt the ſpits that were 
loweſt, and ſo to continue till the work is fniſhed, with- 
out ever going deeper than juſt to the clay, though the 
ſurface be never ſo ſhallow. But if the clay be dug into, 
and part of it be turned up and mixed with the other 
earth, its bad qualities will ſoon be corrected by the in- 
fluences of the air, rain, and one winter's froſts ; it will 
become good and fertile mould, and the depth of the 
ſtaple will be increaſed thereby, eſpecially with the ad- 
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dition of a little drift ſand, coal, or other aſhes, © The 
beſt time for trenching of land, that it may receive the 
benefit of being well mellowed, is the beginning of 
winter: when alſo, being moiſt, it is eaſy to dig. 
When the mould on the ſurface is but ſhallow, and 


lies on a bed of ſand, gravel, or looſe earth, it will be 


adviſable to lay a layer of Riff earth, inclining to clay, 

at the bottom of the trench. This will be more eſpe- 

cially neceſſary for the growth of trees, or plants whoſe 

roots naturally pierce deep: for by means of this earth 

thoſe roots will ſpread horizontally in the mould, inſtead 

of ftriking down, as they would otherwiſe do, into bar- 

ren earth, which would immediately make the trees de- 

cay and become ſtinted. And another advantage attend- 

ing this method will be, that as water cannot ſo eaſily 

deſcend through this ſtiffer ſoil, the earth willjbe thereby 
preſerved in a ſo much moiſter Rate ; yet even here the 
clay ſhould not be ſuch as is impervious to water ; for 

this, unleſs it lie very deep, would be attended with as 

bad conſequences as the other extreme, 

The general practice of gardeners is regularly to trench 
their ground, and lay it rough in the winter, without 
ſufficiently conſidering the quality of the ſoil, or the 
nature of the-earth which lies underneath. But a little 
refletion would convince them of their error. Let us, 
in this light, ſee what is the effect of trenches in various 
ſoils. If the ground is naturally light, and lies in a bed 
of ſand or gravel. Does not too frequent — con- 
tribute to this loſs, as does likewiſe laying the ſurface 
rough in the winter, for the rains waſh the finer mould 
into the hollow places, from whence, the depth of the 
ſoil being leaſt there, it is moſt readily carried down into 
the looſe earth underneath, If the ſoil underneath is 
Riff, frequent trenching is proper, in order to bring back 
to the ſurface the rich mould that has been waſhed down : 
and if it be naturally ftrong, the laying of it rough in the 
winter is an advantage, becauſe the winter's froſt will 
moulder its tough ſtrong particles, 

The method of preparing the ground is, undoubtedly, 
expenſive : but its fertility afterwards will yield an am- 
ple reward. . 

Plenty of water is abſolutely neceſſary in this garden, 
and therefore great care ſhould be taken to provide it, in 
ſuch a manner that it may be come at as eaſily as poſſi- 
ble. If a ſufficient ſupply of it can be obtained from the 
neighbouring grounds, two or three baſons ſhould be 
made in different parts of the garden, if it be a large one; 
for when the water is to be carried to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, the expence attending this neceſſary buſineſs will 
be great, and there will be danger of the plants ſuffering 
for want of it. The ſize of theſe baſons ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the quantity of water that will be wanted, 
or with which they can be ſupplied : but their depth 
ſhould not exceed four feet, for fear of accidents, if 
people ſhould chance to fall into them: beſides which, 
deep water is not ſo well warmed and tempered by the 
ſun and air, as when it is ſhallow. ow 

The methods uſed for collecting and preſerving of wa- 
ter in ponds or reſervoirs in the field, are equally appli- 
cable to the making and repleniſhing of theſe baſons in 
the garden. See the article Bason. 

Where a ſupply of water for baſons and ponds cannot 


be obtained, wells muſt be dug, and it generally is adviſed, 


that the water taken out of them be expoſed to the ſun 
audfair for ſome time, before it is uſed. 

The ſize of this garden ſhould be in proportion to the 
wants of the family ; but with a much larger allowance 
of ground than is uſually allotted, in order that the plants 
may be benefited by ſtirring the earth between them whilſt 
they grow. The great and manifeſt advantages of this 
practice, eſpecially in the culture of pulſe and garden 
plants, have been ſo evidently ſhewn by numbers of ex- 
periments related in the former part of this work, that it 
cannot be too often recommended as an object of the 
higheſt importance. 

t ſhould be incloſed with a wall, either of brick or 
ſtone ; but brick is beſt, for the greater conveniency of 
nailing up the fruit-trees which are to be planted againſt 


it, The thickneſs of theſe walls ſhould be proportioned | 


& A R 
to their height, which ſome run up to twelve or fourteen 
feet, or more: but nine or ten will be enough for almoſt 
any kind of fruit; and in this caſe thirteen inches, that 
is to ſay, a brick and an half, will be a ſufficient thick- 
neſs; though two bricks will be better, for duration. 
Their infide ſhould be built as ſmooth as poſſible, and, 
to ſtrengthen them againſt high winds, piers ſhould be 
run up with them, at the diffance of about twelve or 
fourteen feet from each other according to the uſual ex- 
tent of the fruit-trees for which they are intended. As 
to pears, which ſpread very wide, and frequently grow 
much above the height here mentioned, they do not re- 
quire the affiſtance of a wall; unleis it be ſome of the- 
lateſt winter ſorts, and theſe the curious, who will 

be at the expence, may plant againſt walls built on pur- 
poſe for them. Theſe piers may project fix or eight 

inches on the outſide of the wall, for the ſake of greater 
ſolidity ; and they ſhould advance about four inches on 
the inſide, for the convenience of fixing to them trelliſes, 
by building the wall on arches; and planting the trees 
at thoſe arched places; the trees will be thereby enabled 
to extend their roots underneath the wall; which will 
prove very advantageous to their growth. | | 

If the quantity of willing which ſurrounds the kitchen 
garden be too little to furniſh the deſired ſupply of fruit, 
a croſs wall may be built through the middle of this 
ground; or, where the ſize of the garden will admit of 
it, there may be two croſs walls: but theſe walls muſt 
not by any means be leſs than eighty or an hundred feet 
aſunder, 

The beſt aſpect of walls in England is ſuppoſed to have 
them point.to the eaſtward of the ſouth ; becauſe th 
will enjoy the benefit of the morning ſun, and be leſs ex- 
poſed to the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, which are ver 
injurious to fruits in this country, than thoſe which are 
built due ſouth. The next beſt aſpect is due. ſouth ; 'and 
the next to that ſouth-eaſt, which is preferable to the 
ſouth-weſt, for the reaſons before aſſigned; but as there 
will, for the moſt part, be ſouth-weſt and weſt walls in 
every garden, theſe may be planted with fruits which 
do not require ſo much heat to ripen them, as thoſe de- 
ſigned for the beſt walls, thoſe will only be proper for 
baking-pears, plums, and morello cherries for preſery- 
ing ; or ſome duke cherries may be planted againſt theſe 
walls, to ſupply the table till peaches, nectarines, and 
plums are ripe. In what ever manner the walls are 
made, this garden ſhould be well ſheltered from the 
north and north-eaſt, by a diſtant plantation of high 
timber-trees, if nature has not otherwiſe provided a ſuf- 
ficient defence from thoſe quarters. 

In the diſtribution of this garden, particular care 
ſhould be taken to lay the walks out ſo as to obtain the 
greateſt convenience that can be for ſupplying each part of 
it with manure and water, and as eaſy acceſs as poſſible to 
its different quarters, which may be ſurrounded by a 
border planted with eſpaliers. Theſe walks ſhould be 
firm enough to bear at leaſt the weight of a loaded wheel- 
barrow, and wide enough for the convenient carriage of 
whatever there may be occaſion to bring into this garden, 
or to carry out of it. by. ; | 

The beſt walks for a kitchen garden are thoſe which 
are laid with a binding ſand; theſe are the eaſieſt kept of 
any: for when either weeds or moſs begin to grow, ſcuf- 
fling of them over with a Dutch hoe in dry weather, and 
raking them over a day or two after, will render them as 
clean as when they were firſt laid; or if they are covered 
with duſt taken from great roads, it will bind and be- 
come very firm. x7 

If the ſoil is ſtiff and apt to retain water, narrow. 
under-ground drains ſhould be made by the ſides of the 
walk, to carry off that wet; and where the ground is 
naturally moiſt, lime-rubbiſh, flints, chalk, or any other 
ſuch material as can be'procured with the leaſt expence, 
ſhould be laid at the bottom of theſe walks ; or if neither 
of theſe can be had, the ſand ſhould be laid thick upon a 
bed of heath or furze, and the water wi!l drain through 


this, ſo that the walks will be firm and good in all 
ſeaſons, | l 
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The ſame means will alſo help greatly to drain away | 


the ſuperfluous moiſture of the whole ground, if the ſoil 
ſhould be naturally too wet; for if they are not ſuſh- 
cient, more under-ground drains may be made acroſs 
different parts of the garden, according to its declivity ; 
for molt kitchen plants are hurt by too much moiſture in 
winter; and trees never produce good fruit when their 
roots he in water. : 

If each quarter of the kitchen-garden is to be encom- 
paſſed by eſpaliers, the walks which divide thoſe quarters 
ſhould be ſix feet wide in ſmall gardens, and ten or 
twelve in extenſive ground. On each fide of theſe 
walks the eſpaliers ſhould be planted in a border four or 
five feet wide. Theſe borders may be ſown with ſmall 
ſallading, or any other herbs that do not continue long 
or root deep, ſo that no ground need be loſt : and the 
continual ſtirring and manuring of it for theſe pro- 
ductions, will be of great ſcrvice to the roots of the 
trees. | 

The borders along the ſouth, and other walls that 
have a good expoſure, ſhould be at leaſt eight or ten feet 
wide, in order to allow the roots of the fruit-trees that 
are planted againſt them full room to extend themſelves, 
Such of theſe as face the ſouth, may be ſown for early 
crops of plants which do not root deep, and thoſe which 
are expoſed to the north, will do for late crops; but no 
deep rooting plant, eſpecially Peaſe and Beans, ſhould 
ever be placed too near the trees: though moſt gar- 
deners are apt to tranſgreſs greatly in this reſpect, as well 
to preſerve their crops in winter, as to bring them 
forward in the ſpring, both which ends might be an- 
ſwered equally well, and without prejudice to their fruit- 
trees, by ebing reed-hedges in ſome of the warmeſt 

uarters, and ſowing cloſe to them their early Peas, 
eans, &c. | ' 

A ſquare, or an oblong form will be moſt agreeable 
to the eye : but it matters not, in other reſpects, what 
ſhape the garden is of, eſpecially as all groſs irregularities 
2 hid in the laying of it out. Thus, when 
this is done, any of the ſlips cut off by the garden-wall, 
may, if large enough, and well expoſed to the ſun, be 
ſet apart for a place to make hot- beds for early Cucum- 
bers, Melons, &c. If poſſible, this ſpot ſhould be near 
to the ſtables, for the convenience of ſupplying it with 
dung”; and to have it without the wall, is certainly moſt 
eligible, as it will prevent a great deal of filth and litter 
in the garden, and remove from the noſe and eye an 
object which is not of the moſt pleaſing nature. If this 
ſlip is long enough to admit of an annual ſucceſſion of 
new beds during two or three years, they will be much 
better than when they are continued more than one year 
on the ſame ſpot ; and as it will be abſolutely neceſſary 
this Melon-ground ſhould be cloſed round with a reed- 
' Hedge, it may be fo contrived as to be moved away in 
pannels, in ſuch manner, that there will be no occaſion 
to ſhift any thing more than one of the croſs partitions, 
or fences, each year. | 

The importance of the precept, particularly here, will 
juſtify our mentioning again, that the dung-hill, ſet 
apart for this, or for any other purpoſe of gardening or 
agriculture, ſhould be carefully kept clear from weeds : 
for if weeds are ſuffered to ſcatter their ſeeds upon the 


dung, they will be brought into the garden, or other 


cultivated ground, ſhoot up, damage every crop of 
uſeful plants, and occaſion a perpetual labour to extirpate 
them. i 

Another caution which is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
obſerved, is to carry off all the refuſe leaves and ſtumps 
of Cabbages, the ſtalk of Beans, and haulm of Peas, as 
ſoon as they have done bearing : becauſe the ill ſcent 
which mo ople complain of in kitchen-gardens, is 
wholly occaſioned by theſe things being ſuffered to rot 
upon the ground. The leaves of Cabbages may be 
given to hogs, or other animals, while they are freſh, 
and the reſt of this traſh may be thrown upon the dung- 
hill, which it will help to enrich : or ſuch as will keep 
may be preſerved, to be thrown in the bottom of the 
trenches, in that part of the garden which is to be 
trenched the following autumn, 
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A too common neglect amongſt gardeners, is their 


letting the plants be on the ground, till they have ri- 
pened their ſeeds and wither, not conſidering that whilſt 
a plant is full of ſap, it preſerves the earth in a looſe 
ſtate, probably by means of the moiſture perſpired from 
its roots ; but that, when permitted to ſtand till its ſeed 
is ripe, or the plant wither, it then leaves the impo- 
veriſhed earth dry and hard, being itſelf become intirely 
void of ſap. | 

The moſt important points of general culture here 
conliſt in good digging, keeping the ground clean, ma- 
nuring the ſoil, and allowing proper diſtances between 
the plants, according to their ſeveral kinds and growths. 
But as the various productions of the kitchen, and thoſe 
of the fruit-garden require very different treatment, 
though in the ſame incloſure, it will be right, when you 
lay out a garden, to conſider them ſeparately, 

Two cllential rules to be obſerved in the general ma- 
nagement of a kitchen-garden, are never to crowd the 
ground with more plants than it is able to nouriſh pro- 
perly, and never to let any part of it remain unoccupied, 
for want of a due ſucceſſion of crops. 

GARIDELLA, a genus of plants, of which there is 
but one ſpecies. 

-T his plant is very near akin to the Fennel-flower, or 
Devil in a Buſh, It grows wild in Candia, and on 
mount Baldus: alſo in Italy and Provence. It is an an- 
nual plant, and riſes with an upright ſtalk, dividing into 
three or four ſlender branches. The leaves are very 
narrow, like thoſe of Fennel. The ſtalks are terminated 
by one ſmall flower, of a whitiſh colour, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by three capſules, each containing two or three 
{mall ſeeds, 

Culture of the GARIDELLA, 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn, on a bed of light freſh earth, where the plants 
are deſigned to remain, When they come up, they 
muſt be carefully cleaned, from weeds, and where they 
are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, leaving them about 
four or five inches apart. This is all the culture the 
plants will require; and if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up without any farther 
care. 

This plant flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. 

GARLICK, Allium, a diſtinct genus of plants ac- 
cording to former botaniſts, but conſidered by Linnæus 
only as a ſpecies of the Allium, which according to him 
comprehends the Garlick, ſtrictly ſo called, the Onion, 
the Leek, and the Moly, and which he ranges under 
the hexandria monogynia. 

Culture of GARLICK. 

The common manured Garlick is propagated without 
any difficulty, by planting the cleves in the ſpring, in 
beds about four or five inches diſtance, and keeping 
them clear from weeds. The leaves ſhould be tied in 
knots about the beginning of June, to prevent their 
running into ſeed, which will greatly enlarge the bulb. 

About the middle of July the roots ſhould be taken 
out of the ground, and hung up in a dry place for uſe. 
The ſeveral other ſorts of Garlick are very hardy, and 
will ſucceed in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. They may 
be propagated from their roots or ſeeds: if from the 
roots, the beſt time is autumn, and the ſeeds may be 
ſown on a border of common earth, either in autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring following : after 
which they will require no other care, but to keep them 
clear from weeds till the autumn, when the plants may 
be tranſplanted into the borders, where they are to 
remain for good. 

GENERATION of Plants, The impregnation of 
the female Palm-tree by the male, has been known 


in the moſt ancient times. Herodotus, the father of 
hiſtory, tells us, 'that the Greeks called ſome of theſe - 


trees male, the fruit of which they bound to the other 
kind, which bears Dates; that the ſmall flies, where- 
with the male abounded, might aſſiſt in ripening the 
fruit of the female tree. The remote age in which 
Herodotus wrote, uy apologizes for his be- 


lieving, 
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lieving, that what was really brought about by the farina | 


fccundans of the male flower, was to be attributed 
to the inſets frequently found therein, and which 
perhaps frequently carry this farina from the male to the 
female. The proceſs of the impregnation, according 
to Theophraſtus, was this: while the male plant was 
in flower, r cut off a branch of theſe flowers, and 
ſcattered the duſt up and down therein upon the flowers 
of the female plant; by which means the female did not 
caſt her fruit, but preſerved them to maturity. This has 
been lately verified at Berlin, where a female Palm-tree 
bore fruit for * years; but the fruit never ripened, 
id not vegetate, merely becauſe there 
was no male Palm in the place: for having procured 
a branch of male flowers from Leipzic, twenty German 
miles from Berlin, they ſuſpended it over the female 
flowers of their tree; and the experiment ſucceeded ſo 
well, that the female tree produced more than an hun- 
dred perfectly ripe fruit ; and the experiment being re- 
peated it bore above two-thouſand ripe fruit, which being 
planted produced young trees. 
It is in the flowers of vegetables only, that the parts 


| 


ſubſervient to generation are produced; and theſe flowers 


are either male, female, or hermaphrodite, Male flowers 
are thoſe poſſeſſed of the organs of generation, analagous 


to the male parts of animals; ſuch are the ſtamina and 
apices, called, by Linnæus, filaments and antheræ. The 
female flowers are only endowed with parts like thoſe, 
which perform the office of generation in females; and 
theſe are the piſtil and its appurtenances, which Linnæus 
divides into three parts, the germen, * — and ſtigma. 
The hermaphrodite flower, which conſtitutes the great 
bulk of the vegetable creation, is poſſeſſed of all theſe 
parts in itſelf, and is therefore capable of propagating its 
ſpecies without any foreign aſſiſtance; which, by many 
inconteſtable experiments, it has been found neither the 
male nor female flower ſimply is able to do. The im- 
pregnation of hermaphrodite flowers may be performed 
within their own calyx; but before a ſeparate female 
fAower can be ſo, the farina fœcundans of the male flower 
muſt neceſſarily be conveyed to it thro? the circumambient 
air; which is the reaſon why the quantity of the pro- 
duce of ſuch plants is much more 8 than that of 
plants which have hermaphrodite flowers: for if, during 
the flowering of theſe ſeparate male and female plants, 
the weather proves either very wet or ſtormy, their pro- 
duce of fruit will be very inconſiderable, from the ſpoil- 
ing or haſty diſſipation of the male farina. Thus, inde- 
pendent of froſts, the fruit of the Nut and Filbert-tree will 
be moſt numerous in thoſe years, in which the months 
of January and February are the leaſt ſtormy and wet, be- 
cauſe at that time their flowers are produced. For the 
ſame reaſons, a ſtormy or wet May deſtroys the cheſnuts; 
and the ſame weather, in July, prodigiouſly leſſens the 
crop of Maiz, or Indian corn, as its ſpikes of male- 
flowers ſtand lofty, and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the female. | | 

Some of the more ſkilful modern gardeners put in 
practice, with regard to Melons and Cueumbers, the very 
method mentioned by Theophraſtus two thouſand years 
ago, in regard to the Palm-tree, As theſe plants, early 
in the ſeaſon, are in this climate confined to frames and 
glaſſes, the air in which they grow is more, ſtagnant than 
the open air; whereby the diſtribution of the farina foe- 
cundans, ſo neceſſary towards the production of the fruit 
for the propagation of the ſpecies, is much hindered. To 
obviate the inconvenience thence ariſing, they collect the 
male flowers when fully blown ; and 2 them to 
the female ones by a ſtroke of the finger, they ſcatter the 
farina fœcundans therein, which prevents the falling of 
the fruit before it is ripe. 

By far the greater part of plants produce hermaphro- 
dite flowers; but ſome there are which have ſeparate 
male and female- flowers growing from the ſame root, as 
Maiz, Nettles, Box, Elm, Birch, Oak, Beach, Hazel, 
Hornbeum, Plane-tree, Pine, Fir, Cypreſs, Cedar, Me- 
tons, Cucumbers, Gourds, and ſeveral others: in many 
of theſe, the male and female flowers ſtand at a conſider- 
able diſtance. T'here are other plants which produce thoſe 
neceſſary organs upon different rocts, as the Palm-tree, 
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Hops, the Willow-tree, Miſletoe, Spinach, Hemp, Pop- 
lar, French and Dog's Mercury, the Yew-tree, ſuniper, 
and ſeveral others. Among theſe: the Valiſniera of Lin- 
næus, as to the manner in which its male-flower impreg- 
nates the female, is one of the moſt ſingular prodigies in 
nature. It grows in rivulets, ditches, and ponds, in ma- 
ny parts of Europe. The male plant, which is continual- 
ly covered with water, has a ſhort ſtalk, upon the top of 
which its flowers are produced. As this top never reaches 
the ſurface of the water, the flowers are thrown off from 
it, and come unopened to the ſurface of the water ; 
where, as ſoon as they arrive, by the action of the air, 
they expand themſelves, and ſwim round the female 
flowers, which are blown at the ſame time. Theſe laſt 
have a long ſpiral footſtalk, by which they attain the 

ſurface of the water, and remaining there in flower a 
few 5 are impregnated by the male flowers detached 
from the ſtalks at the bottom. 

It is obſervable, that the operations of nature are car- 
ried on moſt uſually by certain general laws, from which 
however ſhe ſometimes deviates. Thus almoſt all plants 
have either hermaphrodite flowers, or male and female 
flowers growing from the ſame root, or male and female 
flowers from different roots; but there are a few of an- 
other claſs, which from the ſame root furniſh either male 
hermaphrodite flowers, or female and hermaphrodite ones: 
of this kind are the Mulberry- tree, the Muſa, or Plan- 
tane-tree, White Hellebore, Pellitory, Arrach, the 
Aſh- tree, and few others. Malſon, in Phil. Tranf. 
Vol. 47. p. 169—183. | | 

Some object to this theory of the generation of plants, 
from having obſerved ſome vegetables, which were termed 
female, growing ſingly ; and though at a very great diſ- 
tance from any male plants of the ſame kind, producing 
perfect fruits, which grew when ſown. Mr. Miller tells. 
us, he himſelf was Rees in his opinion, on having 
obſerved a female plant of White Briony, which grew 
ſingly in a garden, where there were no other plants of 
the ſame kind ; which, nevertheleſs, for ſeveral years, 
produced berries, which grew and flouriſhed perfectly 
well. This put him upon examining the plant more 
carefully than he had done before, when a great many 
male-flowers were found intermixed -with the female 


ones; and he adds, that he has frequently obſerved the 


ſame in many other plants, which are generally male 
and female in diſtinct plants, yet have ſometimes both 
ſexes on the ſame plant, | 

From what has been ſaid, it appears very plain, that 
the embryo of the female flower muſt be impregnated by 
the farina fœcundans, or male duſt, in order to render the 
fruit perfect; but how, or in what manner, it is per- 
formed, is what we can only gueſs at; ſince, in the ge- 
neration of animals, our greateſt naturaliſts differ wide- 
ly, as has been often ſhewn, in their opinions con- 
cerning the particular method how it is performed, If, 
ſays the reverend Dr. Hales, I may be allowed to in- 


| dulge . I would propoſe it to the conſideration 


of naturaliſts, whether, from the manifeſt proof we have 
that ſulphur attracts air, a hint may not be taken to en- 
quire whether this may not be the primary: uſe of the fa- 


rina fœcundans, to attract and unite with itſelf, elaſtic 


or other refined active particles. That this farina abounds 
with ſulphur, and that a very refined fort, is probable 
from the ſubtle oil which chemiſts obtain from the 
chives of Saffron : and if this be the uſe of it, was it poſ- 
ſible that it could be more aptly placed than on the flen- 
der points of the ſtamina, where it might eaſily, with 
the leaſt breath of wind, be diſperſed in the air ; thereby 
ſurrounding the plant, as it were, with an atmoſphere 
of ſublimed ſulphureous pounce? Theſe uniting with 
particles of air, may, perhaps, be inſpired at feveral parts 
of the plant, and eſpecially at the piſtil, and be thence 
conveyed to the capſula ſeminalis. And if to thele united 
ſulphurevus and aerial particles, we ſuppoſe ſome particles 
of light to be joined (for Sir Iſaac Newton has found that 
fulphur attracts light ſtrongly) ; then the reſult of theſe 
three by far the moſt active principles in nature will be a 
punctum ſaliens, to invigorate the ſeminal plant: and 

| ; thus 
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thus we are at laſt conducted, by the regular analyſis of | 


vegetable nature, to the firſt enlivening principle of their 
minuteſt origin. | 

- GENTIAN, or FELLWORT, Gentiana, a genus 
of plants, ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria digy- 
nia, and of which he enumerates no leſs than twenty- 
three ſpecies, too many to meet with a particular deſcrip- 
tion in this work; nor is it neceſſary, as all that are ad- 
mitted into gardens require much the ſame culture, 
Culture of the GENTIAN. 

Almoſt all the ſpecies of the Gentian are natives of 
different parts of Europe, Some grow naturally in 
England, and a few are natives of America, Some are 
annual plants, but the greateſt part of them have peren- 
nial roots. Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in pots ſoon after they are ripe: the pots muſt 
be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and kept clear from 
weeds : in ſpring the plants will come up ; they muſt be 
duly. watered in dry weather, and kept clean from 
weeds, and in the — autumn, ſhould be carefully 
ſhaken out of the pots, and planted in a ſhady border of 
loamy earth, at the diſtance of ſix inches apart. In this 
border the plants may ſtand two years, by which time 
they will be fit to tranſplant where they are deſigned to 
remain; therefore, in autumn, ſo ſoon as their leaves 
decay, let them be dug up with ſuch care, as not to in- 
jure their roots, and planted in their places; after which 
they will require no other culture, but to dig the ground 
about them early in the ſpring, before they begin to 
ſhoot, and in ſummer, to keep them clean from weeds. 

'The roots of theſe plants will continue many years, 
but the ſtalks decay every autumn. The ſame roots do 
not flower two years together, nor ſeldom oftener than 
every third year; but when they flower ſtrong, they 
make a fine appearance. 1 

GENTIANELLA, a ſpecies of Gentian. See the 
laſt article. | a 
. GERANIUM, Crane's Bill, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the monadelphia decandria, and of 
which he diſtinguiſhes thirty-nine ſpecies, Miller enu- 
merates forty-three, and Tournefort ſeventy eight; too 
great a number to be all inſerted in this work. | 
Several ſpecies of this plant are natives of England, 
and are troubleſome weeds in a garden; others grow na- 
turally in France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, and are 
preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; but, 
as they are plants of little beauty, they are rarely admit- 
ted into other gardens. There are alſo ſeverel African 
ſpecies of this genus preſerved in various gardens, where 
there is a conveniency to ſcreen them from the froſt in 
winter, . 

- The common wild ſort of this plant, and thoſe alſo 
which are brcught to the curious from the colder climates 
are hardy enough, and require little care; but the Afri- 
can ſpecies, and the others from hot countries, which 
make ſo very beautiful a 2 in our green houſes, re- 
quire great care in their culture and propagation. | 

African GERANIUM. This plant has every recom- 
mendation to the curious which beauty of flower, fra- 
grance, and a peculiar elegance can give it. | 
It is a ſhrubby but tender plant, three feet high, and 
irregularly, but not inelegantly ſpreading in its branches. 
The leaves are large and roundiſh but they are heart- 
like at the baſe, = indented at the edge; they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an elegant and conſpicuous zone carried 
all round them : the flowers ſtand in large tufts placed 
in the ſummits of long foot- ſtalks, and they are large and 
of a beautiful red. The ſeed-veſlel is long, ſlender, and 
ſnarp- pointed; it reſembles the beak of a crane, and the 
whole genus has thence obtained the Engliſh name of 
Cranes-BUull. | | 
There are beſide this a number of other African Gera- 
niums, which we ſhall particularize hereafter : and as 


they are all to be raiſed by the ſame kind of culture, we | 


ſhall deliver the method of it at large. 

; Culture of the African GERANIUM, _ 

The ſoil, in their native place of growth, is ſo unlike 
what we have uſually in gardens, that .the care pf their 
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cultare muſt be begun farther back than is needful for 
many other plants. | | | 

The cuſtom is to raiſe them in pots of good mould, 
and they will be very beautiful that way; but in the 
method we ſhall propoſe they will rival the glowing 
beauty they diſplay in their natural climate. There they 
3 principally where the ground is warm, dry, and 

ight, and yet has ſome richneſs, 

About Auguſt, let an artificial ſoil be prepared for 
theſe plants, thus : Pare off the ſurface of ſome ground 
on which an old ſtock of wood has ſtood, and take only 
what is light and mellow; to one load of this add twa 
loads of good garden mould, and a load and a half of 
middling ſand, and half a load of burnt graſs turf : mix 
all theſe well togethar with ſpade and rake, and pile the 
whole in a ridge, and let it thus lie till the month of 
January, Then let it be thoroughly dug up and turned, 
and thrown together in a ridge again, where it is to lie 
till the ſucceeding ſummer, the time of uſing it. 

During this interval, if weeds appear upon it, they 
muſt be cut down with a hoe, for they will exhauſt itz 
and the intent is, that all its richneſs ſhould go to the 
nouriſhment of the plant, 

The artificial ſoil being thus prepared, the method of 
propagating the plants comes under conſideration. Their 
leeds do not often come to a perfect maturity with us, 
and the cuttings grow eaſily ; for this reaſon it is beſt ta 
uſe them for propagation ; and a larger number of plants 
may be raiſed this way with ſpeed and ſucceſs in the fol- 
lowing manner : | 

Chuſe a part of the nurſery which is' warm and well 
ſheltered, and is not too much expoſed to the ſun: here 


you pleaſe, and let it have a foot and a half depth of the 
fineſt mould. Let the mould lie half a foot within 
the ground, and a foot above it, and let it 'be well 
broken and laid perfectly even: at diſtances place 
hoops, that the whole may, on occaſion, be covered 
with matting ;, and on the ſurface draw lines for 
planting the cuttings at two feet diſtances row from row, 
and two and a half in the rows, 

Towards the end of May is the time for this work; 
and. when the bed 1s thus prepared, let cuttings be taken 
carefully from ſome good kinds of Geranium, and from 
the moſt flouriſhing plants. Theſe muſt be immediately 
placed in the mould, five inches deep, and well ſet ; 
then give the bed a watering, and draw the mat over 
it. At ſun-ſet let the mats be taken off, and ſo every 
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morning; this will give them the advantage of the dews ; 
and they are to be uncovered in the ſame manner in the 
day, — there falls a moderate ſhower : they muſt 
alſo be watered frequently and moderately, as the con- 
dition of the ground requires; and, by this practice, in 
five weeks they will take good root. 
If the cuttings were planted the third week in May, 
they will have taken tolerable root at the lattter end of 
June; and they will, in a month more, have ſhot ſo 
many additional fibres, that they will be in a condition 
to remove: therefore, the laſt week in July will be the 
proper time for that operation. | 
The artificial ſoil is now to be once again very well 
worked over; and the pots, into which the Geraniums 
are to be put, muſt be filled with it: theſe ſhould be of a 
middling ſize. Bring them to the bed, and after ſun- 
ſet plant in the young Geraniums : each is to be taken 
up carefully, with as much earth to the roots as will 
hang about them ; in this condition it is to be ſet up- 
right in the middle of the pot, which is to be half emp- 
tied for that purpoſe ; then the remainder of the artificial 
ſoil is to be carefully put in, and cloſed about the plant. 
When they are thus fixed in the pots, they muſt have a 
gentle watering; and the pots muſt be ſet upon the bed 
where the plants ſtood, and in the morning the mat 


the cuttings were, when firſt put into the ground, till 
they are very well rooted in the pots: they muſt then be 
brought out into a more open place, and watered occa- 
| tionally as the condition of the earth requires, About 


; ten 


prepare a bed four foot and a half wide, of what length 


| 
i 
= 
| 


night; only. drawing it on an hour after ſun-riſing in the 


drawn over them, They muſt be managed exactly as 


5 Ren 
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ten days fixes them very well in their pots; and they are 


then to ſtand out till the end of Autumn, at which time 
hey are to be carried into the green- houſe. They muſt 
then be ſet in the moſt we place, and not ſheltered b 

larger plants. They muſt have now and then a little 
water, and the ſurface of the earth muſt be ſtirred once, 
in a month, In ſummer, when they are ſet out, the 


earth ſhould be taken off two inches deep, and its place 


ſupplied by a freſh parcel of the ſame artificial ſoil. 

Purple GERANIUM, with auriculated leaves, This 
plant adds ſingularity in the manner of its growth, to 
the common —— of elegance, and therefore merits, 
on more accounts than one, a place among the exotics 
we raiſe in our gardens. 

The root is white and fibrous : the leaves riſe from it 
in cluſters, and ſpread themſelves with a pleaſing irregu- 
larity upon the ground ; each has its ſeparate lang foot- 
talk, which is naturally of a whitiſh green, but often 
reddiſh; the leaves vary among themſelves, ſome are 
ſimple, and others formed, as it were, of three parts; 
the ſimple leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and irre- 
larly dented at the edges: the others are of the ſame 
orm, but they have beſide, a couple of ſmall leaves at 
their baſe ; they are all of a beautiful green, and make 
a handſome appearance. The ſtalks rife in the tuft, 
and they are low and naked, about ten inches is their 
uſual height: and at the top there burſt from a divided 
general cup, many ſlender ſeparate pedicles, each ſuſ- 
taining a ſingle flower; the whole cluſter forms a kind 
of round — 1 and is very regular and handſome; 
each flower is large and of a ſhining purple, with a tinge 
of ſcarlet, The ſeeds are gathered into a crane-like 
head, as in the other Geraniums, and theſe are conſide- 
rably large in proportion to the plant. 

| Culture of this GERANIUM. . 

This is a ſpecies which muſt be raiſed from ſeeds, and 
the choice lies between thoſe ripened on plants at home, 
and ſuch as may be imported from Africa. There need 
be but little ſaid of the preference that is to be given to 
the African ſeeds, when they can be had freſh ; but 
thoſe the plants ripens here will produce it, and it may 
be propagated alſo by parting the root; the ſeeds, 
whether obtained from abroad, or ripened here, muſt be 
ſown in February, in pots of a compoſt made with equal 
parts of garden- mould and wood-pile earth; theſe muſt 
be ſet in a bark-bed : and when the plants have a little 
height, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, in 
which they are to remain ſome time in another hot- bed; 
after this, they muſt by degrees, be hardened, and then 
ſet out among the exotics which bear the free air of our 
ſummers; they will uſually, with good management, 
flower the firſt year, and they ſcarce ever miſs the ſecond. 
They are to be preſerved in winter in the green-houſe, 


and require no other care than what is beſtowed upon all 


other plants placed in thoſe buildings. 
Vine-leaved GERANIUM, This is a very elegant and 


fragrant flower. 
he root is roundiſh, brown, and ful] of fibres. The 


firſt leaves riſe in numbers, and theſe are ſupported on 


long thick hairy foot-ſtalks : theſe are ſometimes purpliſh, 
but naturally green: and the leaves are alſo of a fine 
bright green; they are large, broad, deeply divided in 
ſeveral places, not unlike ſome kinds of Vine-leaves : 
they are highly ribbed and lightly hairy. Frequently at 
their baſes there ſtands one or two little appendages, but 
this is not conſtant, | | 
In the centre of this tuft of leaves riſes the ſtalk, which 
ſupports the flowers. This is round, thick, hairy, pur- 


pliſh at the bottom, and on the upper part green. The 


flowers ſpread out in very elegant tufts, and they are in 


themſelves large and beautiful. Their colour, in the 


middle part of the petals, is a delicate red, but the edges 
of them are naturally of a =_ yellow. They are placed 
on hairy foot-ſtalks, ſingly ſometimes, but oftener in 
cluſters: and they are ſucceeded by long beaks, in the 
manner of the other plants of this ſingular kind. _ 
Culture of the Vine-leaved GERANIUM, 
A proper compoſt for this plant muſt be made as 


follows: take two barrows of mould, from a fertile but | 


GER 
dry paſture, one barrow of earth from under an old wood- 
pile, and half a barrow of large coarſe ſand ; mix theſe 
well together, and throw it up in a heap ſeveral months 
before it is wanted ; keep it clear from weeds by frequent 
turnings. / 

If poſſible, procure ſeeds from Africa, but in other 
caſes let the beſt of thoſe it ripens here, be carefully pre- 
ſerved during winter, and in ſpring they ſhould be ſown 
upon a well covered hot-bed, and buried half an inch. 
The plants will ſoon come up; and when they have ac- 
quired a little ſtrength, they muſt be removed into 
another, and ſet at greater diſtances, In this they muſt 
be ſhaded and watered to promote their rooting, and 
when they are ſomewhat more advanced in bigneſs, re- 
moved into pots, Common mould ſerves very well the 
purpoſe of covering the two hot-beds : but the compoſt 
prepared for them muſt be now put into the pots, 

irſt let ſome pebbles be laid in the bottom of the 
pot, then let it be half or more, filled with the compoſt: 
and being thus prepared, let the plants be taken up one 
by one, with as much of the mould as will hang to the 
roots, and ſet upright in the pots. Let more of the 
compoſt be poured in to fill them up to a proper height, 
and the plants ſecured upright : then give them a gentle 
watering, and place them either in a bark-bed that has 
but little heat, or under a common hot-bed frame to help 
their rooting, Here they muſt be covered, ſhaded, and 
watered, till well rooted again: and after that the 
glaſſes muſt by degrees be raiſed more and more, in the 
heat of the day, to harden them: and they muſt after- 
wards be ſet out among the green-houſe plants. 

They will flower, with good managemont, the firſt 
year; they muſt be taken in at the approach of winter, 
and they will every year afterwards flower ſtronger and 
ſtronger : and will, in time, produce off-ſets from their 
roots, which being nurſed up with the ſame care as the 
ſeedling plants, will ſooner come to the full glory of 
their lowering. They will always flower the beſt when 
they have molt free air, 

Crimſon Papilionaceous-flowered GERANIUM. This 
plant is fingular and elegant in the higheſt degree, and 
worthy a place in the beſt collection. 

The root is tuberous and brown: round, and of the 
ſize of a Turnep. The leaves that riſe firſt from it 
are large and very beautifully divided: they have long, 
hairy, reddiſh foot-ſtalkz, and they are cut into nume- 
rous narrow ſegments; their colour is a beautiful pale 

reen. In the centre of a large tuft of theſe, riſes the 
Aalk, which ſupports the flowers ; it is united with ſome 
of the inner ones at its baſe, but all the way from thence 
it is naked; it is purpliſh at the bottom, of a whitiſh 
green toward the top, and hairy. The flowers terminate 
this in a kind of umbel, they are very large, and of an 
elegant pale crimſon : they ſtand on long and flender 
foot-ſtalks, a part of their petals hanging down, and 
the reſt ſtanding erect; each flower has the aſpect of 
the Papilionaceous kind. In the centre appear the tops 
of the ſtyle, which is alſo of- a fine crimſon, and adds 
not a little to the elegance of the flower. | | 

The more attentively the flower is examined the more 
it pleaſes. The cup in which it ſtands, is formed of a 
ſingle leaf, and divided into five ſegments, The body 
of the flower is compoſed of five perals, and of theſe, 
three are turned up in the ſame manner we have men- 
tioned, and the other two hang down, which gives an 
air of ſingularity to the flower. Mentioning the colour 
to be throughout crimſon, is deſcribing it in the moft 
perfect ſtate, for it is frequently white; but even in that 
caſe it is not without its beauty ; for at the part where 
the lower petals droop, it is ſtained with two large and 
elegant ſpots of crimſon. 5 

Culture of the Papilionaceous GRERRANIUNM. 

This plant is a native of Africa, where it ſpreads its 
leaves over the dry earth, by the fides of foreſts, in a 
pleaſing luxuriancy. - The ſoil in theſe places is a light 
ſandy loam, enriched by the rotted branches of the trees. 


This points out the compoſt that is to be given it in our 


ardens, 
a For 
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For this purpoſe bring in a bartow of light ＋4 
earth from under the turf in a common paſture: mix 
with it a buſhel of earth from under an old wood-pile, 
and add a peck of the compoſt ſand ; let this be prepared 
ſeveral months before it is uſed, and turned frequently, 
that no weeds may grow upon it, and that it may have 
all the advantage of ſum air, and rains. 

There are two methods of propagating this plant, the 
one by parting the roots, the other by mien The 
way by off-ſets from the root is eaſieſt and moſt expedi- 
tious ; but this is a kind which produces thoſe off- ſets 
flowly. It ripens its ſeeds very well with us, and there- 


fore that is the beſt way of procuring its encreaſe. Early 


in ſpring let theſe be ſown upon a hot-bed, ſcattering a 
few at a diſtance, one from another, and covering them 
a quarter of an inch with fine mould. Wo 

When the plants appear, ' pull up the weakeſt, leaving 
only about half a dozen, and theſe, at a good diſtance ; 
thus they may ſtand till they have ſome little height, then 
they muſt be removed into another hot-bed : and after 
being ſome time in that, tranſplanted into pots filled with 
the compoſt. Theſe pots muſt be ſet in a hot-bed frame, 
and watered carefully; they muſt alſo be ſhaded till 
well rooted, and then hardened to the air by degrees. 

When the ſummer is advanced, they muſt be ſet out 
among the exotics, and at the approach of winter taken 
into the green-houſe. Some of theſe ſeedling plants will 
bear crimſon, and others white flowers, 

There is no way to be ſure'of the colour of the flowers 
but by off-fets from their roots, and theſe, when the 
can be had good, deſerve the preference ; they muſt be 
planted ſingly in pots of the ſame compoſt, and after one 
gentle watering, ſet in a ſhady place. When they begin 
to ſhoot, they muſt be brought where there is a more 
free air, and ſome ſun, and from that time watered 
gently once in two days, 

They will quickly come forward under this manage- 
ment; and they are then to be brought out among the 
exotics for the remainder of the ſummer, and afterwards 
treated in all reſpects as the others. ot 

ree GERMANDER, Teucrium, a rw of plants, of 
which there are nineteen ſpecies. 1. Tree Germander, 
with heart-ſhaped waved leaves, which are bluntly 
ſawed, thoſe between the flowers ſpear-ſhaped and entire, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk; or common Tree Germander. 2. 
Tree Germander, with oval crenated leaves, thoſe be- 
tween the flowers ſpear-ſhaped and entire, and a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, or ſhrubby Alpine Tree Germander, with ſhining 
leaves. 3. Tree Germander, with entire, oblong, oval 
Jeaves, having foot-ſtalks, ſmooth above, and hoary 
underneath ; or Spaniſh "T'ree Germander. ' 4, Tree 
Germander, with entire leaves, which are hairy, ſhaped 
like an acute Rhombus, and woolly on their under-fide. 
5. Germander, with many pointed leaves, and flowers 
growing ſingly. 6, Germander, with many pointed 
3 and flowers growing in whorls by threes, 7. 
Germander, with oval leaves on foot-ſtalks, with cre- 
nated cuts, and flowers growing almoſt in whorls ; or 
ſmaller creeping Germander. 8. Germander, with oval 
leaves, which are pointed at both ends, ſaw-indented 
toward their points, and flowers growing in bunches, 
9. Germander, with oblong, oval leaves, which are 
acute- pointed, jagged and crenated, and have flowers 
growing almoſt in whorls; or greater creeping Ger- 
mander.. 10. Germander, with oval, woolly leaves, 
which are obtuſely crenated, thoſe among the flowers 
entire, and - the empalements of the flowers ending in 
acute points. 11. Germander, with oblong, oval 
leaves, which are ſawed toward their points, hairy, and 
hoary on their under-ſide, fitting cloſe to the branches, 
and flowers growing almoſt in whorls; or hoary Alpine 
Germander, 12. Germander, with heart-ſhaped, ſawed 
leaves, having foot-ſtalks, many long bunches of flowers 
growing from the wings, and an upright ſtalk ; or Wild 
Sage. 13, Germander, with oblong, ſaw-indented 
leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches, and flowers growing 
by pairs at the wings of the ſtalk, which is diffuſed ; or 
Water Germander. 14. Germander, with oval entire 
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bunches of flowers; Syrian Maſtick, or common 
Marum, 15. Germander, with linear, trifid, entire 
leaves, and flowers ſitting cloſe, growing out of the 
wings of the branches; or common Ground Pine. 
16, Germander with the moſt hairy linear leaves, which 
are indented toward their points, and flowers fitting 


| cloſe to the wings of the ſtalk; or Muſk Ground Pine. 


"17. Germander with linear, woolly, entire leaves, 
and flowers ſitting cloſe to the branches, or Muſk 
Ground Pine with entire leaves. 18. Germander with 
oblong, oval leaves, which are bluntly indented, and 
flowers placed ſingly at the wings of the ſtalks, having 
acute impalements. 19. Germander with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which are unequally ſawed, and long bunches 


the ſtalks, and inflated impalements. 
| The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
two or three feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, a 
little waved, and bluntly ſawed on their edges, and of a 
lucid green on their upper ſide, but a little hoary on their 
under, ſtanding upon ſhort footſtalks. The upper part 
of the branches, for ſix or eight inches in length, are 
+ adorned with flowers, which come out from the wings 
of the ſtalk, two or three ſtanding on each fide at every 
joint ; they are of a dingy white colour, and ſtand upon 
lender footſtalks; under each of theſe whorls ſtand 
two*ſmaller leaves, which are entire and concave, 

The ſecond fort grows naturally on the Alps, but in 
the lower parts, where the cold is not very fevere, and 
generally on moiſt ground ; this has a ſhrubby ſtalk like 
the former, and riſes about the ſame height. The ſtalks 
are covered with a ſhort hairy down ; the lower leaves 
are oval, crenated, and of a lucid green on their upper- 


| ſide, but a little hoary on their under; the leaves be- 


tween the flowers are ſpear-ſhaped and entire. The 
ſpikes of flowers are much longer ; the flowers are larger, 
and their colour more inclining to a yellow than thoſe of 
the former. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in Spain and Sicily, 
near the borders of the fea ; this riſes with a ſhrubby 
branching ſtalk, ſix or eight feet high, covered with a 
hoary bark. The branches are decorated with ſmall 
oval leaves, placed oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to them; they 
are ſmooth on their upper ſide, of a lucid green, but 
their under ſides are hoary. The flowers come out ſing- 
ly from the wings of the ſtalk at the upper part of the 
branches. one on each fide ſtanding upon ſhort footſtalks; 
their empalements are ſhort and hoary. The flowers 
are blue. This plant ſeldom produces good ſeeds in Eng- 
land. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this has 
a great reſemblance of the third, but the branches 
ſpread more horizontally, The leaves are ſometimes 
heart-ſhaped, and at others in form of a rhombus ; the 
lower leaves, which are the largeſt, are an inch and a 
half long; and three quarters of an inch broad ; the 
upper are ſmaller, and of a different ſhape; theſe are 
downy on both ſides, but the lower leaves are only ſo 
on the under. The flowers come out at the upper parts 
of the branches in like manner as the former, but are 
larger, and of paler blue colour. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
upon moiſt ground. 'The ſtalks of this are herbaceous 
and trail upon the ground; they grow about a foot in 
length, and the leaves are cut in many points almoſt to 
the midrib z they are ſmooth, ſtand oppoſite, and their 
colour is à deep green. 'The\flowers are white, and come 


out on each fide the ſtalks ſingly ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
four ſeeds which ripen in autumn, 


France, Italy, and Germany, in the corn fields; it is 
an annual plant which marie ſoon after the ſeeds are 
ripe. | 
The ſtalks are four-cornered, hairy, and about a foot 
long. The leaves are placed oppolite at every joint, 
they are hairy, and almoſt cut to the midrib; the ſeg- 
ments are cut into three points. The flowers are placed 


leaves, which are pointed at both ends, and hairy Ho the wings of the ſtalks in whorls, three ſtanding to- 


I i gether 


of flowers ſpringing from the wings, and terminating 
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The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally in the ſouth of 
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gether on each ſide upon ſhort footſtalks. They are 
white and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, The 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. ; 
The ſeventh ſpecies grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, and in Germany; this has a creeping fibrous 
root, which ſpreads in the ground, and multiplies great- 
ly; ſending out many four-cornered hairy ſtalks, which 
are eight or nine inches long, having a few ſhort 
branches, decorated with oval leaves, which are deeply 
crenated on their borders; they ſtand upon footſtalks; 
and are of a green above, but hoary underneath. The 
flowers grow from the wings of the ſtalks, towards the 
upper part almoſt in whorls, ſtanding chiefly to one ſide 
of the ſtalk; they are of a reddiſh colour, and the lower 
tip turned inward. The ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The eighth ſort is a native of Spain, this is a peren- 
nial plant, having ſome reſemblance of the former, but 
the roots do not creep. The ſtalks are taller and more 
erect. The leaves are narrower, pointed at both ends, 
and not ſo deeply indented, but the indentures are ſharper, 
The flowers decorate the ſtalks great part of their length, 
they grow in bunches, are longer than thoſe of the for- 
mer, and of a bright red colour. 

- The ninth ſort is a native of Italy; this is like the 
ſeventh ſort, but the ſtalks riſe nearly twice the height 
of thoſe, and fend out a greater number of branches. 
The leaves of this are more acutely indented on their 
edges; they are hairy, of a light green on their upper 
ſide, and hoary on their under. The flowers grow al- 
moſt in whorls from the wings of the ſtalks, to which 
they fit very cloſe, They are ſometimes red, and at 
others-white, and both colours arc often on the ſame 

lant. 

. The tenth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Crete, 
and alſo about Nice in Italy; this is a perennial plant 
with a low ſhrubby ſtalk, ſending out many four-cor- 
nered branches. The leaves are oval, woolly on both 
ſides, and are bluntly crenated on their borders. The 
upper part of the branches are adorned with purple 
flowers in whorls, having two ſmall oval entire leaves 
under each whorl ; the flowers are as large as thoſe of 
the ficſt ſort, but their cups are very woolly, and their 
indentures end in ſharp points, When the ſeaſon proves 
warm and dry, the plants will produce good ſeeds in 
England. | 

'T he eleventh ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps. 
This is very like the ſeventh ſort, but the ſtalks and 
leaves are very hairy, ſawed toward their points, hoary 
on their under fide, and fit cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers are larger than thoſe of the ſeventh ſort, and are 
of a paler red. The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The twelfth ſort is the common wild or wood Sage, 
which grows naturally in woods and thickets in many 
parts of England, ſo is rarely admitted into gardens. It 
thrives in any ſoil or ſituation. 

The thirteenth ſpecies is the common Water German- 
der, which grows naturally in the iſle of Ely, and ſome 
other fenny parts of England. 
fibrous, creeping root, which is perennial, from wh 

' ariſe many four-cornered, trailing, diffuſed ſtalks. The 
leaves are oblong, hairy, and indented, fitting cloſe to 
the ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the wings of 
the ſtalks, two riſing on each ſide, at every joint. 
are of a purple colour and fit very cloſe to the bottom of 
the leaves; theſe appear in July, but are ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds. 88 

The fourteenth ſort is the Common or Syrian Marum, 
which grows naturally in Syria, and alſo in the kingdom 
of Valencia. It has a low ſhrubby ſtalk, ſending out 
many ligneous branches, which in warm countries will 


riſe three or four feet high, but in England it is rarely 


ſeen above half that height. The ſtalks are very hoary ; 
the leaves are ſmall, oval, oppoſite at each joint, and 
pointed at both ends: they are hoary, and have a pierc- 
ing grateful ſcent, ſo quick as to cauſe ſneezing. The 
flowers grow in looſe whorled ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches, of a bright red colour. They appear in Ju- 
ly oo Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in Eng- 
land, | 


It has a ſmall, tand, | 
ick. 
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+ The fifteenth ſort is the Common Ground Pine, which 
ows naturally on chalky arable land in ſeveral parts of 

:ngland. | 
he ſixteenth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, in Italy and Spain, It is an annual plant, 
with a fingle ligneous root ſending out a few fibres. The 
{talks are about ſix inches high: The leaves are narrow, 
very hairy, and indented towards their points. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, to which 
they ſit very cloſe ; they are large, and their colour is a 
beautiful bright purple. Theſe appear in July, but un- 


leſs the ſeaſon proves favourable, they are not ſucceeded 


by ſeeds in England. | 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally about Nice in 
Italy; this is alſo an annual plant, much like the for- 
mer, but the leaves are narrower and entire. The whole 
plant is covered with white woolly hairs, and the flowers 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the former. 

The eighteenth is a native of La Vera Cruz; this is 
an annual plant, with an erect four-cornered ſtalk a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are ſmooth, oblong, oval, 
and bluntly indented, The flowers are ſituated at the 
wings of the ſtalks, two of them ariſing at each joint, 
upon ſhort ſlender footſtalks; they are {mall and white, 
having ſhort impalements, which are cut at the brim 
into five very acute points. Theſe appear in July and 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. | 

The nineteenth ſpecies is a native of the ſame - place; 
this is an annual plant, it riſes with a ſlender, upright, 
four-cornered ſtalk, to the height of three feet. he 
leaves are three inches long, and one broad ; oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, of a bright green on their upper fide, bur 
pale on their under; they are unequally ſawed on their 
edges, and ſtand upon long footſtalks. The flowers ap- 
pear, in long bunches, at the wings of the ſtalk, and 
alſo at the top. They are pretty large, white, and have 
bladdered impalements. Theſe appear late in July, and 
unleſs the ſeaſon proves favourable, no good ſeeds will 
ſucceed them, - : 

Culture of the Tree GERMANDER. a 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and tenth ſpecies 
are propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted in 
ſpring, on a bed of light freſh earth, obſerving to ſhade 
and water them till they have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care, than to be kept clear 
from weeds, till the following autumn, at which time 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 
In removing them preſerve as much of the former earth 
to their roots as poſſible, If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry 
they muſt be watered till they have taken freſh root. 
Always obſerve to keep the ground clean about them, 
and prune off ſuch ſhoots as are ill fituated, and the 
flowering branches when they decay. 

They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds. If theſe are 
ſown upon a bed of light earth in April the plants will 
come up in fix weeks after, and may be tranſplanted in 
autumn, where they are deſigned to remain. 

The third ſort is often preſerved in pots, for though 
it will endure the cold of our ordinary winters, if plant- 

ed on a dry ſoil, and in a warm ſituation; yet, in ſevere 
froſts, it is often deſtroyed ; it therefore, at ſuch times, 
requires the ſhelter of the green-houſe. X 

'The fifth ſpecies is —— in botanic gardens for 
the ſake of variety. It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
may be ſown in the ſpring in the place where the plants 
are to remain, When theſe come up they. will require 
no other culture than being kept clean from weeds. 
The fixth ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
if ſown in autumn, or permitted to ſcatter when ripe, 
will ſucceed better than if ſown in the ſpring, and the 
plants will come earlier to flower. | 

The feventh ſpecies propagates very faſt by its creep- 
ing root. The beſt time to tranſplant it is in autumn. 


The eleventh ſort may be propagated in the ſame man- 
der. 

The eighth ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 
roots in autumn, or by ſowing of the ſeeds at the ſame 
ſeaſon, which will more certainly ſucceed than 2 

| - whic 
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which are ſown in ſpring, It loves an open ſituation ex- 
poſedſto the ſun, but will thrive in almoſt any ſoil which 
is not too moiſt, 


5 The twelfth ſpecies is never admitted into gar- 
ens. 

The thirteenth may be propagated by its creeping 
roots, or planting the young ſhoots in the ſpring, in 
the ſame manner as Mint, &c. It ſhould have a moiſt 
ſoil, otherwiſe it will not thrive in gardens, 2 

The fourteenth ſpecies is eaſily propagated by ſlips 
or cuttings, which, if planted during the ſummer 
months on a bed of light loamy earth, covering them 
down cloſe either with bell or hand-glafſes, and ſhading 
them from the ſun will put out roots very freely; after 
which they ſhould be tranſplanted either into ſeparate 
ſmall pots, or on a warm border at about fix inches diſ- 
tance every way, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun, 
. and to give them gentle — till they have taken 

new root; after which they will require no other care 
than to be kept clean from weeds. | 

Theſe plants will live through the winter in the open 
air, if they are planted in a dry ſoil and a warm ſitua- 
tion, when the froſts are not very ſevere; but in very 
hard winters they are frequently killed, if they are not 
protected by mats or ſome other covering. 

The cats are very fond of this plant, and where there 
are but few will deſtroy them, if care is not taken to 
prevent it; but when there is a great number of the 
plants together, the cats ſeldom touch them. 

If the ſeeds of the fifteenth, ſixteenth, and ſeven- 

teenth ſpecies are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up better than if ſown, and require no other care 
but to thin them, and to keep them clean from weeds ; 
or if the ſeeds are ſown it ſhould be in autumn, for they 
rarely ſucceed when they are ſown in ſpring. 
IM - eighteenth and nineteenth ſpecies are too tender 
to thrive in the open air of our climate, The ſeeds of 
theſe ſhould therefore be ſown. in autumn, in ſmall pots, 
which muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
where they ſhould remain till ſpring, when they may be 
taken out and plunged into a hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants, When theſe are fit to remove 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, and plung- 
ed into a hot-bed, and after s treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender ptants which require conſtant 
ſhelter. | | 

Falſe GERMANDER, a ſpecies of Veronica or 
Speedwell. See the article SPEEDWELL. _ 

Water GERMANDER. See Tres GERMANDER, 

GERMEN. The rudiment of the fruit, accom- ' 
panying the flower ; but not yet arrived at maturity. 

GE ERA, a genus of plants of which there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Geſnera with a large woolly Fox- 
glove leaf, 2. Low Geſnera with a yellowiſh flower. 

T be firſt ſpecies is a native of Jamaica, It riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of fix, and ſometimes ſeven 
feet, and divides into two or three irregular branches, 
covered with a ruſſet wool. The leaves are ſeven or 
eight inches long, and two and a half broad in the mid- 
dle, with a ruſſet woolly midrib ; the edges are crenat- | 
ed, and they have ſhort footſtalks. Towards the ends 
of the branches are placed the footſtalks of the lowers 
at the joints, ariſing from the wings of the ftalk, which 
are r branching at the top into many ſmaller foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle flower, with a ſhort | 
crooked tube, indented at the top in five obtuſe ſegments 
of a purple colour. It flowers in July and Auguft. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of 2 New 
Spain, it ſeldom riſes more than three feet high. The 
leaves are much ſmaller than thoſe of the former, th 
are ſawed on their edges, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk; the 
flowers ſtand upon branching footſtalks, each ſuſtaining 
many flowers, which are deeper cut at the brims than 
_ of the firſt ſort. . They are of a yellowiſh co- 
our. | 
Culture of the GESNERA. | 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſecds, which ſhould 
be ſown in pots and plunged into. a hot-bed of 


G1IN 

they ſometimes remain from autumn till the ſpring fol- 
lowing in the ground; therefore when they happen to 
arrive at that ſeaſon, the pots in which the ſeeds are 
ſown, ſhould be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
and during the winter the earth ſhould be now and then 
gently watered, to prevent its drying tov much, but it 
mult not be too moiſt, 

In the ſpring the pots ſhould be removed out of the 
ſtove, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed which. will 
bring up the plants ſoon after. When theſe are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate pot, 
and plunged into a good hot-bed of tan, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken new root, after which 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as other tender 
exotics. 


In autumn they muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in 
the ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly remain, for they 
will not thrive out of the tan- bed. In the ſummer they 
ſhould have free air admitted to them at all times, when 
the weather is warm. As the plants advance in growth 
they will require larger pots; but care muſt be 
taken not to over- pot them, for they will not thrive in 


large pots. . 
3EUM, Avens or Herb Bennet, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the icoſandria polyginia, and of 
which there are five ſpecies. 1. Geum with upright 
flowers, a globular fruit, with naked hooked beards, 
and trifoliate leaves, 2. Geum with upright flowers, 
a globular fruit, and harp-ſhaped leaves, or the common 
Avens, or Herb Bennet. 3. Geum with nodding flowers, 
and an oblong fruit, with feathery beards, or the A- 
quatic Herb Bennet. 4, Geum with a ſingle upright 
flower, and an oblong fruit, with feathery beards. 
5. Geum with uniform ſmall leaves, cut at the edges, 
alternately ſmaller, and a creeping ſtalk, | 

Theſe are perennial plants. The firſt ſpecies is a na- 
tive of North America. It riſes two feet and a half high. 
The main ſtem branches out at the top into ſmall 


footſtalks, each being terminated by a ſmall White 


flower. 


The ſecond fort grows plentifully by the ſides of 
hedges, and in woods in many parts of England, and 
other countries in Europe. 

The third ſpecies is the purple Marſh Avens, and 
— naturally in moiſt meadows in ſeveral parts of 

urope, and particularly in the north of England. 

Te fourth fort grows naturally upon the Alps. The 
{talk ſeldom 1iſes more than five or ſix inches high. The 
leaves are compoſed of three or four pair of ſmall irregu- 
lar pinnæ, ſet along the midrib, which is terminated b 
one very broad roundiſh lobe, crenated on the edge. 
The flowers are large, of a bright yellow colour, and 
ſtand fingle on the top of the ſtalk. It flowers in May 
and June, 

The fifth ſpecies is a native of Switzerland, This is 
a very low plant, the flower- ſtalks are about three inches 
long, and bend on one fide; they are each terminated 
by one bright yellow flower, It flowers about the ſame 
time as the former. 

Culture of the GEuu. 

Theſe are all hardy plants, eaſily propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in autumn ; for when they are 
ſown in the ſpring, they do not grow that year. 

The plants require a ſhady ſituation, but will grow 
in any ſoil. 

GIBBOUS, a term uſed b botaxifts/ to denote any 
protuberance, or convexity of a ſeed, fruit, &c. 

GILLY-FLOWER, or CLOVE GILLY-FLOW- 
ER, or JULY-FLOWER, a ſpecies of the Carnation. 
See the article CARNATION. 

Duen's GILLY-FLOWER. See Rocker. 

Stock GILLY-FLOWER. See STock Fuly-flower. 

GINGER, Amomum, a genus of plants, of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Ginger, 2. Broad- 
leaved, Wild Ginger, called Zerumbet. 

The firſt, which is the common Ginger, is cultivated 
for ſale in moſt of the iſlands in America, but is a native 
of the Eaſt-Indies, and alſo of ſome part of the Weſt- 


tanger's bark, as ſoon as they arrive in England, for 


| Indies, where it is found growing naturally without 


culture 
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culture. The dried roots of this ſort furniſh a conſi- 
derable export from the Britiſh colonies in America. 
Theſe roots are of great uſe in the kitchen, as alſo in 
medicine : and the green roots preſeryed as a ſweetmeat, 
are preferable to every other ſort. The roots of this ſort 
are jointed, and ſpread in the ground; theſe put out 
many green reed-like ſtalks in the ſpring, which riſe to 
the height of two feet and a half, with narrow leaves ; 
the flower ſtems afterwards riſe by the ſide of theſe, im- 
mediately from the root : theſe are naked, ending with 
an oblong ſcaly ſpike ; from each of theſe ſcales is pro- 
duced a E. blue flower, whoſe petals are but little 
longer than the ſquamoſe covering. | 
he ſecond ſort grows naturally in India: the roots 
of this are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, but are 
jointed in the ſame manner. The ſtalks grow from three to 
near four feet high with oblong leaves placed alternately; the 
flower ſtems riſe immediately from the root; theſe are ter- 
minated by oblong, blunt, 1 theads; out of each 
ſcale is produced a ſingle white flower, whoſe petals ex- 
tend a conſiderable length beyond their ſcaly covering. 
Culture of the GINGER, | 
They are eaſily propagated by parting of their roots ; 
is is in the ſpring, before they 
put out new ſhoots, for they ſhould not be tranſplanted 
in ſummer when they are in full vigour, nor do they 
ſucceed ſo well when they are removed in autumn, 


becauſe they remain long after in an inactive ſtate, and ' 


during that time, if wet comes to the roots, it often 
cauſes them to rot, When the roots are parted, they 
ſhould not be divided into ſmall pieces, eſpecially if they 
are deſigned to have flowers; for until the roots have 
ſpread to the ſides of the pots, they rarely put out flower- 
ſtems, for which reaſon they ſhould not be planted in 
very large pots. 

The pots with theſe roots ſhould conſtantly remain 
plunged in the tan-bed ; for if they are taken out and 
placed on ſhelves in the ſtove, their fibres frequently 


. ſhrink, which often occaſions the roots to decay. 


GLADE, in agriculture, gardening, &c. a viſta, or 
open and light paſſage made through a thick wood, 
grove, or the like, by lopping off the branches of trees 
along the way. 

GL 
Iris. | 

GLANS, a kind of fruit, contained in a ſmooth, 
hard bark, with but one ſeed, the hinder part covered 
with a fort of cup, and the fore part bare, as Acorns ; 
it is properly the fruit without the cup. 

GLAS ORT, or Shrubby GLASWORT. This 
is a plant of no great beauty, therefore ſeldom admitted 
into gardens. h | 

Culture of the GLASwOR r. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn; 
and if they are permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds when ripe, 
a new ſucceſſion of plants will riſe without any trouble. 

GLASTENBURY-Thorn. See Glaſtenbury-THoRN. 

GLOBE AMARANTH, See EVERLASTING- 
FLowkR. 

GLUMA, or GLUME, a ſpecies of Calyx, con- 
ſiſting of two or three membraneous valves, which are 
often pellucid at their edges. This kind of cup belongs 
to the graſſes. | 

GOAT'S-BEARD, Tragepogon, a genus of plants, 
ranged {by Linnæus among the ſyngene/za polygamia, and 
of which there are ſix ſpecies, 1. Goat's-Beard, with 
an empalement equal to the rays of the flower, and 
entire leaves; or common Goat's-Beard. 2. Goat's- 
Beard, with the empalement longer than the rays of the 
flower, and linear cloſed leaves; or ſmall, yellow, 
meadow Goat's-Beard. 3. Goat's-Beard, with an em- 
palement longer than the rays of the flower, entire cloſed 
leaves, and the foot-ſtalk thicker at the upper part, 
commonly called Salſafy. 4. Goat's-Beard, with an 
empalement longer than the rays of the flower, entire 
leaves, and ſmooth ſeeds, thoſe of the diſk being covered 
with a feathery down, and thoſe on the borders briſtly. 
5. Goat's-Beard, with the empalement ſhorter than the 
rays of the flowers, narrow clouded leaves, and a hairy 


ADWIN, a ſpecies of the Iris. See the article 


— 
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ſtalk; or hairy Goat's-Beard, 6. Goat's-Beard, with 
prickly empalements, which are ſhorter than the petals, 
and arrow wing-pointed leaves. 3 
The firſt ſort is a native of Auſtria and Germany, 
where it grows naturally in the meadows. The ſt 
riſes near three feet high. The leaves are three quarters 
of an inch broad at their baſe, and- near a foot 
long, cloſed together, and ending in acute points. One 


large yellow flower terminates the ſtalk : this is com- 


poſed of hermaphrodite florets which lie over each other 
like the ſcales of fiſhes, theſe are included in one com- 
mon impalement which is equal in length to the rays of 
the flower. Each floret is ſucceeded by an oblong ſeed, 
which is larger at the baſe than at the point, where it is 
crowned with a large feathery down. The ſeeds of the 
border or ray are crooked and rough, but thoſe of the 
diſk are ſtrait and ſmooth. L 

The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in moiſt paſtures in 
many parts of England, It is often called Go-to-bed-at-noon, 
becauſe the flowers commonly cloſe every day at that 
time. The leaves are almoſt as long as thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, but are not more than a third part ſo board; 
they are of a deep green colour, and end in acute points. 
The ſtalks riſe about a foot high, and ſuſtain one yel- 
low flower at the top not more than half ſo large as thoſe 
of the firſt, 

When this ſort is about four or five inches high, the 
country people gather it out of the fields, and boil it in 
the ſame way as Aſparagus, and ſome give it the pre- 
ference. | | 

The third ſort is cultivated in gardens by the title of 
Salſafy. The roots of this are dreſſed in different ways, 
and of late years it has, by ſome, been cultivated for the 
ſtalks, which are cut in the ſpring when they are four 
or five inches high, which are drefſed in like manner as 
the ſecond ſort ; and the ſtalks being much longer and 
tenderer than the former, are better for the purpoſe. 

The leaves are broad, the flowers are large, and of a 
blue colour, and the footſtalk immediately under the 
flower is much thicker than below. 

The fourth ſort is a native of Italy. The ſtalk ſeldom 
riſe a foot high; the leaves are long and narrow, and the 
flowers are ſmall, and of a very pale red, 

The fifth ſpecies grows naturally in Iſtria, this has 
narrow hairy leaves. The ſtalks riſe about a foot and a 
half high, are naked moſt part of their length, very 
hairy, and ſuſtain one large yellow flower, 
| The ſixth ſpecies is a native of Crete, and Italy. 


It is an annual plant very much reſembling the Sow- 


thiſtle. It is ſeldom admitted into gardens, for the ſeeds 
being wafted by the winds to a great diſtance, and there- 
by filling the garden with their plants, ſoon renders it a 
troubleſome weed, | 

Culture of the GoaT's-Bearp. 

Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in April upon an open ſpot of ground, in rows 
about nine or ten inches diſtant, and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be hoed out, leaving them about 
ſix inches aſunder in the rows, Great care ſhould be 
obſerved to keep them clean from weeds, which would 
ſoon overbear the plants, and ſpoil them. 

This is all the culture they require, and if the ſoil be 
light and not too dry, the plants will have large roots 
before winter; at which time the Salſafy, whoſe roots 
are eaten at that ſeaſon will be fit for uſe, and may be 
taken up at any time after their leaves begin to decay, 
for when they ſhoot again, they will be ſticky, and not 
fit for uſe. 

The common yellow ſort, whoſe ſhoots are ſold in the 
market, will be fit for uſe in April and May, according 
to the forwardneſs of the ſeaſon. The beſt time to cut 
them is, when their ſtems are about four inches long, 
Oy they are ſuffered to grow higher they are not 

ood, | | 
: Some people in cultivating theſe plants ſow their 
ſeeds in beds pretty cloſe; and when they come up the 
tranſplant them out in rows at the before-mentioned dit. 
tances; but, as they form tap- roots, which abound. 
| with 
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with a milky juice, when the extream part of their root 
is broken by tranſplanting, they ſeldom thrive well af- 
terwards; therefore it is by far the better way to make 
drills in the ground, and ſcatter the feeds therein, as be- 
fore directed, whereby the rows will be at a due diſ- 
tance, and there will be nothing more to do than to hoe 
out the plants when they are too thick in the rows, 
which will be much leis trouble than the other method 
of tranſplanting, and the plants will be much larger and 
fairer. | 
GOAT'S Rue, See Goat's Rue. 
GOAT'S Thorn. See Goat's "THORN. * | 
' GOLDEN-ROD, Solidage, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the /yngene/ia polygamia ſuper- 
flua, and of which there are twenty-eight ſpecies. 
1. Golden-rod with an erect angular ſtalk, flowers in 
cluſters upon upright panicles, and the lower leaves 
ar-ſhaped. 2. Golden-rod with an ere& panicled 
alk, the lower leaves indented like ſaws, but thoſe on 
the ſtalks almoſt entire. 3. Golden-rod with narrow 
ſpear-ſhaped- leaves on the ſtalk almoſt entire, and 
flowers in cluſters ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks. 4. Golden 
rod with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary leaves, and the 
ſtalk terminated by a corymbus of flowers. 5. Golden- 
rod with an erect ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſharply ſawed, 
and flower in a corymbus. 6. Golden-rod with a pa- 
nicled corymbus, a recurved racemus, and rough ſawed 
leaves with three veins. 7. Golden-rod with ſpearſhap- 
ed, ſharp-pointed, ſawed leaves, and footſtalks with one 
flower. 8. Golden-rod with a panicled corymbus, a 
recurved racemus, and leaves almoſt entire, without 
veins. 9. Golden-rod with a panicled corymbus, 
a recurved racemus, and rough veined leaves. 10. Gol- 
den-rod with a flexible ſtalk, oval, ſharp-pointed, ſaw- 
ed leaves, and ſimple racemus on the fide of the ſtalk. 
x1. Golden-rod, with linear, entire leaves, and a 
ſimple corymbus. 12. Golden-rod with a flexible 
ſtalk, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and upright 
ſpikes of flowers. 13. Golden- rod, with an erect, 
ſmaoth ſtalk, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and 
ſimple ſpikes of flowers on the fide of the ſtalk. 14. 
Golden-rod, with a panicled corymbus, recurved ſpikes 
of flowers, a hairy ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
hoary on their under- ſide. 15. Golden-rod, with a pa- 
nicled corymbus, recurved ſpikes of flowers, and ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. 16. 
Golden-rod, with oval, rough leaves on the ſtalk, al- 
ternate branches, and bundled ſpikes of flowers termina- 
ting the branches. 17. Golden-rod, with an oblique 
ſtalk, erect foot-ſtalks to the flowers, and entire ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 18. Golden-rod, with an erect panicu- 
lated corymbus, a ſmooth ſtalk, and very long entire 
ſmooth leaves. 19. Golden- rod, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
fleſhy, very ſmooth leaves, with rough edges, and a pa- 
nicled corymbus of flowers. 20. Golden-rod, with an 
ere, ſmooth ſtalk, leaves ſitting cloſe, and ſimple erect 
ſpikes of flowers. 21. Golden-rod, with a panicled 
ſtalk, ſingle lateral ſpikes of flowers, and rough, entire, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 22. Golden-rod, with a panicled 
corymbus, the upper part of the ſpikes cloſer ſet with 
flowers, and a ſmooth ſtalk. 23. Golden-rod, with a 
panicled corymbus, recurved ſpikes of flowers, and the 
lower part of the ſtalk branching and flowering, 24. 


Golden-rod, with a panicled ſtalk, cluſtered ſpikes of 


flowers, lower leaves ſpear-ſhaped upon foot-ſtalks, and 
thoſe upon the {talks ſmooth, and fitting cloſe. 25. 
Golden-rod, with a panicled corymbus, very long re- 
curved ſpikes of flowers, and rough, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
26. Golden-rod, with a panicled ſtalk, ere foot-ſtalks 
to the flowers, and ſmooth, narrow, entire leaves, 27. 
Golden-rod, with a panicled ſtalk, erect ſpikes with 
flowers in cluſters, and ſpear-ſhaped, rough, ſawed leaves. 
28. Golden-rod, with a panicled ſtalk, the ſpikes of 
flowers thinly diſpoſed, the foot-ſtalks erect, the lower 
leaves ſpear-ſhaped and ſawed, but thoſe on the ſtalks 
obtuſe, entire, and ſitting cloſe. 


The five firſt ſpecies are natives of England, and never 
cultivated in gardens, | 
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The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally in Canada, and 
many other parts of North America, 'The ſtalks are 
three feet high. The leaves are entire, narrow, acute- 
pointed, a little rough on their ſurface, and ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalk, which 1s terminated by a cloſe panicle of 
yellow flowers, which makes an elegant appearance. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps. The 
ſtalks ſeldom riſe more than four or five inches high. 
The leaves are ſmall and ſpear-ſhaped, and at their baſe 
is ſituated the foot-ſtalk of the flower, which is an inch 
long: it ſuſtains one yellow flower at the top, which 
makes but little appearance, 

The eighth 8 is a native of ſeveral parts of North 
America. The ſtalks of this riſe higher than thoſe of 
the ſixth fort; the leaves are broader, without veins, 
and ſtand cloſer upon the ſtalks, The flowers are noble, 
of a bright yellow, and appear later in the year than 


thoſe of the former, 


The ninth ſpecies has ſtrong, ſmooth ſtalks, about 
three feet high. The leaves are rough, veined, and 
entire, having no foot-ſtalks. The panicle of flowers is 
very compact, and the racemi are ſhort, 

The tenth ſort has flexible ſtalks, about two feet high. 
The leaves are oval, acute- pointed, deeply ſawed on 
their edges, and ſtanding on ſhort foot. talks. The 
racemi of flowers are produced from the wings of the 
ſtalk, which is alſo terminated by a thick ſpike. 

The eleventh fort is a native of the ſouth of France, 
and of Italy. The ſtalks are near two feet high. The 
leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and entire, Moſt part 
of the ſtalk is adorned with flowers, ſtanding on long 
foot-ſtalks, which proceed from the wings. 


The twelfth ſort has a great reſemblance of the tenth, 


but the leaves are ſmoother, more unequally ſawed, and 


their foot-ſtalks are a little longer. The racemi of the 
flowers are alſo longer, and grow more erect, 

The thirteenth ſort has ſmooth, erect ſtalks, three or 
four feet high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſawed on their edges. The racemi of flowers are ſhort, 
and come out on the ſide of the ſtalk. | 

The fourteenth ſpecies has hairy ſtalks, which riſe 
four feet high. The leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed 
on their edges, and downy on their under-ſide. The 
ſtalks are terminated by a large corymbus of flowers, 
compoſed of ſeveral reflexed racemi, | 

T he fifteenth ſpecies has rough, hairy ſtalks, two feet 
high. The leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, and a little 
indented on their edges. Lhe ſtalks are terminated by a 
large corymbus of flowers, compoſed of many long re- 
flexed racemi. 

The ſixteenth ſpecies has rough, channelled ſtalks, 
which riſe from two to three feet high : they are deco- 
rated with large, rough, oval leaves, and are terminated 
by bunches of yellow flowers, forming almoſt an umbel. 

The ſeventeenth ſpecies is a native of Mexico. The 
ſtalks are ſmooth, and a foot and a half high. The 
leaves are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, and entire. The 
flowers are ſituated on one fide of the ſtalk, forming a 
ſmall corymbus at the end of the foot-ſtalk. 

T he eighteenth ſort has hairy ſtalks, which riſe to the 
height of ſix, and ſometimes ſeven feet. The leaves 
are ſmooth and ſpear-ſhaped. The ſtalk is terminated 


by a compact corymbus of flowers, ranged on ſhort 


racemi. | 

The nineteenth ſort riſes with thick, ſucculent, 
ſmooth ſtalks, five feet high, decorated with ſmooth, 
fleſhy, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe edges are rough. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalk in a corymbus; the racemi 
which compoſe it are erect, and below the flowers ate 
cloſely garniſhed with linear ſmooth leaves. | 

The twentieth ſpecies has ſmooth, diffuſed ſtalks, 
three feet high. The leaves are very narrow and ſmooth. 
The upper part of the ſtalk bad. out many long ſide 
branches, which are terminated by ſimple racemi of 
ſmall yellow flowers, ſtanding erect. | 

The twenty-firſt ſpecies ſends out many ſlender hairy 
ſtalks, three feet high. The leaves are ſmooth, ſpear- 
ſhaped, rough, and entire. The upper part of the ſtalk 
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ſends out on each fide ſingle racemi of bright yellow | in large gardens; for moſt of them fpread ſo much at 
fowers. This fort flowers — 44 in the year. , their roots, that they require more room than can be 
s has flender ſmooth ſtalks, | well ſpared in ſmall ones. They are fitteſt for wood - 


The twenty- ſecond ſpecie 
| riſing from two to three feet high. The leaves are | walks, and to intermix with ſhrubs, where, if properly 
I ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, and a little notched on their | diſpoſed, they will appear very ornamental. 

| edges. The ſtalk is terminated by a panicled corymbus | Some of the ſpecies begin to flower in the middle of 


1 of yellow flowers. July, which are ſucceeded by others till the end of No- 
4 The twenty-third fort ſends out at the bottom large | vember; and, in favourable ſeaſons, there are two or 
Ft oval leaves, ſawed on their edges, whoſe foot-ftalks are | three forts, which frequently continue in flower till 


bordered by the appendix of the leaf. The ftalks are | Chriſtmas, ſo that for near five months theſe plants will, 
flender, iff, and of a purpliſh colour branching out in | in ſucceſſion, adorn the garden. 
looſe racemi of flowers, which are recurved, and deco- GOLDEN-ROD-TREE, Bæſa, a genus of plants 
rated with ſmooth, fpear-ſhaped, entire leaves. ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria digynia, and of 
The twenty-foutth ſort has ſmooth ereCt ſtalks two | which there is only one ſpecies. 
feet high. The leaves are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and en- This plant is a native of the iſlands of the Canaries ; 
tire, The flowers terminate the ftalk in a cluſtered co- and it has alſo been found in ſome of the Britiſh iſtands 
rymbus, whoſe footſtalks ate erect. ii America, It is a pretty ſtrong woody ſhrub, grow- 
The twenty- fifth ſpecies ſends out ſtrong ſmooth | ing with a ſtem as large as a middling perſon's leg; the 
ſtalks two feet high, The leaves are rough, ſpear- | branches come out very irregular, and make very con- 
fhaped and indented on their edges. The upper part of | fiderable ſhoots in ſummer, which ſhould be ſhortened 
the ftalk divides into many ſlender branches, which are | every ſpring, when they fall away and new leaves are 
decorated with very ſmall leaves, and are terminated by produced ſoon after. 
recurved racemi of bright yellow flowers. Culture of the GoLDEN-RoD-TREE, 
The twenty-ſixth fort ſends out ſmooth panicled It is propagated by cuttings planted in the ſpring. 
Nalks two feet high. The leaves are linear, ſmooth, | The plants muſt be houſed in the winter, being too ten- 
obtuſe, entire, and ſet clofe to the ſtalk. The flowers | der to bear the open air of this country at that ſeaſon. 
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terminate the ſtalk in looſe panicles, — erect, It does not appear that this ſhrub has ever flowered in 
The twenty-ſeventh ſort has purpliſh ſtalks, which | England. | | 
riſe three feet high. The leaves are rough, ſpear-fhap- OLD OF PLEASURE, a ſpecies of Myagrum. 
ed, flightly ſawed on their edges, and ending in acute | - This plant grows naturally in corn fields in the ſouth 
points. The ſtalks are terminated erect racemi of | of France and in Italy, it is an annual, and riſes with an 
flowers, growing in cluſters, of a bright yellow co- | upright ſtalk about a foot and a half high, ſending out 
Jour. two or four fide branches, which grow eret. The 


The twenty-eighth ſpecies has ſmooth, pale, n | lower leaves are of a pale green, are eared at their 
ſtalks which rife four feet high. The leaves are oblong, | baſe ; thoſe upon the ſtalks diminiſh in their ſize all the 

| ſmooth, entire, blunt-poltted, and fit cloſe. The | way up they are entire and almoſt embrace the ftalks 
Nalks are terminated by ſimple racemi, ich are thin- | with their baſe, The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at the 
ly diſpoſed in a corymbus, but their footſtalks are | ends of the branches, ſtanding upon footſtalks an inch 


—_ 


rect. | long : they are compoſed of four ſmall yellowiſh petals, 
Theſe ſpecies are moſt of them natives of North- | placed in form of a croſs. 
America, and we have ſeveral varieties of them in our Culture of the Gotp or PLEASURE, | 
gardens, This plant flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 
s Culture of the GoLpen-Rop: ripen in September ; which, if permitted to ſcatter, the 


Theſe plants are hardy and will thrive in almoſt any | plants will riſe without any care. They only require to 
ſituation in our climate, They are eaſily propagated by be thinned and kept clean from weeds. 
parting of their roots; the beſt time for doing which is | GOLDYLOCES, Chryſocoma, a genus of plants 
$1 ſoon after the flowers decay, for thoſe that are parted in | ranged by Linnzus among the ſyngeneſia polygamia ægualis, 
#1 the ſpring, will not be well eftabliſhed in the ground | and of which there are five ſpecies. 1. Herbaceous 


wt before they begin to put out their ftalks, which will pre- | Goldylocks with narrow ſmooth leaves, and looſe im- 
#} vent their flowering ſtrong, unleſs the ſummer is wet, palements. 2. Herbaceous Goldylocks with flowers 
91 or the plants duly watered, which is difficult to perform | growing in panicles, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having three 
: in a large plantation. nerves. 3. Shrubby Goldylocks with very narrow leaves, 
4 When the roots ate well fixed in the ground, they | whoſe back parts run along the ſtalks. 4. Shrubby Gol- 
* 9 may remain five or ſix years without tranſplanting; for dylocks with very narrow leaves, which are hairy on 


if the ground about them is dug every winter, and ſuch | their under-ſide, and flowers nodding before they are 
of the ſorts as ſpread much at their roots are reduced fo | blown. 5. Shrubby Goldylocks with narrow rough 
as to keep them within proper limits, they will, for that | leaves which are recurved and hairy, and erect flow- 
ſpace, require no other culture. But when that time is | ers. | 
expired it will be proper to take up the roots, which will | The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Germany, and 
then begin to decay in the middle of the bunch, there- | alfo in France and Italy; it has a perennial root and an 
fore the off-ſets ſhould be taken off to plant, and the | annual ſtalk, which riſes about a foot and a half high, 
old decayed roots thrown away. round and ſtiff, The leaves are long, ſmooth, narrow, 
The plants may alſo be propagated by feeds, which | and are placed without any order. The upper part of 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for then there the ſtalk divides into many r footſtalks, each ſuſ- 
is a greater certainty of their growing, and the plants | taining a ſingle head of flowers, of a bright yellow. 
will come up the ſpring following ; whereas thoſe which The ſecond fort grows naturally in. Siberia. It has a 
are ſown in the ſpring, generally remain a year in the |-perennial creeping root whereby it propagates too faſt ta 
ground before the plants appear. be admitted into the flower-garden, for it often extends 
When the plants come up, and have ftrength enough two or three feet every way, in the ſpace of one year, 
ta be removed, they may be planted in a ſhady border but, as it will grow in any foil or ſituation, it may be 
at ſix inches inches ? Fe hg where they ſhould remain planted in the fide of extenſive; rural walks round the 
till the following autumn, at which time they ſhould be | borders of fields, where they will require no care, and 
tranſplanted to the places deſigned for them, and the ſum- their looſe ' panicles: of yellow flowers, will make an 
J mer following they will flower. -agreeable appearance, as they continue a long time in 
5 The ſeventeenth ſpecies is not ſo hardy as the others; | beauty. | | | 
= it therefore requires a warmer ſituation. The third ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 
| Theſe plants flower in autumn, when there is a ſear- Hope. It has a ligneous ſtalk. which riſes about a foot 
| city of other forts, They make an elegant appearance | high, and divides into many ſmaller branches. — 
f $- - * | | . Saves 
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leaves are nartow and of a deep green. The flowers 
are produced at the ends of the Toon oh ſlender 
naked footſtalks. Their colour is a bright, yellow. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This plant has a branching ſhrubby ſtalk, 
which riſes, about a faot, high, The leaves are ſhorter 
than thoſe of the former ſort, aud. a little hairy. The 
flowers are not, balf ſo large, they, are of a pale, ſulghur 
colour, and nod on one fide. before they are blown. 

The fixth ſpecies is alſo. a native of the Cape. This 
has a low ſhrubby ſtalk which ſeldom riſes above fix 
inches high, branching out on every ſide, The leaves 
are very narrow, ſhort, rough, and reflexed. The 
flowers ſtand ſingle on the top of the footſtalks, which 
ariſe from the upper part of the branches; theſe flowers 
axe larger than thoſe of the laſt, and ſtand erect. 

b Culture of the GOLDYLocks. 

The firſt ſpecies is generally propagated by parting 
of the roots; the beſt time for doin 6s is in autumn 
ſoon aſter the plants decay. It delights in a dry looſe 
ſoil, in which it will live in the open air, and propa- 
gate by its roots very faſt ; but in ſtrong wet = 4 the 
er * 2 winter. 4 bf ſpec; bo 

e tnud, ture n PECIEs. may ds pfopa- 
gated by ſeeds which thould be, ſown in autumn on a 
common border of light earth. In ſpring the plants 
. will come up, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
pots, and ſheltered in the winter. But the moſt expe- 
ditious method of propagating them is by cuttings, which 
if planted in a common border in any of the ſummer 


months, and covered with hand-glaſſes will take root. 


They ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun, and gently watered. 
When they haye 8 t good roots, they hould be care- 
fully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate pot filled 
with light carth, and placed Io the ſhade til the Plants 
have taken root, after which they may be expoſed with 
other exotics till autumn, and then removed into the 
green- houſe during the winter ſeaſon. 
GOLDYLOCKS. See Cupweenp. 
4% GOOD, or GOQD HENRY, a ſpecies of 
Gooſefoot. Ses the article GoosEroor. 
GOOSBERRY-BUSH, Groſularia, a diſtinQ ge- 
nus of plants according to all botaniſts except Linnæus, 
who conſiders it as a ſpecies of 4 4 Ribes, and rapges it 
among the monogynia pentandria. 
Culture of the GooSBERRY-BUSH. 
It is Propagated either by ſuckers taken from the old 
plants, or by Ae Theſe laſt are by far preferable, 
becauſe they generally root the beſt, and are leaſt apt to 
produce ſuckers, which always weaken the = 
whence. they proceed. The cuttings ſhould be taken 
nom the handiomett, ſhoots of - the be hearing Hranchcs 
of the moſt fruitful ſhrubs : they auld be about ſix or 
eight inches long, and ſhould be taken off, and 1 ated, 
in autumn, juſt befare their leaves begin to fa | ahout 
three inches deep, in light.caxth, expaſed to the morning 
ſun. Their growth wil be meme by watering of them 
gently in dry weather, and they wi 1 be trained up regu- 
larly to a ftrait ſtem, if all their under Jhoots are ry bed 
off in the ſummer, as ſqop as they „ ſo as to leave 
only the uppermgſt or ſtrongeſt. Tp the next Oftober, 
theſe plants will be fit to remove into.3 nurſery, Where, 
after trimming their rogts, and cuttipg fall idebranches: 
hey ſhould be ſet a foot aſunſler in rows three fe diſtant 
from each other, in an open ſpat of freſh earth, fich has 
been well dug, and cleanſed from all noxious ,Y eeds and 
faſtened to ſhort ſticks, gr 


roots. They ſhould here be | | 
ſtakes, the more effectually to render their ſtems ſtrajt and 
upright; they ſhould be cleared from | lateral hopjs to 
the height of about a foot aboye the, ſurface of the earth; 
and after one year's. training in this manner (keeping them 
clear from weeds, and cutting out all croſs branches, ſo 
that their heads may not become. too thick, ), they will be 
fit to tranſplant to the places where they are to femain. 

he ſoil, for them to thrive to the greateſt advantage, 
ſhould then be a rich light ſandy earth ; though they will 


* 


do very well in middling foils which are not tgo ſtrong or 


moiſt, and in all ſituations. However, their fruit is b 
when they grow in an open expoſure, and not within the 


| 
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ade of other trees, The beſt ſeaſon for this tranſplant 
ing is likewiſe in October, when their leaves begin to de- 
cay; and it will alſo be right then to trim their roots again, 
to ave them of all lateral and all croſs ſhoots, and tv 
ſhorten all their long branches, ſo as to make the head re- 
gular, The diſtance at which they ſhould be planted now, 
if there be a large number of them, is eight feet row 
from row, and, ſix feet aſunder in the rows. | 

The gardeners around London, who raiſe great quan- 


tities of theſe buſhes in order to ſupply the markets with 


their fruit, prune them ſoon after Michaclmas, and then 
dig up the ground in the above-mentioned intermediate 
ſpaces, and plant it with Coleworts for ſpring uſe, Their 
ground is by this means employed all the winter, without 
hurting the Gooſberries ; and the Coleworts ſo planted 
often eſcape in hard froſts, when others which are leſs 
ſheltered are often deſtroyed. This huſbandry is well 


worth practiſing where land is dear, or where perſons are 


confined for room. 

The common practice of clipping the heads of theſe 
ſhrubs with ſhears, in order to give them a roundiſh form, 
is very wrong : becauſe they become thereby ſo crowded 
with wood, that the fruit which they produce never 
grows. then to half the ſize that it would if the branches 
were properly thinned with a pruning knife, all the 
miſplaced ones cut away, and the ſtrong bearing ſhoots. 
ſhortened to about ten inches, with care always to prune 
them off behind a leaf bud. With this management, 
with keeping the ground clear from weeds, with digging 
it at leaſt once a year, and with beſtowing a little rotten 
dung upon it every other year, the fruſt will be near 
twice as large as that which is raiſed in the common way, 
and the ſhrubs will continue in vigour much longer, 

The large white Dutch, the large Amber, the early 
red, and the early green, both of which laſt are hairy, 
are generally reckoned the beſt ſorts of Gooſberries : but 
mapy others, known by the 12107 of the perfons who 
firſt raiſed them from ſecds, are alſo much eſteemed, © * 

Gooſherries yield in plenty an agreeable and coolin 
liquor, the firſt luſciouſneſs of which is ſoon carried off 
by proper fermentation. Some make Gooſberry-wine 
without boiliog it at all, becauſe the boiling gives it a 
browniſh colour - but the truth is, that it will bon be- 
comme ſour, if it be not depurated from the groſs ley, with 
which it abounds, by a proper fermentation.” © © 

GOOSBERRY, Pereſtia, a genus of plants, of 
which there is but one ſpecies. 5 | f 

This plant is a native of the warmer parts of South 
America. It has many ſlender branches, which if not 
ſupported, will trail on the ground. The branches and 

em of the plant are full of whitiſh ſpines, which are 
2 was in tufts. The leaves are roundifh, very thick, 
in | ucculent, and the fruit is about the ſize of a Walnut, 
aving 


g tufts of ſmall leayes on it, and has a whitiſh muci- 
aginous pulp. ++ 4 | . WH . - ves 3 . 4 

| Culture of the (POgpeARyY. 

It may be propagated by planting of the cuttings during 
any of the ſummer months, which ſhould be ſet in pots 
filled with freth tight earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot- bed gf tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhafe them from 
the ſun in the heat of the day. In about two months tue 
cutting will have mage good roots, when they may be 
carciylly taken gut of the pots, and Ken planted in a 
Kparate pot, and plunged into the hot-bed again, where 
t 


ey may remain uring the ; ummer ſeaſon 3 but at Mi- 
haelmas, when the fights begin, to be cold, they ſhould 
he removed into the ftgye, and plunged into the bark- 
bed. Duff the winter Hen the plants muſt be kept 
warm; in ſummer they mult have a large ſhare of air, 
but they ſhould conſtantly remain in ihe ſtove : for 
though they will bear the open air in ſummer, in a warm 
uation, yet they will make no progreſs if they are 
laced abroad; nor do they thrive near fo well in a'dry- 
| as when, they Fe plunged in at the back of the tan- 
bed, to Which their branch 
ap on Ther Manes 


eir, trailiug, on ot 
. 668555 OO T, or WILD ORACH, Chenopodium 


a genus of plants, ranged, by Linnæus among the bent an, 


ranches may be faſtened, to prevent 


dria digynia, and of which he enümerates twenty-tw- 


ſpecieso 


* 


G O R | 
ſpecies, but ſeven of them only are admitted into gardens, 


the reſt growing wild in this country. 1. Gooſe- foot, 
with triangular, arrow-ſhaped, entire leaves, called 
Engliſh Mercury, All Good, or Good * ig Gooſe- 
foot, with oblong, ſinuated leaves, and naked, multifid 
bunches of flowers, commonly called Oak of Jeruſalem. 
Gooſe- foot, with ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and 
Fn le leafy bunches of flowers, commonly called Oak 
of Cappadocia. 4. Gooſe-foot, with intire, oval, rhom- 
boidal leaves, * flowers growing in cluſters; or Stink- 
ing Orach. 5. Gooſe- foot, with narrow, ſpeat-ſhaped, 
plane and intire leaves, commonly called Belvedere, or 
Summer Cypreſs. 6. Gooſe- foot, with narrow, taper, 
fleſhy leaves, and a ſhrubby talk, called Stone Crop- 
tree, or Shrubby Glaſswort. 7. Gooſe-foot, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, called 
Shrubby Mexican Orach, ; 
The firſt ſpecies is found growing in ſhady lanes in 
many parts of England; it uſed formerly to be cultivated 
in gardens, and dreſſed in the ſame manner as Spinach ; 


but as the latter is a much better herb, it has juſtly ob- 


tained the preference. f 

The ſecond ſort is a native of North America. It 
ſends up ſeveral ſtalks from the root, which riſe about 
two feet high. The leaves are oblong, a little indented 
on their edges, of a light green, and placed alternately 
on the ſtalks. The flowers are ſituated on the upper 

art of the branches, in looſe ſpikes : theſe appear in 
Fl , and the ſeeds ripen in September, ; 

The leaves of this plant emit a very ſtrong odoriferous 
ſcent when bruiſed, for which the plants are preſerved in 
gardens, for the flower has no beauty. ; 

The third ſpecies is a native of North America, and 
of many of the warm countries in Europe. It has many 
oblong leaves at the bottom, which are deeply ſinuated 
on both ſides ; they are yon on their under fide, and 
when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong odour, The ſtalks riſe 
about eight or nine inches high, dividin 
ſmaller branches. 
thoſe below, but are ſmaller, The flowers grow in 
naked, looſe ſpikes, divided into many parts; theſe 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The fourth ſpecies is very common in moſt parts of 
England, and is ſeldom cultivated, except in ſome phyſic 
gardens. 


into ſeveral 
The leaves are of the ſame ſhape as 


For the fifth ſpecies of this genus, commonly called | 


Summer Cypreſs, ſee the article Summer-CyprEss. (kl 

The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally on the ſea-coaſt in 
Devonſhire and Cornwall, but is propagated in the nur- 
ſeries for ſale. It ſends out from the root many flender, 
ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe five or ſix feet high, and divide 
upward into ſmall ligneous branches, which grow erect. 
The leaves are ſmall, taper, and ſucculent; t ey remain 
all the year, for which the ſhrub is chiefly valued, for 
the flowers are ſmall and have no ay 

The ſeventh ſort has leaves very like thoſe of the 
| ſecond, and have the ſame ſcent; but it has a ſhrubby 


' Nalk, which riſes five or fix feet high, and divides into. 


many branches. It is a native of America, and will not 
live through the winter in the open air of our climate, 
Culture of the GoosE-FoorT. 
The firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies, may be 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn ; and if they 
are permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, a new ſucceſſion of 
plants will riſe without any trouble. 


The ſixth ſort is propagated by ſuckers, which it 
be tranſ- 


ſends out from the roots in plenty. It may 
planted either in ſpring or autumn, and will thrive almoſt 
any where. 7 
The ſeventh ſort is eaſily propagated by cuttings, 
during any of the ſummer months, which if planted in a 
ſhady border and duly watered, will ſoon take root, and 
then may be planted in pots, and placed with other hardy 
exotic plants in a ſheltered ſituation during ſummer ; and 
when the froſts come on, they muſt be removed into the 
reer.-ho1ſe, but they only require protection from hard 
rot., ſo muſt have * of air in mild weather. 
GORSE. See the article FURz, | 
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. GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON, a ſpecies of Goat's- 
beard, See GoAT'S-BEARD, 
GOURD, Cucurbita, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the monoecia ſyngene/ia,and of which there 
are four ſpecies. 1. Gourd, with angular woolly leaves, 
a glandulous baſe, and a woody fruit ; or the Greater 
Bottle Gourd, commonly called Long Gourd. 2. 
Gourd, with lobated leaves, and a ſmodth fruit; or the 
Pepo, commonly called the Pompion, or Pumpkin. 3. 
Goury, with lobated leaves, and a warted, knotty fruit, 
commonly called the Warted Gourd, 4. Gourd, with 
lobated leaves, an erect ſtalk, and a depreſſed, knotty 
fruit, or the Melopepo, commonly called Squaſh, 
Theſe are all annual plants and natives of North Ame- 
rica, They are cultivated in the Engliſh gardens b 
way of curioſity, for the fruit is ſeldom eat here, thoug 
if they are gathered when young, and boiled, they haye 
an agreeable flavour. | | 
Culture of the GourD. | 
All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
April upon a hot-bed. When the plants are come up, 
let them be tranſplanted into a more moderate bed, where 
they ſhould have a great deal of air; and when they have 
got four or five leaves, let them be removed into an old 
dunghill, or ſome ſuch place, where they may have 
room to run, as ſome of the ſorts will ſpread to a great 
diſtance, | 
Sour GOURD, or MONKIES BREAD, Adanſonia, 

nus of plants, of which there is only one ſpecies. 

his tree is ſuppoſed to be a native of the Weſt-Indies, 
and its ſtem is ofa prodigious ſize, The leaves of the young 
plants are entire, of an oblong form, about four or five 
inches long, and almoſt three broad towards the top, 
where they are broadeſt, having ſeveral veins runnin 
from the middle rib ; they are of a lucid green, and ſtan 
alternately. 

As the plants advance in height, the leaves alter, and 
are divided into three parts, and afterwards into five 
lobes, which ſpread out in the ſhape of an hand. The 
fruit is almoſt as large as a man's head, the ſhell is woody 
and cloſe, having a greeniſh, downy coat: and it is di- 
vided into ten, twelve, or fourteen cells within, which 
contain a great number of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, as large as | 
the tip of a man's little finger; theſe are cloſely ſur- 
rounded with a mealy pulp, of an acid taſte, 

. | Culture of the Sour Gouxp. 

The plants riſe eaſily from freſh ſeeds, if they arg 
ſown in a hot-bed, and are of quick growth for two or 
three years, but afterwards make but little progreſs ; the 
lower part of their ſtems then begin to ſwell and grow 
much larger than the other part, after which they do 
not advance much in their upright growth, but put out 
lateral branches, which incline to an horizontal poſition; 
the branches are covered with a light grey bark. 

The leaves fall off in the latter part of winter, and 
the young leaves do not come out till ſummer, ſo the 
branches are naked for near three months. | 

As this tree is a native of very hot countries, the 
plants will not thrive in the open air in England, in 
ſummer ;. therefore they muſt be conſtantly kept plunged 
in the bark-bed in the ſtove, and in warm weather the 
freſh air ſhould be admirted 'to them every day ; but in 
the winter they muſt be kept warm; while the plants are 
in a growing ſtate, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water, but when they are deſtitute of leaves, it muſt be 
given ſparingly, for too much wet will then rot their 
roots. It loves a light, rich, loamy ſoil. | 

GRAFT, or GRAFF, in gardening, a cion or ſhoot 
of a tree inſerted into another, ſo as make it yield fruit 
of the ſame nature with that of the tree from whence 
the graft was taken. See the following article. 

GRAFTING, or ENGRAFTING, is the taking 
a ſhoot from one tree, and inſerting it into another, in 
ſuch manner as that both may unite and become one 
tree. | 
The firſt thing neceſſary to be done is to collect the 

In the choice of theſe the following directions 


rafts. 
ſhould be carefully obſerved ; Firſt, T hat they are ſhoots 


| of 
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of the former year. Secondly, That _— taken from | 


healthy fruitful trees. And, thirdly, 'I hat you prefer 
thoſe grafts which are taken from the lateral or hori- 
zontal branches, to thoſe taken from the perpendicular 
ſhoots, Theſe grafts ſhould be cut off from the trees 
before the buds begin to ſwell, which is generally three 
weeks or a month before the ſeaſon for r 3 there- 
fore when they are cut off, they ſhould be laid in the 
round with the cut downwards, burying them half 
5 length, and covering their tops with dry litter, to 
prevent their drying: if a ſmall joint of the former 
ear's wood be cut off with the cion, it will preſerve it the 
Co and when it is grafted, this may be cut off ; 
for the grafts never muſt be cut to a proper length be- 
fore they are inſerted into the ſtocks ; but till then, the 
ſhoots thould remain their full length, as they were 
taken from the tree, which will preſerve them better 
from ſtriking. If theſe grafts are to be carried to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, it will be proper to = their cut ends 
into a lump of clay, and to wrap them up in moſs, 
which will preſerve them freſh for a month or longer ; 


but theſe ſhould be cut off earlier from the trees tban 


thoſe which are to be grafted near the place where the 
trees are growing. 

The reaſon for grafting is, that as all good fruits have 
been accidentally obtained from ſeeds, ſo theſe when 
ſown will often degenerate, and produce ſuch fruit as 
are not worth cultivating ; but when the ſhoots, cions, 
or grafts, are taken from ſuch trees as yield good fruit, 
theſe will never — rw their kind, whatever be the 
ſtock or tree on which they are grafted. 

The moſt proper ſeaſon for grafting is the ſprings 
juſt before the riſing of the ſap, or at leaſt before it riſes 
in any great quantity: but the weather muſt be neither 
froſty nor wet; nor ſhould the wind blow very bleak or 
ſtrong when this operation is performed; for on theſe 
circumſtances, and upon the exact joining of the inner 
bark of the cion with the inner bark of the ſtock; fo that 
the ſap which flows between the bark and the wood ma 
be communicated from the one to the other, the ſuccels 
of grafting chiefly depends. 

he implements neceſſary for grafting are, fine ſmall 
hand-ſaws to cut off the heads of large ſtocks; a 
ſtrong knife with a thick back to make clefts in the 
ſtocks; a ſharp penknife to cut the grafts ; a grafting 
chiſſel, and a ſmall mallet to pare away the wood; baſs, 
or woollen yarn, to tie the woes with; and a quantity 
of clay, or cement, properly prepared, to lay over the 
inciſions, in order to prevent their bleeding, and keep 
out the air. 2085 

The method of preparing the clay intended for 
this purpoſe, is to mix thoroughly together a quan- 
tity of ſtrong fat loam, ſome new ſtone-horſe dung 
broken into ſmall bits, a little tanner's hair, or ſtraw, 
cut very ſmall, with a little ſalt, and as much water as 
will make the whole of the conſiſtence of pretty ſtiff 
mortar. | N. 

The cement or compoſition which ſome have of late 
uſed, and which has been found to anſwer the deſign of 
keeping out the air better than the above clay, is made of 
turpentine, dees-wax, and roſin, melted together. This 
compeſition, when of a proper conſiſtence, is laid 
about a quarter of an inch thick, upon the cut part of 
the ſtock round the graft: and has this farther ad- 
vantage over the clay, that there is no danger of its be- 
ing hurt by froſt; for cold hardens it; and when the 
heat of ſummer comes on, by which time it is no longer 


wanted on the tree, it will melt and fall off without any 
trouble. 


Among the ſeveral methods of grafting hitherto 


known, the following are moſt approved, and generally 
practiſed. 
Cleft-GRAFrixo, called alſo Stoch, or Slit-GRATTING. 
his is uſed chiefly for middle- ſized ſtocks, from one 
to two inches in diameter. The ſeaſon for it is in the 
months of February and March; and the method, as 
now practiſed, is this: 
The head of the ſtalk being ſawn, or cut off, with a 
lope, ſmooth and clean, a perpendicular cleft is made 
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therein, about two inches deep, with a ſtrong knife, or 
chiſſel, from the top of the _ as near to the pitly as 
may be without touching it. In this cleft, the grafting 
chiſſel, or a wedge, is put to keep it open. The graft or 
cion is 4 it aſlope, in form of a wedge, 
to ſuit the cleft, only leaving a ſmall ſhoulder an each 
fide ; and when cut, it is to be placed exactly in the cleft, 
ſo as that the inner bark of the cion may. aptly,. and 
cloſely, join to the inner part of the bark, or rind of the 
ſtock; in the dexterous performance of which, the chief 
part of the art of grafting conſiſts, That fide of the 
cion which is to be placed outward, at the part where it 

is cut wedge-wiſe and inſerted into the cleft of the ſtock, 

ſhould be much thicker than the. other ſide, the better to 

facilitate the exact joining of its rind to. that of the ſtock ; 

for if theſe two do not unite, the graft will not ſucceed, 
The. rind of the ſtock choſen for this way of grafting 


ſhould therefore not be too thick; becauſe it will then 
be the leſs mana 


geable. If the cleft pinch too tight, a 
ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. As ſoon 


as the gaaft is properly fixed, the cleft ſhould be cloſely 
covered over with clay, or, which ſome think better, 
with moſs, or the freſh bark of a tree bound on with 
ozier. | 

When this method, which is the moſt ancient, and 
moſt common, manner of grafting, is uſed to ſtocks that 
are not ſtrong, a ligature of baſs ſhould be made around 
the ſtock, to prevent the opening of its ſlit ; and the 
whole ſhould then be clayed over, or covered with the 
cement before deſcribed, to hinder the air from penetrat- 
ing into the lit, ſo as to deſtroy the graft, only two 
yu. which ſhould here be left above the clay, for 

ding. | | 

The ſtraiteſt and ſmootheſt part of the ſtock ſhould 
always be preferred for grafting, in whatever way this 
operation is performed. | 

GRAFTING in the Rind, or Shoulder-GRAT TIN G. 

This is likewiſe called ſlicing and packing, to diſtin- 

guiſh it from grafting in the bark, which will next be 
poken of: it is performed in the following manner, 
about the latter end of March, or the beginning of April, 
on more ſlender ſtocks than thoſe which are commonly 
uſed for cleft-graſting. . _ | 

The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight 
place: then the cion, or graft, is prepared by cutting it 
on one ſide from the joint, or ſeam, down ſlope- wiſe, 
making the ſlope about an inch, or an inch and a half 
long; and obſerving it is bent, ſo that the cion may 
ſtand nearly upright when it is fixed to the ſtock. At 
the top of the ſlope a ſhoulder is made, whereby it is to 
reſt on the crown of the ſtock. The whole ſlope muſt 
be plain and ſmooth, that it may lie even to the fide of 
the ſtock, The length of the cion uſed here may be about 
four inches from the ſhoulder, for a ſtandard tree ; but 
for a dwarf, or wall-tree, it may be ſix inches, When 
the cion is prepared, the outſide of its ſloped end, from 
the ſhoulder downward, is applied to the weſt, or ſouth- 
weſt ſide of the ſtock, and its length and breadth mea- 


| ſured thereon 3” which done, the bark of the ſtock (but 


notany of its wood) is cut away to thoſe dimenſions, that 
the cut part of the cion may be fitted in as exactly as 
poſſible. In doing this, regard muſt be had to the big- 
neſs of the ſtock, and the thickneſs of its bark, in order 
to proportion thereto the length and breadth of the cut 
part of the cion ; otherwiſe the paſſages of the ſap in the 
ſtock and cion will not mect, and the cion will then of 
courſe periſh, When the cut part of the cion is exactly 
fitted to, and laid on that of the ſtock, they are bound to- 
gether with woollen yarn, and covered with clay an inch 
above, and as far below, the head of the ſtock; working 
it round the cion, till it becomes ſharp at top, that the 
rain may run down it. 

This method has ſeveral advantages over the former. 
Amongztheſe are, that the wound heals up fooner, and 
that, inthe mean time, it is in leſs danger from the wea- 
ther : that it does leſs injury to the ſtocks and grafts, by 
avoiding all ſevere ſplittings and pinchings; that the bark 


is more eaſily placed in the paſſage of the ſap here, than 


in the cleft ; that the graft thrives and ſhoots with greater 


Ti vigour 
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| yu knife. Then thruſt an inſtrument, made of very 


Called, of the wood, pared away like the lower end of a 


the 5 of April. After the intended number of 
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vigour, and bears ſooner in this way than in that; and | 


that it is practicable on ſmaller ſtocks than the other, 

which muſt have a good body, and conſiſtence, before 

they can bear cleaving. | 
GRAFTING in the Bark. 

This operation is performed thus. Prepare the ſtack 
and cion as for grafting in the rind, both as to time and 
manner; but, inſtead of cutting out the bark of the 
ſtock, lit it down, on the ſouth-weſt ſide, from the top, 
almoſt as long as the ſloped part of the cion, and at 
the top of the lit looſen the bark with the point of 


ard wood, ivory, ſilver, or the like, and formed at the 
end like the ſlope- end of the cion, but much leſs, down 
between the bark and wood, to make room for the 
cion ; which being put in, the bark is to be ſo managed, 
as that it may cloſe exactly to the ſtock and edges of the 
cion, and the whole is then to be bound up, and covered 
as before. #5 

Whip-GRAFTING, or Tongue-GRAFTING. 

This is proper for ſmall ſtocks, from an inch diameter 
to a quarter of an inch, or even leſs. Mr. Worldige, | 
Mr. London, Mr. Miller, and others, ſpeak of it as the 
moſt effectual way of any, and that which is moſt in 
uſe, becauſe the cion covers the ſtock much ſooner 
in this method than in any other; for here the cion 
and the ftock muſt always be of the ſame thickneſs. 
There are three ways of performing it, and all of them 
may be practiſed ſomewhat later than either of the fore- 

oing. 

1 The firſt is, to lope the cion off a full inch or more; 
then to do the ſame to the ſtock; and afterwards to tie 
the one to the other, with baſs or yarn, ſo as to join them 
cloſely at every part, but particularly at the rind ; and 
then to cover the joint carefully with well-tempered clay, 
The baſs uſed for this, or for any other binding, ſhould 
be taken from a ſound mat, and be ſoaked in water for 
ſome hours, to increaſe its ſtrength, and render it the 
more pliable, | 

The ſecond way is, to make a ſhoulder in the graft, 
and, the head of the ſtoek being cut off and ſmoothed, 
to join it as in grafting in the rind. 

The third method, which is an improvement of the 
laſt, is properly named tipping or tonguing. This is 
done by cutting the ſtock off flanting, as before, and 
leaving at its upper fide a thin piece, or tongue, as it is 


eion. The cion is then ſloped, and tongued, in the ſame 
manner as the ſtock, and a ſlit is made in each of them, 
downward in the ſtock, and upward in the graft, on the 
ſide oppoſite to the tongue, ſo that each may receive the 
tongue of the other. The cion is then joined to the 
ſtock, as cloſely as can be, particularly at the bark; 
a ligature is made round them with baſs or woollen 
yarn, and the engrafted part is well covered with clay 
or cement, 
Side GRAFTING, 

In this, the cion is prepared as in whip-grafting ; 
but the head of the ſtock is not cut off at the time of 
performing the operation. Inſtead of that, ſo much of 
the bark as the cion will cover is pared off from the 
weſt-ſide of the ſtock; then both the cion and the 
ſtock are lit in the laſt mentioned manner of whip- 
rafting, and they are bound rogether, and cloſed up 
with clay, At the year's end, the top of the ſtock is 
cut oft at the grafted place, ſlope-wiſe; and the wound 
is covered with clay or cement. 

Crown-GRAFTING, 

This is only practiſed in the larger trees, which are 
capable of receiving a number of grafts, and are too big 
to be cloven; for theſe, the head or main branches, 
being cut off horizonally, four or more grafts are placed 
round the ſtock, between the bark and the rind, ſome- 
what in the manner of a crown. The moſt proper time 
for performing this is about the latter end of March, or 


cions are inſerted, which 1s done exactly in the ſame 
manner as that already.delivered for grafting in the rind, 


G R A 
the whole crown of the ſtock is well. clayed over, and 
only two eyes of each cion are left uncovered ; that be- 
ing ſufficient for their ſhooting. 1 

his method of grafting was more practiſed formerly 
than it is at preſent; many people having been diſcourag- 
ed by the ill ſucceſs that has frequently attended their 
| cions, which have been blown out of thẽ ſtock, by ſtrong 
winds,. after they had made large ſhoots, and even after 
they had grown there five or ſix years. But this accident 
may be prevented, by tying the cions to ſtakes faſtened 
to the tree, till they are ſo firmly fixed, as to have almoſt 
covered the ſtock. 
Root-GRATTING. 
This is a modern invention, the deſign of which 
is ſomewhat different from that of any of the former 
methods; this being for the propagation, or multi- 
99 of plants already fitted to produce their 
ruit. 5 
To perform this, take a graft, or ſprig, of a young 
tree, which you intend to propagate, and a ſmall piece 
of the root of another tree of the ſame kind, or of a like 
nus, and whip-graft them together; obſerving that the 
ut-ends of the graft and root be well united, and that 
the rind of the root join cloſely to that of the graft. 
Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out at pleaſure, and 
the piece of root will collect the nutritive juices, and 
feed the graft, as the ſtock does the other way. ö 
This method of propagation is very eaſy and expedi- 
tious; roots being more plentiful than ſtocks: by this 
means the pieces of roots of one crab-ſtock, for example, 
or of one apple-ſtock, will ſerve for twenty or thirty apple 
grafts; and the like of other trees. It is alſo an execl- 
lent way for raiſing of tender trees, which will hardly bear 
being grafted in the ſtock. Add, that trees thus prafted 
bear ſooner, and are more eaſily dwarfed than thoſe done 
any other way. | | 
he only objection againſt this method is, that the 
yo__ tree | nog but lowly at firſt, which is occaſioned 
the ſmallneſs of the root that feeds the graft; for in 
all trees the head muſt follow the increaſe of the r 
from whence it has its nouriſhment, | 


Reiterated- GRAFTING, or 055 by a double or triple 
inciſion. 

This is another method mentioned by Agricola, 
whoſe work, though chimerical enough in many reſpects, 
contains, notwithſtanding, ſeveral good things. To per- 
form this, firſt graft a good cion on a ſtock, and cut it 
away to one half, or a third part; then fix to that re- 
maining part of the cion another graft of a a better kind; 
and to that a third; for the oftener the tree is grafted, 
the finer fruit it produces, 

By this method the author above-mentioned aſſures us, 
that he produced muſcat pears, which were admirable, 
making at firſt uſe of a ſtock grafted with a pound-pear, 
on which he grafted a ſummer bon-cretien ; and when. 
the branch of this laſt had ſhot, he grafted on it a cion 
of a bergamot, which he alſo cut, and grafted on it a 
cion of a muſcat pear, 

GRAFTING of Branches. | 

This is alſo commended by Agricola, as a very certain 
and profitable operation; beſt practiſed on large, or full- 
grown, and even old trees, x 

To do this, halt or more of the branches muſt be lo 
ped off, and grafts of three or four years old be applied to 
them, taking care to have ſtakes, or other things, to ſup- 
port them againſt the wind, &c. 

He adds, that by this method you will have, perhaps, 
the ſame year, or at leaſt the ſecond or third, ſuch a quan- 
tity of fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would hard- 
ly produce, 

Gn AFTING by approach, called alſo Inarching, and Ablac- 
tation, 

This is uſed only when the tree intended to be graft- 
ed, and that from which the graft is to be be taken, itand 
ſo near, or can be brought ſo near to each other, that they 
may be joined together. The method of performing it 
is this: the branch to be inarched is fitted to that part of 


the 
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the ſtock where it is to be joined; the rind, and part of 
the wood, of one ſide of that branch, is then pared away, 
very ſmooth and even for the length of three inches; and 
afterwards the other branch, which is to ſerve for the 
ſtock to which the graft is to be united, is ſerved in the 
ſame manner, ſo that the two may join cloſely and equal- 
ly together, that the ſap veſſels may meet, A little 
tongue is then cut upwards in the graft is! 
in the ſtock to receive it; ſo that when they are joined, 
the tongue prevents their ſlipping, and the graft is the 
more cloſely united to the ſtock. When they are thus 
placed exactly together, they muſt be tied with baſs, 
worſted, or ſome other ſoft thing; and the place of 
junction muſt be well covered over with grafting clay, to 
prevent the air from drying the wound,, and the wet from 
rotting the ſtock. A ſtake muſt alſo be fixed in the ground, 
and both the ſtock and the graft muſt be tied thereto, to 
prevent their being diſplaced by the wind. When they 
have remained in this ſtate four months, they will be 
ſufficiently united, and the graft. may then be cut off 
from the mother-tree, obſerving to ſlope it cloſe to the 
ſtock. It is of great ſervice to the graft then to lay a 
freſh coat of clay all round the grafted or joined part. 
This operation ſhould be performed in April or May, 
that the graft may be perfectly united to the ſtock, be- 
fore the enſuing winter. It is chiefly practiſed. upon 
Oranges, 3 Jaſmines, Firs, Ds and ſome 
other trees, which do not ſucceed well in the common: 
way of grafting or budding, But though Orange-trees 
are here mentioned among the reſt, this practice 1s not to 
be adviſed for them, or for any other trees, if they are 
intended to grow large; for that they hardly ever do in 
this method; and accordingly it is ſeldom uſed but for 
the curioſity of having a young plant with fruit upon it, 
in a year or two from its having been raiſed from the 
ſeed. This is, indeed, effected by inarching a bearing 
branch into a young ſtock ; but the plant ſo treated ſel- 
dom lives long. 

The Walnut, Fig, and Mulberry, will alſo take by 
this method of grafting, though neither of them will 
ſucceed in any other way; but till they, like all other 
trees that are thus managed, will remain weak, and 
ſtinted in their growth, beſides the ſhortening of their 
otherwiſe uſual time of duration. | 8 

All grafts, 3 of young cions, are ſubject to 
be injured by birds: but that may be prevented by bind- 
in — ſmall buſhes about the tops of the ſtocks. 

he binding of the grafts, whether it be of baſs or 
yarn, ſhould be looſened at leaſt, if it be not entirely 
taken off at midſummer, or thereabout, leſt its then too 
great tightneſs (as the ſtock will have increaſed in bulk, 
and the binding, perhaps, have been ſwelled, and con- 
ſequently ſhrunk by the weather) ſhould injure the 

lant. a 

5 Eſcutcheen GRAFTING, See the article InocuLa- 
TION. | 

GRAPE, the fruit of the Vine. See Vine. 

Sea-Side, or Mountain GRAPE, Coccoloba, a genus of 
plants, of which there are ſix ſpecies. 1. Sea-:ide Grape, 
with round, thick leaves, which are open at the baſe. 
2. Sea-ſide Grape, with oblong, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and a tree-like ſtalk, terminated by long bunches of 
fruit. 3. Sea- ſide Grape, with heart-ſhaped oval leaves, 

and the bunches terminated by long bunches of fruit. 
4. Sea-ſide Grape, with target, heart-ſhaped leaves. 5. 
| Sea-fide Grape, with ſpear-ſhaped, veined leaves, and a 
ſmall ſpotted fruit, called Chequered Grape in America. 
6. Grape, with oval, , ide” leaves, ending in 
acute points, and a tree-like ſtalk. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies, upon the ſandy ſea-ſhores, from 
whence the inhabitants have given it the title of Sea-fide, 
or Mangrove Grape; this ſends up ſeveral woody ſtalks 
from the root, which riſe eight or ten feet high, with a 
light brown, ſmooth bark, garniſhed with leaves, which 
are placed alternately: they are very thick and ſtiff, 
almoſt round, from hve to Wi inches diameter, of a 
lucid green on their upper fide, and veined on their 
under, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, "The flowers 


„and a ſlit is made 


— 
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come out from the wings of the ſtalks: they are diſpoſed 
along the foot- ſtalks in long ſlender bunches, like thoſe 
of the common Currant : theſe bunches are five or ſix 
inches long ; the flowers are white, and the petal is cut 
into ſix parts: theſe are ſucceeded by berries, about the 
ſize of a common Grape, of a purpliſh red colour, in- 
cloſing a nut of the ſame ſhape. PE * 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Carthagena: 
this ſends out many ſtrong ſtalks from the root, which 


riſe near twenty feet high, and are covered with a ſmooth 
grey bark. 


he leaves are from ſeven to nine inches 
ong, and from three to four 'broad ; they are indented 
at the foot-ſtalk like a heart, but end in a point, having 
ſeveral tranſverſe veins running alternately from the mid- 
rib to the border, of a thick, ſtiff conſiſtence, and of a 
lucid green on their upper ſide, The flowers are pro- 


duced in long flender bunches at the end of the branches; 
they are compoſed of five white, acute-pointed petals, 


which ſpread open in form of a ſtar : theſe are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh, purple fruit, ſmaller than thoſe of the former 
ſort, and not fo well flavoured, 

The third ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain; this ſends many ſhrubby ſtalks from the 
root, which riſe five or fix feet high, having a light rey 
bark. Ihe leayes are oval and heart ſhaped, . 
inches long, and two and a half broad, indented at 
their foot-ſtalks: theſe are not ſo ſtiff as thoſe of the two 
former torts. The fruit is diſpoſed in a lender bunch at 
the end of the branches: they are ſmall and of a dark 
purple colour, and are never eaten by the inhabitants. 

The fourth ſort is a native of Campeachy : this ſends 
up many ſlender ligneous ſtalks from the root, which 
riſe to the height of ſeven or eight feet, covered with a 
grey bark, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, about 
tour inches long, and three broad, whoſe foot-ſtalks are 
joined to the under part of the leaves, like the handle of 
a target. The leaves are of a lucid green, and ſmooth 
on their upper ſide. | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica: this ſends 
up many ſlender ligneous ſtalks from the root, which 
riſe four or five feet high, covered with a brown bark. 
The leaves are fix inches long and three broad, having 
many ſtrong veins running from the midrib towards the 
border : they are of a light green colour, and are not fo 
Riff as the former, The fruit is ſmall, of a purple 
colour, growing in ſlender bunches from the end of the 
branches, | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally on the north- ſide of the 
iſland of Jamaica, upon the mountains, ſo is generally 
there called the Mountain Grape : this fort grows to a 
large ſize, and is eſteemed for its wood, which is ranked 
among their beſt ſort of timber, The trunk of this tree 
grows to the ſize of a man's body: it riſes to the height 
of thirty feet, ſending out fide branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute 
points: they are fix inches long, and two and a 
half broad toward their baſe, of a bright green on 
their upper fide, but are pale on their under, of a thick 
conſiſtence, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
fruit of this is produced on long ſlender foot-ſtalks : they 
are of a purpliſh colour, and are almoſt as large as thoſe 
of the firſt tort. | 

Culture of the Sea-ſide GR ape. 

Theſe plants riſe eaſily from ſeeds, if they are ſown 
in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan : but as they 
do not produce fruit in England, the ſeeds muſt be pro- 
cured from the Weſt-Indies. 

When the plants are come up about two or three 
inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tan, 
where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun, until they have 
taken new root; after which they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender exotics, giving them a 


proper ſhare of air in warm weather, and gently refreſh. 


ing them with water ; but they ſhould not have too much 


wet, for they do not perſpire much, their leaves being 


of a very cloſe contexture, eſpecially thoſe of the firſt 


and ſecond ſorts. - In autumn theſe plants ſhould be re- 


moved into the hot-houſe, and plunged into the bark- 


bed, 
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bed, otherwiſe they will not make great progrefs ; there- 
fore they ſhould always remain in the tan-bed, giving 


them plenty of air in ſummer. The leaves of theſe 


plants continue in verdure all the year, ſo make a fine 
appearance in the hot-houſe in winter. | 


GRASS-WALKS, and GRASS-PLATS, are ge- 


nerally made by laying turfs, taken from a fine common | 
'or down, it being eſteemed a much better method than 


that of ſowing Graſs- ſeed; but if walks or plats are to be 
made by ſowing the beſt way is to procure the ſeed ſrom 
raſs is naturally fine and 
clear, or elſe the trouble of l it from ſpiry or 
benty Graſs, will be very great, and it will ſcarce ever 
look handſome. 

In order to ſow Grafs-walks, the Ver muſt be firſt 
dug; and when it has firſt been dreſſed and laid even, it 
muſt be very carefully raked over, and all the clods and 
ſtones taken off, and then covered over an inch thick 


with good mould; this being done, the ſeed is to be 


ſown pretty thick, that it may come up cloſe and ſhort: 
it mult then be raked over again to cover the ſeed, that 
if the weather ſhould happen to be windy, it may not 
be blown away. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that 
where Graſs is ſown in gardens, either for lawns or 


walks, there ſhould always be a good quantity of the 


white Trefoil, or Dutch Clover ſown with it; for this 
will make a fine turf much ſooner than any other ſown 
Graſs, and will continue a better verdure than any of 
the Graſs tribe. | 

In order to keep Graſs-plats or walks handſome, and 
in good order, you may ſow in autumn, freſh ſeed, over 


any places that are not well filled, or where the graſs is 


dead: but nothing improves Graſs ſo much, as mowing 
and conſtantly rolling. 

When turf is laid in gardens, it is a general practice 
to cover the ſurface of the ground under the turf, either 
with ſand or very poor earth; the deſign of this is to 
keep the Graſs fine, by preventing its growing too rank ; 
this is proper enough for very rich ground, but it is not 
ſo for ſuch land, as is but middling or poor; for when 
this is practiſed in ſuch places, the Graſs will ſoon wear 
out, and decay in patches. | 

When turf is taken from a common or down, fuch 
ought to be choſen as is free from weeds : and when it 
is Shane to remain for years without renewing, a dreſ- 
ſing ſhould be laid upon it every other year, either of 
very rotten dung, aſhes, or where it can be eaſily pro- 
cured, very rotten tan; but theſe dreflings ſhould be 
laid on early in the winter, that the rain may waſh them 
into the ground, otherwiſe they will occaſion the Graſs 
to burn, when the warmth of the ſummer begins. 
Where Graſs is ſo dreſſed, and kept well rolled and 
mowed, it may be kept very beautiful for many years; 
but where it is not dreſſed, or fed with ſheep, it will 
rarely continue handſome more than eight or ten years, 

GRASS of Parnaſſas, Parnaſſia, a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies. 1. Common Marſh Graſs 
of Parnaſſus, 2. Graſs of Parnaſſus, with double 
flowers. | 

The firſt ſpecies grows wild in moiſt meadows, in 

ſeveral parts of England, but particularly in the north. 

The ſecond ſpecies ſeems to be an accidental variety of 


the firſt. It grows wild, as the former ſort, but is rarely 


to be found. 
Culture of the GR ass of Parnaſſus. 
Theſe plants may be taken up from the natural places 
of their growth, with balls of earth to their roots, and 


- planted into pots filled with pretty ſtrong, freſh, un- 


dunged earth, and placed in a ſhady fituation, where, if 
they are conſtantly watered, they will thrive very well 
me flower every ſummer; but if the plants are 
planted in the full ground, it ſhould be in a very 
moiſt, ſhady border, otherwiſe they will not thrive; 


and theſe ſhould be as duly watered, as thoſe in the pots 


in dry weather, to make them produce ſtrong flowers. 
They may be propagated by parting of their roots, 
which ſhould be done in March, before they put out 
new leaves, but the roots ſhould not be divided too 
ſmall, for that will prevent their flowering the following 


_— 
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ſummer. Theſe roots ſhould always be planted in pretty 
ſtrong freſh earth, for they will not thrive in a light, 
rich ſoil. In the ſpring they muſt be conſtantly watered, 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, otherwiſe they will not 
flower; nor ſhould they be parted oftener than eve 

third year, to have them ſtrong. Theſe plants flower 
in July, and their ſeeds are ripe the latter end of 


Auguſt. | 

J j ome Knot GRASS, Paronichia, a genus of plants, 
of which there are two ſpecies. 1. Mountain Knot 
Graſs, with flowers ſitting cloſe to the wings of the 
ſtalk, having neat bracteæ and trailing ſtalks. 2. Moun- 
fain Knot Grafs, with diffuſed trailing ſtalks, flowers 
growing in cluſters, whoſe bracteæ are very neat. | 

There are two or three others, ſpecics of this genus, 
which grow naturally in the ſouth of France and Italy, 
which having little beauty, are rarely admitted into 
1 ſo it would be needleſs to enumerate them 

ere. g 3 
The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Spain; this hath 
trailing ſtalks, like thoſe of the common Knot Graſs, 
which are a foot and a half long, putting out ſeveral 
ſide branches, which are garniſhed with ſmall leaves, 
like thoſe of the common Knot Graſs, but ſmaller, 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers come out at the 
wings of the leaves, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks; theſe 
have ſilvery neat bracteæ, which incloſes the flowers, 
which are ſo ſmall as not to be vifible, unleſs they are 
cloſe to the ſight. The flowers appear in July. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain; the ftalks 
of this plant are larger, and the branches more diffuſed 
than thoſe of the firſt ſort, but trail upon the ground in 
the like manner. The flowers come out in cloſe cluſters 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, from the fide of the branches, 
ſurrounded by leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the Knot Graſs ; 
the bractez of theſe flowers are filvery and neat; like 
thoſe of the firſt ſort. 

Culture of the Mountain Knot GRAss. 

Theſe plants ſeldom continue longer than two or three 
years, and rarely ripen ſeeds here, except in warm dry 
ſeaſons, but cuttings of them will take root. The 
plants will rife from ſeeds in the open air, and will live 
— in mild winters, but in hard froſts they are de- 

royed. 
iper's GRASS, Scorzonera, a genus of plants, ran- 
ged by Linnæus among the fyngene/ia polygamia equalis, 
and of which there are eight ſpecies, one only of which 
is cultivated in dens, viz: Viper's Graſs, with a 
branching ſtalk, and ſerrulated entire leaves, embracing 
the ſtalks. COTE | 
This ſpecies is a native of Spain and Siberia, 
Culture of the Viper's GRASS. 

It is a perennial plant, and is propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds about the beginning of April, upon a ſpot of 
light, freſh ſoil. — 

When the plants are come up, they ſhould be weeded 
and thinned, ſo as to be left half a foot aſunder, after 
which they will require no other culture but to be kept 
clean from weeds. | 

GRAVEL, in gardening, a congeries of pebbles, 
which, mixed with a ſtiff loam, makes laſting and ele- 
gant walks, an ornament peculiar to our gardens, and 
what gives them the advantage over thoſe of other na- 
tions. There are many different opinions about the 
choice of gravel ; ſome are for having it as white as pof- 
ſible, and in order to make the walks more ſo, cauſe 
them to be rolled with ſtone rollers, which are often 
hewn by the maſons, ſo as to add a whiteneſs to the 
walks; but this renders them troubleſome to the eye, 
by their reflecting too ſtrongly the rays of light; this, 
therefore, ſhould be noted, and ſuch Gravel as will 
be ſmooth and reflect the leaſt, ſhould be preferred. 
There are ſome who ſcreen the Gravel too fine, but this is 
an error; for if it be caſt into a round heap, and the 

reat ſtones only are raked off, it will be the better. 

here are ſome kinds of Gravel which do not bind, and 
by this means cauſe a continual trouble of rolling, to 
very little purpoſe ; as for ſuch, if the Gravel be loofe 


| or ſandy, you ſhould take one load of ſtrong loam, and 


| 


two 
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two of Gravel, and ſo caſt them well together. The month 
of March is the propereſt time for laying Gravel ; for it 
js not prudent to do it ſooner; or to oy walks in my 
of the winter months before that time. In making theſe 
walks, great regard muſt be had to the level of the 
ground, ſo as to lay the walks with eaſy deſcents towards 
the low parts of the ground, that the wet may be 
eaſily drained off : but when the ground is level, it will 
be proper to have ſink-ſtones laid by the ſides of the 
walks, and at convenient diſtances, to let off the wet 
and when the ground is naturally ary, the drains from 
the ſink-ſtones may be contrived ſo as to convey the 
water into ſeſs-pools, from which the water will ſoak 
away in a ſhort time: but in wet lands, there ſhould be 
under-ground drains, to convey the water off, either 
into ponds, ditches, or the neareſt place proper to receive 
it. Some are apt to lay Gravel-walks too round; but 
this is an error, becauſe they are not ſo good to walk 
upon; and beſides, it makes them look narrow; one 
inch is enough ina crown for a walk of five feet: and it 
fhould be ten feet wide, it lies two inches higher in 
the middle than it does on each fide: if fifteen feet, 
three inches, if twenty feet, four inches, and fo in pro- 
portion; for the depth of Gravel-walks, ſix or eight 
inches, may do well enough, and a foot in thickneſs 
will be ſufficient for any : but then there ſhould always 
be a depth of rubbiſh laid under the Gravel, eſpecially 
if the ground be wet. Some turn up Gravel-walks into 
ridges in December, in order to kill the weeds : but this 
is very wrong, ſince it never anſwers the end, and there- 
fore, if conſtantly rolling them after rain and froſt, will 
not effectually kill the weeds and moſs, you ſhould turn 
the walk in March, and lay them down at the ſame 
time, | 

GREEN-HOUSE, or CONSERVATORY, a 
houſe in a garden, contrived for 2 and preſer- 
ving the moſt tender and curious exotic plants, which, 
in our climate, will not bear to be expoſed to the open 
air during the winter ſeaſon. Theſe are generally large 
and beautiful ſtructures, equally ornamental and uſeful. 

The length of theſe houſes muſt be proportioned to the 
number of plants they are intended to contain; but their 
depth ſhould never be greater than their height in the 
clear, which, in ſmall or middling houſes, may be ſix- 
teen or eighteen feet, and in large ones from twenty to 
twenty - four. The windows in front ſhould extend from 
about one foot and a half above the pavement, to within 
the ſame diſtance of the ceiling, which will admit of a 
corniche round the building, over the heads of the win- 
dows. In a ſmall green-houſe, the ſaſhes ſhould not be 
leſs than four or five feet broad; and in a large one, they 
ought not to exceed ſeven and a half; the ſhutters of 
which ought to fall back cloſe to the piers on the inſide, 
that, when open, they may not prevent any of the rays 
of light from reaching the plants. The piers between 
theſe windows, ſupporting the building, ſhould be as nar- 
row as poſſible; for which reaſon they ſhould be either 
of ſtone or well-burnt brick. If they are of ſtone, they 
ought not to exceed two feet and a half in front, and 
ſhould be ſloped off backward to about eighteen inches 
broad, by which means the rays of the ſun will not be 
obſtructed by the corners of the piers, as they would be 
if they were ſquare: but if they are built of brick, it will 
be proper to make them near three feet in front, other- 
wiſe they will be too weak to ſupport the building: theſe 
I would alſo adviſe to be ſloped off in the manner directed 
for the ſtone. 

At the back of the green-houſe, there may be erected 
an houſe for tools, and many other purpoſes ; which will 
be extremely uſeful, and alſo prevent froſt from entering 


the houſe that way; ſo that the wall between theſe need 


not be more than two bricks and an half in thickneſs ; 
whereas, were it quite expoſed behind, it ſhould be at 
leaſt three bricks in thickneſs ; and by this contrivance, 
if you are willing to make an handſome building, and to 
have a noble room over the green-houſe, you may make 
the room over the tool-houſe, and carry up the ſtair-caſe 
in the back, ſo as not to be ſeen in the green-houſe; and 
hereby you may have a room twenty-five or thirty feet 


| 


| 
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in width, and of a proportionable length : and under this 


ſtair-caſe, there ſhould be a private door into the green- 
houſe, at which the gardener may enter in hard froſt 
weather; when it will not be ſafe to open any of the glaſſes 
in the front, The floor of the green-houſe, which 
ſhould be laid either with marble; ſtone, or broad tiles, 
according to the fancy of the owner, muſt be raiſed two 
feet above the ſurface of the ground whereon the houſe is 
placed, which, in dry ground, will be ſufficient : but 
if the ſituation be moiſt and ſpongy, arid thereby ſubject 
to damps, it ſhould be raiſed at leaſt three feet above the 
ſurface , and if the whole is arched with low brick arches 
under the floor, it will be of great ſervice in preventin 
the damps riſing in winter, which are often very hurtful 
to the plants, eſpecially in great thaws, when the air is 
often too cold to be admitted into the houſe, to take off 
the damps. Under the floor, about two feet from the 
front, 1 would adviſe a flue of about ten inches in width, 
and two feet deep, to be carried the whole length of the 
houſe, which may be returned along the back part, and 
be carried up in proper funnels adjoining to the tool- 
houſe, by which the ſmoak may paſs off. Tue fire- place 
may be contrived at one end of the houſe, and the door 
at which the fuel is put in, as alfo the aſh-grate, may be 
contrived to open into the tool-houſe, ſo that it may be 
quite hid from the ſight, and be in the dry, and the fucl 
be laid in the ſame place, whereby it will always be 
ready for uſe. 88 

I ſuppoſe many people will be ſurpriſed to ſee me direct 
the making flues under a green-houſe, which has been 
diſuſed ſo long, and by * people thought of ill conſe- 
quence, as indeed they have often proved, when under 
the direction of unſkilful managers, who have thought it 
neceſſary, whenever the weither was cold, to make fires 
therein. But however injurious flues have been under ſuch 
management, yet, when ſkilfully managed, they are of 
very great ſervice : for though perhaps it may happen that 
there will be no neceſſity to Babe ay fires in them for two 
or three years together, as, when the winters prove mild, 
there will not; yet, in very hard winters, they will be 
extremely uſeful to keep out the froſt, which cannot be 
ang any other way, but with great trouble and diffi- 
culty. 

Withinſide of the windows, in front of the green- 
houſe, you ſhould have good ſtrong ſhutters, which 
ſhould be made with hinges, to fold back, that they may 
fall back quite cloſe to the piers, that the rays of the ſun 
may not be obſtructed thereby. Theſe ſhutters need not 
to be above an inch and a half thick, or little more; 
which, if made to join cloſe, will be ſufficient to keep 
out our common froſt: and when the weather is ſo cold 
as to endanger the freezing in the houſe, it is but makin 
a fire in your flue, which will effeCtually prevent it: — 
without this conveniency it will be very troubleſome, as 
I have often ſeen, where perſons have been obliged to nail 
mats before their windows, or to ſtuff the hollow ſpace 
between the ſhutters and the glaſs with ſtraw, which, 
when done, is commonly ſuffered to remain till the froſt 
goes away ; which, if it ſhould continue very long, the 
keeping the green-houſe cloſely ſhut up, will prove very 
injurious to the plants : and as it frequently happens, that 
we have an hour or two of ſun-ſhine in the middle of the 
day, in continued froſts, which is of great ſervice to 
plants, when they can enjoy the rays thereof through the 


glaſſes; ſo when there is nothing more to do than to open 


the ſhutters, which may be performed in a very ſhort time, 
and as ſoon ſhut again when the ſun is clouded, the plants 
may have the benefit thereof whenever it appears; where- 
as, where there is ſo much trouble to uncover, and as 
much to cover again, it would take up the whole time in 
uncovering and ſhutting them up, and thereby the advan- 
tage of the ſun's influence be loſt. Beſides, where there 
is ſo much trouble required to keep out the froſt, it will 
be a great Chance if it be not neglected by the gardener : 
for if he be not as fond of preſerving his plants, and as 
much in love with them as his maſter, this labour will be 
thought too great by him; and if he takes the pains to 
cover the olaſſes up with mats, &c. he will not care to take 
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them away again; until the weather alters ; ſo that the 
plants will be ſhut up cloſe during the whole continuance 
of the froſt. | 

There are ſome people who commonly make uſe of 
pots filled with charcoal to ſet in their green-houſe in 
very [.vere froſts ; but this is very dangerous to the per- 
ſons who attend theſe fires; and I have often known 
they have been almoſt ſuffocated therewith ; and at the 
ſame time they are very injurious to the plants: nor is 
the trouble of attending upon theſe ſmall ; and the many 
hazards, to which the uſe of theſe fires is liable, have 
juſtly brought them into diſuſe with all ſkilful 1 ; 
and as the contrivance of flues, and of the fires, are 
but ſmall charges, they are much to be preferred to any 
other method 2 warming the air of the houſe. 

The back part of the houſe ſhould be either laid over 
with ſtucco, or plaſtered with mortar, and white waſhed; 
for otherwiſe the air in ſevere froſt will penetrate through 
the walls, eſpecially when the froſt is attended with a 
ſtrong wind; which is often the caſe in the moſt ſevere 
winters, There are ſome perſons who are at the expence 
of wainſcoting their green-houſes ; but, when this is 
done, it is proper to plaſter with lime and hair behind 
the wainſcot, to keep out the cold ; and, when they are 
lined with wainſcoat, they ſhould be painted white, as 
ſhould the ceiling, and every part within-ſide of the 
houſe : for this reflects the rays of light in much greater 
quantity than any other colour, and is of ſignal ſervice to 
plants eſpecially in the winter, when the houſe is pretty 


much cloſed, and but a ſmall ſhare of light is admitted 


through the windows : for, at ſuch times, I have obſery- 


eg, that in ſome green-houſes which have been painted 


black, or of a dark colour, the plants have caſt moſt of 
their leaves. 

Where green-houſes are built in ſuch places as will 
not admit of rooms over them, or the perſon is unwilling 
to be at the expence of ſuch building, there muſt be care 


taken to keep out the froſt from entering through the 


roof. To prevent which, it will be very proper to have 
a thickneſs of reeds, heath, or furze, laid between the 
ceiling and the tiles: in the doing of which, there muſt 
be care taken in framing the joiſts, ſo as to ſupport theſe, 
that their weight may not lie upon the ceiling, which 


might endanger it : for theſe ſhould be laid a foot thick 


at leaſt, and as ſmooth as poſſible, and faſtened down well 
with laths, to prevent their riſing ; and then cover it over 
with a coat of lime and hair, which will keep out the air, 
and alſo prevent mice and other vermin, from harbouring 
in them; which, if left uncovered, they would certainly 
do. For want of this precaution, there are many green» 
houſes built, which will not keep out the froſt in hard 
winters; and this is many times attributed to the glaſſes 
in front admitting the cold, when the fault is in the roof : 
for where there is only the covering, either of tiles or 
ſlates, and the ceiling, every ſevere froſt will penetrate 
through them. 


In this green-houſe you ſhould have treſſels, which 
may be moved out and into the houſe ; upon which you 


ſhould fix rows of planks, ſo as to place the pots or tubs 
of plants in regular rows one above another, whereby the 
heads of the plants will be ſo ſituated as not to interfere 
with each other. The loweſt row of plants, which 
ſhould be the forwardeſt towards the windows, ſhould be 
placed about four feet therefrom, that there may be a con- 
venient breadth left next the glaſſes to walk in front: 
and the rows of plants ſhould riſe 8 from the firſt, 
in ſuch a manner, that the heads of the ſecond row ſhould 
be entirely advanced above the firſt, the ſtems only being 
hid thereby; and, at the backſide of the houſe, there 
ſhonld be allowed a ſpace of at leaſt five feet, for the con- 
veniency of watering the plants; as alſo to admit of a cur- 
rent of air round them, that the damps, occaſioned by the 
perſpiration of the plants may be the better diſſipated, 
which, by being pent in too cloſely, often occaſions a 
mouldineſs upon the tender ſhoots and leaves, and when 
the houſe is cloſe ſhut up, this ſtagnating rancid vapour 
is often very deſtructive to the plants: for which reaſon 


alſo you ſhould never croud them too cloſe to each other, 
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nor ſhould you ever place ſedums, euphorbiums, torch 
thiſtles, and other tender ſucculent plants, amongſt 
oranges, myrtles, and other ever-green trees ; for, by an 
experiment which I made anno 1729, I found that a ſe- 
dum, placed on a green-houſe among ſuch trees, almoſt 
daily increaſed its weight, although there was no water 
given to it the whole time ; which increaſe of weight was 
owing to the moiſture imbibed from the air, which, being 
replete with the rancid vapours perſpired from the other 
plants, occaſioned the leaves to grow pale, and in a ſhort 
time they decayed, and dropped off ; which I have often 
obſerved has been the caſe with many other ſucculent 
plants, when placed in thoſe houſes which were filled with 
many ſorts of ever-green-trees, that required to be fre- 
quently watered. 

Therefore, to avoid the inconvenience which attends 
the placing of plants of very different natures in the ſame 
houſe, it will be very proper to have two wings added to 
the main green-houſe ; which will greatly add to the 
beauty of the building, and alſo collect a greater ſhare 
of heat. The green-houſe ſhould be placed exactly 
fronting the ſouth; and one of the wings facing the 
ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth-weſt; ſo that, from 
the time of the ſun's firſt appearance upon any part 
of the building, until it goes off at night, it is conſtantly 
reflected from one part to the other; and the cold winds 
are alſo kept off from the front of the main green-houſe 
hereby : and, in the area of this place, you may contrive to 

lace many of the moſt tender exotic plants, which will 

ear to be expoſed in the ſummer ſeaſon: and in the 
ſpring, before the weather will permit you to ſet out the 
plants, the beds and borders of this arca may be full of 
anemonies, ranunculus's, early tulips, &c. which will be 
paſt lowering, and the roots fit to take out of the ground, 
by the time you carry out the plants ; which will reader 
this place very agreeable during the ſpring ſeaſon that the 
flowers are blown; and here you may walk and divert 
yourſelf in a fine day, when, perhaps the air in moſt 
other parts of the garden will be too cold for perſons not 
2 uſed thereto, to take pleaſure in being out of the 

ouſe. 

In the center of this area may be contrived a ſmall ba- 
ſon for water, which will be very convenient for water- 
ing of plants, and add much to the beauty of the place : 
beſides, the water, being thus ſituated, will be ſoftened 
by the heat, which will be reflected from the glaſſes upon 
it; whereby it will be rendered much better than raw, 
cold water, for theſe tender plants. 

The two wings of the building ſhould be contrived ſo 
as to maintain plants of different degrees of hardineſs ; 
which muſt be effected by the ſituation and the extent of 
the 2 and the manner of conducting the flues. 

But I would here obſerve, that the wing facing the 
ſouth-eaſt ſhould always be preferred for the warmeſt 
ſtove ; its ſituation being ſuch, as that the ſun, upon its 
firſt appearance in the morning, ſhines directly upon the 
glaſſes ; which is of great ſervice in warming the air of 
the houſe, and * life to the plants, after having been 
ſhut up during the long nights in the winter ſeaſon. 
Theſe wings, being ſixty feet in length, may be divided 
in the middle by 'partitions of glaſs, with glaſs doors 
to paſs from one to the other. o each of theſe there 
ſhould be a fire-place, with flues carried up againſt 
the back wall, through which the ſmoke ſhould be 
made to paſs, as many times the length of the houſe, 
as the height will admit of the number of flues; for 
the longer the ſmoke is in paſſing, the more heat will 
be given to the houſe, with a leſs quantity of fuel; which 
is an article worth conſideration, eſpecially where fuel is 
dear. 'By this contrivance, you may keep ſuch plants as 
require the ſame degree of heat in one part of the houſe, 
and theſe will thrive in a much leſs warmth in the other 
part. | 

The other wing of the houſe, facing the ſouth-weſt, 
may alſo be divided in the ſame manner, and flues carried 
tbrough both parts, which may be uſed according to the 


| ſeaſons, or the particular ſorts of plants which are placed 


therein; fo that here will be four diviſions in the wings, 
: each 
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each of which may be kept up to a. different degtee of 
warmth: which, together with the green-houſe, will be 
ſufficient to maintain plants from all the ſeveral coun- 
tries of the world; and, without having theſe ſeveral] de- 
grees of warmth, it will be impoſlible to preſerve the va- 
rious kinds of plants from the ſeveral parts of Africa and 
America, which are annually introduced into the Eng- 
liſh gardens; for when plants from very different countries 
are placed in the ſame houſe, ſome are deſtroyed for want 
of heat, while others are forced and ſpoiled by too much 
of it; and this is often the caſe in many places, where 
there are large collections of plants. 

In the building theſe wings, if thereare not ſheds run- 
ning behind them their whole length, the walls ſhould 
not bes deſs than two bricks thick; and if they are more, 
it will be better; becauſe, where the walls are thin, and 
expoſed to the open air, the cold will penetrate them ; 
and when the fires are made, the heat will come out 
through the walls ; ſo that it will require a larger quantity 
of fue to maintain a proper temperature of warmth in the 
houſe. The back part of theſe houſes, having ſloping 
roofs, which are covered either with tlles or ſlates, ſhould 
alſo be lined with reeds, &c. under the covering, as is 
before directed for the green-houſe; which will keep out 
the cold air, and fave a great expence of fuel; for the 
cloſer and better theſe houſes are built, and the glaſſes of 
the lope, as alſo in front, well guarded by ſhutters or 
reeds in'a hard froſt, the leſs fuel will be required to warm 
the houſes ; ſothat the firſt expence of building theſe houſes 
properly will be the cheapeſt, when the after expence of 
fires is taken into conſideration. 

The ſloping gots of theſe houſes ſhould be made to 
Nide, and take off; ſo that they may be drawn down more 
or leſs, in warm weather, to admit air to the plants ; and 
the upright glaſſes in front may be ſo contrived, as that 
every other may open as doors upon hinges ; and the al- 
ternate glaſſes may be divided into two: the upper part of 
each ſhould be contrived ſo as to be drawn down like 
ſaſhes ; ſo that either of theſe may be uſed to admit air, 
in a greater or leſs quantity, according as there may be 
occaſion. kd. a 

But, beſides the conſervatorieg here mentioned, it 
will be proper to have a deep hor be frame, ſuch as js 
commonly uſed to raiſe large ann als in the ſpring : into 
' which may be ſet pots of ſuch plants as come from Caro- 
lina, Virginia, &c. while the plants are too ſmall to 
plant in the open air; as alſo many other ſorts from Spain, 
&c. which require only to be ſcreened from the violence 
of the froſts, and ſhould have as much free air as poſ- 
ſible in mild weather: which can be no better effected 
than in one of theſe frames, where the glaſſes may be 
taken off every day when the weather will permit, and 
put on every night; and in hard froſts, the glaſs may be 
covered with mats, ſtraw, peaſe-haulm, or the like, fo 
as to prevent the froſt from entering the pots to freeze 
the roots of the plants, which is what will many times 
utterly deſtroy them; though a flight froſt pinching the 
leaves or ſhoots very ſeldom does them much harm: if 
theſe are ſunk a foot or more below the ſurface of the 

round, they will be the better, provided the ground is 
| - - otherwiſe they muſt be wholly above ground. The 
fides of this frame ſhould be built with brick, with a 
curb of wood laid round on the top of the wall, into 
which the gutters, on which the glaſſes flide may be 
Jaid ; the back wall of this frame may be four feet high, 
and the front one foot and a half; the width about fix 
feet, and the length in proportion to+the number of 
plants. Miller's Gard. Dif. Win 2h 

GREWIA, a genus of plants for which we have no 
Engliſh name ; ranged by Linnzus among the gynandria 
polyandria, and of which he enumerates only two ſpecies. 
1. Grewia with oval crenated leaves. 2. Grewia with 
oval ſpear- ſhaped leaves, which are ſerrated, 5 
Te firſt ſpecies grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it riſes to the height of ten or twelve feet, the 
ſtem and branches are very like thoſe of the ſmall Elm, 
the bark being ſmooth, and of the ſame colour as that 


when young; the leaves are alſo very like thoſe of the 
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Elm, and fall off in autumn; the flowers are produced 
ſintzly along the young branches, fromthe wings of the 
leaves, which are of a bright purple colour. * 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, and of Africa; it is a very elegant little ſhrub, 
and from its handſome growth, as well as the ſingularity 


of its flowers, deſerves a place in every collection. 


It grows about five feet high, and ſpreads in a pleaſing 
manner into branches. The bark of the main ſtem is 
greyiſh, and that of the young ſhoots brown, and often 
purpliſh; they are very ſlender, - and are armed with a 
few ſlight, and almoſt harmleſs thorns. The leaves are 
placed with pleaſing irregularity, ſometimes in pairs; 
ſometimes alternately ; they are an inch and a halt long, 
and an inch broad. They have ſhort footſtalks, and 
their colour is a pale but pleaſing green. Their edges 
are ſerrated, and they are pointed at the ends. he 
flowers are ſcattered over various parts of the ſhrub ; 
they are large, open, and of a pale purple, with a great 
cluſter of yellow buttons in the centre. This flower is 
placed in a five-leaved cup, of a firm tough ſubſtance, 
and coloured on the inner fide; and is ſucceeded by a 
fruit of the berry kind, but ſquare, and divided within 
into four cells. The petals of the flower are properly 
five, but they are ſo mixed among the leaves of the cup, 
and thoſe are ſo large and coloured, that the flower ap- 
pears to conſiſt of twice that number, 

Culture of the GREw1a. 
The firſt ſpecies is propagated by cuttings, or layers; 
if by cuttings they ſhould be taken off, and planted in 
March, before the buds begin to ſwell, for they do not 
ſucceed fo well after; theſe cuttings ſhould be planted 
in ſmall pots filled with loamy earth, and the pots 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day; theſe 
will take good root in about four months, and may then 
be gradually inured to bear the open air, into which they 
ſhould be removed, and placed in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muſt be 
removed into the green- houſe ; the beſt time to lay down 
the layers of this plant is in the ſpring before the buds 
come out, and theſe willhe rooted by the ſame time the 
following year, when they may be cut off from the old 
plants, and planted each into a ſeparate pot filled with 


ſoft. Joamy earth. | 


The beſt time to remove or tranſplant this plant is, 
either in the ſpring, juſt before the buds begin to ſwell, 
or in autumn when. the leaves begin to drop; for in ſum- 
mer, when the plants are in full leaf, it will not be ſo 
proper to diſturb them, 

In winter theſe plants ſhould be placed in the green- 
houſe, for they are too tender to live abroad in England; 
but they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible in mild 
weather, as they only require to be protected from froſt, 
and after the leaves are fallen they will require very mo- 
derate watering; but in ſummer they ſhould have it more 
conſtantly in dry weather. 

The ſecond ſpecies may be raiſed from ſeeds : they 
muſt be ſown in ſpring on a moderate hot- bed. The 
plants, when come up, muſt have a little water carefully 
given them ; and when they have gained a little ſtrengrh, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into pots filled with the fol- 
lowing compoſt : equal parts of garden-mould and river- 
mud, with a ſmal! ſprinkling of coarſe ſand ; this ſhould 


be mixed at the time the ſeeds are ſown in the hot-bed. 


Set the pots up to the rim in a bark-bed of a moderate 
heat, and ſhaded till they are well rooted :; from this bed, 
when they have gained ſome height, they muſt be re- 
moved into another, firſt planting them into larger pots; 
and when they have been ſhaded in this, and watered 
till they have taken good root, they muſt be by degrees 
inured to the air. In the height of ſummer they may 


be expoſed among the green- houſe plants; but before the 


leaſt approach of cold, they muſt be houſed, firſt taken 
into the green-houſe, and then into the ſtove. 

This ſpecies may alſo be propagated by layers, in 
which method there is nothing particular, only obſerve to 
lay them into pots of the ſame compoſt; and when they 

have 
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have taken ſuſicient root, the may be treated in all 


reſpects as the others. This ſhrub will bear the open 
air, but it will never flower ſo well as in the ſtove. 
 GROTTO, a ſmall artificial edifice made in a gar- 
den, in imitation of a natural Grotto. The outſides of 
theſe Grottos are uſually adorned with ruſtic architecture, 
and their inſide with ſhell-work, coral, &c. and alſo 
furniſhed with various fountains and other ornaments. 
The following is eſteemed a good cement for Grotto- 
work. rages e 
Take two parts of white roſin, melt it clear, add to it 
four parts of bees-wax : when melted together, add fome 
duſt of the ſtone you deſign to cement, two or three 
parts, or ſo much as will give the cement the colour of 
the ſtone: to this add one part of the flower of ſulphur ; 
firſt incorporate all together over a gentle fire, and after- 
wards knead it with your hands in warm water; with 
this faſten the ſtones, ſhells, &c. after they are well 
dried, and warmed before the fire. 
GROVE, a ſmall wood impervious to the rays of the 
ſun. 

Groves are the greateſt ornaments of a garden; nor 
can a garden be complete that has not one or more of 
theſe. fa ſmail gardens there is ſcarce room to admit of 
groves of any extent; yet in theſe there ſhould be at leaſt 
one contrived, which ſhould be as large as the ground 
will allow of; and where theſe are ſmall, there is more 
{kill required inthe diſpoſition, to give them the appearance 
of being larger than they really are. 

Groves are of two ſorts, viz.. open and cloſe ; open 
Groves are ſuch as have large ſhady trees, which ſtand at 
ſuch cittances, as that their branches may approach ſo 
near to each other, as to prevent the rays of the ſun from 
penetrating through them: but as ſuch trees are a lon 
time in growing to a proper {;ze for affording a ſhade, fo 
where new Groves are planted, the trees muſt be placed 
cloſer together, in order to have ſhade as ſoon as poſſible; 
but in planing of theſe Groves, it is much the beſt way 
to diſpoſe all theſe trees ht rb which will give them 
a greater magnificence, and alſo form a ſhade ſooner than 
when the trees are planted i Fines ; for when the ſun 
{ſhines between the rows of trets, as it muſt do ſome part 
of the day in ſummer, the walks between them will be 
expoſed to the heat,-at ſuch'times, until the branches of 
theſe trees meet ; whereas, in the irregular plantations, 
the trees intervene, and obſtruct the direct rays of the 


1un. 


When a perſon, who is to lay out a garden, is fo 
happy as to meet with large full grown trees upon the 
ſpot, they ſhauld remain inviolate, if poſſible z for it will 
be better to put up with many inconveniencies, than to 
deſtroy theſe, which will . * an age to retrieve; ſo 
that nothing but that of offending the habitation, by 
being ſo near as to occaſion great damps, ſhould tempt 


'the cutting them down. 


Moſt of the Groves which have been planted in Eng- 
land, or thoſe celcbrated gardens in France, are only a 
few regular lines of trees, many of which join to the ha- 
bitation, or lead to ſome building, or other object: but 
theſe do not appear ſo grand, as thoſe which have been 
made in woods, where the trees have grown accidentally, 
and at irregular diſtances, where the trees have large ſpread- 
ing heads, and are left at ſuch diſtance as to permit the 
graſs to grow under them, then they afford the greateſt 
pleaſure ; for nothing is more noble than tine ſpreading 
trees with large ſtems, growing through graſs, eſpecially 
when the grals is well kept, and has a good verdure ; be- 
ſides molt of theſe planted Groves have generally a gravel 
walk, made in a {trait line between them; which greatly 
offends the ſight of perſons who have a true taſte: there- 
fore, whenever a gravel walk is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be carried through theſe Groves, it will be much better 
to twiſt it about, according as the trees naturally ſtand, 
than to attempt regularity : but dry walks under large 
trees are not ſo uſeful as in open places; becauſe the 
d:opping of the trees will render theſe walks uſeleſs, 
after rain, for a conſiderable time, 

Cloſe Groves have frequently large trees ſtanding in 
them; but che ground is filled under theſe with ſnrubs, 


| gardens, 
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or underwood; ſo: that the walks which are made in 


them are private, and ſcreened from the winds, whereby, 
they are made agreeable for walking, at ſuch times when 
the air is too violent or cold for walking in the more ex- 
poſed part of the garden. of ; "TY 
Theſe are often contrived ſo as to bound the open 
Groves, and frequently to hide the walls, or other in- 
cloſures of the garden: and when they are properly laid 
out, with dry walks winding through them, and on the 
ſides of theſe ſweet ſmelling ſhruhs and flowers irregularly 


planted, they have a charmingjeffect ; for here a perſon 


may walk in private, ſheltered from the inclemency of 
cold or violent winds, and enjoy the greateſt ſweets of 
the vegetable kingdom: theretore, where it can be ad- 
mitted, if they are continued round the whole ey loſure 
of the garden, there will be a much greater extent of 
walk : and theſe ſhrubs will appear the belt boundary 
where there are not fine proſpects to be gained, 

TT heſe cloſe Groves are by tie French termed boſquets 
from the Italian word boſquetto, which ſignifies a little 
wood ; and in moſt of the French gardens there are many 
of theſe planted ; but theſe are reduced to regular figures, 
as ovals, triangles, ſquares, and ſtars: but theſe have 
neither the beauty or uſe which thoſe have that are made 
irregularly, and whoſe walks are not ſhut on each fide b 
hedges, which prevents the eye from ſeeing the quarters 
and theſe want the fragrancy of the ſhrubs and flowers, 
which are the great delight of theſe private walks; add 
to this the keeping of the hedges in good order, is at- 
tended with a great expence; which is a capital thing to 
= conſidered in the making of gardens. MAilier's Gard. 

ict. | | 

GROUND-PINE, a ſpecies of Tree Germander. 
See the article Tree GERMAN DER. | 

GROUNDSEL, £rigeron, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the {yngene/ia polygamia ſuperflua, 
and of which there are twelve tpecies. 1. Grounadſel, 
with one flower on a foot- ſtalk, proceeding from the ſide 
of the ſtalk, and a rough cup. 2. Groundſel, with a 
paniculated ſtalk, ſingle flowers terminating the branches, 
and entire narrow leaves. 3. Groundſel, with a pani- 
culated {talk and flowers. 4. Groundſel, with the leaves 
curved at their baſe. 5, Groundſel, with many flowers 
upon a ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and the ſtalk- 
leaves half embracing the flowers, 6. Groundſel, with 
one flower upon alternate foot-ſtalks, 7. Groundſel, 
with two flowers on a iialk, and a hairy cup. 8. Ground- 
ſel, with one flower upon a ſtalk, and a hairy cup. . 
Groundſel, with one flower upon a ſtalk, and narrow, 
hairy, rough leaves. 10. Groundſel, with the flower- 
ſcales of the cup looſe, and , exceeding the flower. 11. 
Groundſel, with, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, hairy leaves, and 
cartilaginous ſerratures at the top. 12. Groundſel, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, one flower upon a branch, 
en 5 moi 4 in 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts are perennial plants, the 
firſt grows naturally in France, Spain, and Italy: and 
the ſecond is a native of Carolina. 

'The third and fourth ſorts are annual plants, and na- 
tives of America. | 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth ſpecies, 
are perennial plants, The tenth grows naturally in 
marſby places in Sicily. | 

The eleventh is a native of Virginia, and the twelfth 
of France and Syria, 

Culture of this GROUNDSEL. 

The two firſt ſpecies are propagatcd by ſeeds ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe ; when the plants come up, let them 
be thinned where they grow too cloſe, and kept clear 


from weeds, and the next autumn they may be tranſ- 
' planted to the places in which they are deſigned to re- 


main, which ſhould be in a dry ſoil and a ſunny expoſure. 
lhe third and fourth forts are only preſerved in botanic 
gardens for the ſake cf variety. The fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
venth, eighth, and ninth, are ſeldom admitted into 
gardens: the reſt are annuals. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, may be propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds, but they are ſeldom cultivated in 


GROUNDSEL, 


1 
GROUNDSEL, Senecio. Of this genus there are, 
according to Linnæus, twenty-ſeven ſpecies, ſixteen of 
which are cultivated in gardens. 1. Groundſel, with 
naked petals, torn leaves embracing the ſtalk, and an 


2. Groundſel, with naked 
florets, and a very long foot-ſtalk, which is almoſt 
naked, called China Root. 3. Groundſel, with radiated 
flowers, and crenated leaves, the lower ones of which 
are heart-ſhaped, and have foot-ſtalks, but the upper 
lyre-ſhaped and wing-pointed. 4. Groundſel, with ra- 
dated flowers three times the length of the leaves, and 
winged ſinuated leaves; 5. Groundſel, with radiated 
flowers, wing-pointed leaves, which are equal, and the 
midrib below narrowed. 6. Groundſel, with radiated 
flowers, and wing-pointed, multifid, linear leaves. 7. 
Groundſel, with radiated flowers, ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
which are acutely ſawed, a little hairy on their under- 
fide, and a cloſe ſtalk, 8. Groundſel, with radiated 
flowers growing in a corymbus, and ſpegr-ſhaped, ſawed, 
ſmooth leaves. 9. Groundſel; with radiated flowers 
—_ a corymbus, and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
alf embracing the ſtalk. 10. Groundſel, with radiated 
flowers growing in a corymbus, and ſword-ſhaped in- 
dented leaves, which half embrace the ſtalks, 17. 
Groundſel, with radiated flowers growing in a corymbus, 
the lower leaves oblong, - heart-ſhaped, ſawed, and thoſe 
- on the ſtalks ſpear-ſhaped, entire, embracing the ſtalks, 
12. Groundſel, with radiated flowers, half-winged leaves, 
which are downy on both ſides, ſegments which are 
ſomewhat indented, and a roundiſh corymbus of flowers, 
13. Groundſel, with radiated flowers, oblong, heart- 
| ſhaped, rough-pointed, ſawed leaves, embracing the 
ſtalks, which are ſhrubby. - 14. Groundſel, with radi- 
ated flowers, arrow-pointed indented leaves, embracing 
the ſtalks, which are ſhrubby. 15. Groundſel, with 
radiated flowers, oval, fleſhy leaves, which are ſome- 
what indented, and a ſhrubby ftalk. 16. Groundſel, 
with naked flowers, linear hairy leaves, growing in 
cluſters, and an under-ſhrub ſtalk. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in North America; this 
is an annual plant: the ſtalk is round channelled and 
hairy; it riſes three feet high, is garniſhed with torn 
leaves, which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe; the 
flowers are produced in a ſort of umbel on the top of the 
ſtalks, compoſed of florets, having no rays ; they are of 
a dirty white, and are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, 
crowned with a long down. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Madraſs : this has a 
perennial root, which is compoſed of ſome thick fleſhy 
tubres, ſending out many fibres ; the leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Turnep, but are ſmooth. The flower 
ſtalk is lender, almoſt naked, and riſes a foot and a half 
high, ſuſtaining at the top a few yellow flowers, com- 

ſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, having no rays or 
=" tang theſe are ſucceeded by oval feeds, crowned with 
down, but they rarely ripen'in England. 

The third ſort is a native of North America; this 
hath a perennial root, from which come out many 
round iſh leaves upon long, flender, hairy foot-ſtalks, of 
a purpliſh colour on their under fide, crenated on their 


erect herbaceous ſtalk. 


| 


edges. The ſtalks riſe near two feet high, garniſhed. 


with a few leaves, which are indented on each ſide in 
form of a lyre ; the upper part of the ſtalk divides into 
ſeveral ſlender long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one erect 
flower, compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets in the 
center, and a few female florets from the rays or border. 
They are yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds, crowned 
with down. | 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of Africa; this has an 
herbaceous perennial ſtalk, which riſes about two feet 
and a half high, garniſhed at bottom with narrow leaves, 
which are ſituated on the fides, fo as to reſemble winged 
leaves. The upper leaves are ſmall, and embrace the 


ſtalks; they are very clammy, and ſtick to the fingers 
on being handled; the upper part of the ſtalk divides 
into ſeveral very long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one 
yellow radiated flower. The plants continue in flower |- 
moſt part of the ſummer, and the feeds ſometimes ripen 
in autumn, 
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The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it is an annual plant, which hath many herba- 
ceous branching ſtalks, that riſe near three feet high, 
garniſhed with equal wing-pointed leaves. The flowers 
are produced in bunches on the top of the ſtalks; they 
are derte and radiated, the borders or rays being of a 
beautiful purple colour, and the middle of a diſk yellow. 
Theſe _ flower from July till the froſt ſtops them, 
and make a fine appearance. | 

The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps and * 
renees; this hath a perennial root and an annual ſtaſk. 
The root is compoſed of a great number of long ſlender 


fibres; the ſtalks riſe two feet high, and become a little 


ligneous in autumn : they are garniſhed with very narrow 
wing-pointed leaves; the flowers are yellow, and are 
procuced in bunches on the top of the ſtalks ; they have 
rays or borders, reſembling thoſe of the other ſpecies, - 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally about Paris, by the 
ſides of waters and in moiſt meadows. The root is pe- 
rennial ; the ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, are cloſe 
channelled, and garniſhed with ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
which are hairy, and ſharply ſawed on their edges; the 
upper part of the ſtalk divides into ſeveral flender foot- 
ſtalks, ſuſtaining yellow radiated flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by downy ſeeds in autumn, ſoon after which 
| the ſtalks decay to the root. „ . 
The eighth ſort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
mountains, and is ſometimes found growing in low 
marſhy places, in the iſle of Ely. This hath a creeping 
root, by which it ſpreads wherever it is once eſtabliſhed 
the ſtalks of this riſe four feet high, garniſhed with 
ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their edges, and 
placed alternate; The flowers are yellow; radiated, 
and are produced in a ſort of corymbus on the top of the 
ſtalk, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds, having down. 
The ninth ſpecies is a native of France: this has ſome 
reſemblance to the eighth, but the root does not creep 
like that; The leaves are ſhorter ; the ſerratures on 
their edges are very ſmall : they embrace the ſtalks with 
their baſe, and end in ſharp points. The flowers are 
produced in larger and looſer bunches on the top of the 
ſtalk, and are of a paler yellow colour than thoſe of the 
former, | ET i 4 
The tenth ſpecies grows naturally in the Levant ; 
this hath a perennial root. The lower leaves are long, 
ſmooth, and ſomewhat ſhaped like a ſcymitar, the mid- 
rib being curved outward towards the point, and lightly 
indented on their edges; the ſtalk riſes ſix feet high, 
garniſhed with leaves, growing ſmaller towards the top 
of the ſtalk, The flowers terminate the ſtalk in a com- 
pact corymbus ; they are of a deep yellow, and have rays 
like thoſe of the former ſorts; | | 
The eleventh ſort is a native of North America; this 
has a perennial root, from which come out ſmooth, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, ſlightly indented on their edges, a 
little downy on their under fide. The ſtalk riſes three 
feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, 
embracing them; the flowers terminate the ſtalk in a 
cloſe compact corymbus; they are of a deep yellow 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds; which ripen ih 
autumn. Sr +. 
The twelfth ſort grows 2 on the Alps; this is 
a perennial plant, of low growth. The ſtalks ſeldom 
riſe a foot high; the whole plant is covered with a ve 
white hoary down; the leaves are winged and indented; 
the flowers are collected into a cloſe round corymbus, on 
the top of the ſtalk, of a gold colour, and are radiated; 
theſe are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in England. 
The thirteenth ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby, branching ſtalk, fix or 
ſeven feet high, cloſely garniſhed with rough leaves, 
whoſe baſe embraces the ſtalks ; they are ſtiff, hairy, of 
a dark green colour, oblong, heart-ſhaped, and indented 
on their edges. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, which are of a bright yellow colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn, nn 
The fourtcenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a very branching ſhrubby ſtalk, 
which riſes four or five _ high, garniſhed with ſtiff 
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| Hope. This has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes ſeven or 


to the branches ; they are of a deep green on their upper 


The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by parting the roots | 


autumn, and planted in an eaſt border, allowing each 


| ſpread and encreaſe too faſt, where they are not con- 


G R O 


leaves, whoſe baſe embraces the ſtalks ; they are irre- | 
gular in their figure, deeply cut on their edges, and of a | 
grey colour on their under ſide, The flowers grow in 
ooſe bunches at the end of the branches, of a pale yel- 
low colour. This ſort flowers great part of ſummer, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, | 4 
The fifteenth ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 


eight feet high, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, in- 

dented on their edges, The flowers are produced. in looſe 

bunches at the extremity of the branches, almoſt 

in the form of an umbel; they are of a pale yellow 
colour. 

The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. This is a perennial plant from whoſe roots 
ariſe ſeveral hairy herbaceous ſtalks four feet high, gar- 
niſhed with hairy linear leaves in cluſters, which fit cloſe 


* 


ſide, and pale on their under. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches in cloſe bunches, form- 
ed like umbels of a gold colour, but have no rays or 
borders, only hermaphrodite florets, which are included 
in one common impalement. 
Culture of the GROUNDSEL. + | 

The firſt ſpecies may be propagated, by ſowing. the 
ſeeds on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are 
come up fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted to 
another hot-bed to bring them forward, and afterwards | 
they may be planted in a warm border, where they will 
flower in July, and their ſeeds will ripen in autumn. | 
This plant is ſeldom in other than botanic gardens for 
the ſake of variety. 


in the fpring. The off-ſets ſhould be planted in pots, | 
filled with light earth, and plunged into the tan-bed in | 
the ove, and treated in the ſame way as other tender | 
exotics. | 

The third ſort is propagated by off-ſets, which come 
out in plenty from the root ; theſe may be ſeparated in 


plant two feet room to ſpread. When they have taken 
new root, they will require no other care, but to keep 
them clean from weeds. 3 

The fourth ſpecies may be propagated by cutting off 
the ſide ſhoots in any of the ſummer months, and plant- 
ing them in a ſnady border, where in ſix weeks they will 
root, and may then be taken up, and planted in pots, 
placing them in the ſhade till they have taken new root; 
then they may be removed to an open ſituation, and in 
autumn they muſt be placed under a frame, where they 
may be ſcreened from hard froſts, for they will not live 
abroad in winter here. | 3 

The fifth ſort is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove they may 
be tranſplanted about the border of the flower-garden. 
The ſeeds ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, there will plenty of plants riſe the ſpring follow- 
ing without further care. 3 3 

he fixth ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a bed of loamy earth, where it 1s expoſed 
only to the morning ſun, and the plants will riſe better 
than in a warmer ſituation. When the plants are fit to 
remove, they may be tranſplanted in a ſhady border, 
where they may remain till autumn, obſerving to keep 
them clear from weeds all the ſummer ; then they ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the place where they are to remain. 
The following ſummer the plants will flower and pro- 
duce ripe ſeeds, and the roots will continue, if they are 
in a ſhady ſituation and a loamy ſoil. 

The Se- eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
ſpecies are eaſily propagated by ſeeds or parting of their 
roots ; the latter is generally practiſed when the plant is 
once obtained, as that is the moſt expeditious method, 
eſpecially for the eighth ſort, whoſe roots are apt to 


fined. The beſt time to, tranſplant and divide theſe 
roots is in autumn, when their ſtalks decay, that they 


are too large for ſma 


| G U A 
may get good rogtiag before the ſpring. Theſe plants 


gardens, ſo are proper furniture 
for large borders in extenſive gardens, for they ſhould 
have at leaſt four feet allowed to each. | 


The twelfth ſpecies is propagated by flipping off the | 


head in the autumn, and planting-them in a bed of 
loamy earth in a ſhady ſituation, where they will put 
out roots, and may afterwards be tranſplanted into an 
eaſt border, where they may have the morning ſun only, 
for this plant loves a gentle loamy foil, and a ſituation 
not too much expoſed to the ſun... | 3 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth 
ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds or cuttings, but the lat- 
ter being the moſt expeditious method is generally prac- 


tiſed. If the cuttings are planted in a ſhady border 


during any of the ſummer months, they will readily 


take root; they then ſhould be taken up, and each plant- 


ed in a ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſhade till they 


have taken new root: then they may be removed to. a 


more open ſituation, where they may remain till there is 
danger of ſharp froſt, when they ſhould be removed in- 
to the green-houſe, for they are too tender to live in the 
open air through the winter in England. 1. 
African-tree GROUNDSEL, a ſpecies of foreign 
Coltsfoot. See the article Fox EICN Col rSsroor. 
GUAJACUM, Lignum Vitæ, or Pockwoed, a genus 


of plants of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Guaja- 


cum with obtuſe lobes placed by pairs. 2. Guajacum 
with many 'pair of obtuſe lobes. 3. Guajacum with 
many pair of acute-pointed leaves, 9 7 

The firſt and ſecond fpecies are natives of moſt of the 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. The firſt is a large tree; 
the "bark is hard, brittle, browniſh, and not very thick. 
The wood is firm, ſolid, ponderous, very reſinous, of 
a blackiſh yellow colour in the middle, and has a hot 
aromatic taſte. The ſmaller branches bave an aſh-co- 
loured bark, the leaves are divided by pairs, each pair 


having two pair of ſmall, oval, blunt pinnæ, of a ſtiff 


conſiſtence, and a lucid green. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters at the ends of the branches, compoſed 
of five oval concave petals of a fine blue colour. This 
2 is the common Lignum Vitæ, or Guajacum of the 
ops. E | . 
The ſecond ſpecies has many ſmall leaves placed along 
the midrib by pairs, which are rounded and obtuſe at 
their ends, but narrow at their baſe : they are of the 
ſame conſiſtence as thoſe of the former ſort, but of a 
darker green. The flowers are produced in looſe bunches 
towards the end of the branches; they are of a fine 


blue colour, and their petals are fringed on their 


Good Hope, and has long been an inhabitant of ſome 
curious gardens both in England and Holland. It re- 
tains its leaves, which are of a beautiful green, all the 
year ; but ſeldom produces*flowers here. fy 5 
Culture f the GUAJACUM, | 


-The firſt and ſecond ſpecies can only be propagated | 


by {eeds, which muſt be procured from the countries 
where they naturally grow, as freſh as poſlible, otherwiſe 


they will not ſucceed, Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots, 
and plunged into a good hot-bed. If the ſeeds are 
good, and the bed of a proper temperature of heat, the 


plants will appear in ſix or eight weeks after, and in fix 


weeks or two months more will have attained ſtrength 


ſufficient for tranſplanting, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken out of the pots, fo-as to preſerve their roots 
as entire as poſſible, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and plunged into a new hot-bed of tanners bark, 
where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have 
taken freſh root; after which they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender exotics from the warm 


countries, admitting a large ſhare of free air to them 


when the weather is warm. | | 

While the plants are young, they may be kept during 
the ſummer ſeaſon in a hor-bed' of tanners bark under a 
frame; but in autumn they muſt be removed into the 
bark-ſtove, and plunged into the hct-bed of tan, where 


they 5 


edges. TS | 
The third ſpecies grows naturally at the Cape of 


* 
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ey ſhould conſtantly remain, and muſt be treated 


in the ſame manner as other tender plants; being 
careful not to give them too much water in winter, and 
in ſummer admitting a large ſhare of free air to them 


every day. | ; 

| With this treatment the plants will thrive very well, 
but being plants of low growth in their own country, 
cannot be expected to make great progreis in Eu- 


rope. 
8 he chird ſpecies is, with difficulty, propagated b 
layers, and is of very flow growth. The plants will 
live in a good green-houſe in winter, and in ſummer 
ſhould be placed abroad with other green-houſe plants. 

GUAYAVA, or Bay-Plum, Pſidium, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnæus among the icoſandria monogy- 
nia, and of which there are two ſpecies. 1. Guayaya 
with angular branches, oval veined leaves, and a large 
fruit, or the common red Guayava, 2. Guayava with 
oblong oval leaves, which are veined, and a ſmall ſweet 
ſcented fruit, or the ſmall white Guayava. 
The firſt ſpecies has a thick trunk which riſes to the 
height of twenty feet, and is covered with a ſmooth 
bark. The branches are angular; the leaves oval, hav- 
ing a ſtrong midrib, and many veins running toward 
the ſides, of a light green colour, ſtanding oppolite 
upon very ſhort footſfalks. From the wings of the 
leaves the flowers come out upon footſtalks, about an 
inch and a half long. Fheſe are ſucceeded by a large 
oval fruit, ſhaped like a pomegranate, having one cel] 
filled with ſmall ſeeds; the fruit when ripe has an agree- 
-able odour: and is eaten in the Weſt-Indies both by men 
and beaſts, pt 2 | 

The leaves of the ſecond ſpecies are much like thoſe 
of the former, but the branches of the tree are not ſo 


angular; the flowers are much ſmaller, and the fruit is ne 


larger than a middling Gooſeberry, but when ripe has a 
very ſtrong aromatic flavour. This flowers in June, and 
the fruit ripens in autumn. 2 

There is a third ſort of this genus with a large white 
fruit, ſuppoſed to be a variety of the firſt ſpecies, ariſing 
from the ſame feeds, as it is often found intermixed with 


it. It differs from it in the colour of the midrib of the 


leaves, which in this are pale, but thoſe of the forme: 

are red. The flowers and fruit of this are larger, and 

the inſide of the fruit is white, 
Culture of the GUAYAVA. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which when 
brought over in the entire fruit, gathered full ripe, will 
ſucceed with greater certainty. Theſe ſhould be ſown 
in pots filled with kitchen-garden earth, and plunged in- 
to a hot-bed of tanners bark, and in ſix weeks, if the 
ſeeds are good, the plants will appear, when they muſt 
have free airadmitted to them in proportion to the warmth 
to the ſeaſon. As ſoon as the plants have obtained 
ſtrength enough to be removed, they muſt each be tranſ- 
planted into a ſmall pot, filled with the ſame ſort of 
earth, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading them 
from. the ſun till they have taken new root; after which 
they ſhould have a large ſhare of freſh air admitted to 
them every day in warm weather to prevent their draw 
ing up weak, and in ſummer they muſt frequently be re- 
freſhed with water. 

In autumn they muſt be plunged into the tan- bed in 
the ſtove, where, during winter, they ſhould be kept in 
a moderate degree of warmth, and not have too much 
water, but in ſummer they will require plenty of wet, and 
in hot weather a great ſhare of air, With this manage- 
ment the plants will produce flowers and fruit the third 
year, and may be preſerved a long time. 

GUELDER-ROSE, a ſpecies of Viburnum, ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria trigynia, and of which 
there are two ſpecies. 1. Guelder-Roſe with lobated 
leaves placed on glandulous footſtalks, or the common 
Guelder-Roſe. 2. American Guelder- Roſe with acute- 
pointed ſawed leaves, and white flowers. | 

The firſt ſpecies in its wild ſtate is a native of our own 
country, and almoſt every other part of Europe: the 


ſkilful 


plants, of which there are five ſpecies, 


6 U 1 


Dutch firſt brought it from their meadows into gardens, 
and gave it that round fulneſs of the bunch of flowers. From 
them it obtained the name of Guelder-Roſe, but is pro- 
perly called Guelderland-Roſe. , 

he root ſpreads far, the ſtem is lender, the bark 
brown, and the wood white and brittle; the leaves are 
large and divided into three or more parts, nearly to the 
footſtalk which is glandulous. Theſe parts are called 
the lobes of a divided leaf; and hence the leaf itſelf is 
named lobated. The flowers are extremely beautiful, 
but their conſpicuous elegance is owing more to their diſ- 
poſition than their ſingle form, for they are ſmall. In 
the re-wild ſtate a few large, white, diſtin flowers edge 
the general umbel, and the reſt are ſmall, cluſtered to- 
gether, and yellowiſh ; opening later, and having little 
beauty: but of thoſe which have been raiſed in gardens, 


| the flowers are of the large, diſtin, white kind; and 


inſtead of edging a flat umbel, they are cluſtered into a 
perfect globular tuft. Each is placed in its proper cup, 
which is ſmall, dented in five places, and permanent. 
The body of the flower is formed of a ſingle petal, tubu- 
lar a little way at the baſe; expanded thence in a cam- 
panulated form, and eut into five regular obtuſe ſeg- 
ments, which naturally turn back at the end: in each 
ſtand five ſmall filaments with rounded buttons and under 
the receptacle is a roundiſh rudiment, from which, in 
the place of a ſtyle, riſes a gland of a pear-like ſhape, 
with three obtuſe heads. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Carolina, and ſome 
other parts of North America: this riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk eight or ten feet high, ſending out many branches, 
which are covered with a ſmooth purple bark garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped—oval leaves, ending in acute points; 
they are deeply ſawed on their edges, having many 


ſtrong veins, and ſtand upon very long flender foot- 


{talks oppoſite. The flowers are white, and the berries 
are red when ripe. \ 
Culture of the GutLper-Rose. 

In order to bring both to their full perfection, the 
PRI muſt chuſe a piece of ground near'which there 
s water, and digging out the mould to ſome depth he 
muſt fill up the place with fine black meadow earth, 
mixed with a third part of pond-mud, and a little rotted 
cow-dung. | 

He muſt then chuſe ſome ſuckers from the root of a 
thriving tree, that has ſtood where there is moiſture, and 
conſequently bears tolerable tufts of flowers. Let him 
plant thefe ſuckers in the above compoſts where they 
will require no other care but covering the-ground about 
their ſtems the firſt winter, and frequent gentle water- 
ings the ſucceeding ſpring. The time for planting theſe 
ſuckers is in September: and they may be either planted 
out into a nurſery for three years; and then brought in- 
to the 2 in their full perfection, or ſet at once in 
their place. The circumſtances of the garden muſt de- 
termine this; but the planting the ſuckers at once where 
they are to remain, is the ſecure way to have handſome 
ſhrubs. There is great advantage in the hardineſs of 
this ſhrub : it is able to bear any ſeverity of cold; the 
north winds never hurt it, and nothing is to be feared 
for it but drought and too much ſun. | | 

Therefore, let the gardener ſelect for it ſuch parts of 


| his gzound as will ſcarce ſuit with any thing beſide : a 


damp bottom we have named already, and where there 
is ſuch a requiſite it cannot fail. 1 
Some propagate it by layers; but this is a tedious me- 
thod. They require to be laid deep, and to have fre- 
quent waterings. In a year from the laying they may be 
tranſplanted for uſe, and they will grow freely; but they 
are no way preferable to thofe ſuckers the root furniſhes 
naturally, and which require only to be taken up and 
put into the ground. The beſt height for this ſhrub is 
about nine feet: it will grow more if permitted, but a 
ardener will chuſe to give it a good full head 
at this height, and it will be covered at this ſeaſon with 

flowers. 5 
GUILANDINA, or NICK AR-I REE, a genus of 
1. Prickly Gui- 
landina 
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landina, with doubly winged leaves, whoſe lobes are | 


oval, oppoſite, and entire, called Yellow Nickar. 2. 
Prickly Guilandina, with oval, ſmall leaves, placed op- 
polite, and ſitting cloſe, called Grey Nickar. 3. Smooth 
Guilandina, with doubly winged leaves. 4. Smooth 


Guilandina, with winged leaves, whoſe under ſmall 


leaves are trifoliate, called Morunga. 5. Guilandina, 
with ſmooth branches, doubly winged leaves, but thoſe 
at the top and bottom ſingly winged, commonly called 
Canada Nickar-tree, 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies grow naturally in moſt of 
the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where they twine their 


{talks about any neighbouring ſupport, and riſe to the- 


height of twelve or fourteen feet, The leaves of the 
firſt ſort are near a foot and a half long, compoſed of ſix 
or ſeven pair of pinnz, 'or wings, each of which has as 
many pair of lobes, or ſmall Jeaves, ſet along the mid- 
rib; theſe are oval and entire. The foot-ſtalk, or prin- 
cipal mid-rib of the leaf, is armed with ſhort, crooked 
thorns, which ate placed irregularly ; the ſtalks are alſo 
cloſely armed with the like thorns, which are larger. 
The ſtalks at firſt grow erect, but as they advance, twine 


about any ſupport which is near them, being too weak 


to ſtand without it. The flowers are ſituated at the 
wings of the ſtalks, in long ſpikes ; they are compoſed of 
five concave, yellow petals, which are equal; in the 
center is "ſituated the oblong germen, ſurrounded by ten 
ſtamina. After the flower is paſt, the germen becomes a 
pod about three inches long, and two broad, cloſely 


armed with flender ſpines, opening with two valves, 


each incloſing two hard ſeeds, about the fize of a ſmall 
hazel-nut, 7. yellowiſh colour. 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt, in having much 
ſmaller leaves, which are ſet cloſer together; and below 
each pair of lobes are placed two ſhort, ſtiff, crooked 
ſpines, which are placed oppoſite ; the flowers are of a 

eeper yellow colour than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and the 
ſeeds are of an aſh colour. 

The third ſpecies has an upright ſtem, of a large ſize, 
divided into many branches, The leaves are ſmooth, 
doubly-winged, and placed oppoſite; they are oval, but 
end in a point, and are of a light green colour. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Ceylon, 
and in ſeveral places on the Malabar coaſt. This, 


where it is a native, riſes to the height of twenty-five or 


thirty feet, with a ſtrong ſtem, covered with a ſmooth 
bark, which in the young branches is green, but on the 
older it is of an aſh colour. The root is knobbed and 
very thick, this, when young, is ſcraped and uſed by 
the inhabitants as Horſe-radiſh in Europe, having much 
the ſame hot taſte. The branches are decorated with 
winged leaves; thoſe which are ſituated at the baſe have 


but three leaves: but above, the leaves are branched out 


into ſeveral diviſions, which are again divided into 
ſmaller, which have five or fix pair of oval lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one: they are of a light green, and a 
little hoary on their under fide, 'The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe bunches from the ſides of the branches, 


* 


compoſed of an unequal number of petals, from five to 


ten; they have ten ſhort ſtamina ſurrounding the germen, | 
which afterwards turn to a long taper pod, including | 


ſeveral angular ſeeds, covered with a thin membrane; 
theſe have a flavour like the root. | 

'The fifth ſort is a native of Canada, where it riſes 
with an erect ſtem to the height of thirty feet or more, 
dividing into many branches, which are covered with a 
bluiſh, aſh-coloured bark, very ſmooth. The leaves 
are large, winged, of an oval ſhape, very fmooth, and 
entire, but are ranged alternate on the mid-rib ; theſe 
fall off in autumn, and new ones come out late in the 
ſpring. 


Culture of the GuiLANDINA. 
The four firſt ſpecies, being natives of warm coun- 


tries, will not live through the winter in our climate, 


unleſs they are plunged into the tan- bed in a warm ſtove. 
They are propagated by ſeeds ; but thoſe of the two firſt 


| forts are ſo hard, that unleſs they are ſoaked two or three 


days in water, before they are put into the ground, or 


placeg, under the pots in the tan- bed, to ſoften their 
1 ; l 
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covers, they will remain years in the ground without 
vegetating. | 

When the plants come up they will be fit to remove in 
a ſhort time, when they ſhould be tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners-bark, ſhading them till they have taken 
freſh root, after which they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender exotics, giving them a large 
ſhare of air in warm weather, and but little water. 
When the plants are grown too high to remain an 
longer in the frames, they muſt be removed into the bark- 
ſtove, and plunged into the hot-bed, where they will 
make great progreſs, provided they have not too much 
water, eſpecially during the winter ſeaſon ; for much 
moiſture in cold weather would injure the plants greatly, 

The fifth ſpecies is propagated by cutting off ſome of 
the roots and planting them in pots, which ſhould be 
plunged into a gentle hot-bed, which will cauſe them 
to ſhoot upward, ſo may be taken from the old root and 
multiplied. It requires a light ſoil, not too moiſt, and 
ay — abroad in the open air, as they are never hurt 

y froſt. 

GUNDELIA, a genus of plants, for which there is 
no Engliſh name. 

There is but one ſpecies of this genus, of which there 
are two varieties, 1. Eaſtern Gundelia, with prickly 
bear's-breech leaves, deep purple flowers, and a head 
covered with a down, like a cobweb. 2. Eaſtern Gun- 
delia, with a prickly bear's-breech leaf, and a ſmooth 


head. 


This plant is a native of ſeveral places in the Levant. 


The ſtalks ſeldom riſe more than two feet high. The 


under leaves are long, narrow, and ſawed on their edges, 
their teeth ending in a ſpine; the other leaves are broader, 
and irregularly flaſhed ts the mid-rib, and armed at the 
points with — prickles, The ftalks divide upward 
into ſeveral branches, and each is terminated by a coni- 
cal head of flowers, reſembling thoſe of Fuller's Thiſtle, 
being ſurrounded at the baſe by a circle of long, narrow, 


prickly leaves, | 
| Culture of the GUNDELIA, 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be 
fown the beginning of March in a warm border of freſh 
earth, in the place where the plants are deſigned to 
remain ; for theſe plants having top-roots, which run 
very deep in the ground, will not bear tranſplanting. 

hen the plants come up, they muſt be carefully 

cleared from weeds ; and as they grow large, they ſhould 
be thinned, leaving the plants, which are deſigned to 
remain, about two feet aſunder, that they may have 
room to ſpread ; after this they only require to be kept 
clean from weeds. In about two years the plants will 
produce their flowers, which make a fine appearance 
among other hardy plants in the pleaſure-garden, The 
roots will continue ſeveral years in a dry ſoil. 
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ARD BEAM. See the article HoRN BEAM. 


HARE-BELL, a ſpecies of Hyacinth, which grows 
naturally in woods, and near hedges in ſeveral parts of 
England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens, 

ARE'S-EAR, Bupleurum, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the pentandria digynia, and of which 
he enumerates thirteen ſpecies, but of theſe, two only are 
cultivated, except in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety, viz: 1. Shrubby Hare's-Ear, with oblong, oval, 
entire leaves, commonly called Shrubby Ethiopian Hart- 
wort, 2. Shrubby Hare's-Ear, the ſpring leaves of 
which are decompounded, plain, and cut, and the 
ſummer leaves thread-ſhaped, angular, and trifid. 

The firſt ſpecies has a woody ſtem, which ſends out 
many branches on every ſide, ſo as to form à large head 

| or 


bo A 


or buſh. 'The leaves are ſtiff, ſmooth, oblong, oval, 


and of a ſea-green colour. The ends of the branches 
are terminated by umbels of yellow flowers. This ſhrub 
riſes to the height of five or fix feet, forming a large re- 
gular buſh, which makes an elegant appearance; and 
the leaves continuing green throughout the year, renders 
it very valuable, 


The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 


Hope; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the fame height as 


the former, ſending out ſome fide branches, which in 
the ſpring have their lower parts decorated with leaves 
compoſed of many ſmall plain lobes, which are finely cut, 
and of a fine ſea-green colour ; theſe leaves ſoon fall off, 
and the upper part of the branches are cloſely covered 
with long ruſh-like leaves, having four angles, which 
come out in cluſters from each joint. The flowers grow 
in ſpreading umbels at the extremity of the branches, 
which are ſmall and of an herbaceous colour, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong channelled ſeeds, 
Culture of the HARE's-EAR, 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in pots, and in winter ſheltered under 
a hot-bed frame. In the ſpring the cuttings will put out 
roots, but they will not be fit to tranſplant till the 
autumn following ; therefore the pots ſhould be placed 
in a ſhady ſituation in ſummer. 

The young plants may be planted in a nurſery bed at 
two feet diſtance, for a year or two, till they get ſtrength, 
and then tranſplanted where they are to remain. The 
moſt proper place for them is among ever-green ſhrubs 
of the ſame growth, where they will make an agreeable 
variety. | | 

The ſecond ſpecies is alſo propagated by cuttings, 
which in April muſt be planted in pots, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, where they will ſoon take root, 
after which they ſhould by degrees, be inured to the open 
air ; and after having obtained ſtrength, they may be 
planted each into a ſeparate pot, obſerving to place them 
in the ſhade till they have taken freſh root, when they 
may be placed with other exotic plants in a ſheltered 
ſituation, where they may remain till the autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and placed 
with ſuch hardy plants as require a large ſhare of air in 
mild weather, and only require protection from the 
froit, 

HARTWORT, . Tordylium, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria digynia, and of which 
there are ſeven ſpecies. 1. Hartwort, with the involucra 
longer than the umbels. 2. Hartwort, with the partial 
involucra of the length of the petals, and with oval, 
Jagged lobes. 3. Hartwort, with the umbels growing 
at a diſtance, winged leaves, with the lobes roundiſh 
and jagged. 4. Hartwort, with the rays of the umbel 
cloſed together, and the lobes of the leaves ſpear-ſhaped 
and cut like ſaws. 5. Hartwort, with almoſt naked um- 
bels cloſed together, winged leaves, and the lobes of the 
leaves ſpear-ſhaped, and cut like ſaws. 6. Hartwort, 
with cloſed umbels, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, wing- 
pointed lobes; or Hedge Parſley. 7. Hartwort, with 
tingle ſeſſile umbels, and the outer tides of the ſeeds 
prickly ; or Knotted Parſley. + 

All theſe ſpecies are natives of Italy, and other parts 
of Europe. 

Culture of the HARTWwoORT. 

They are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
| ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, when the 
plants will ſoon appear, and are very hardy, ſo that 
they require no farther care, but to keep them clean from 
weeds; and where they come up too cloſe together, they 
ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them fix inches aſunder. 

In June following the plants will flower, And their 
ſeeds will ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter 
on the ground, will produce a ſupply of plants without 
any trouble, | 

Theſe plants will grow on any ſoil or ſituation, ſo 
may be put into any obſcure part of the garden. 

hrubby Ethiopian HARTWORT,, a ſpecies of Hare's- 
ear. See the article HARE's-EAR. a 
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HAWKWEED, Hieracium, a genus of plants, ran- 
ged by Linnæus among the /yngeneſia polygamia equalis 
and of which there are twenty-ſix pecies : few of them 
are admitted into gardens; among the moſt beautiful of 
bee = allowed 3 1 there is the Cog 

awkweed, ſometimes called Golden Mouſe 
W the Collier. N 

e root is oblong, purpliſh at the head, whi 
and hung with — tick fibres; beſides theſe, 22 
out every way a kind of tendrils, which take root again 
at their ends, and ſpread and propagate it abundant! 
The leaves are numerous and large : their colour is a 
_ blackiſh green, and they are covered with firm and 
ſtiff whitiſh hairs : they are oblong, undivided, and of a 
moderate breadth. The ſtalk is ſimple, upright, round 
and almoſt naked: a ſingle, ſmall leaf, ſometimes ad- 
heres to it, rarely more. Its colour is a paler green than 
that of the leaves, and it is covered with the ſame kind 
of hairyneſs : it does not divide into branches, but at the 
top ſpreads out into a tufted head of flowers. The bottom 
of the hairs, which cover the ſtalk, are black, and they 
appear at a diſtance as ſo many black ſpots upon its ſur- 
face; the height of the ſtalks is a foot and a half, and 
the crown of flowers at its ſummit is often five inches in 
diameter; but where there are fewer of them they are 
finer. Each flower is ſurrounded by a rough, blackiſh 
cup, and is itſelf rounded, radiated, and of a very fine 
orange colour. One flower always ſhews itſelf upon the 
plant, and paſſes through its ſtate of perfection, before 
the others open; this is the moſt perfect and moſt beau- 
tiful: from this the ſeeds ſhould be ſaved. The cup is 
thick, and compoſed of many narrow and unequal ſcales 
placed lengthways, and incumbent; in this ſtands the 
general flower, which is compoſed of many floſcules, laid 
in a regular manner, one over another, and all of the 
ſame ſtructure, Each floſcule is formed of a ſingle petal, 
and is flat, narrow, and when perfect, cut in five places 
at the end, To each of theſe floſcules belong the male 
and female parts of impregnation ; the male parts are 
five very ſhort filaments, with oblong and tubulated but- 
tons, growing together in form of a cylinder; the ſtyle 
is ſimple, of the length of the filaments, and has a double 
head, the two parts of which are equal; this riſes from 
the rudiment of the ſeed, which, when it ripens, is 
winged with down. ts 
Culture of the Orange HawKkwteep. 

It may be propagated by ſeeds ſown in March, upon a 
border, with an aſpect to the eaſt, The plants, when 
come up, muſt be kept clean from weeds ; and when the 


are ſtrong enough to be removed, which they will be 


about the beginning of June, let them be tranſplanted 
into a ſhady border of undunged ground, at the diſtance 
of ſix inches aſunder. If the weather ſhould prove dry 

let them be watered till they have taken new root ; after 
which, if they are kept clean from weeds, they will re- 
quire no other culture. In the autumn they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain; the fol- 
lowing ſummer they will flower, and produce ripe ſeeds; 
and the roots will continue ſome years, if they are not 
planted in a rich or moiſt ſoil ; they may be alſo propa- 
gated by off-ſets, or parting of the roots in autumn. After 
this, they will increaſe faſt by the root; but as the pro- 
pagation by ſeed is ſo eaſy, it is beſt to do it every year 

for the flowers never are ſo perfect as on the firſt 
blowing. | 

The ſame culture is proper for every ſpecies of this 
genus, which is admitted into gardens. 

Baſtard AAWKWEED, Creſpis, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the /yngene/ia polygamia æqualis, 
and of which there are four ſpecies. 1. Baſtard Hawk- 
weed, with a Dandelion leaf, and a ſoft red lower. 2. 
Baſtard Hawkweed, with hairy, wild ſuccory leaves, 
ſmelling like Caſtor, 3. Baflard Hawkweed, with 
flowers black in the middle; or Spaniſh Hawkweed. 
4. Baſtard Hawkweed, with a Viper's-graſs leaf; or 
Alpine Hawkweed. 3 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally in England, and others are weeds 
in different parts of Europe. 
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\ branching ſtalks, which grow a foot and a half high. 


are each terminated by one large radiated flower, of a 


won 
2 
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Nut. 2. The Filbert. 3. Byzantine Nut. 
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The firſt ſpecies is a native of Apulia ; it has many 


Tpear-ſhaped leaves, which ſpre:d on the ground, and 
are deeply jagged on their ſides; between theſe riſe the 


The leaves are oblong, deeply indented on their edges, 
and embtacing the ſtalks with their baſe. Theſe ſtalks 


ſoft red colour, compoſed of many half florets, which 
are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, crowned with a feathery 
down. It is an annual plant. 

The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, and in Italy. This is a biennial plant, and 
ſometimes, when it is in poor ground, it will continue 
longer. It has a thick top root, which ſtrikes deep into 
the ground, ſending out many ſmall fibres. The lower 
leaves are from four to five inches long, and about a 

uarter of an inch broad, having ſeveral deep jaggs on 
their edges. From the root riſe four or hve ſtalks, 
which grow about ten inches high ; the leaves on the 
lower part of theſe are of the ſame form with thoſe at the 
roor, but are ſmaller, and more jagged. The upper 
part of the ſtalks are naked, and terminated by one 
flower, of a beautiful gold colour, compoſed of many 
florets, which are included in a ſingle empalement. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by oblong, narrow ſeeds, crowned 
with a feathery down. ; 5 

The third ſpecies is a native of Spain; this is an an- 
nual plant: it puts out leaves near the root, which are 
nine inches long, and almoſt two broad in the middle; 
they are of a light green, and a little jagged on their 
edges. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high; the leaves 
are of the ſame form as thoſe at the bottom, but are 
ſmaller. 'The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches; theſe have a double empalement, compoſed 
of many long, and very narrow leaves ; the outer ſeries | 
are reflexed downward, and turn upward again, and are 
inflexed at their extremities z the flowers are compoſed 
of many florets, which ſpread regularly in form of rays, 
ſituatcd over each other like ſcales of fiſh ; the center is 
black, which gives them an elegant appearance in a 
garden, | 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps; this 
is alſo an annual plant, which ſends out many leaves 
near the root five inches long, and almoſt two broad at 
their baſe ; the upper parts of theſe are ſlightly indented, 
but their lower are entire. The ſtalks are ſtrong, upright, 
riſing two feet high, and are terminated by pale white 
flowers, incloſed in a ſtrong hairy empalement. 

Culture of the Baſlard HAWKWEED. 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the ſpring, on the borders of the flower- 

rden, where they are deſigned to remain, ſo that if 
x or eight ſeeds are ſown in each patch, when the 
plants come up, they may be reduced to three or four ; 
and if theſe are kept clean from weeds, they will require 
no other culture, | 

If the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, or permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up, and live through the 
winter without ſhelter, and will flower early in the 
ſpring. 

HAUTBOY, a ſpecies of the Strawberry. See the 
article STRAWBERRY. | 

HAWTHORN, a ſpecies of the Medlar. See 
Meprax. 

HAZEL, or NUT-TREE, Corybus, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnæus among the monzecta polyandria, 
and of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Wild Hazel- 


The firſt of theſe ſpecies is common in the wcods 
ir. mcſt parts of England, and therefore ſeldom planted in 
gardens. | x . 

The ſecond ſpecies is * ſome ſuppoſed to be only 
a ſeminal variety from the rſt; of this there are the red 
and white Filberts, both which are ſo well known, that 
they need no deſcription. | 

The third ſpecies grows naturally near Conſtantinople, 
the common Hazel, but are more then twice their ſize 
The nuts of this are large, roundiſh, and in ſhape like 


Hi £ 4A | 
the cups in which the nuts grow are very large,” ſo as 
nearly to cover the nut, and is deeply cut at the brim, 
Culture of the HAZEL, or NUT-TREE. _ 

All theſe ſpecies may be propagated by ſuckers, but 
the beſt method is by laying down their branches, 
which, in one years time will take ſufficient root for 
tranſplanting ; and theſe will be much handſomer, and 
better rooted plants than thoſe raiſed from ſuckers, and 
will greatly outgrow them, eſpecially while young, 

I bey may allo be propagated by ſowing their nuts in 
February, which in order to preſerve them good, ſhould 
be kept in ſand in a moiſt cellar, where they are ſecure 
from vermin ; but great care ſhould be taken not to ex- 
clude the external air from them, which would occaſion 
their growing mouldy, £44; 2 

Witch HAZEL, Hamamelis, a genus of plants, of 
which there is but one ſpecies. | 

This plant is a native of North America, It riſes 
with a woody ſtem from two to three feet high, ſending 
out many ſlender branches. The leaves are oval, in- 
dented on their edges, and bear a great reſemblance to 
thoſe of the Hazel ; theſe fall away in the autumn, and 
when the plants are deſtitute of leaves, the flowers come 
out in Cluſters from the joints of the branches, Theſe 
ſometimes appear the latter end of Octoter, and often 
not till December. They are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
this country, | N 
Culture of the Miteb HAZEL. 

It is propagated by laying down the young branches 
in autumn, which will take root in one year, and may 
then be taken from the old plants, and placed where 
they are to ſtand, : 

'The ſeeds of this plant always remain a year in the 
ground, they ſhould therefore be ſown in pots, which 
muſt be plunged into the ground in a ſhady part of the 
garden, where they may continue all the ſummer, and 
will require no other care but to keep the pots clean from, 
weeds, and to water them at times, in very dry weather. 
In autumn the pots may be removed to a warmer fitu- 
ation, and plunged into the ground, under a hedge : and 
if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, they muſt have 
ſome light covering thrown over them, which will ſecure 
the ſeeds from being deſtroyed. 

In the ſpring the plants will come up, and as the 
ſeaſon advances, the pots may be removed where they 
may have the morning ſun till eleven o'clock. In the 
autumn they ſhould be tranſplanted either jnto ſmall pots, 
or into a nurſery bed, where in one, or at moſt two 
year's time, they will be ſtrong enough to plant where 
they are deſigned to remain. They delight in a moiſt 
ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. 

HEART'S-EASE, or PANSIES, a ſpecies of Violet, 
which grows naturally in ſome of the northern counties 
of England, but by culture, has been brought to great 
perfection, and ſeveral varieties obtained, which differ 
greatly in the ſize and colour of their flowers. | 

Some of theſe varieties have very large beautiful flow- 
ers, which have an agreeable odour, and others have 
ſmall flowers, without ſcent. 

Some of them have the two upper petals of a deep 
yellow, with a purple ſpot in each, the two middle of a 
paler yeliow, with a deep yellow ſpot, and the lower 
petal of a dark purple; in others the petals are white, 
with yellow and purple ſpots ; in ſome the yellow is the 
moſt prevailing colour, and in others the purple. 

Culture of the HEART'S-EASE. 

Theſe plants, if permitted, will ſcatter their ſeeds 
ſoon after the flowers ate paſt, and from theſe ſelf- ſown 
feeds the plants, which come up in autumn, will flower 
very early in the ſpring, and will be ſucceeded by the 
ſpring plants; ſo that where they are encouraged in a 
garden, there will be a conſtant ſucceſſion of their flowers 
the greateſt part of the year; for. in mild ſeaſons, the 
will flower all the winter, and, in ſhady ſituations, mel 
part of the ſummer, which renders them worthy a place 
in every good garden: but they muſt he prevented 
ſpreading too far, leſt they become troubleſome weeds ; 
for tn. when ripe, are caſt out of their covers 

with 
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with great elaſticity to a conſiderable diſtance, and the 
plants will ſoon ſpread over a large ſpace of ground, it 
they are permitted to ſtand, 

HEBENSTRETIA, a genus of plants ranged b 
Linnæus among the didynamia angioſpermia, and of whic 
there are two ſpecies. 1. Hebenſtretia with dentated 
leaves. 2. Hebenſtretia with undivided leaves. 

Both the ſpecies are natives of Africa, The root of 
the firſt is white and fibrous. The ſtalks are numerous, 
and grow irregularly. Some Jean upon the ground, and 


others are ſpread without order over the ſurface ; but 


thoſe in the midſt uſually riſe tolerably erect, and are a | it in the middle of the day; and when they can bear it, 


foot and a half in height. They are round, tender, 
purple at the bottom, green toward the top, and not 
much branched. The leaves are numerous, and placed 
irregularly : they have no footſtalks, and their colour is 
a lively green, often tinged with purple. "Thoſe from 
the root are deeply divided, thoſe on the lower part of the 
ſtalk ſharply dentated, and ſuch as grow toward the top 
not at all ſerrated. The flowers are ſmall, but their di(- 
polition renders them conſpicuous. They ſtand in long 
ſpikes at the tops of all the branches. Their colour is a 
pure and perfect white, but in the centre there is a ſpot 
of a fine glowing red. Each flower is placed in a cup 
formed of two ſegments, divided in the manner of lips, 
the lower of which is irregularly ſhaped, and much 
longer than the other. The flower itſelf is formed of a 
ſingle petal, tubular at the baſe, and divided at the ex- 
tremity in four places: it runs up in form of a ſingle 
lip, anſwering to the under lip of the cup. From the 
ſides of the lip, toward the lower part, ſpring four fila- 
ments, crowned with their buttons ; they are all ſhort, 
but two of them are ſomewhat longer than the others; 
and from the baſe riſes a ſingle tile, 
The root of the ſecond ſpecies is brown, long, and 
ſpreading. The ſtem is woody but does not exceed fif- 
teen inches in height ; it is divided into many branches. 
The bark is brown upon the lower part, but the young 
| ſhoots are green. The leaves ſtand irregularly, and in 
great numbers upon the branches: they grow upright, 
and form a kind of abſolute covering for them of conſi- 
derable thickneis, they are oblong, very narrow, and 
adhere to the branches without footſtalks. Their co- 


lour is a freſh and fine green. The flowers grow in long 


regular ſpikes at the tops of all the branches, and are 
ſmall and white. Each has its cup, fmall but particular 
in ſtructure : it is formed of one piece divided into two 
lips, and tubular at the baſe. The upper lip is ſmall, 
narrow, and erect; the under longer and bent down. 
One petal forms the flower : it is tubular at the baſe and 
at the top cut into four parts; theſe make a fort of up- 
per lip, the lower lip of the cup ſerving in place of a 
lower one. The filaments are four, and they riſe from 
the two ſides of the lower part of the flower; two of 
theſe are ſhorter than the others. The buttons are ob- 
long and lateral. The ſtyle is ſingle, and has a fine ſmall 
head; and there follows an oblong ſeed-veſſel, contain- 
ing two feeds, 
| Culture of the HEBENSTRETIA. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds either im- 
ported from Africa or ripened here. Before theſe are 
ſown, the following compoſt ſhould be prepared. Frefh 
mould from a hilly paſture, with a mixture of wood-pile 
earth, and clean ſand, of each one fourth the quantity 
of the mould; let this be well mixed and laid in a heap 
till the plants are fit for potting. 

. Early in the ſpring ſow the ſeeds on a hot-bed, when 
the plants are come up, tranſplant them on a ſecond hot- 
bed; when they have got a little ſtrength they muſt be 
planted into pots filled with the above compoſt, and by 
degrees inured to the air, When they have acquired a 
ſuthcient growth they may be ſet out among the 
green-houſe plants, and removed into ſhelter in au- 


tumn. : 


When the plants have been thus raifed, they may be 
farther propagated by parting of the roots ; but this me- 
thod is much inferior to the former, for it does not af- 
ford either ſo large, or fo handſome plants as thoſe raiſed 
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from ſeeds, and another great diſadvantage attending it 
is, that for] ſeveral ſeaſons they blow weakly and 
. Bad management will alſo loſe the ſpot in the 

OWer. n 20 
The ſecond fpecies is alſo raifed from feeds, which in 
ſpring ſhould be ſown in pots, filled with the compoſt 
directed for the firſt ſort, and plunged into a bark- bed. 
When the plants are large enough to be taken up, each 
muſt be planted in a pot of the ſame mould, and again 
ſet up to the rim in the ſame bed till well rooted : then, 
by degrees, they muſt be inured to the air, by admitting 


| they muſt be ſet out among the green-houſe plants, and 
houſed with them in winter. 

The ſecond year they will flower; and if all the 
branches are permitted to grow as nature throws them 
out, the plant will form a very pretty buſh, and the top 
covered with flowers. Theſe have a fingularity about 
them, which never fails to attract the eye; and gives a 
variety beyond moſt others. 


which ſhould be ſhoots of the ſame year. proper 
time for planting them is in July, in a bed of the ſame 
compoſt. As hon as they are planted, give them a 
gentle watering, and cloſe the earth well about them, 
this will ſoon give them a tendency to rooting, and with 
the advantage of a ſhelter of canvas drawn over hoops, 
they will be ſo well rooted in ſeven weeks, that the 
may be taken up and planted in ſeparate pots. Theſe 
mult be ſet under the ſame ſhelter till they are well eſta- 
bliſhed ; and then they are to be placed out among the 
green-houſe plants, 

HEDGES, are either planted to make fences 
round incloſures, or to divide the ſeveral parts of a 
garden. 6 

When they are deſigned as outward fences, they are 
planted either with Haw-thorn, Crabs or Black-thorn; 
but thoſe hedges which are planted in gardens, either to 
ſurround wilderneſs-quarters, or to ſcreen the -other 
parts of a garden from ſight, ate planted according to 


which caſe the Holly is beſt ; next the Yew, then the 
Laurel, Lauruſtinus, Phillyria, &c. others prefer the 
Beech, the Hornbeam, and the Elm. Before planting, 
it is proper to conſider the nature of the land, and what 
ſort of plants will thrive beſt in it ; and alſo, what is 
the ſoil from whence the plants are to be taken. As for 
the ſize, the ſets ought to be about the bigneſs of one's 
little finger, and cut within about four or five inches of 
the ground ; they ought to be freſh taken up, ſtraight, 
ſmooth, and well rooted. 

'Thoſe plants that are raiſed in the nurſery are to be 
preferred. In planting outſide hedges, the turf is to be 
laid with the graſs-fide downwards, on that ſide of the 
ditch the bank is deſigned to be made, and ſome of the 
beſt mould ſhould be laid upon it to bed the quick, which 
is to be ſet upon it a foot aſunder; 

When the firft row of quick is ſet, it muſt be covered 

with mould, and when the bank is a foot high, you may 
lay another row of ſets againſt the ſpaces of the former, 
and cover them as you did the others : the bank is then 
to be topped with the bottom of the ditch, and dry or 
dead hedge laid, to ſhade and defend the under planta- 
tion. 
Stakes ſhould then be driven into the looſe earth, . ſo 
low as to reach the firm ground ; theſe are to be placed 
at about two feet and a half diſtance, and in order to 
render the hedge yet ſtronger, you may edder it, that is 
bind the top of the ſtakes with ſmall long poles, and 
when the edging is finiſhed, drive the ſtakes anew. The 
quick muſt be kept conſtantly weeded and ſecured from 
being cropped by cattle; and in February it will be pro- 
per to cut it within an inch of the ground, which will 
cauſe it to ſtrike root afreſh, and help it much in the 
growth, | 

When an hedge is about eight or nine years growth, 
it will be proper to plaſh it, for the method of doing which 
ſee the article PLA$SHING, 3 


| The 


This ſpecies may likewiſe be propagated 5 


the fancy of the owner, ſome preferring evergreens, in 
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The Crab is frequently planted for hedges and if the | 
plants are raiſed from the kernels of the ſmall wild Crabs, 
they are much to be preferred to thoſe raiſed from the 
kernels of all forts of Apples without diſtinction; be- 
cauſe the plants of the true ſmall Crab never ſhoot fo 
ſtrong as thoſe of the Apples, and may therefore be bet- 
ter kept within the proper compaſs of an hedge, The 
Black-thorn or Sloe is frequently planted for hedges : 
and the beſt method of doing it, is to raiſe the plants 
from the ſtones of the fruit, which ſhould be ſown about 
the middle of January, if the weather will permit, in 
the place where the hedge is intended ; but when they 
are kept longer out of the ground it will be proper to. 
mix them with ſand, and keep them in a cool place, 
The ſame fence will do for it when ſown, as when it is 
planted for hedges ; but where it is expoſed, there will 
be great difficulty in preventing its being deſtroyed, 
otherwiſe it is by far the moſt beautiful plant, and being 
an evergreen will afford much better ſhelter for cattle in 
winter, than any other ſort of hedge. The beſt way of 
raiſing theſe hedges, is to ſow the ſtones in the place 
where the hedge is intended, and where this can be con- 
veniently done, the plants will make a much greater 
progreſs than thoſe that are tranſplanted ; but theſe ber- 
ries ſhould be buried in the ground ſeveraLmonths before 
they are ſown. 

The method to do this is to gather the berries about 
Chriſtmas, when they are uſually ripe, and put them in- 
to large flower-pots, mixing ſome ſand with them, then 
dig holes in the ground into which the pots. muſt be 
ſunk, covering them over with earth about ten inches 
thick. In this place they muſt remain till the following 
October, when they ſhould be taken up, and ſown in 
the place where the hedge is intended to be made. The 
ground ſhould be well trenched, and cleared from the 
roots of all bad weeds, buſhes, trees, &c. Then two 
drills ſhould be made, at about a foot diſtance from each 
other, and about two inches deep, into which the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſcattered pretty cloſe, leſt ſome ſhould fail. 
When the plants grow up, they muſt be carefully 
weeded, and if they are deſigned to be kept very neat, 
they ſhould be cut twice a year, that is in May and in 
Auguſt; but if they are only deſigned for fences, they 
need only be ſheered in July. E 

The fences for theſe hedges, while young, ſhould ad- 
mit as much free air as poſſible : the beſt fort are thoſe 
made with poſts and rails, cr with ropes drawn through 
holes made in the poſts; and if the ropes are painted 
over with a compoſition of pitch, brown Spaniſh 
colour and oil, well mixed, they will laſt ſeveral 


years. ; 
Hedges for ornaments in gardens are ſometimes plant- 


ed with ever-greens, in which caſe the Holly is prefer- 


able to any other. Next to this moſt people prefer the 
Yew, but the deadly colour of its leaves renders theſe 
hedges leſs agreeable. The Laurel is one of the moſt 
beautiful ever-greens, but the ſhoots are ſo luxuriant that 
it is difficult to keep them in any tolerable ſhape, and as 
the leaves are large, to prevent the diſagreeable appear- 
ance given them by their being cut through with the 
ſheers, it will be the beſt way to prune them with a knife 
cutting the ſhoots juſt down to a leaf. The Lauruſtinus 
is a very fine plant for this purpoſe, but the ſame objec- 
tion may be made to this as to the Laurel ; this, there- 
fore, ought only to be pruned with a knife in April, 
when the flowers are going off; but the new ſhoots of 
the ſame ſpring muſt by no means be ſhortened. 

The ſmall-leaved and rough-leaved Lauruſtinus are 
the beſt plants for this purpoſe. The true Phillyria is 
the next beſt plant for hedges, which _ be led up to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, and if they are kept 
narrow at the top, that there may not be too much width 
for the ſnow to lodge upon them, they will be cloſe and 
thick, and make a fine appearance, | 

The Ilex or evergreen Oak, is alſo planted for hedges, 
and is a fit plant for thoſe deſigned to grow very 


a. 
The diciduous plants uſually planted to form hedges 
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in gardens, are the Horn- beam, which may be kept ne at 
with leſs trouble than moſt other plants. The Beech, 
which has the ſame good qualities as the Hornbeam ; 
but the gradual falling of its leaves in winter cauſe a con- 
tinual litter, The ſmall-leaved Engliſh Elm is a proper 
tree for tall hedges, but theſe ſhould not be planted cloſer 
than eight or ten feet. | 

The Lime-tree has alſo been recommended for the 

ſame purpoſe ; but after they have ſtood ſome years they 
grow very thin at bottom, and their leaves frequently 
turn of a black diſagreeable colour, 
Many of the flowering ſhrubs have alſo been planted 
in hedges, ſuch as Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Sweetbriar, 
&c. but theſe are difficult to train, and if they are cut 
to bring them within compaſs, their flowers which are 
their Jn beauty, will be entirely deſtroyed. 

HEDGE-HOG, a ſpecies of Snail Trefoil. See the 
article SNAIL T REFOIL, 

HEDGE Hyſſop, See Hedge Hyss0P, 

— HELIOCARPUS, a genus of plants for which there 
is no Engliſh name, and only one ſpecies. 

This plant riſes with a thick, ſoft, woody ſtalk, 
from fifteen to eighteen feet high ; and toward the top 
it ſends out ſeveral lateral branches. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, full of veins, ſawed on their edges, and 
ending in acute points, The flowers are produced at 
the end of the ſhoots in branching cluſters ; their colour 
is a Frogs green, They are ſucceeded by flat com- 
preſſed ſeed-veſſels of an oval ſhape, whoſe borders ate 
cloſely ſet with threads, repreſenting rays, of a brown- 
iſh colour when ripe. Theſe capſules are divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, in each of theſe 
is lodged a ſingle roundiſh ſeed ending in a point. 

Culture of the HELIOCARPUs, 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are 
fit to remove they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate . 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed, treating them in 
the ſame way as othec tender plants, 

While the plants are young, they require to be plung- 
ed, but after they have acquired ftrength, they will 
thrive in the dry ſtove : in winter they thould have but 
little water, and be kept warm ; but in ſummer they 
ſhould have plenty of freſh air in tine weather, and muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with water. With this manage- 
ment the plants will flower the third year, and produce 
good ſeeds; and with proper care may be preſerved ſeveral 
years. | 

HELIOTROPE, Turnſele, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentanaria monogynia, and of 
which there are five ſpecies, 1. Heliotrope with rough, 
oval, heart-ſhaped, pointed leaves, and with ſingle ſpikes 
and divided fruit, or Indian Heliotrope. 2. Narrow- 
leaved Heliotrope with conjugate ſpikes, and ſmooth 
veinleſs leaves, or white Indian Heliotrope. 3. Helio 
trope with oval, intire, woolly, rough leaves and con- 
jugated ſpikes. 4. Heliotrope with oval, intire, woolly, 
plaited leaves, and ſingle ſpikes. 5. Heliotrope with 
narrow, ſmooth leaves, without veins, and lateral ſparſe _ 
flowers, 

The firft and ſecond ſpecies are the moſt beautiful; the 
culture of theſe is proper for the third ſort; and as to 
the fourth and fifth, being plants of no beauty, they 
= ſeldom admitted into any other than botanic gar- 

ens. 

Indian HELIOTROPE. This is an ere, robuſt, 
and rugged plant. The root is long, white, woody, 
ſlender, acrid in taſte, and hung about with many fibres. 
The ſtalk is four feet high, ridged, hairy, with thickſet 
briſtles, of a greeniſh white toward the bottom, but 
from the middle upwards ſtained with a florid crimſon. 
The leaves are large, ſtanding irregularly, and have long 
footſtalks, hollowed and winged ; it is broadeſt at the 
baſe, where it has a heart-like indenting for the ſtalk, 
thence it grows ſmaller to the extremity, where it is 
pointed; the edge is regularly waved and ſinuated, and 
the whole ſurface of the leaf is curdled up, and rough. 
Naturally the ribs and edges of thoſe leaves which hang 

| | | | upon 
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upon the upper part of the ſtalk are purple, the reſt of a 
duſky green; but often when the plant is expoſed to the 
full ſun, the purple ſpreads itſelf over the whole leaf 
and its footſtalk; and the plant, even before it flowers, 
has a rich glowing aſpect. L 

The flowers are not very large, but from their manne: 
of growth very conſpicuous. 'T hey are diſpoſed in double 
ſeries along one ſide of long ſlender footſtalks, which at 
their ends curl in a ſpiral line, and have been ſuppoſed 
to reſemble a ſcorpion's tail. Each flower is ſupported 
on a very ſhort footſtalk upon the common branch, but 
they ſtand ſo thick this is ſcarce ſeen, 

When the plant is properly encouraged, the flowers 
are of a very delicate purple, much upon the blue; and as 
the ſoil and culture ſuit the plant more or leſs, they will 
be more upon the red caſt or more upon the blue; but 
when they have this true blueiſh purple, they are in their 
greateſt perfection. | 

The cup is formed of a ſingle piece, divided at the 
edge into five ſegments ; and the body of the flower is 
formed of a fingle petal; this is tubular at the baſe, and 
divided at the rim into five irregular, unequal and obtuſe 
ſegments. The opening to the tube is cloſed by five 
ſmall ſcales, which converge at the point, and form-a 
kind of ſtar. In this part of the flower are placed the 
filaments : they are five, very ſmall, and topped with 
little buttons. The ſtyle is ſingle, it riſes in the midſt 
from a four-parted rudiment, and when the flower 1s 
fallen, four ſeeds ripen in the cup naked. 

Culture of this HELIOTROPE. = 

This plant is an annual, and propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in pots, filled with the following 
compoſt. | 
- Waſh ſome coarſe pit-ſand till the water runs from it 
without colour, ſet it over the fire in an iron pot, and let 
it be well heated: when it is ſufficiently ſo, it will ac- 
quire a reddiſh hue. Mix a buſhel of this with five pecks 
of marle, and add one peck of black meadow earth : 
ſprinkle in a little ſoot, and a handful of fajt, and let it 
he in a heap for ſome time, expoſed to the weather, 

In February fill ſome pots with this, and ſeatter upon 
it a little very rich mould, about a quarter of an inch 
thick ;. upon this ſtrew the ſeeds, and fift over them a 
little of. the compoſt : ſprinkle the ſurface with water, 
and ſet the pots up to the rim in a bark- bed. 

When the young plants come up, give them a little 
water, and as ſoon as they have ſtrength for removing, 
tranſplant them each into a ſeparate pot of the compoſt ; 
let theſe be pots of a middling ſize, for the plants are not 
to be removed any more. Settle the earth to their roots 
by'a gentle watering, with water that has ſtood in the bark- 
bed or ſtove, and then ſet in the pots again up to the 
rim. Shade the bed with mats till they are well rooted, 
and then by degrees inure them to the air. In the begin- 
ning of June they may be finally ſet out, and for this 
purpoſe a place ſhould be choſen open to the full ſun, 

Hitherto the plants will be green, or but little tinged ; 
but from the time they are expoſed to the full ſun, they 
will begin to change their colour, the tenderer leaves 
will be blotched and ſpotted with crimſon, the others of a 
paler red, extremely ſingular and pleaſing. They will 
flower here, and ſeeds muſt be carefully ſaved. 

Ihe plant is ſo ſingular that it is worth preſerving 
through the winter; and this is to be done by preventing, 
its flowering, and defending it from cold. If one or 
two of them be tranſplanted two or three times, during 


tlie beginning of the ſummer, and the heads cut off when 


the buds of the ſtalks for flowering appear, the plants 
being removed at the approach of winter into the ſtove, 


will live throughout that ſeaſon, and flower early in the 


ſpring. 
i Indian HELIOTROPE. The root of this 


plant is compoſed of numerous white fibres, connected 


to a ſmall head, The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, of a 


greyiſh green, and ten inches high. The leaves ſtand: 
in pairs; they are oblong, narrow, undivided” at the 


edges, obtuſe, ſmooth, flethy, and of a bleuiſh green. 
The flowers terminate the ſtalk in a double ſpike, 
turning down and curling back each way, and numerous 


. Fs 


| Bear's-foot, or Setterwort. 


tion, being the common Winter Aconite. 


1 
others riſe from the boſoms of the leaves; they are ſmall 
and white, and at evening have a very „ vm ſmell. 


Each has its little cup fotmed of one leaf, tubular at the 
baſe, and cut into five ſmall ſegments at the edge. 

The flower is formed of one petal : this is tubular at 
the baſe, and at the rim is cut into five obtuſe ſegments : 
and the opening at the top is covercd by five convergent 
ſcales. I he filaments are five; they are very ſhort, * 
ſtand in the mouth of the flower, and have ſmall covered 
buttons, The ſtyle is ſingle, and four naked ſeeds 
follow: the cup is their only defence. 

Culture of this HRLIOT ROE. 

This plant is a native of the warner parts of the Weſt- 

Indies, lives on the ſandy ſhores, and is annual. 
I his directs our culture. Let ſeeds be procured from 
its native country, and ſown in a pot of ſome light com- 
poſt, mixed with one third part ſand, and wetted with a 
little brine. Let the pot be ſet up to the rim in a bark- 
bed ; and when the young plants are three inches high, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, "They muſt 
be watered and ſhaded till they have taken root, and af- 
terwards 17 into the ſtove, With good manage- 
ment they will ripen feeds here : but the beſt plants are 
produced from thoſe brought frum the native place. 

Black HELLEBORE, Helleborus, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the polyandria pologynia, and 
of which there are five ſpecies. 1. Black Hellebore, 
with the flower ſitting on the leaf; or the common Win— 
ter Aconite, 2. Black Hellebore, with the flower - ſtalk 
almolt naked, and with the main foot-ſtalk of the leaf 
divided into two parts; or the true Black Hellebore, 
called Chriſtmas Roſe. 3. Black Hellebore, with many 
flowers on a leafy ſtalk, intermixed with finger-ſhaped 
leaves; or Bcar's-foot, 4. Black Hellebore, with many 
flowers on a leafy ſtalk, intermixed with leaves on foot- 
talks; or the ſtinking Black Hellebore, called alſo 
5. Black Hellebore, with 
trifoliate leaves, and one flower on a ſtalk. 

The firſt ſpecies is too well known to need any deſcrip- 
t flowers 
very early in the ſpring, which renders it worthy a place 
in every curious garden, eſpecially as it requires very 
little room. 

The ſecond ſpecies, known by the name of the 
Chriſtmas Roſe, is a plant which riſes to-no great height, 
The root is compoſed of innumerable thick, black fibres, 


long, tough, and variouſly entangled, riſing from a 


ſmall head, and ſpreading every way to a vaſt diſtance, 
The leaves are large and numerous, and are divided in 
that coarſe fingered manner, which modern botaniſts term 
pedated. The foot-ſtalk is thick, ſhort, and juicy : it 
uſually riſes ſlanting, and is of a freſh green; when the 
plant 1s in full perfection, it is ſtained with red, in various 
and irregular little ſpots, Ihe leaves are placed on its 
divided top, and forming what is called the entire pedated 
leaf, are uſually nine; they are oblong, broad, of a 
ſtrong green, and of a very firm ſubſtance, indented: 
round the edges, on their extreme part, but perfectly 
entire below, and often cut into-a ſmall point at the end. 
The diviſions of the foot-ſtalk at the end are always co- 
loured, either reddiſh or browniſh; and in the beſt con- 
dition of the plant, theſe, and the main rib on the back: 
of the leaf, are purple. | 

The flowers'apptar among the leaves, each on its ſe- 
parate ſtalk, and thefe ſcarce longer. than thoſe of the 


leaves, but the ſize of the flower renders it very con- 


ſpicuous. The ſtalk is fleſhy, round, of a pale green, 
and elegantly ſpotted with crimſon; it is rarely quite up- 
right, not from the weight of the flower bending it, but 
from winds and ſevere ſcaſons. There grows no proper 
leaf upon this ſtalk, but cloſe under the flower there is: 


a filmy ſubſtance, and ſometimes below this another; 


theſe ſerve” in ſome degree, as a defence to the young 


flower. The flower is about the ſize of a ſingle rofe, 
expanded, white, or variouſly ſtained with crimſon, 
Sometimes the white is perfect, and at others the red is 
ſhewr throughout; but in the moſt elegant ſtate, the 
two colours are mixed, the red being moſt predominant 
on the outſide of the flower. In the centre are numerous 
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feet high, divided into two or three heads, 


HE L. 
filaments, ſupporting yellow buttons, and from the baſe 
riſe up a kind of horns, which ſhew their curled tops 
above the cluſter, and are of a pale green. Round about 
the filaments, are numerous open Cups, as it were, of a 
ſtrong green, tipped with gold, 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in Cambridgeſhire 
and Oxfordſhire, The ſtalks riſe about two feet high. 
The leaves are compoſed of nine long lobes, which unite 
to the footſtalk at their baſe, they are ſhafply ſawed on 
their edges, and of a light green. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the top of the ſtalk; they are compoſed of five 
oval green petals, with a great number of ſtamina ſur- 
rounding the germen ſituated in the middle; theſe ap- 
pear the beginning of February, and the ſeeds ripen the 
end of May. 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
England. It riſes with a jointed herbaceous ſtalk two 


are compoſed of eight or nine long narrow lobes, which 
join at their baſe; they are ſawed on their edges, and end 
in acute points; thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalk are 
much larger than the upper which are ſmall and narrow. 
The flower- ſtalk riſes from the centre of the plant di- 
viding into many branches, each have ſeveral ſmaller foot- 
ſtalks, with one entire ſpear-ſhaped leaf upon each, and 
one large greeniſh flower at the top with purplifh rims ; 
theſe appear in winter, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
ſpring. 

The fifth ſpecies grows naturally in Canada and Sibe- 
ria. It riſes about two feet and a half high, having 
broad trifoliate leaves. This plant flowers early in win- 
ter, but is very ſeldom to be met with in England. 

Culture of the Black HELLEBORE, 

The firſt ſpecies 1s propagated by off-ſets, which the 
roots ſend out in great plenty. Theſe roots may be 
taken up and tranſplanted any time after their leaves de- 
cay, which is generally by the beginning of October, 
when they will begin to put out new fibres; but as the 
roots are ſmall, and nearly of the colour of the ground, 
if great care is not taken many of them will be loſt, 

heſe roots ſhould be planted in ſmall cluſters, other- 
wiſe they will not make a good appearance, for ſingle 
flowers of theſe ſmall kinds ſcattered about the borders, 
are ſcarce ſeen at a diſtance; but when theſe and the 
Snowdrops are alternately planted in bunches, they will 
have a good effect, as they flower at the ſame time, and 
are much of the ſame ſize, 

The ſecond ſpecies may be propagated by ſeeds ; but 
the moſt expeditious method is by parting of the roots, 
which ſhould be done about the beginning of May, and 
planted out at eighteen inches diſtance in a border which 
1s expoſed to the morning ſun only ; after this they will 
only require to be kept free from weeds, and watered at 
times, and they will lower the ſucceeding ſeaſon. | 

The third ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds which ſhould 
be ſown in May ſoon after > are ripe, and the plants 
will come up early the following ſpring, and when they 
have obtained ſtrength may be planted in ſhady places 
under trees, where they will thrive and flower very 


well. 


If the fourth ſpecies is permitted to ſcatter its ſeeds 
when ripe, the plants will riſe without care, and may 
be tranſplanted into woods, or in wilderneſs-quarters, 
where they will grow, and make a good appearance at a 
ſeaſon when there are but few plants in beauty. 

White AELLEBORE, Veratrum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the polygamia monoecta, and of 
which there are four ſpecies. I. White Hellebore with 
a decompounded ſpike, and erect petals, 2. White 
Hellebore with a compound ſpike, and very ſpreading 

tals, or dark-flowered White Hellebore. 3. White 
Hellebore with a ſingle ſpike, and leaves ſitting cloſe to 


the ſtalk. 4. White Hellebore with a ſingle ſpike of 


flowers, ſpreading petals, and longer ſtamina, 
The firſt ſpecies grows naturally on the mountains in 
Auſtria, Helvetia, and Greece. The root is perennial, 


compoſed of many thick fibres gathered into a head. 
The leaves are ten inches long, and five broad in the 


The leaves 


middle, rounded at the points, having many longitudi- 
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nal ribs. The ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, and 
branch out on every fide almoſt their whole length; un- 
der each of theſe branches is placed a narrow plaited 
leaf, which diminiſhes in its ſize as it is nearer the top 
of the ſtalk. The branches and principal ſtalk are 
terminated by ſpikes of flowers ſet very cloſe together, 
which are compoſed of fix green erect petals; in their 
centre are ſituated three obtuſe germen. From the point 
of theſe riſe fix ſtamina, which ſpread aſunder, termi- 
nated by four-cornered ſummits. "Theſe are ſucceeded 
by oblong compreſſed capſules with one cell, filled with 
membranaceous ſeeds, 

The root of the ſecond ſpecies is compoſed of nume- 
rous, thick, long fibres, connected to a ſmall head. The 
ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and near a yard high ; 
naturally of a pale green, but often ſtained with a deep 
purple toward the ground. The leaves are placed alter- 
_ and they have no footſtalks, but ſurround 
the ftem at their baſes. They are very large, long, of 
conſiderable breadth, and marked with ſtrong and high 
ribs, all running.lengthways ; the ſurface of the leaf is 
rendered very uneven by theſe, and the aſpect is ſingular, 
The colour is of a pale green, often inclining toward 
yellowiſh, and the ſubſtance firm and harſh, The 
flowers crown the ſtalk in a vaſt cluſter, reaching a third 
part of its length ; they are arranged on long common 
footſtalks, with ſhort hairy ones for every flower, and 
their colour is an extreme dark reddiſh purple. Singly they 
are not Jarge, but the vaſt number of them renders the 
plant conſpicuous ; many hundreds being often open at 
a time. Each flower is compoſed of fix petals, and is 
placed naked upon the footſtalk without a cup. 

The third ſpecies is a native of North-America. The 
root is tuberous, I he leaves are oblong, having ſeveral 
longitudinal furrows, and ſpreading themſelves on the 
ground. Between theſe come out a ſingle ſtalk which 
riſes near a foot high, having a few very ſmall leaves 
or ſheaths, placed alternately ; and at the top the flowers 
are produced in a fingle, thick, cloſe ſpike; they are 
ſmall and of a yellowiſh white colour; but are rarely 
ſucceeeded by ſeeds in England. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally at Philadelphia. The 
root is compoſed of thick fleſhy fibres. The leaves are 
oblong, oval, of a light green colour, having ſix longi- 
tudinal veins, they are rounded at the points, and con- 
tinue the year. In the centre of the leaves ſprings up 
a ſingle erect ſtalk a foot high, having a few veſtiges, or 
ſmall leaves, ſtanding alternately cloſe to the ſtalk, 
which end in acute points. The ſtalk is crowned by a 
thick obtuſe ſpike of dark red flowers, whoſe petals 
ſpread open flat, This plant flowers the latter end of 
June, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds will ripen hcre. 

Culture of the White HELLEBORE. 

All theſe ſpecies may be propagated either by ſeeds or 
parting the roots: the latter is the moſt ready way, and 
ſucceeds very well; but the other is the only method by 
which fine plants can be obtained. 

The ſeaſon for parting the roots is either in ſpring or 
autumn, but the former is the moſt preferable ſeaſon, as 
the plants are ſure to ſucceed beſt. 

The ſoil ſhould be a mixture of freſh paſture earth, 
and rich garden mould in equal quantities; a bed ſhould 
be made of this, and dug two ſpades deep, and perfect- 
ly levelled, it ſhould be in a part of the garden open to 
the morning ſun, and not ſhaded by trees. The roots 
muſt be planted at eighteen inches diſtance, and watered 
and weeded in the common way. Every autumn and 
ſpring the ſurface of the mould muſt be well broke ſbe- 
tween the plants; and every third year, when they ſho 
be taken up for parting, the whole ſoil muſt be dug out, 
and freſh put in its place; or the plants muſt be ſet in 
another border. 

The ſeeds ſhould either be ſaved from the ſtouteſt 
plants here, or procured from the places where they 
grow naturally, Theſe ſhould be ſown in autumn; and 
the following ſpring, they muſt be often watered, and 
the bed kept clean from weeds; and where they 4 
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riſen too cloſe they muſt be thinned, The ſucceeding 
ſpring they muſt be planted out at ſix inches diſtance in 
another bed; and the ſpring ſucceeding that, into the 
garden, where they will flower, according to the various 
accidents of their growth, that or the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer. | 

Baſtard HELLEBORE, Serapias, a genus of plants 
of which there are many ſpecies, growing naturally in 
England and Ireland ; but they are ſeldom kept in gar- 
dens, being difficult to propagate. 

Culture of the Baſtard HELLEBORE. 

Theſe plants may be taken up from the places where 
they grow naturally, when their leaves begin to decay, 
wr planted in a ſhady, moiſt place, where they will 
thrive and flower. 

HELMET-FLOWER, or SKULL-CAP, Scutel- 
laria, a genus of plants, of which there are fix ſpecies, 
1. Helmet-flower, with almoſt heart-ſhaped, ſawed 
leaves, and interrupted ſpikes of flowers. 2. Helmet- 
flower, with obtuſe, heart-ſhaped leaves, which are 
bluntly ſawed, and leafy ſpikes of flowers. 
flower, with oblong, acute-pointed, heart-ſhaped, ſawed 
I-aves, and almoſt naked ſpikes of flowers. 4. Helmet- 
flower, with cut leaves, which are woolly on their under 
fide. 5. Helmet-flower, with oval leaves fitting cloſe to 
the ſtalks, the under of which are ſometimes ſawed, and 
the upper entire. 6. Helmet-flower, with ſawed, cut 
leaves, which are ſmooth on both ſides, and a roundiſh, 
four-cornered ſpike of flowers. 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies grows naturally in Italy. It 
has a perennial root, and the ſtalk is four-cornered, hairy, 
and riſes two feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
ſawed on their edges, and placed oppoſite. 'I he flowers 

row in interrupted ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks. In 
ſome the colour is purple, and in others white. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Crete. This riſes 
with a ligneous ſtalk about two feet high, ſending out 
ſlender ſide branches. The leaves are obtuſe, heart- 
ſhaped, bluntly ſawed on their edges, hoary on their 
under fide, and of a bright green on their upper. The 
flowers are ſituated on the tops of the ſtalks, in long 
ſpikes; they are white, and have ſmall leaves growing 
between them. | | 

The third ſpecies is a native of the Levant, The root 
is perennial, The ſtalks riſe from three to four feet 
high, ſending out a few flender branches from their 
ſides. The leaves are oblong, heart-ſhaped, ending in 
acute points, and ſawed on their edges. The flowers 
are diſpoſed in naked ſpikes, at the tops of the ſtalks ; 
their colour is purple, and they have longer tubes than 
any of the other ſorts. . 

The fourth ſpecies, which is alſo a native of the Le- 
vant, is a perennial plant, with ſhrubby ſtalks, which 
ſpread on the ground. The leaves are almoſt triangular, 
placed oppoſite, of a light green on their upper fide, 
and downy on their under, ſtanding upon ſlender foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are ſituated at the ends of the 
branches, in ſhort ſpikes; they are of a bright yellow, 
and are ſucceeded by grey ſeeds, which ripen in the em- 
palement. | | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America. It 
has a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral four-cor- 


nered ſtalks, two feet high, ſending forth {de-branches. 


The lower leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, 
and ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. The upper leaves 
are oval and entire. "The flowers are blue, and ſituated 
in long looſe ſpikes, at the ends of the branches ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. 

The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps and 
Appennines. The ſtalks are ſhrubby, and trail on the 
ground. The leaves are ſmooth, and cut on their edges. 
The flowers crown the ſtalks in roundiſh, four-cornered 
ſpikes ; in one they are white, and in another variety 
blue; they are larger than the flowers of any other 
known ſpecies, and make an agreeable variety in 
gardens, 

Culture of the HELMET-FLOWER. 

Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, which if 

ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, they will 


3. Helmet- 
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more certainly ſucceed, than when they are ſown in the 
ſpring. 


The ſeeds may either be ſown where the plants are to 


as the fourth ſpecies does not bear tranſplanting well, 
unleſs they are removed young, the ſeeds of that had 
better be ſown where the plants are to ſtand ; this ſhould 
be on a dry, warm border of poor earth, where the 
plants will live much longer, and make a better appear- 
ance than on a rich ſoil. When the plants come up, 
they will require no other care but to thin them, and 
keep them clean from weeds. 

When the other ſorts come up, and are fit to remove, 
they may be tranſplanted into a nurſery bed, at five or 
ſix inches diſtance, where they may fand till autumn, 


but muſt be kept clean from weeds ; then they may be 


tranſplanted into the borders of the flower-garden, where 
"I are to remain. 

s theſe plants are not of long duration, it will be 
proper to ſow a ſucceſſion of ſeeds every other year, at 
leaſt, to ſupply the places of thoſe which decay. 

HEMLOCE, Cicuta, a genus of plants, of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Hemlock, with umbels 
oppolite to the leaves, and obtuſe, marginated foot- 
ſtalks; or Water Hemlock. 2. Hemlock, with pointed 
ſerratures to the leaves, and membranaceous foot-ſtalks, 
ending in two lobes. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in ſtanding waters, 
in moſt parts of England, and is never cultivated in 
gardens. The ſecond ſpecies is a native of North 
America, 

Culture of the HEMLoCK., 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, in a ſhady border; the 
plants will come up in the ſpring, and require no other 
care than to be kept clean, 

HENBANE, ZHyeſcyamus, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria monegynia, and of 
which there are five ſpecies, 1. Henbane, with leaves 
embracing the ſtalks; or the common Henbane. 2, 
Henbane, with leaves upon foot-ſtalks, and ſeſſile flow- 
ers. 3. Henbane, with leaves upon foot-ſtalks, and 
flowers upon foot-ſtalks, terminating the branches. 4. 
Henbane, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſomewhat AI 
and a prickly cup. 5. Henbane, with oval, entire 
leaves, and ſwollen globular cups. | | 

The firſt ſpecies grows commonly upon the ſides of 
banks and dunghills, in this country. 

The ſecond is a native of the ſouth parts of Europe. 

The third grows naturally in the iſlands of the Archi- 

lago. 

The fourth is a native of Perſia, and the fifth of 
Sibcria, 

Culture of the HENBANE. 

The four firſt ſpecies are all biennials, and periſh ſoon 
after they have perfected their ſeeds, which if permitted 
to ſcatter, will produce plenty of the plants the ſpring 
following; or, if the ſeeds are ſown at that ſeaſon, the 
will ſucceed much better than in the ſpring. As theſs 
ſeldom come up the firſt year, they require no other 
culture, but to be kept clear from weeds, and thinned 
where they grow too cloſe, 

The fifth ſpecies is a perennial plant, and may be 
propagated either by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after they are 


ripe, or by cuttings, planted in any of the ſummer 
months. f 


Good HENRY, See the article Goost-Foor. 

HEPATICA, or NOBLE LIVERWORT, a genus 
of plants, ranged by Linnæus among the polyandria polo- 
gynia, and of which there are five ſpecies. 1. The 
ſingle Blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 2. The 
double Blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 3. The 
ſingle White Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 4. Single 
Red Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 5. Double Red, 
or Peach-coloured Hepatica. 5 20 5 

Theſe plants are ſome of the greateſt beauties of the 
ſpring; their flowers are produced in February and 
March in great plenty, before the green leaves appear, 


and make a very beautiful figure in the borders of the 
; | pleaſure- 


remain, or in a border, to be afterwards removed; but 
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pleaſure-garden, eſpecially the double ſorts, which 
e continue a fortnight longer in flower than the 
ſingle, and the flowers are more beautiful ; ang the moſt 
elegant among them is the ſecond ſpecies, the culture of 
which is proper for all the reſt. 

Double Blue HEPATICA. The root is large, and 
when it has ſtood ſome time, divides into mapy heads. 

tis covered in every part with innumerable fibres, mo- 
derately thick, and of a reddiſh black, yariouſly en- 
tangled with one another. 

| The firſt production is the flowers; theſe riſe two or 
more, from every head of the root; ſo that from a plant 
of conſiderable 3 it is not unuſual to ſee forty, 
fifty, or more in a cluſter, all riſing from one principal 
root. Theſe ſtand ſingly upon flender and weak foot- 
ſtalks, four inches in height, of a pale green, uſually 
tinged more or leſs with red. The flower which crowns 
SR ſtalk is large, and of a fine ſky-blue, crowded with 
oblonz, undulated petals; and in the midſt decorated 
with a ſmall tuft of buttons, placed upon numerous 
filaments. The ſeeds follow, in the ſingle flowers, 
naked, and cluſtered together in an oval head; ſome 
alſo are ripened after the ſemi-double flowers ; but from 
the perfect double rarely any. 

Culture of the Double Blue HEPATICA. 

Little care appears neceſſary in the culture of a plant, 
which ſtands all ſeaſons, and grows in any ſoil ; but by 
purſuing the following directions, the gardener will 
have flowers of twice the common bigneſs, and of a 
much ſuperior colour. Theſe are to be obtained by 
ſowing ſceds of the beſt kinds: for which purpoſe be 


* 


ſhould mark the largeſt and fineſt of his ſingle, and ſome | 


of his double flowers, and when they are almoſt ripe let 
him obſerve the leaves; thoſe heads which follow ſemi - 
double flowers, and are accompanied with the deepeſt 
purple leaves, are the fineſt; let him cut off theſe in 
the head, and lay them on a papered ſhelf. When they 


begin to fall, he muſt ſeparate them entirely, and ſpread” | 
them out again for eight or ten days longer, and then tie | 


them up in bags. 

In the beginning of Auguſt, dig up a border in a 
part of the garden, open to the moxning ſun, but ſhel- 
tered from the full blaze of noon. Take out half the 
mould that you dig up, and mix with the reſt as much 
freſh earth from under the turf, in a rich upland paſture ;. 
break this very well together, rake the ſurface level, 
ſcatter on the ſeeds, and fift over them a quarter of an 
inch of the ſame mould, | 


In ſpring the young plants will appear, and the weeds | 


which riſe with them muſt be carefully taken up by 
hand; give them a gentle watering twice a week in dry 
weather, and from time to time clear away the weeds. 
In the beginning of Auguſt mark the beſt plants, and 
thin them to about eight inches diſtance, Let the 
weaker ones, which are taken up, be planted in other 
parts of the garden, but never remove the others out of 
their place, 
' The next ſpring ſome of them will flower, and the 
ſucceeding ſeaſon all the remainder. In their firſt bloom 
they will be very elegant, but it will be two years more 
before they arrive at their full perfection. From this 
time there will every year, be more and more numerous 
flowers from each root. | 

All the care they require, is to be kept clear from 


weeds, to haye the ſurface of the mould ſtirred about 


them often, and every autumn to have half an inch of 
freſh paſture mould ſifted over them, taking away the 
old ſurface z this muſt be done with great care, not to 
wound the roots, | 

HERB Bennet, Geum. See the article Gun. 

HERB Chriſtapher. See BANEBERRIES. 

Tilla HERB. See WII Low Herb. 

HERBACEOUS, grafly, or after the manner of 

raſs. 

HERMANNIA, a genus of plants, for which we 
have no Engliſh name, ranged by Linnæus among the 
mmade!phia pentandria, and he enumerates ſeven ſpecies 
Hermannia, with oval, folded, crenated, 
woolly leaves, 2. Hermannia, with oval leaves, acutely 
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| cut, and foot-ſtalks with two flowers. 3. Hermannia, 


| 


, — 


with wedge-ſhaped, folded leaves, crenated and indented, 
4. Hermannia, with obtuſe, ſpear-thaped, ſawed leaves. 
5. Hermannia, with obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves. 
6. Hermannia, with trifoliate, ſeſſile Jeaves. 7. Her- 
mannia, with narrow leaves, ending in many points. 

All theſe ſpecies are ſhrubby plants. The firſt riſes 
about three feet high ; the root is divided, white, and 
hung with fibres, The ſtem is brown. The branches, 
which ſpread variouſly, are whitiſh, tender, and covered 
with a ſoft down. Ihe leaves ſtand upon theſe, in wild 
irregularity ; they are oblong, deeply ſinuated along the 
edges, and of a whitiſh green, covered thick with a ſoft 
downy matter, which makes them fecl like velvet. The 
flowers are very numerous, and of a ſingular aſpect : 
they grow at the tops of the branches, and on foot-ſtalks, 
from the boſoms of the leaves, two or three on each. 
They are very gef hang drooping, and are twiſted: 
their colour is a delicate pale yellow; they rite from a 
downy cup, and at the baſe of their foot-ſtalks are placed 
regularly, three oblong, narrow, undivided leaves. The 
cup is formed of a ſingle piece, ſwelled at the baſe, and 
divided at the rim into five ſegments. The flower itſelf is 
formed of five oblong petals: theſe ſpread at the mouth, 
and turn toward the tun ; and at the baſe they grow very 
{mall, and have on each a membrane, running fideways, 
which together form a nectiferous tribe, In this flower 
ſtand five fiaments, which lightly cohere at the baſe, and 
among theſe riſes a ſtyle, which excecds them in length. 
Fhe ſeed-veſſel is roundiſh, but has five ridges, . 'The 
ſeeds are numerous and ſmall, 


The ſecond ſpecies does not riſe ſo high as the firſt, 


It ſends out a great number of branches; and the leaves, 
which are ſmaller than thoſe of the former, are rough, 


— 


and ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers grow in ſhort 
cloſe ſpikes, at the end of every ſhoot, ſo that the whole 
ſhrub ſeems covered with flowers. They are of a bright 
yellow, and appear toward the end of April. 

The third ſpecies riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk," ſix or 


ſeven feet high, dividing into many irregular branches, 
covered with a brown bark, 


The leaves. are. wedge- 
ſhaped, narrow at their baſe, hut broad and round at 
their top, The flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes, on the 
upper part of the branches; they are ſmall, and of a 
deep yellow. Theſe appear in April and May. 

The fourth ſpecies riſes with a ſhrubby, upright ſtalk, 
ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out many ligneous 
branches from the ſide. The leaves are obtuſe, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſawed on their edges toward the end. The 
flowers are ſituated on the ſides of the talks, in ſmall. 
bunches ; they ate of a delicate ſtraw-colour, and appear 
in May and June. If 

The fifth ſpecies has ſhrubby, branching ſtalks, which 
are very buſhy, but ſeldom riſe more than a foot and a 
half high. The branches are very ſlender, The leaves 
are hairy, and of different ſizes; they are entire, of- a 
pale green, and ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers 
are placed ſingly on the ſides. of the ſtalks; they are 
ſmall, and of a deep yellow colour. 

The fixth ſpecies ſeldom riſes more than two feet . 
high. The ftalk is ſoft and ligneous, ſending out ſlender 
irregular branches, The leaves are trifoliate, and ſtand 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, The flowers grow in looſe 
ſpikes, at the ends of the branches; at their firſt appear- 
ance they are of a bright gold colour, but in two or 
three days they become paler. 

The ſeventh ſpecies riſes. with a ſhrubby ſtalk, near 
three feet high, ſending out many ſlender branches, co- 
vered with a reddiſh bark. The leaves are narrow and 
wing-pointed, The flowers. adorn the ſides of the 
branches in ſmall cluſters; they are of a deep yellow. 

Culture of the HERRMAN NIA. 

All theſe ſpecies are natives of the country about the. 
Cape of Good Hope, and are propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted during-any of-the ſummer months, 
in a bed of freſh earth, obſerving to water and ſhade - 
them till they have taken root. | | 

In about ſix weeks after planting, they muſt be taken 
up, with a ball of earth to their roots, and planted in 

; pots, 


1 
pots, filled with light freſh earth, placing them in a 
ſhady ſituation till they have taken new root; after 
which they may be expoſed to the open air till ſome tune 
in October, when tney muſt be removed into the green- 
houſe, and have as much free air as poſſible ; they require 
frequent waterings, and muſt be new potted twice a 
ear, in May and September, 
g The — may likewiſe be raiſed from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed; when the. 


plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall | 


pots, and plunged into another moderate hot-bed, in 
order to promote their rooting ; after which they muſt, 
by degrees, be inured to the open air, and may then be 
treated as the old plants ; but they ſeldom produce good 
ſeeds in this country. 
HERMODACTYLE, a ſpecies of Iris. See the 
article IRIS. ; 
HERNANDIA, a genus of plants, known in the 
Weſt-Indies by the name of Jack-in-a-Box, and of 
which there is but one ſpecies, 
It is very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſ- 
tophers, and many other iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, 
The fruit, when ripe, is perforated, and the nut in the 
inſide becomes hard; ſo that when the wind blows 
through the fruit, it makes a whiſtling noiſe, which 
may be heard at a diſtance, In Europe this plant is pre- 
ſerved in the gardens of the curious. 
Culture of the HERNANDIA. ; 
It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot-bed in 
the ſpring : and when the plants are two inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, where they muſt be 
watered and ſhaded till they have taken root, after which 
the air muſt be admitted to them in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon and the heat of the bed they are 
placed in. i 
As the plants advance, they ſhould be removed into 
larger pots, in doing of which, care ſhould be taken 
not to injure their roots, and alſo to preſerve a good ball 
of earth to them. They muſt be ſhaded from the fun 
till they have taken freſh root, The beſt time for doing 
this, is in July, that they may be well rooted before the 
cold weather. They muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
bark-ſtove ; in winter they ſhould have a moderate ſhare 
of heat, and plenty of air, in very hot weather, 
HIBISCUS, Syrian Matlow, a genus of plants, ran- 
ged by Linnæus among the monadelphia polyandria, and 
of which he enumerates twenty ſpecies ; of theſe the fol- 
lowing eleven are cultivated in gardens. 1. Hibiſcus, 
with leaves divided in a foot-like manner, into five parts, 
and with the inner cups burſting ſideways ; or Fig-leaved 
Hibiſcus. 2. Hibiſcus, with heart-ſhaped leaves, five 
angles bluntly ſawed, and a tree-like ſtalk, commonly 
called China Roſe. 3. Hibiſcus, with heart-ſhaped, 
target leaves, ſeven ſawed angles, and prickly hairs, 
commonly called Muſk. 4. Hibiſcus, with ſmooth, 
ſharp-pointed, oval, and ſerrated leaves; or oval-leaved 
Roſe Hibiſcus. 5. Hibiſcus, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, with the upper parts cut and ſawed, and a tree- 
like ſtalk, being the Syrian Retinia, commonly called 
Althæa frutex. 6. Hibiſcus, with entire, heart-ſhaped 
leaves. 7. Hibiſcus, with ſawed leaves, the lower oval 
and undivided, the upper divided into three parts, with a 
prickly ſtalk. 8. Hibiſcus, with hand-ſhaped, five- 
pointed leaves, and a prickly ftalk. . Hibiſcus, with 
the lower leaves heart-ſhaped and ae the upper 
ones ſomewhat ſpear-ſhaped, nodding flowers, and a re- 
curved piſtil. 10. Hibiſcus, with oval- pointed, ſawed 
leaves, a ſingle ſtalk, and foot-ſtalks having flowers. 
11. Hibiſcus, with trifoliate, cut leaves, and ſwollen 
cups, called Venice Mallow, or Flower-of-an-Hour, 
The firſt ſpecies riſes to the height of four feet, robuſt, 
branched, and ſpreading; its leaves are large, and, in 
the higheſt degree, elegant. The root is fibrous; the 
branches are round and yellowiſh, and often purple at 
the joints, The leaves are numerous, and of a delicate 
green; thoſe near the bottom are divided, in the manner 
of a fig-leaf, into five principal parts ; theſe toward the 
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top have only three diviſions, and ſometimes ſcarce any · 
The flowers are numerous and large; their ground 
colour is a very pale, but beautiful yellow, and they 
have ſtreaks of purple. Theſe flowers are ſcattered at 
diſtances along the upper branches, and each is ſur- 
rounded at the bottom by a double cup. The petals are 
hve ; they are very large, expanded, and lightly folded 
toward the edge; of the two cups, the outer one is com- 
poſed of eight narrow leaves, and remains with the fruit: 
the inner one is formed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five 
parts at the rim, and it remains with the other. The 
ſeed-veſſel is large, pyramidal, and furrowed upwards. 
In the center of this 3 ſtands an obvious arrange- 
ment of antheræ, or button; the thread of theſe do not 
riſe ſingly, as in many flowers, but are united in a body, 


and form a kind of tube; from this grow the ſeveral 


antheræ, which ſtand ſeparate and clear. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a large ſhrub, and with proper 
care will ſpread its branches in great regularity, or riſe 
in a ſingle ſtem, as a tree. The leaves are broad and 
deeply divided, ſometimes into three, but more uſuall 
into five parts, which are pointed and ſerrated. Their 
colour is a lively green, and they are rough to the touch. 
The flowers are very numerous, and of the bigneſs of 
the double Piony, which they equal alſo in the multi- 
plicity of leaves or petals. They give a vaſt glow by 
ſize and number; and their variety of colours charms 
the eye yet more. They have diſtinctly three appear- 
ances, As they juſt open from the bud, they are of a 
milky white; when half blown, they are tinged with a 
fleſhy red; and when at their full perfection, they are 
of a deep purple. Their petals ſtand in three or more 


ſeries, and they are curled and crumpled, ſo as to reflect 


the light in a variety of ſhades and tins. The eye 


may look with wonder upon one of them many hours 
together, 


The third ſpecies is three feet high; the root is fibrous 


and ſpreading, The ſtalk is round, upright, and 
branched with a beautiful regularity. The leaves are 
very beautiful and large; they ſtand on long foot-ſtalks, 
which are inſerted underneath in the main body of the 


leaf; they are broad, and beautifully angulared ; thoſe 


in the lower part of the flower have ſeven corners ; about 
the middle of the ſtalk each leaf has five; and at the top 
they have only three. The ſurface of the leaf is rough; 
its colour is a fine green, and its veins are purple. The 
flowers are numerous and very large; they are diſpoſed 
at diſtances upon the ſtalks. From near the bottom to 
the top, they are vaſtly large, and of a pale, but very 
lively yellow, ſtained in the center with a bloody circle; 
each 1s compoſed of five large petals, and placed in a 
double cup. When theſe are fallen, there appears a 
large brown ſeed-veſſel, in which are numerous ſweet- 
{ſcented ſeeds. 

The fourth ſpecies riſes to fix or eight feet in height a 
ſpreading ſhrub. The root is fibrous; the trunk is co- 
vered with a brown rough bark ; the younger ſhoots are 
grey and ſmooth, and their inner bark is green. The 
leaves are numerous, and of a handſome ſhape ; they 
have long foot-ſtalks, and their colour is a pale, but ele- 

ant green; they are groſly ſerrated at the edges, and 
bf to the touch, The flowers are very large and beau- 
tiful; they terminate the branches, and their colour is 
a fine ſtrong red; they are naturally double, and the 
numerous petals which compoſe them, are curled and 
waved at the tops and edges. Each flower has a double 
cup : the outer whitiſh, and the inner green ; the fila- 
ments being connected in the lower part, ſo as to form a 
kind of Cylinder, and their buttons numerous ; theſe 
are yellow, and the diviſions of the ſtyle are crimſon. 
This ſhrub is a native of the Eaſt-Indies, and is one of 
the fineſt and moſt valued of their productions. The 
flowers are no leſs conſpicuons for their number than 
their ſize and colour, and they there cover the branches 
throughout all the year. With us it muſt not be expected 
to attain this degree of perfection; but we may raiſe it to 
ſo much excellence, as to eclipſe moſt of our ſtove- 


plants. 
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The fifth ſpecies is commonly called Althza Frutex 
by thoſe who propagate the ſhrubs for ſalc. Of this 
there are four or five varieties: the moſt common has 
pale purple flowers with dark bottoms,. a ſecond has 
bright purple flowers with black bottoms, a third has 
white flowers with purple bottoms, and a fourth varie- 
gated flowers with dark bottoms ; there are alſo two with 
variegated leaves, which are by ſome much eſteemed, 

Theſe ſhrubs grow naturally in Syria, and are beau- 
riful ornaments to a garden in the autumn. They riſe 
with ſhrubby ſtalks to the height of eight or ten feet, 
The branches are woody, and covered with a grey bark. 
The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and the upper parts 
are frequently divided into three lobes. The flowers are 
ſituated at the wings of the ſtalks; they are large and 
compoſed of five roundiſh petals, which ma at the daſe 
but ſpread open at the top, in ſhape of a bell; theſe ap- 
pear in Auguſt and if the ſeaſon is not too warm, there 
will be a ſucceſſion of flowers part of September ; they 
are ſucceeded. by ſhort capſules with five cells, filled with 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally in both Indies; 
and rifes with a woody ſtem eight or ten feet high, di- 
viding into ſeveral branches toward the top, which are 
covered with a woolly down. The leaves are round, 
heart-ſhaped, and ending in acute points ; they are of a 
lucid green on their upper ſide, and hoary on their under, 
full of large veins and are placed alternately on the ſtalks, 
The flowers grow at the ends of the bunches in looſe 
ſpikes, they are of a whitiſh yellow, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort acuminated capſules, opening in five cells, filled 
with large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The ſeventh ſpecies riſes with an upright ſtalk ſeven 
or eight feet high. The lower leaves are oval, ſerrated, 
and entire, but the upper leaves are divided almoſt to 
the footſtalk, into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, like the 
fingers of a hand, ſtanding on very long footſtalks, hav- 
ing thorns at their baſe. The flowers are ſituated at the 
wings of the ſtalks; they are large, of a pale ſulphur 
colour, with a purple bottom, and are ſucceeded by oval, 
acuminated, prickly capſules, which open in five cells 
filled with large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The eighth ſpecies is a native of Ceylon. It riſes with 
2 prickly herbaceous ſtalk from two to three feet high, 
dividing upward into ſmall branches. The leaves are 
hand-ſhaped, and divided into five parts. "The flowers 
are placed at the wings of the leaves; they are ſmall, 
white, with purple at the. bottom, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort obtuſe capſules with five cells filled with kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | 

The ninth ſpecies grows naturally about Venice. It 
riſes three, and ſometimes four feet high. The lower 
leaves are angular and heart-ſhaped, but the upper are 
ſpear-ſhaped and ſlightly indented on their edges. The 
flowers are ſituated at the wings of the leaves upon long 
footſtalks, they are of a purple colour with a dark bot- 
tom, and are ſucceeded by five-cornered capſules, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, | 

The tenth ſpecies is a native of North America, 
The ſtalk is herbaceous and never branches. The leaves 
are oval, with three lobes, which are not deeply divided; 
they are of a bright green on their upper ſide, but of an 


aſh colour on their under. The flowers are ſituated |' 


at the wings of theſtalks ; they are large and of a bright 
purple. 


T he eleventh ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good | 


Hope. It has ſtrong, hairy, branching ſtalks. The 
leaves are broad,. the lower being divided into three and 


the upper into five obtuſe lobes, which are crenated on 


their edges. The flowers are large and of a pale purple. 
Culture of the HIBIScus. 
The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds which muſt 


be ſown on a moderate hot- bed the latter end of March. 


When the plants have three or fonr leaves, let them be 
re moved to another hot-bed: this will forward them 
greatly againſt the firſt months of ſummer. When the 
weather is ſettled warm, and cold nights are no longer 
feared, let them be removed in a ſhowery day, into a warm 
and well ſheltered border, where there is depth of gcod 
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| earth, well broke by tillage, and improved by rotten d ung. 
Here let them be ſhaded and gently watered till they 
have taken root ; after which they muſt be kept clear of 
weeds, the ground about them often broke with a hoe, 
and their ſtems tyed up to ſhort firm ſtakes. They muſt 
be then well watered, and brought forward as much as 
poſſible : by this repeated care, one'plant will produce at 
a time ow flowers, and they will be tinged more or leſs 
with purple; often they will have a fleſhy red through- 
out. | 

The ſecond and fourth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which in ſpring ſhould be ſown in pots of the following 
compoſt, Mix equal quantities of rotted wood, from 
the bottom of an old ſtack, and of fine garden mould; 
break theſe thoroughly, and ſift them. Then fill the 
pots with this within two inches of the rim. Lay in 
about twenty ſeeds upon the ſurface of the mould in each 
pot, and ſift more over them, till they are covered an 
inch, plunge them into a moderate hot-bed : thin the 
plants when they riſe, leaving only the two beſt in each 
pot. They muſt not be quite expoſed to the open air 
the firſt ſeaſon, and they will require the warmth of a 
moderate ſtove, but as they get more ſtrength, they may 

may be placed among the green-houſe plants. They 
uſually lower in November. 

The ſeeds of the third ſpecies muſt be ſown the be- 
ginning of March, on a moderate hot-bed covered well 
with fine mould; and when the plants are about two 
inches high, they muſt be removed into another, where 
they are to ſtand at five inches diſtance, They muſt be 
watered lightly and ſhaded carefully till they have taken 
root; and then there muſt be as much air admitted as the 
ſeaſon will allow. | 

When they are grown to ſuch a height that they cam 
no longer be contained in the frame, they muſt be care- 
fully planted out into pots, and watered and ſhaded till 
they have taken root. "They muſt after this be allowed 
as much free air as they can bear, and they will lower in 
great perfection. | 

The fifth ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds which 
ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth, about the 
end of March, and if the pots are plunged into a gentle 
heat, it will greatly forward the growth of the ſeeds. 
When the plants come up they muſt be inured to the 
open air, and in May the pots may be plunged into the 
ground, in a border expoſed to the eaſt, where they may 
have the morning ſun, muſt they be kept clean from 
weeds, and in the ſummer ſeaſon, in very dry weather, 
gently refreſhed with water. 

In autumn it will be proper to remove the pots under 
a common frame; or where there is not ſuch a conveni- 
ency, they may be plunged cloſe to a hedge, pale, or 
wall, to a good aſpect ; and in ſevere froſt they ſhould be 
covered with mats, ſtraw, or other light covering. 
About the end of March let them be whe ies into a 
ſpot of light ground, divided into beds four or five feet 
broad, with paths two feet broad between them. Take 
the plants carefully out of the pots, with a ball of earth 
to their roots, and ſet them in theſe beds at nine inches 
diſtance; cloſe the ground gently about their roots, and 
let a little old tanners bark, or mulch be laid over the 
ſurface. | 
During the ſummer they muſt be kept clean from 
; weeds, and in the autumn following be covered, eſpe- 
cially if they ſhoot late in the ſeaſon. 

In theſe beds the plants may ſtand two years, by which 
time they will be fit to tranſplant where they are de- 
ſigned to remain: the beſt ſeaſon for which is about the 
end of March, | 

| Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which if planted about the end of March, in pots filled 
with light: earth, and plunged into a gentle heat, will 
take root. The ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies may be 
| propagated by grafting upon each other. | 
Ihe ſeeds of the ſixth, ſeventh and eighth ſpecies 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring on a good hot-bed, and 
| when the plants come up they ſhould be removed into 
pots, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, treating them 
| afterwards in the ſame way as the Amatanthus. Ty 
e 
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The ninth ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 


muſt be ſown in the ſpring on a moderate hot-bed, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a hot-bed, 
treating them in the ſame = as the other tender ſorts, 
and allowing them a great ſhare of air in warm wea- 
ther. | 

The ſtalks decay in the autumn, but if the pots are 
ſheltered from froit under a hot-bed frame, they will 
continue ſeveral years, and put out new ſtalks in the 
ſpring. 

4 The ſeeds of the tenth and eleventh ſpecies ſhould be 
ſown where the plants are deſigned to remain. Theſe 
require no other culture but to be kept clean from weeds 
and thinned where they grow too cloſe, If the ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter when ripe, the plants will come up 
full as well as when fown. | 

HIG-TAPER, a ſpecies of Mullein. See the article 
MuLLEIN. 

HIPPOCRATEA, a genus of plants for which we 
have no Engliſh name, and only one ſpecies, 

It is a native of South America,. and grows with a 
lender twining ſtalk to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. 

| Culture of the HrpPOCRATEA. | 

The ſeeds of this plant muſt be procured from Cam- 
peachy, or other places where it grows years and 
ſown in pots filled with light freſh earth, and plunged 
into the bark-bed in the ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly 
remain. When the plants co ne up they ſhould have very 
little water, as much wet would rot the roots; and in all 
reſpects treated as other tender ſtove- plants. 

HIPPOMANE, Manchineel, a genus of plants of 
which there are three ſpecies. 1. Hippomane with oval 
ſawed leaves. 2. Hippomane with oval oblong leaves 
which are ſawed, and have glands at their baſe. 3. 
Hippomane with oval leaves which have prickly inden- 
tures. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the Weſt Indies. It is 
a very large tree, almoſt equalling the Oak in ſize, with 
a browniſh bark. The trunk divides upwards into many 
branches. The leaves are oblong, ending in acute 
points, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, of a lucid green, 
and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are ſi- 
tuated in ſhort ſpikes at the ends of the branches, which 
having no petals make but little appearance, Theſe are 
ſucceeded by fruit about the ſize and of the ſame ſhape 
as the Golden Pippin, turning of a yellow colour when 
ripe, which has often tempted ſtrangers to eat of them 
to their coſt, for being of a poiſonous quality, unleſs 
timely remedies are applied, they often prove fatal. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Carthagena in New 


Spain, where it grows as large as the firſt, only the leaves | 


of this are much longer, and have two ſmall glandules 
growing at their baſe ; they are ſawed on their edges, and 
are of a lucid green. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally at Campeachy, it is 
of much humbler growth than either of the former, ſel- 
dom riſing more than twenty feet high; the leaves of 
this. greatly reſemble thoſe of 'the common Holly, and 
are ſet with ſharp prickles at the end of each indenture ; 
they are of a Jucid green and continue all the year, 

Culture of the HippoMANE. 

Theſe plants can never be expected to riſe to any 
great height in England, being too tender to live in our 
climate out of the ſtove. 1 

They are eaſily raiſed from good ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon a hot-bed, and when the plants come up, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
plunged into a good bed of tanners bark, treating them 
in the ſame way as other tender plants; but they -muſt 


not have much wet, for they abound with an acrid milky 


juice, and ſuch plants are ſoon killed by much moiſture, 


In autumn they muſt be removed into the ſtove, and 


plunged into the tan-bed, where they ſhould conſtant- 
ly remain. In very hot weather they ſhould have a 


large ſhare of air admitted to them, and gently refreſhed 
with water, "LY 
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HOE, a tool made like a cooper's addz, to cut up: 


wards in gardens, fields, &c. This tool is commonly 
called the hand-hoe; for other forts of Hoes, ſee the 
next article. This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ſhould 
be more employed: in hacking and. clearing the ſeveral 
corners, cracks, and patches. of land, in ſpare times of 
the year, which would be of no ſmall advantage thereto, 
OEING, according to, Tull, is the breaking and 
dividing the ſoil by tillage, whilſt the corn, and other 
plants, are growing thereon. : It differs from common 
tillage, which is always performed before the corn or 
plants are ſown or planted, in the time of performing 
it; and it is much more beneficial to the crops than any 
other tillage. This fort of tillage is performed various 
ways, and by means of different inſtruments. | 
and, which, before tilling, would have yielded 
little, though the more it is tilled before ſowing, the 
greater plenty of crop it yields; yet, if tilled only before 
the ſowing, will always have ſume weeds, and they 
will partake of the advant ge of the tillage, as well as 
the corn ; this is one reaſon for an after tillage, ſuch as 
that by Hoeing. But there is another: that is, that as 
ſoon as the ploughman has done his buſineſs by plowing, 
the ſoil of its own accord, begins to undo it all again, by 
tending towards its original texture, and ſpecific gravity, 
the altering of which was the only buſineſs of all the 
former tillage. "The breaking the particles of the earth, 
and making in it new pores, and ne ſuperficies, is the 
great buſineſs of the plough and harrow ; but as ſoon as 
their uſe is over, the earth begins to coaleſce again to its 
own form: the particles unite together, and the artificial 


pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. The ſeed is nouriſhed - 


in a worle ground than it was at firſt put into, and the 
more the plant grows up and requires a larger ſupply of 
food, the worſe the paſture becomes; while nouithment 
is thus denied the growing plants, they are at the ſame 
time choaked with weeds, which being of a hardier 
nature than they, will grow with leſs ſupplies, and 
therefore thrive more vigorouſly, and rob them of a 
great part of the little food the land before allowed them. 
Tranſplanting is nearly allied to Hoeing, but it is much 
inferior; the nature of this will not admit of its being 
a general thing, and if it would, Hoeing is better ; for 
by tranſplanting, the plants can only: he kept up to a 
certain period, after which they will not bear it; but 


Hoeing may be uſed to them with advantage, to their 


utmoſt ſtanding, and makes them vigorous all the while. 
The roots of a plant are neceſſarily broken off in tranſ- 
planting, and it requires ſome time for it to ſtrike à whale 
ſet of new ones; and if the earth about it is not kept 
thoroughly moiſtened all this time, the new formed roots 
will not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in the 
midft of plenty; but on the contrary, in Hoeing, the 
ſame advantage of a new paſture for the plant is ob- 
tained, by breaking the particles of earth, and at the 


| ſame time no more of the roots are broken off, than can 


eaſily be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their places, 
the plant continues growing without that ſtop and decay, 


which muſt * on tranſplanting, and which it re- 
covers only by degrees. 


One great benefit of hoeing, is, that it keeps plants 


moiſt in dry weather, the advantage of which to their 
growth, is eaſily ſeen. Fhis good office it performs; 
for being better nouriſhed by hoeing, they require leſs 
moiſture, and conſequently carry off leſs; for theſe 
plants, which receive the greateſt increaſe, having moſt 
terreſtrial nouriſhment, carry off the leaſt water in pro- 
portion to their augment, as is proved by Dr. Wood- 
ward's experiments. Secondly, the hoe, particularly 


the horſe-hoe, for the other does not go deep enough, 


procures moiſture for the roots, from the dew which 
falls moſt in dry weather; and theſe dews ſeem. tobe 
the moſt enriching of all moiſture, as it contains in it 
a fine black earth, which will ſubſide from it in ſtanding, 
and which ſeems fine enough to be the proper-pabulum, 

or food for plants. | | 
HOGS-FENNEL, or .-SULPHUR-WORT, Pex- 
cedanum, a-genus of plants, of which there are four-ſpe- 
cies. 
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| \ HOG 
cies. 1. Ho 
by threes, and theſe again divided into three linear parts. 
2. Hogs-fennel, with leaves cut into three parts, which 
are long, ſlender, and have irregular umbels; or greater 
Italian Hogs-fennel. 
divided by threes, which are very ſlender and ſhort, and 
a very large umbel. 4. Hogs-fennel, with very narrow, 
hair-like leaves, divided by threes, a very branching, 
ſpreading ſtalk, and irregular umbels. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in marſhy meadows, 
in ſeveral parts of Germany, and is ſuppoſed to do the 
ſame in England. It has a perennial root, from which 
the foot-ftalks of the leaves riſe, which are channelled ; 


they are naked at the bottom, but about four or fiye 


inches from the root, branch into three ſmaller foot- 


ſtalks, and theſe-ggain divide into three, and each of 
theſe diviſions ſuf 
bruiſed, emit a ſtrong ſcent, like ſulphur. The ſtalks 


ain three narrow leaves, which when 


riſe near two feet high ; theſe are channelled, and divided 
into two or three branches, each being terminated by a 
large regular umbel of yellow flowers, compoſed of 
ſeveral ſmall umbels, which are circular. 7 28) 


The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Italy, The root is 


perennial. The foot-ſtalks of the leaves are large and 
-furrowed, dividin 
are again divided into three, and theſe end with three 
long narrow lobes, or ſmall leaves, which are much 


into three ſmaller branches, which 


longer than thoſe of the other ſort. The ſtalks, which 
ſuſtain the umbels, riſe near three feet high, and divide 
toward the top into ſeveral ſmall branches, each ſup- 
porting an umbel, compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller rays, or 
umbel:, which ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers of this are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
former, but are much larger. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in many parts of 
France, It has a ſtrong perennial root, from which 
come out leaves, which branch into three diviſions, and 


theſe divide again into three ſmaller ; each of theſe divi- 


ſions are decorated with five ſhort narrow leaves. The 


ſtalks are ſtrong, round, and not ſo deeply channelled 


as either of the former, ſuſtaining a very large umbel of 

yellow flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſorts. 
The fourth ſpecies grows naturally on St. Vincent's 

rock, near Briſtol ; it is a biennial plant : the leaves are 


ſhort and very narrow, ſpreading near the ſurface of the 


round. The ftalks riſe near a foot high,. and are 
— almoſt from the bottom; theſe branches are 
nearly horizontal, having a few ſhort narrow leaves on 
them, of a lucid green; each ſtalk is crowned with a 
ſmall umbel of flowers, which are of an herbaceous 
yellow colour, and ſmall. | 
Culture of the HoGsS-FENNEL. 

Theſe ſpecies are all propagated by feeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; 
for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom ſucceed : 
or if the plants come up, it is rarely before the following 


. ſpring. 


When the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean 


from weeds, and the autumn following they may be 


tranſplanted where they are to remain ; they love a moiſt 
ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, but will not thrive under the 
drip of trees, | 

'The roots of the three firſt ſpecies will continue ſeve- 


ral years, and every year produce flowers and ſeeds, but 


the fourth ſort ſeldom ripens ſeeds in a garden, they 


muſt therefore be procured from the places where it 
- grows natural | 


ly. 

HOGWEED, Boerhavia, a genus of plants, of which 
there are four ſpecies. 1. Hogweed with an erect ſtalk. 
2. Hogweed with a diffuſed ſtalk. 3. Hogweed with a 
climbing ſtalk. 4. Hogweed with oval leaves, flowers 
coming from the wings of the leaves in cloſe heads, and 


_ A hairy trailing ſtalk. | 3 
The firſt ſpecies riſes with an upright ſmooth ſtalk, 
two feet high; at each joint it has two oval pointed 


leaves growing oppoſite, upon foot-ſtalks an inch lon 
at the joints, which are far aſunder, come out ſmal 


- fide branches, growing erect ; theſe, as alſo the looſe 


fennel, with leaves, which are divided | 


3. Hogs-fennel, with five leaves, 
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ſtalks, are terminated by looſe panicles of fleſh- coloured 
flowers, which are ſuceeded by oblong glutinous ſeeds. 

The ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies are natives of 
Jamaica. The ſecond ſends out many diffuſed ſtalks, 
a foot and a half long. The leaves are ſmall and round. 
The flowers are ſituated at the wings of the leaves, and 
the ends of the branches, upon long branching foot- 
ſtalks. They are of a pale red colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds like the former. 

The third ſort ſends out ſeveral ſtalks from the root, 
which divide into many branches, and riſe to the height 
of five or fix feet. The leave are heart-ſhaped, and grow 
by pairs oppoſite at each joint, upon long foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers are placed in looſe umbels at the extremity 
of the branches. They are yellow, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall, oblong, viſcous ſeeds. 

The fourth ſort ſends out many trailing hairy ſtalks, 
which divide into ſmaller branches, which are decorated 
with oval leaves at every joint; and at the wings of the 
leaves are ſituated naked foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining a ſmall 
cloſe head of ſcarlet flowers, which are very fugaceous, 
ſeldom ſtanding mate than half a day before their petals 
decay. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort oblong ſeeds. 

| Culture of the HoGwEep. 

Theſe ſpecies ate all propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in 
a ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed, and there 
treated in the manner 4 other tender exotics. 

When they are grown too tall to remain under the 
common frame, a plant or two of each ſort ſhould be 
placed in the ſtove, the others may be turned out of the 
pots, and planted in a warm border, where, if the ſeaſon 
proves warm, they will perfect their ſeeds; but as theſe 
often fail in cold ſeaſons, thoſe in the ſtove will be of 
infinite uſe, as they are ſure to ripen their ſeeds there in 
autumn, 

The firſt, ſecond, and fourth ſorts are annual plants. 
which decay in autumn; butſthe third ſpecies may be pre- 
ſerved in a warm ſtove two or three years. 

HOLLYHOCE, Alia, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the monodelphia n and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Hollyhock with angular, 
ſinuated leaves. 2. Hollyhock with palmated leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies has a long, thick, and white root, 
hung from all parts with innumerable fibres, which 
ſpread to a great diſtance when they have room, and a 
free ſoil. The firſt leaves are very large, and placed on 
long foat-ſtalks ; they are broad, ſhort, deeply ſinuated, 
rough, and of a dark green, The ſtalk is round, erect, 
of a pale green, a little hairy, and ſeven or eight fect 
high. The leaves on this have alſo long foot-ſtalks ; 
they have a general reſemblance of thoſe from the root, 
but they are longer in proportion to their breadth, of a 
paler colour, and more deeply ſinuated or waved at their 
edges, and are lightly indented between the deeper inci- 
ſions. The flowers form a ſpike from a little above the 
middle of the plant to the ſummit, being a yard or more 
in length : they ſtand thick, and in the various appear- 
ances of half-blown, full- opened flowers, and thoſe in 
the bud, they afford a pleaſing variety. | 

The full-blown flowers are equal to a roſe in ſize, 
and are of a delicate pale crimſon. The outer petals, 
which are large and elegantly expanded, are paleſt; the 
ſmaller, which form a . 749! body in the middle, are 
more waved, and of a deeper red: the whole very ſpe- 
cious and beautiful, 

The ſecond ſpecies differs in nothing from the firſt 
but the ſhape of the leaves, thoſe of the former being 
ſomewhat round, and cut at their extremities into angles, 
and thoſe of the latter are deeply cut into fix or ſeven 
lobes, ſo as to reſemble a hand. 

Culture produces almoſt an infinite variety of this plant, 
viz. ingle-flowered, double-flowered, deep red, pale 
red, blackiſh red, white, purple, yellow, fleſh-colour, 
ſome variegated flowers, &c. but in the whole compaſs 
of the colouring, there is no tinct in which the large 


and fine double Hollyhock appears ſo truly elegant, as 


the 
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the pale crimſon; nor is there any colour which is fo [ 
ſcarce as this, in the full degree of perfection. 
Culture of the HOLLYHOCK. ; 
The ſeveral varieties of both theſe ſpecies may be raiſed 
by good management, from the ſame ſeed, in the fol- 


lowing manner, When the Hollyhocks begin to flower, 
let the gardener pull up all bad kinds, that there may 
be no damage from their farina ſpreading, and impreg- 
nating the ſuperior kinds, which would cauſe them to 
degenerate. This done, let the others be encouraged to 
flower in their full ſtrength, by breaking the ground 
between them, and allowing — watering; and 
when it is ſeen which are moſt promiſing, let them be 
marked for ſeed, by tying each up to a firm ſtake. Let 
the head, or top of the ſpike be taken off, that too many 
flowers may not weaken the ſeeds ripening from the firſt, 
and if any ſide- ſhoots appear, they muſt n 
taken off. When theſe ſeeds are perfectly ripe, cut o 

the head of the ſtalk, and the fruit muſt be taken off 
afterwards, and ſpread upon a papered ſhelf: turn them 
every day, and when quite hardened, let them be put up 
entire in paper bags, not ſhaking out the ſeeds, as is 


done on many occaſions, Theſe bags mult be hung up 


during winter. 


In the laſt week of March let a bed of good freſh 
mould be dug up in a part of the ſeminary which is open 
to the morning ſun, t it be raked level, and lie a 
week to ſettle: then take off as much of the. ſurface as 
will ſerve to cover the ſeeds a quarter of an inch : then 
ſcatter on the ſeeds, and ſift this mould over them. 
When the young plants come up, they will require 
weeding : the plants muſt alſo be thinned where they 
riſe too cloſe, and after this the whole bed muſt have a 
moderate watering : care muſt be taken in doing this, 
not to waſh away the earth from the roots of the young 
plants. After this, as they advance in growth, they 
muſt be thinned from time to time, but the plants taken 
up are not to be deſtroyed, but ſet in a nurſery bed dug 
for that purpoſe : by this means the remainder will-gather 
ſtrength ; and when they are of a bigneſs to crowd one 
another, let the whole be tranſplanted : at this time 
| on ſhoot only leaves; for the Hollyhock is a biennial, 

and its ſtalk for lowering does not riſe till the ſecond 
ſeaſon. | 
When the ledes are ſo many and ſo large, that they 
crowd upon one another, let a ſecond bed be dug up in 
the nurſery two ſpades depth: the mould muſt be well 
broken, and the bed marked into ſquares, by lines drawn 
both ways, at a foot and a half aſunder. In the evening 
of a ſhowery day, let the plants be taken up, with as 
much of the mould as will come with them, and placed 
in the new bed, holes having firſt been opened in the 
center of each ſquare, for their reception; care muſt be 
taken to ſet their roots upright, and the mould muſt be 
gathered well about them : they muſt be watered often 
till they have taken root, and after that kept clear from 
weeds: this is all the management they require during 
the ſummer, | 7 | 

In the beginning of October they are to be tranſplanted 
into the places where they are to flower, and this muſt 
alſo be done with care, Rb, holes muſt be opened for 
them; they muſt be dug out deep, and with as much of 
the earth as will adhere to them; the fibres muſt be 
trimmed off at their ends, juſt as they are placed in the 
ground ; the mould muſt be well drawn up about them, 
and ſettled by a gentle watering, which muſt be repeated 
more largely the next day, and every day afterwards, till 
they are well eſtabliſhed. They will flower the ſucceed- 
ing ſummer, and they ſhould then be tied up to firm 
ſtakes, and encouraged to blow boldly by frequent 
weeding, breaking the earth about them, and good 
waterings. After this, there ſhould be in the ſame 
manner, a new ſucceſſion raiſed for the ſucceeding year: 
for the plants never flower ſo ſtrong or elegantly, as the 
firſt time. 

HOLLY-TREE, Ilex, a genus of plants, ranged b 
Linnæus among the tetrandria digynia, and of which 
there are five ſpecies, 1. Holly-tree, with oval, acute, 


dry earth or ſand, till ſpring; the 


1 * By 

ſpiny leaves; or the common Holly, 2. Holly- tree, 
with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, * called 
Dahoon Holly. 3. Holly- tree, with oval waved leaves, 
whoſe borders are — with ſtrong thorns, and their 
4 ſurface prickly, commonly called Hedge-hog 

olly. 4. Holly-tree, with wedge-ſhaped, three- 
pointed leaves. 5. Holly-tree, with winged leaves. 

Theſe are all ſhrubby plants. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in woods and foreſts, in many parts of England, 
where it riſes from twenty to thirty feet high, and ſome- 
times more, but their ordinary height is not above. 
twenty-five feet. The ſtem by age, becomes large, and. 
is covered with a greyiſh ſmooth bark; and thoſe trees 
which are not lopped, or browzed- by cattle, are com- 
— furniſhed with branches the greateſt part of their 
length, ſo form a kind of cone. The leaves are oblong, 
oval, of a lucid green on their upper ſurface, but pale on 
their under, having a ſtrong midrib; the edges are in- 
dented and waved, with ſharp thorns, terminating each 
of the points: ſome of theſe thorns are raiſed upward, 
and ſome bent downward, and being very ſtiff, renders 
them troubleſome to handle. The 3 are placed al- 
ternate on every ſide of the branches, and from the baſe 
of their foot-ſtalks come out the flowers in cluſters, 
ſtanding on very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; each of theſe ſuſtain 
five, fix, or more flowers: they are of a dingy white, 
and appear in May; they are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
berries, which turn to a beautiful red about Michaelmas, 
and continue on the trees, if they àre not deſtroyed, till 
after Chriſtmas, 

The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in Carolina ; 
there are two ſorts of it: one with ſpear-ſhaped, the 
other with linear leaves: it riſes with an upright branch- 
ing ſtem, eighteen or twenty feet high. Ihe bark of 
the old ſtem is of a brown colour, but that of the 
branches is green and ſmooth, 
than four inches long, and one and a quarter broad, in 
the broadeſt part; they are ſpear-ſhaped, of a light 
green, and a thick conſiſtence; their edges are ſawed 
on the upper part, each ſerrature ending in a ſmall 
ſharp pine. The flowers are ſituated in thick cluſters on 
the ſides of the ſtalks: they are white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Holly, but are ſmaller; in its 
native country theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh red 
berries, which make a fine appearance in winter, 

he third ſpecies is a native of Canada. The leaves 
are not ſo long as thoſe of the common Holly, and their 
edges are armed with ſtronger thorns, ſtanding cloſe to- 

ether; the upper ſurface of the leaves is ſet cloſe with 
ſhort prickles, from whence the gardeners have given it 
the title of Hedge-hog Holly. 

There are two varieties of this, with variegated leaves, 
one of which is yellow, and the other white. 

There are alſo ſeveral varieties of the common Holly, 
with variegated leaves, which are propagated by the nur- 


| ſery gardeners for fale; among the moſt beautiful of 


theſe are the Gold-edged Hogg veg Folly, Silver-edged 
Hedge-hog Holly, Blind's Cream 

Herefordſhire White Holly, Longſtaff's Holly, Par- 
tridge's Holly, Cheney's Holly, ak Holly, Milk- 
maid Holly, &c. There is alſo a variety of this ſpecies 
with yellow berries, which are uſually found on thoſe 
plants, with variegated leaves, 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are natives of South 
America. They are never cultivated in this country, 
except in botanic gardens for the ſake of varicty, 

Culture of the HOLLY-TREE. 

The firſt and third ſpecies are propagated by ſowing 
the berries in March: in order to which they ſhould be 
gathered in Auguſt, as ſoon as they are ripe, and kept in 
ground on which 
they are to be ſown mult be well dug, and cleanſed from 
all noxious Weeds, then levelled even, and the great 
clods broken; after this, ſeveral rills are to be drawn 
along it with a hoe of about two inches deep, and from 
one foot to two diſtant. In theſe the berries are to be 


laid two or three inches aſunder, and the ground then 


drawn over them with a rake. 
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The leaves are more 


olly, Eale's Holly, 
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In the middle of April the young plants will appear. 


The firſt year they only require to be kept clean from 
weeds, and will make very little progreſs; but the year 
following they will grow very quick, and in the March 
after their ſowing, the ground between the rows muſt be 
carefully and lightly dug up, which will greatly facilitate 
their taking root ; and in April the plants which ſtand 
too cloſe muſt be taken up, and tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain. There is much care 
to be taken in the tranſplanting them, for having a long 
tap- root they are not ſo quick in taking root in a new 
ground, as thoſe which have more ſtringy ones, 

The plants which are left in the ſecd-bed may remain 
there till autumn, and then ſhould be tranſplanted into 
beds at about ſix inches aſunder, where they may ſtand 
two years longer, during which time they mult be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from weeds, and if the plants have 
thriven well, they will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant 
where they are deugned to remain; for when they are 
tranſplanted at that age there will be leſs danger of their 
failing, and they will grow to a larger ſize, than thoſe 
which are removed when they are older, But if the 

ound is not ready to receive them at that time, they 
mould be tranſplanted into a nurſery in rows at two feet 
diſtance, and one foot aſunder in the rows, in which 
place they may remain two ycars longer. 

The ſeveral varieties of this genus are propagated by 
budding or grafting them upon ſtocks of the common 
green Holly. The belt time to do this is after the plants 
have grown one year in the laſt nurſery ; but the plants 
ſo budded or gratted, ſhould continue two years after in 


the nurſery, that they may make good ſhoots before they 


arc removed; but the plain ones ſhould not ſtand longer 
than two years in this nurſery, for when they are older 
they do not tranſplant ſo well. : 

Ine beſt time for removing Hollies is in the autumn, 
eſpecially in dry land; but where the foil is cold or 
moiſt, they may be tranſplanted with great ſafety in the 
ſpring ; if they are not too old, or have not ſtood long 
unremoved, for if they have, it 1s a great chance whe- 
ther they ever ſucceed when removed. 1 

The common Holly is a very beautiful tree in winter, 
therefore deſerves a place in all plantations of ever- green 
trees and ſhrubs, where its ſhining leayes and red berries 
make a fine variety; and if the beſt variegated kinds 
are properly intermixed, they will enliven the ſcene, 
The Holly is allo 8 e * for hedges, and is a 

roper plant for that purpoſe. 

Lene * ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds in like man- 
ner as the two former. "The berries ſhould be buried in 
the ground a year, and then taken up and ſown in pots 
filled with light earth, and placed under a frame in win- 
ter; in the ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed, which will bring up the plants. I heſe ſhould be 
preſerved in pots while young, and ſheltered in winter 
under a common frame till they have obtained ſtrength, 
when they may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in the full ground in a warm ſituation. 


Knee-HOLLY, or Butcher's-BROOM, See Rus- 


cus. 3 
$-a-HOLLY. See the article ERIN GO. 


HONESTY. See SATIN-FLowER. 

HONEY -Flawer. See Honey-FLOWER.. 

HONEY-LOCUST, or three-thorned ACACTA, 
Gleditfia, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus among 
the polygamia dioecia, and of which there are two ſpecies. 
Honey-locuſt with three thorns, winged Jeaves, very 
long broad pods, and a tree-like ſtalk, commonly called 
three-thorned Acacia, 2. Honey-locuſt with a few 
ſpines, winged leaves, and oval pods, containing one 


"Both theſe ſpecies are natives of North America. The 
firſt riſes with an erect trunk, to the height of thirty 
or forty feet, armed with long ſpines, which have two 
or three ſmaller coming out from the fide; theſe are fre- 
quently produced in clufters at the knots, and are ſome- 
times three or four inches long, The branches are alſo 
armed with the ſame ſort of ſpines. The leaves are 
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winged, compoſed of ten pair of ſmall leaves, which ft 
clole to the midrib, and are of a Jucid green, The 
flowers come out from the fides of the ſoung drapghes 
in form of katkins; they are of an herbaceous colour, 
The hermaphrodite flowers are ſucceeded by pods near a 
foot and a half long, and two inches broad, divided 
into many cells by tranſverſe partitions, each containing 
one ſmooth, hack, oblong ſeed, ſurrounded by a ſweet 
pulp. | 

The ſecond ſpecies has much the appearance of the 
firſt, but the ſpines are fewer, and very ſhort, The 
leaves are ſmaller, and the pods are oval, containing but 
one ſeed, 

| Culture of the Honty-LocusT. 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be procured from the places where the trees grow natur- 
ally, as they do not ripen ſeeds in this country, 

The ſeeds may be ſown in ſpring upon a bed of light 
earth, burying them in the ground an inch deep, and if 
the ſpring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently 
watered ; and, as ſometimes they remain two years in 
the ground, ſuch as are deſirous to fave time, ſhould ſow 
the ſeeds in pots, which may be plunged into n mode— 
rate hot-bed, to bring up the plants the ſame ſeaſon, 
They muſt be frequently watered, and gradually inured 


| to bear the open air: during the ſummer ſeaſon, the 


plants in pots will require frequent waterings ; but thoſe 
in the full ground will not dry ſo faſt, therefore need 
not have any water, unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould turn out 
very dry. In autumn the plants in the pots ſhould be 
placed under a hot-bed frame, to protect them from 
troſt ; and thoſe in the ground ſhould be covered with 
mats on the firſt appearance of a froſt. 

The following April the plants may be tranſplanted 
into nurſery beds at the diſtance of fix inches, in rows 
a foot aſunder, If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they 
muſt be watered ; and if the ſurtace of the bed is cover- 
ed with moſs or mulch to prevent the earth from drying, 
it will be of great ſervice to the plants. Here they ma 
remain two years, during which time they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds; and in the winter there ſhould be 
ſome rotten tan or other mulch ſpread over the ſurface 
of the ground, to keep out the froſt. If the plants 
have thrived well, they will now be ſit to tranſplant to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain : the beſt 
ſeaſon for this is late in the ſpring ; they thrive beſt in a 
deep light ſoil, for in ſtrong ſhallow ground, they be- 
come moſſy, and never grow large: they ſhould alſo 
have a ſheltered ſituation, for when they are much ex- 
poſed to winds, their branches are frequently broke, in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, when they are full of leaves. 

HONEYSUCELE, Lonicara, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandriamonegynia, and of which 
he enumerates fifteen ſpecies, but eleven of them on] 
are cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. 1. Honeyſuckle 
with whorls of flowers, fitting cloſe at the ends of the 
branches, and the leaves ſurrounding the ſtalks, the Ca- 
prifolium of other authors, or the j talian Honeyſuckle. 
2, Honeyſuckle with whorls of naked ſpikes, terminat- 
ing the branches, and the upper leaves ſurrounding the 
ſtalk, or the ever-green Virginia Periclymenum, or 
Honeyſuckle which always flowers. 3. Honeyſuckle 
with oval imbricated heads, terminating the ſtalks, and 
all the leaves diſtinct, or the German Honeyſuckle. 4. 
Honeyſuckle with two flowers on a fobtſtalk, diſtinct ber- 
ries, and ſawed leaves, being the Chamwzceraſus of au- 
thors, or the Alpine Dwarf Cherry, with a black twin 
fruit, called alſo black-berried upright Honeyſuckle. 
5. Honeyſuckle with two flowers on a footſtalk, diſtinct 
berries, and blunt heart-ſhaped leaves. 6: Honeyſuckle 
with two flowers on a foot-ſtalk, diſtin& berries, and 
entire leaves, called Xylaſtelum, or the Fly Honeyſuckle, 
7, Honeyſuckle with two flowers on a footſtalk, diſtinct 
berries, and oblong ſmooth leaves, 8. Honeyſuckle with 
two flowers on a footſtalk, and twin berries joined to- 
zether. 9. Honeyſuckle with two flowers on a footſtalk, 
globular berrics which are joined, and undivided ſtyles, 
10, Honeyſuckle with lateral heads growing on foot- 

| talks 
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ſtalks, being the Symphoricarpos of authors, common 
called —. * St. Peters Wort. 11. Honeyſuckle wit 
bunches of flowers terminating the branches, and ſawed 
leaves, or the Diervilla of authors. * 

Theſe are all ſnrubby plants. The firſt, third, fourth, 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth ſpecies 
are natives of different parts of Europe; and the ſecond, 
and eleventh of North America. | 

Culture of the HonEYSUCKLE. | 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies may be propa- 
gated by layers, cuttings, or ſeeds: if by layers the 
70UNg 3 only ſhould be choſen for that purpoſe. 
Theſe ſhould be laid in the autumn, and by the follow- 
ing autumn they will have taken root, when they ſhould 
be cut off from the old plant, and either planted where 
they are to remain, or in a nurſery. 

When they are propagated by, cuttings, they ſhould 
be planted in September, as ſoon as the ground is moiſ- 
tened by rain, The cuttings ſhould bave four joints, 
three of which are to be buried in the ground: they may 
be planted in rows, about a foot diſtance one from the 
other. The plants raiſed by cuttings are generally pre- 
ferable to thoſe propagated by layers, becauſe they have 
commonly better roots. | 

When thele plants are raiſed from ſeeds, they ſhould 
be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe ; otherwiſe 
the plants will not come up the firſt year. They will 
grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, but thrive beſt in a 
ſoft ſandy loam. | 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth ſpecies, may be propagated either by ſeeds or cut- 
tings. The ſeeds commonly lie a year in the ground 
before they vegetate, but require no particular cul- 
ture. 

The cuttings ſhould be planted in autumn in a ſhady 
border, where they will put out roots the following 
ſpring. The next autumn they may be removed into 
a nurſery ; and in two years after they may be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main. 

The eleventh ſpecies is eaſily propagated by ſuckers 
which thrive beſt in a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady fitua- 
tion. | 

French HONEYSUCKLE, Hedyſarum, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnzus among the diadelphia decandria, 
and of which he diſtinguiſhes no leſs than thirty-three 
ſpecies, but the following only are commonly cultivated 
in our gardens. 1. French Honeyſuckle with winged 
leaves, jointed, prickly, woolly pods, and a diffuſed 
ſtalk. 


Jeaves, and flowers in bunches. 3. French Honeyſuckle 


with winged leaves, jointed, prickly, waved pods, and 


a diffuſed ſtalk, 4. French Honeyſuckle with ſingle, 
ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe leaves, and a prickly, ſhrubby 
italk. 2 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Italy, and a biennial 
plant which flowers the ſecond year, and ſoon after the 
ſceds are ripe, the roots generally periſh. There are two 
varieties of it, one with a bright red and the other with 
a white flower. . 

The ſecond ſpecies is alſo a native of Italy; it has a 
perennial root, which will abide many years, if planted 
in a dry ſoil, | 

The third ſpecies is an annual plant, and a native of 
the Levant; and the fourth grows naturally in Sy- 
Tila, 8 

Culture of the French HoXEvYSUCKLE. 


by ſowing -their ſeeds in April, in a bed of light freſh 
ea:th; and when the plants come up they mult be re- 
moved into beds of the like earth in an open ſituation, 
at about fix inches diſtance from each other, leaving a 
path between every four rows, in order for hoeing and 
clearing them from weeds. In theſe beds !ct them re- 
main till Michaelmas, and then they muſt be tranſplant- 
cd into large borders of a parterre, or pleaſure-garden ; 
allowing them at leaſt three feet diflance from other 
plants, among which they ſhould be interſperſed to con- 
tinue the ſucceſſion of flowers, 


2. French Honeyſuckle with ſingle and trifoliate - 
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The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the beginning of April, and when the 
plants are two inches high, they may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, but if they are not too thick 
in the bed, they may be ſuffered to continue there till 
the following autumn, at which time the ſhould be care- 
fully taken up and tranſplanted into the borders where 
1 deſigned to ſtand. | 

he ſeeds of the third ſpecies ſhould be ſown in April 
in the places where the plants are deſigned to ſtand: 
they will require no other culture but to thin them 
where they grow too cloſe, and to keep them clear from 
weeds, | 

The fourth ſpecies is alſo propagated by feeds which 
will frequently be a year in the ground before they vege- 
tate; therefore they ſhould be ſown in pots filled with 
light freſh earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; 
and if the plants do not appear by the beginning of June, 
the pots ſhould be taken out of the bed, and placed 
where they may have the morning ſun, keeping them 
clear from weeds. \ | 4 

Inthe autumn let them be plunged into an old bed of 
tanners bark, under a frame, where they may be ſcreened 
from the froſt and rains in the winter, and in-the ſpring 
_ into a freſh hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants, When theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould 
each be planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, ſhad- 
ing them from the ſun till they have taken new root : 
then they ſhould be gradually inured to bear the open air, 
into which they may be removed in June, placing them 
in a ſheltered ſituation, Here they may remain till au- 
tumn, when if they are plunged into an old tan-bed 
under a frame, they will ſucceed better than if placed in 
a green-houſe, 

American upright HONEY SUCKLE, Azalea, a genus 
of plants ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria mono- 
gynia, and of which there are fix 3 but two of 
them only are cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, viz, 
I. American upright Honeyſuckle with a white flower, 
2. Red American upright Honeyſuckle, | 

The firſt of theſe is « low ſhrub riſing with ſeveral 
ſtems two or three feet high. The leaves come out in 
cluſters at the end of the ſhoots without order, and their 
edges are ſet with very ſhort teeth, which are rough. 
The flowers come out in cluſters between the leaves, at 
the extremities of the branches, which are white, with a 
mixture of dirty yellow on their outſide, They have a 
tube an inch long, and at the top are pretty deeply cut 
into five ſegments ; the two upper are reflexed, the two 
ſide ones are bent inward, and the lower is turned down- 
ward, with five ſtamina a little longer than the petals ; 
the ſtyle is much longer than the ſtamina, Theſe flowers 
have much the appearance of thoſe of the Honeyſuckle, 
and are as agreeably ſcented, 

The ſecond fort grows taller than the firſt, and in its na- 
tive country, frequently riſes to the height of twelve feet 
but in England is never more than half that hci bt. 
This has ſeveral ſtems with oblong ſmooth leaves. The 
flower-ſtalks riſe from the diviſion of the branches, which 
are long and naked, ſupporting a cluſter of red flowers ; 


9 


they are divided at the top into five ſegments, which 


| in-vigour, and cauſe them to flower well. 


have a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, otherwiſe 


ſpread open. The ſtamina and the ſtyle are much long 
than the petals, and ſtand etect. F + a 


Culture of the Red American upright HoxEYSUcEkILE. 


T beſe plants ou naturally in ſhade, and upon moiſt 
| ground, in mo 
The firſt ſpecies and its two varieties are propagated 


parts of North America, ſo they muſt 
the 

will not thrive, They can only be propagated by — 4 
from their roots, for they do not produce ſeeds here, and 
if good ſeeds are obtained, they are difficult to raiſc, and 
are a great time before they will flower. But when the 

are in a proper ſituation, their roots extend, and put 
out ſhcots, which may be taken off with roots, and 
tranſplanted. The autumn is the beſt time to remove 
the plants, but the ground about their roots ſhould be 
covered in winter to keep out the froſt, and if this is 
every year practiſed to the old plants, it will preſerve them 


HONEY- 


n n 
HONET WORT, Cerinthe, a genus of plants, ran- 
by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and 


of which there are four ſpecies. 1. Honeywort, with 
leaves embracing the ſtalks, a double fruit, and a ſpread- 
ing blunt corolla; or the Greater Honey wort. 2. Ho- 
neywort, with leaves embracing the ſtalks, indented at 
their points, a double fruit, and a pointed cloſe corolla. 
3. Honeywort, with entire leaves embracing the talks, 
a double fruit, and a pointed, cloſed corolla; or Smaller 
Honeywort. - 4. Honeywort, with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ſet with prickly hairs, and four diſtinct ſeeds ; or 
the greater Yellow Alkanet. | 

1 
Italy. It is an annual plant, and riſes with branching 
ſtalks a foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, ob- 
long, and prickly ; their colour is a ſea-green, ſpotted 
with white : and they embrace the foot-ſtalks with their 
baſe. The flowers are ſituated. at the ends of the 
branches, ſtanding between the ſmall leaves; theſe are 
oblong, tubulous, blunt at the top, where the tube is 
greatly enlarged ; their colour is yellow, and they have 
each four embryos. or germen, but only two of them are 
fruitful, If the ſeeds are not taken as ſoon as they 
change black, they drop out of the empalement in a 
ſhort time, and unleſs they are carefully gathered up, 
they will vegetate with the firſt moiſt weather, 

The ſecond ſort is very like the firſt, but the leaves 
are larger and ſmooth, having no prickles on them. 


The flowers of this are of a purpliſh red colour, and the 


plants grow larger. This is alſo a native of Italy, and 
an annual plant. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps, and 
other mountainous places. It riſes with very ſlender 
ſtalks, upwards of two feet high, The leaves embrace 
the ſtalks with their baſe, and are of a blueiſh green. 


The flowers are ſmall, their upper part is deeply cut 


he firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Germany and |. 


» 


into five ſegments, but the mouth of the tube is cloſely 


ſhut up. | 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally in Hungary, Au- 
ſtria, And Italy, It has long, narrow, thick leaves, 
which are covered cloſely with rough, prickly hairs, 
and ſpread upon the ground; between theſe come out 


the ſtalk, which riſes a foot high; at each joint there 


is one leaf of the ſame ſort, but ſmaller, which are 
placed alternately on the ſtalks; towards the upper part 
the ſtalks branch out into two or three ſmaller, upon 
which the flowers ſtand between the leaves, and form a 
reflexed ſpike; they are of a pale yellow, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſorts, but ſmaller. 

Culture of the HoNEY WORT. 

All the four ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are,kept 
till ſpring, the growing quality of ſome of them is often 
loſt. The plants are hardy, and if the ſeeds are ſown 
in a warm ſituation, they will endure the winters cold 
without ſhelter. . | 
Theſe autumnal plants are alſo much ſurer to produce 
ripe ſeeds, than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, 
which are generally Jate in the ſpring before they flower ; 
and conſequently, if the autumn ſhould not prove very 
warm, their ſeeds would not be perfected. 

Theſe plants are proper to adorn large borders in gar- 
dens, where they form an agreeable variety. 

HOREHOUND, Marrubium, a genus of plants, 
ranged þy Linnzus among. the didynamia gymnoſper mia, 
and of which he diſtinguiſhes nine ſpecies. 1. Hore- 
hound, with wedge-ſhaped leaves, and the whorls de- 
ſtitute of coats. 2. Horehound, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, and briſtly indentures to the cups. 3. 
Horehound, with woolly leaves, almoſt oval, the upper 
parts of which are indented and crenated, with aw]- 
ſhaped indentures to the cups. 4. Horehound, with 
hairy, erect, briſtly indentures to the cups. 5. Hore- 
hound, with hooked, briſtly indentures to the cups; or 
the common White Horehound. 6. Horehound, with 
\ - roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, emarginated, and crenated leaves. 
7. Horehound, with ſpreading borders to the cups, and 
acute indentures. 8. Horehound, with a plain hairy 


| 
| 


H O R 5 


| border to the cups, heart-ſhaped leaves, and a ſhrubby 


ſtalk, 9. Horehound, with the verge of the cup ex- 
ceeding the tubular part in length, and their principal 
angle rounded, 03:41 

Of theſe ſeveral ſpecies, which are all perennial plants, 
the eighth and ninth only -are cultivated in gardens; 
they are natives of Crete, ſomewhat tender, aud rarely 
produce ſeeds in this country. 

Culture of the HoREnounD. 

The two laſt ſpecies are | propagated by cuttings, 
which if planted in a ſhady border, about the middle of 
Apri's PR BAL. root very * 5 

The other ſpecies are eaſily propagated ſeed 
which ſhould be ſown on a be of — poor X - 
the | ſpring; when the plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and where they are too cloſe 
ſhould be thinned to the diſtance of a foot and a half, 
which 1s all the culture they require. They may alſo 
2 propagated by cuttings, like the eighth and ninth 
pecies. wry | | 

HORNBEAM, or HARDBEAM, Carþinus, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnzus among the monoecia polhandria, 
and of which there are only two. 1. Hornbeam, with 
plain ſcales to the cones; or the common Hornbeam. 
2. Hornbeam, with inflated ſcales to the cones or the 
Oſtrya, or Hop Hornbeam. 1 
5 T he firſt ſpecies is a native of Europe and North Ame- 
rica, and of late years has never been cultivated but for 
underwood, and to form hedges, ; 

It is rarely ſuffered to grow as a timber tree, being ge- 
nerally reduced to pollards by the country people; yet, 
where this tree is properly planted, it gzows to a large 
ſize, and may be cultivated to great advantage, by the 
proprietors of cold barren hills, where it will thrive, 
though few other ſorts will grow, 

T he ſecond ſpecics is a native of North America, 
This is a very handſome. foreſt-tree, and of quicker 
growth than the common ſort. It is large, and of a 
very good form, branched, and ſhadowy. The bark is 
brown on the trunk, and paler on the young branches. 
The leaves are very numerous, broad at the baſe, 
ſmaller to the point, and irregularly notched about the 
edges; their colour is a freſh and pleaſing green. The 
flowers are of two kinds, male and ſemale, on different 
parts of the ſame tree, both in the form of caikins, and 
neither conſpicuous; the female are ſucceeded by fruit, 
which reſembling a hop in form and colour, has given 
the tree the appellation of Hop Hornbeam. 

Culture of the HoRN BEAM. 

When the common Hornbeam is propagated for tim- 
ber, it ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds upon the ſame foil, 
and in the ſame ſituation, where it is deſigned to grow 
but when it is intended for hedges, or underwood, it 
may be propagated by layers. The ſeeds of this ſpecies 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoog after they are ripe. 
When the plants appear, they ſhould be cleared from 
weeds, and in two years time they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant ; and as they adyance in growth muſt be thinned, 
by cutting away gradually the moſt unpromiſing plants ; 
this muſt be done with caution, ſo as not to let too much 
cold air, at once, on thoſe which are left. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a hardy tree, and eaſily propa- 
gated by ſeeds, but as the young ſhoots take root freely, 
in the way of layers, that method is preferable, They 
ſhould be laid in autumn in the uſual manner, and not 
be cut off till the autumn following : they will, by that 
time, have vefy good roots, and ſhould be planted in a 
nurſery, to take two or three years growth, keeping 
them clear from weeds, and training them up to the in- 
tended form, 5 = 

'The uſual method of propagating theſe trees in the 
nurſeries, is by grafting them upon the common Horn- 
beam ; but the graft always grows faſter than the ſtock, 
ſo that in a ſhort time there is a great diſproportion in 
their ſize; and where they happen to ſtand expoſed to 
ſtrong winds, the graft is frequently broke from the 
ſtock, after many years growth. | 

HORSE-CHESNUT: See Horſe-CRESN Ur. | 

6 as; HORSE- 


| H OR N 
HORSE-RADDISE, a ſpecies of Cochlearia. This 


plant has a perennial root, and is a native of moſt parts 
of Europe. 
Culture of the HoRsE-RADDISH. 

It is propagated by cuttings or buds, from the ſides of 
old roots. The beſt ſeaſon for doing this is in October 
or February: the former for dry lands, the latter for 
moiſt ; the ground ſhould be trenched at leaſt two ſpades 
deep, and more, if it will allow of it. The manner of 
planting it is as follows : 

Provide yourſelf with a good quantity of off-ſets, 
which ſhould have a bud upon their crowns, no matter 
how ſhort they are; therefore the upper part of the 
roots, which are taken up for uſe, ſhould be cut off 
about two inches long, with the bud to it, which is 
eſteemed the beſt for planting : then make a trench ten 
inches deep, in which you ſhould place the off - ſets at 
about four or five inches diſtance, with the bud upward, 
covering them with the mould that was taken out of the 
trench : then proceed to a ſecond trench in like manner, 
and continue the ſame till the whole ſpot of ground is 
planted. After this, level the ſurface of the groundeven, 
obſerving to keep it clear from weeds, until the plants 
are ſo far advanced, as to be ſtrong enough to overbear 
and keep them down, 

With this management the roots of the Horſe-raddiſh 
will be long and ſtrait, and free from ſmall lateral roots; 
and the ſecond year after planting, will be fit for uſe, 

HORTUS SiCCUS, a dry-garcen, an appellation 
given to a collection of ſpecimens of plants, carefully 
dried and preſerved. 

The value of ſuch a collection is very evident, ſince 
a thouſand minutiz may be preſerved in the well-dried 
ſpecimens of plants, which the moſt accurate engraver 
would have omitted, We ſhall therefore, give two me- 
thods of drying and preſerving an Hortus Siccus: the 
firſt by Sir Robert Southwell, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 237, 
and the other by Dr. Hill, in his review of the works of 


the royal ſociety, with the doctor's objections to Sir 
Robert's method, 


According to the former gentleman, the plants are to, 


be.laid flat between papers, and then put between two 
ſmooth plates of iron, ſcrewed together at the corners, 
and in this condition ſet in an oven for two hours. 
When taken out, they are to be rubbed over with a 
mixture of equal parts of aquafortis and brandy : and 
after this, to be faſtened down on paper, with a ſolution, 
of the quantity of a walnut of gum tragacanth diſſolved in 
a pint of water. 

To this the doctor objects, that the heat of an oven is 
much too uncertain to be employed in ſo nice an opera- 
tion ; and that the ſpace of time, ordered for the con- 
tinuing the plants in it, is of no information, unleſs 
the degree of heat, and even the different nature of the 
plant, as to its more or leſs ſucculency, and the firmneſs 
or tenderneſs of its fibres, be attended to. There are 
ſcarce any two plants perfectly alike in thoſe particulars : 
and conſequently the heat, and duration of heat, that is 
ſufficient for one plant in a parcel, would deſtroy another. 
But beſides this he objects farther, that the acid deſtroys 
the colour of many plants, never recovers that of others 
loſt in the drying, and frequently, after the plant 'is 
fixed down, rots both the papers it is fixed to, and that 
which falls over it. 


As to the doctor's own method, it is as follows : take 


of a ſpecimen of a plant in flower, and with it one of 


its bottom leaves, if it have any ; bruiſe the ſtalks if too 
rigid: flit it if too thick; ſpread out the leaves and 
flowers on paper; cover the whole with more paper, 
and lay a weight over all, At the end of eighteen hours 
take out the plants, now perfectly flatted : lay them on 
a bed of dry common ſand, Gf. over them more dr 

ſand, to the depth of two inches, and thus let them lie 
about three weeks: the leſs ſucculent dry much ſooner, 
but they take no harm afterwards. If the floor of a 
garret be covered in ſpring, with ſand two inches deep, 
leaving ſpace for walking to the ſeveral parts, it will re- 
ceive the collection of a whole ſummer, the covering of 


in continuing the heat of the dung. 


HOT 

ſand being ſifted over every parcel, as laid in. They 
need no farther care, from the time of laying them, till 
they are taken up, to be ſtuck on paper he cement 
uſed by the doctor, is thus prepared: early in the ſpring 
put two ounces of camphor into three quarts of watcr, in 
a large bottle: ſhake it from time to time ; and when 
the firſt collected plants are ready for the faſtening down, 
put into a pint of the water, poured off into an earthen 
veſſel that will bear the fire, two ounces of common 
glue, ſuch as is uſed by the carpenters, and the ſame 
quantity of ichthyocolla, beat to ſhreds : let them ſtand 
!11x-and-thirty hours, then gently boil the whole a few 
moments, and ſtrain it oft through a coarſe cloth; this 
is to be warmed over a gentle heat, when it is to be uſed, 
and the back of the plants ſmeered over thereby with a 
painter's bruſh : after this lay them on paper, and gently 
preſs them for a ſew minutes : then expoſe them to the 
air a little, and finally lay them under a ſmall weight, 
between quires of papers, to be perfectly dried. 

It is ſcarce to be conceived how — the water 
becomes impregnated with the camphor, by this ſimple 
proceſs: a part of it indeed, flies off in the making of 
the cement, and the uſing of it, but enough remains 
with the plant to prevent the breeding of inſects in it. 
He farther obſerves, that plants may be dried very well 
without ſand, by only putting them frequently into freſh 
quires of papers, or a few, by only preſſing them be- 
tween the leaves of a book; but the ſand method pre- 
ſerves the colour beſt, and is done with leaſt trouble. 

Another method, much better than that of the oven, 
is the flatting and drying the plant, by paſſing a common 
ſmoothing iron for linnen, over the papers between 
which it is laid: but for nice things, the moſt perſect of 
all methods is that by a common ſand-heat, ſuch as is 
uſed for chemical purpoſes, The cold ſand is to be 
ſpread ſmooth on this occaſion, the plant laid on it, 
carefully flatted, and a thick bed of ſand ſiſted over: the 
fire is then to be made, and the whole proceſs carefull 
watched, till by a very gentle heat the plant be perfectly 
dried, The colour of the tendereſt herb may be pre- 
ſerved in this manner. 

HOT-BEDS, in gardening, beds made with horſe- 
dung, or tanners bark, and covered with glaſſes to de- 
fend them from cold winds. By the ſkilful manage- 
ment of hot-beds, we may imitate the temperature of 
warmer climates; by which means the ſeeds of plants 


brought from any of the countries within the torrid zone, 


may be made to flouriſh even under the poles. 

The hot-beds commonly uſed in kitchen gardens, are 
made with new horſe-dung mixed with the litter of a 
ſtable, and a few ſea-coal. aſhes, which laſt are of ſervice 
This ſhould re- 
main ſix or ſeven days in a heap, and being then turned 
over, and the parts mixed well together, it ſhould be 
again caſt into a heap, where it may continue five or ſix 
days, by which time it will have acquired a dve heat. 


| Theſe hot-beds are made in the following manner : in 


ſome ſheltercd part of the garden, dig out a trench of a 
length and width proportionable to the frames you in- 
tend it for; and if the ground be dry, about a foot and 
a half deep; but if it be wet not above ſix inches: then 
wheel the dung into the opening, obſerving to ſtir every 
part of it with a fork, and to lay it exactly even and 
ſmooth on every part of the bed, laying the bottom part 
of the heap, which is commonly free from litter, upon 
the ſurface of the bed : and if it be d:ſigned for a bed to 
plant out cucumbers to remain for good, you muſt make 
a hole in the middle of the place deſigned for each light, 
about ten inches over and fix deep, which ſhould be fill- 
ed with good freſh earth, putting in a ſtick to ſhew the 
place where the holes are; then cover the bed all over 
with the earth that was taken out of the trench, about 
four inches thick, and put on the frame, letting it re- 
main till the earth be warm, which commonly happens 
in three or four days after the bed is made, and then the 
plants may be placed in it. But if your hot-bed is de- 
ſigned for other plants, there need be no holes made in 
the dung ; but after having ſmoothed the ſurface with a 
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ſpade, you ſhould cover the dung about three or four | 


inches thick with good earth, putting over the frames 
and glaſſes, as before. | 

In making theſe beds care muſt be taken to ſettle the 
dung cloſe with a fork ; and if it be pretty full of long 
litter, it ſhould be trod down equally on every part, 
During the firſt week or ten days after the bed is made, 
the glaſſes ſhould be covered but lightly in the night, and 
in the day time they muſt be cargfully raiſed to let out 
the ſteam ; but'as the heat abates, the covering ſhould 
be increaſed, and as the bed grows cold, new hot dung 
ſhould be added round the ſides of it. 

The hot-bed made with tanners bark is far preferable 
to that deſcribed above, eſpecially for all tender exotic 
plants and fruits, which require an even degree of warmth 
to be continued for ſeveral months, which cannot be 
effected with horſe-dung, 

The method of making them is as follows: dig a 
trench about three feet deep, if the ground is dry; but 
if wet, it muſt not be above a foot deep at moſt, and 
muſt be raiſed two feet above the ground. The length 
muſt be proportioned to the frames intended to cover it, 
but it ſhould never be leſs than ten or twelve feet, and 
the width not leſs than fix, The trench ſhould be 
bricked up round the ſides to the above-mentioned height 
of three feet, and filled in the ſpring with freſh tanners 
bark that has been lately drawn out of their vats, and 
has lain in a round heap, for the moiſture to drain out 
of it, only three or four days: as it is put in, gently 
beat it down equally with a dung-fork, but it muſt not 
be trodden, which would prevent its heating, by ſettling 
it too cloſe: then put on the frame covering it with 
glaſſes, and in about ten days or a fortnight, it will be- 
gin to heat, at which time plunge your pots of plants 
or ſeeds into it, obſerving not to tread down the bark in 
doing it. 

Theſe beds will continue three or four months in a 

ood temper of heat; and if you ſtir up the bark pretty 
3 and mix a load or two of freſh bark with the old, 
when you find the warmth decline, 2 will preſerve its 
heat two or three months longer. any lay ſome hot- 
horſe-dung in the bottom of the trench under the bark ; 


but this ought never to be practiſed unleſs the bed is 


wanted ſooner than the bark would heat of itſelf, and 
even then there ſhould be but a ſmall quantity of dung at 
the bottom, 

The frames which cover theſe beds ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the ſeveral plants they are deſigned to contain; 
if they are to cover the Pine-Apple, the back part ſhould 
be three feet high, and the lower part fifteen inches : 
if the bed be intended for taller plants, the frame muſt 
be made of a depth proportionable to them ; but if it be 
for ſowing of ſeeds, the frame need not be above four- 
teen inches high at the back, and ſeven in the front; 
by which means the heat will be much greater, 

A multiplying or drawing frame placed on the hot-bed 
is of infinite advantage for drawing curious annual plants 
to a due height. 

This frame is compoſed of two, three, or more dif- 
ferent frames, all made very exactly the ſame length and 
breadth; and each about nine or ten inches deep, except 
the frame for the glaſſes, which muſt be twelve inches 
deep in the front, and eighteen at the back. "Theſe muſt 
all be made to fix one on the top of another in a very 
exact manner, ſo that, when they are joined together, 
the whole may have the appearance of one frame. 
Theſe frames are to be made uſe of in the following 
manner. 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt, and when the plants have 
reached the glaſſes, let that be taken up, and in its place 
ſet one of the other, placing the deepeſt frame again on 
the top. | 
Buy this addition there will be a ſpace of ten inches 
more in height for the plants to ſhoot ; which when my 
have attained, let another frame be added, and fo on till 
they are all fixed; always obſerving to place the deepeſt 
frame uppermoſt on account of the glaſſes. 

HOT-HOUSE, or STOVE, in gardening, a kind 
of conſervatory, artificially warmed, for the preſerva- 


H O U 
tion of thoſe tender exotic plants that are natives of the 
torrid zone, which without ſuch aſſiſtance are incapable 
of enduring the cold of this climate, | 

Stoves differ from green-houſes b being conſtantly 
warmed by fire; whereas green-houſes are deſigned for 
leſs tender plants, and merely to exclude the ſharpneſs of 
the external air in winter, 

Of ſtoves there are two kinds, the dry and bark ſtove ; 
and are of various conſtructions, according as conveni- 
ency or fancy directs, Of the dry ſtove we muſt refer to 
the article green-houſe, it being more immediately con- 
nected with it. But the following is a deſcription of a 
ſtove intended for thoſe very curious exotics which 
cannot poſſibly exiſt in this country, were it not for 
theſe artificial contrivances ; ſuch as the All-Spice, 
Caſhew, Cabbage-tree, Cocoa-nut-tree, Date-tree, 
Fuſtic-tree, Ginger, Guaiacum, Log-wood, Manz 
Manchineel, Mimoſa, Bondue, Palm, Plantain, Sugar- 
Cane, Sugar Apple, "Tamarind, with numbers of other 
plants which are natives of: the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies 
Africa, &c, On the plate facing this article, fig. 1, 2. 
3» 4, 5, 18 a view of a ſtove of this kind with the ground 
plan and ſection; fig. 1 is a perſpeCtive view, Le. 2A 
perpendicular ſection of the back part of the hot-houſe ; 
hg. 3, a plan, with the bark beds; fig. 4, a ſection of the 
flue ; and hg. 5, a view of it. 

The length of- this ſtove is twenty-two feet; and the 
breadth, excluſive of the ſhed, is five feet ; the back wall 
one foot two inches; and the front wall nine inches. This 
lort of ſtove may be extended to any length at pleaſure, 
allowing a fire-place for every twenty feet, otherwiſe the 
houſe cannot be ſufficiently warmed in ſevere weather. 
The ſhed ſhould be erected at the back not only to keep 
the back of the ſtove warm, but alſo to receive the plants 
when it ſhould be neceſſary in winter to ſtir up the bark 
and refreſh it with new; as alſo to ſhelter the fires from 
the winds, The front of the ſtove ſhould be covered in 
bad weather either with tarpaulins or ſhutters, which 
will conſiderably add to the warmth, and ſave much fuel, 
The ſtove plants may be arranged according to their har- 
dineſs ; thoſe which are moſt ſuſceptible of cold ſhould 
be plunged in that part of the bark-bed which is neareſt 
to the fire-place, there being the greateſt heat; the other 
ſorts which are Jeſs tender may occupy the other parts 
of the bed ; but they all ſhould be placed ſo as to form a 
theatrical ſurface; that is, the talleſt plants in the back 
and the ſhorteſt in front, by which diſpoſition they will 
better receive the rays of the ſun. In the ſtove there 
ſhould be kept a well graduated thermometer, by which 
the heat may be regulated : this ſhould be hung up in 
the cooleſt part of the houſe, with the back of it toward 
the ſun, whereby the temperature of the air may be 
more accurately known, and the fires increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed accordingly. | 

HOUND'S-T ONGUE, Cynoegleſum, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria monogy - 
nia, of which there are ſix ſpecies. 1. Hound's Tongue 
with ſtamina ſhorter than the corolla, and broad ſpear- 
ſhaped, woolly leaves, growing cloſe to the ſtalk, or the 
common Hound's Tongue. 2. Hound's Tongue with 
oval leaves embracing the ftalks. 3. Hound's Tongue 
with the corolla twice the length of the cup, and ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 4. Hound's Tongue with ſtamina 
equalling the corolla. 5. Hound's Vongue with ſmooth, 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow leaves, commonly called Venus 
Navelwort. 6. Creeping Hound's Tongue with the lower 
leaves heart-ſhaped. 

The five fiſt ſpecies are annual plants. The firſt is 
an officinal plant growing naturally by the ſides of 
hedges and foot-ways in England and other countries 
in Europe. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of North America. 
The third grows naturally in Spain, and the iſland of 
Crete. The fourth is a native of the Appenine moun- 
tains, and the fifth and ſixth are natives of Portugal, 
The ſixth is a perennial plant. 8 

Culture of the HounD's Tox GRE. 
The five firſt ſorts are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


in autumn 1n the places where the plants are to remain, 
: and 
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and require no other culture than to be thinned and kept 
clear from weeds. | The ſixth ſort propagates itſelf very 
faſt by its trailing branches which put out roots from their 
joints, and render any other method of culture needleſs, 
It delights in a moiſt cool ſituation. 

Here HOUND. See Hore-Hownd. 

HOUSELEEK, Sempervivum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the dodecandria polygamia, and 
of which there are ſeven ſpecies. 1. Houſeleek with a 
ſmooth, tree-like, branching ſtalk, or Tree Houſeleek. 
2. Houſeleek with ſtalks torn by the rudiments of the 
leaves, and blunt pointed. leaves. * Houſeleek with 
hairy edged leaves, and ſpreading off- ſets, or the com- 
mon large Houſeleek. 4. Houſeleek with hairy edged 
leaves, Aid globular off-ſets. 5. Houſeleek with threads 
from leaf to leaf, and globular off-ſets. 6. Houſeleek 
with entire leaves, and ſpreading off- ſets. 7. Houſeleek 
with leaves, whoſe borders are indented like a ſaw, and 
ſpreading off · ſets. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in Portugal. It has a thick fibrous root. 
The main ſtem riſes eight or ten feet high, and is of a 
pale brown, ſoft, and divided into many ſtraggling and 
irregular branches. The leaves grow in very beautiful 
regular and round ſeries at the extremities of all the 
branches; they are r ſhaped ſomewhat like a 
tongue, and of a fine freſh green. The flowers are 
ſmall, but numerous ; they are of a pale yellow, and of 
a ſtarry form, and ſtand upon divided ſlender branches. 
Each flower has its little cup broke at the edge into 
twelve ſegments : the petals are alſo twelve, they are ob- 
long, and pointed; the filaments are twelve naturally, 
but they ſometimes much exceed that number; and the 
ſtyles from the rudiment of the fruit are alſo twelve, 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the Canary iſlands, 
It ſeldom riſes high unleſs the plants are drawn up by 
tender management. The ſtalk is thick and rugged 
chiefly occaſioned by the veſtiges of the decayed leaves; 
it riſes about a foot and a half high, ſupporting at the 
top one very large crown of leaves, diſpoſed circulatly 
like a full-blown double Roſe. The leaves are large, 
ending in obtuſe points, a little incurved, ſucculent, 


ſoft to the touch, and pliable. The flower ſtalk comes 


out from the centre, and riſes two or three feet high, 
branching out from the bottom, ſo as to form a regular 
Pyramid of flowers, which are of an herbaceous colour. 
"I hey are ſuceeeded by horned capſules, filled with ſmall 
ſeeds, which ripen late in autumn or winter, and then 
the plant dies. 

The third ſp:cies is the common Houſeleek, which is 
found growing on the tops of houſes and walls in every 
part of England. It has many thick ſucculent leaves 
ſet together in a round form, they are convex on their 
outſide and plain within, ſhort pointed, and their borders 
ſet with ſhort fine hairs. The leaves ſpread open, and 
lie cloſe to the earth, ſending out on every fide off- ſets of 
the ſame form. From the centre of theſe heads riſe the 
flower ſtalk, which is about a foot high, ſucculent and 
round, of a reddiſh colour, with a few narrow leaves at 
the bottom: the upper part of the ſtalk divides into two 
or three parts, each ſuſtaining a ſpike of reflexed flowers, 
compoſed of ſeveral petals, which ſpread open, ending 
in acute points, and of a red colour, in the centre is 
ſituated the germen, which are placed circularly, and 
after the petals are fallen off, they ſwell and become 
horned capſules, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe. The leaves of this ſort are much narrower, 


and the heads are furniſhed with a greater number of 


leaves than thoſe of the former, which grow more com- 
pact, and are cloſely ſet on their edges with hairs. The 
off- ſets of this are globular, their leaves turning inward 
at the top, and lie cloſe over each other; theſe are thrown 
off from between the larger heads, and falling on the 
gue take root, whereby it propagates very faſt. The 
ower ſtalks of this are ſmaller than thoſe of the former, 
and the flowers are of a paler colour, 
The fifth ſpecies grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains, This has 0 narrow leaves, | 
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| grey, ſharp-pointed, and have ſlender white threads 


crofling from one to the other. The flower ſtalks riſe 
about fix inches, are ſucculent, round, with awl- 
ſhaped ſucculent leaves, placed alternately ; the upper 
part of the ſtalk divides into two or, three branches; upon 
each of which is a ſingle row of flowers ranged on one 
ſide above each other, compoſed of eight ſpear-ſhaped 
petals of a bright red colour, with a deep line running 
longitudinally in the middle; theſe ſpread in form of a 
ſtar, and .in the centre is ſituated the germen, of an 
herbaceous colour, ſurrounded by ſixteen purple ſta- 
mina, which are erect, and terminated by yellow ſum- 
Mits. | 

The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
mountains. This greatly reſembles the third, but the 
leaves are ſmaller and have no indentures on their edges; 
the off- ſets ſpread out from the ſides of the older heads, 
and their leaves are more expanded. From the centre 
of the heads riſe the flower ſtalks, which are nine or ten 
inches high ; the upper part is divided into three or four 
branches, on which are placed the flowers ; they are of a 
deep red, compoſed of twelve pointed petals, in form of 
a ſtar. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is a native of the. Cape of Good 
Hope. It is a very low plant, whoſe heads ſpread cloſe 
on the ground, and are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common Houſeleek, The leaves have white edges, in- 
dented like the teeth of a ſaw. The flowers are white 
and ſmall, ſo meke but little appearance. 

| Culture of the HOUSELEEK., 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in pots, and placed in a ſhady ſituation 
where they will ealily take root. "They muſt have but 
little wet, and ſhould be protected from froſt and wet in 
the winter. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in pots filled 
with light ſandy earth, and placed under a common 
frame, where they may remain till the ſpring, when they 
ſhould be removed where they may have the morning ſun 
only. In dry weather they muſt be gently watered, and 
always, kept clean from weeds, When they have ac- 

uired ſtrength, they muſt be tranſplanted into pots 

lled with light loamy earth, and placed in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root, In the ſummer time, let 
them be placed with other hardy ſucculent plants, in a 
ſhady ſituation, and in winter put in a frame, where 
they may be protected from hard froſt, and enjoy the 
free air in mild weather. 1 5 

The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies are peren- 
nial plants, and extremely hardy; they are propagated 
by off-ſets, and ſucceed beſt in a dry ſoil. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is alſo propagated by off-ſets 
which muſt be planted in pots, and ſheltered from the 
froſt in winter; and in ſummer may be placed abroad 
with other hardy ſucculent plants. | 

Leſſer HOUSELEEK, Sedum, a genus of plants 


ranged by Linnæus among the decandria pentagynia, and 


of which there are a great number of ſpecies, compre- 

hending ſeveral ſorts of Stone crop, and Orpine, moſt 

of which are natives of England, 

Culture of, the Leſſer HoUsELEEK, or STONE CROP, and 
the ORPINE. 

The different ſorts of Stone crop may be propagated 
by planting their trailing ſtalks, either in ſpring or ſum- 
mer, and they will thrive much better upon rocks, old 
buildings or walls, than the ground. | 

If the cuttings or roots of the perennial ſorts are 
planted in ſoft mud, laid upon walls or buildings, they 
will ſoon ſpread into every joint or crevice, and will 
cover the whole place: and if the ſeeds of the annual 
ſorts, which grow naturally in dry places, are ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, on the tops of walls the plants 
will come up without any farther care. 

The ſeveral forts of Orpine may be propagated by 
cuttings, during any of the ſummer months, or by 
parting their roots, either in ſpring or autumn : they 
ſhould have a dry ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 
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 HYACINTH, Hacinthus, a genus of plants, ran- 


ged by Linnzus among the hexandria monogynta, and of 
which there are a great many ſpecies; among theſe the 
Eight following are the moſt beautiful. x. Hyacinth, 
with the flowers alternate, and a little drooping ; or the 
eatly Blue Starry Hyacinth. 2, Hyacinth, with irre- 
— flowers, divided into ſix parts. 3. Campanulated 
yacinth, with the flowers cylindric at the baſe, and 
lightly divided at the edge into ſix ſegments. 4. Hy- 
acinth, with a cluſtered conic tuft of flowers; or Peru- 
vian Hyacinth. 5. Hyacinth, with funnel-ſhaped flow- 
ers, lightly divided into fix parts at the rim, and ſwoln 
at the baſe, 6, Funnel-flowered Hyacinth, with the 
flowers fwoln at the baſe, and lightly cut at the edge 
into fix ſegments. 7. Hyacinth, with a cluſtered and 
founded head of flowers; or Grey Starry Hyacinth, 8. 
Scaly-rooted Hyacinth ; or autumnal Starry Hyacinth, 

The root of the firſt ſpecies is a large bulb, roundiſh, 
white, fleſhy, and full of thick, mawkiſh juice. The 
leaves are long and narrow, pointed at the extremity, 
and of a deep and elegant green. The flowering ſtalk 
riſes to eight or ten inches high, and is round, but a 
little ridged, juicy, and tender: of a whitiſh green at 
the top, but towards the baſe purpliſh. The flowers 
are numerous, and of a conſummate beauty; they ſtand 
in a handſome ſpike : they are placed on the ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, and their weight in warmer ſeaſons makes them 
droop a little; but it is not ſo with thoſe which are 
brought to flower, nor much with __ Each flower is 
compoſed of ſix petals, regular in ſize and ſhape, and 
naturally full ſpread, open. They are oblong, broadeſt 
in the middle, and ſharp pointed ; they are placed im- 
mediately upon the foot-ſtalk, without any cup. The 
colour is naturally a fine ſky-blue, but it is ſometimes 
paler, and ſometimes has a glow of the violet purple; in 
the moſt perfect ſtate of the flower the body of the petals 
is of this celeſtial blue: and there runs along the midſt 
of each, a line of bloody purple, which diffules itſelf in 
a more faint tinge on each ſide, In the center of the 
flower rife fix Kore filaments, of a violet blue, and'in 
the midſt of them a ſingle ſtyle ; this is alſo of a violet 
purple at the top, but toward the bottom whitiſh. The 
foot-ſtalks of the loweſt flowers are conſiderably long, 
and uſually they are tinged with a pale crimſon, 

The ſecond ſpecies has a round root, white, and full 
of a ſlimy juice. The leaves which riſe from it are na- 
turally two: they are long, conſiderably broad, undi- 
vided at the edges, and obtuſe at the end : they envelope 
one another at the baſe, and there cheriſh and defend 
the rudiment of the ſtalk. Their colour is a very beau- 
tiful green, and they are ſpotted with a duſky, blackiſh 
purple. The ſtalk is thick, round, and of a pale green, 
ſpotted in the manner of the leaves with brown, and 
toward the baſe a little tinged with purple: it riſes be- 
tween the two leaves, ſurrounded a great way. up by 
their baſes, and grows to fifteen inches in height. There 
are no leayes on this, but its top is decorated with a 
looſe ſpike of flowers; theſe are in the higheſt degree ſin- 
gular, as well as beautiful: they ſtand at a moderate 
diſtance, and they are larger than the generality of the 
Hyacinth kind. Their colour is a deep yellow, duſky 
on the outſide, and more bright within; they appear 
gradually and ſlowly after one another, which is a great 
recommendation ; each is formed of a fingle peta], di- 
vided very deeply and irregularly into fix ſegments; in 
the center riſe bx filaments, and in midſt of theſe is 
placed a ſingle ſtyle. The ſeed-veſſel that follows each 
flower is ſhort, thick, and marked with three furrows : 
it is divided within into three cells, and contains nume- 
rous, very minute ſeeds. : 

The root of the third ſpecies is bulbous and oblong, 
covered with a brown membrane, full of a ſlimy juice, 
and hung at the bottom with many fibres. The leaves 
are long, not very broad, pointed at the end, and of a 
deep green. The ſtalk is round, upright, naked, and 
a foot high, purpliſh toward the ground, and of a pale 
green upwards, The flowers cover a third part of its 
length, in a kind of ſpike; they have weak foot-ſtalks, 


The ſtalk is thick, jui 
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on which they hang drooping, and they are large and 
very beautiful. In their wy Wer Myr — of a 
deep violet blue, with a light tinge of purple. The 
flower has no cup, but hangs naked from its foot-ſtalk: 
it is formed of a ſingle petal, cylindric and hollow at 
the baſe, and at the rim divided into fix ſegments, which 
turn outwards, The ſeed-veſſel which follows, is of a 
roundiſh form, but marked with three furrows, and it 
contains a few ſeeds of a roundiſn ſhape, in three ſepa- 
rate cells. | ö 

The fourth ſpecies has a large root, oblong, firm, 
and weighty, covered with a brown bark, and ſending 
out, from a prominent baſe, many thick fibres. The 
leaves are very conſpicuous, though not more than four 
or five in number: they are fix or eight inches long, 
very broad, hollowed, obtuſe, and of a fine preen. 

uicy, and of a pale green. At the 

top it forms a large ws by ſending out a multitude of 
fine ſlender foot-ſtalks ; theſe are of a deep purpliſh hue: 
and as they are longeſt in the lower part of the cluſter, 
and ſhorter towards the top, the whole tuft is regularly 
of a conic figure, thick, ſhort, broad at the baſe and 
pointed, The flowers are extremely elegant in them- 
ſelves, and this vaſt tuft of them makes a moſt ſplendid 
appearance, One terminates each of theſe foot-ſtalks ; 
the ſize is conſiderable, the form ſtarry, and the colour 
a fine blue; there is a variety of the plant, in which 
they are white, and ſometimes fleſhy, or tinctured with 
a pale crimſon: but theſe, though beautiful, are far 
below the elegant and perfect blue, which is the natural 
colour, In ſome well cultivated plants there is a glow 
of purple with the blue, which is extremely beautiful. 
The various mixture of the red gives the violet tinct to 
ſome, and to others a true purple; in all theſe colours 
the plant is of extreme beauty. As the ſhortneſs of the 
foot-ſtalks at firſt, in the upper part of the cluſter, is 
owing only to their being not ſo full grown as thoſe 
below, the continuance of the conic figure of the tuft, 
depends upon the manner of flowering. The flower is 
compoſed of ſix petals ; theſe are of an oval form, ſharp- 
pointed, and diſplayed as the rays in a pointed ſtar. 
It riſes naked from the foot-ſtalk. In the center ſtand 
ſix filaments, ſmaller upwards, ſhort, and crowned with 
oblong incumbent buttons. In the midſt of theſe riſes a 
ſingle ſtyle from the rounded rudiment of a ſeed-veſle}, 
which when ripened, becomes oval, with three furrows, 
— contains, in ſo many cells, numerous roundiſh 
eeds. | 

'The fifth ſpecies has a large bulbous root, compoſed 
of many thick coats, and full of a ſlimy juice. The 
leaves are oblong, and of a conſiderable breadth : hol- 
lowed, obtuſe, of a pale green on the lower part, but 
deeper towards the end: fix or ſeven of theſe riſe to- 
gether from the root, and throw themſelves about in 
various directions. Among theſe riſes the ſtalk, round, 
thick, upright, juicy, and ten inches high: it is 
browniſh in the upper part, but of a paler green near the 
ground. There are no leaves on it, but from the middle 
to the top it is very elegantly decorated with flowers. 
Theſe are hollow, of a bell-like ſhape, divided at the 
edges into ſix parts, and ſwoln into a kind of roundneſs 
at the baſe; they hang from the ſtalks by ſhort flender 
foot-ſtalks, of a browniſh green principally, but not en- 
tirely on one fide : and they are of an extremely beautiful 
blue, and of a very ſweet ſcent; ſometimes there is a 
mixture of purple with the blue, ſometimes they are 
white, and ſometimes they are fleſhy : theſe, and nume- 
rous other varieties of them, are produced from ſeeds, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; but what is here de- 
ſcribed, is the original, or mother plant. The flower 
is formed of a fingle petal, and from the baſe there riſe 
ſix filaments, ſhort, and terminated by convergent but- 
tons: in the center of theſe riſes a fingle ſtyle, termi- 
nated by an obtuſe top. The ſeed-yeſlel is of a roundiſh 
form, marked with three ridges, and contains in three 
cells a few large roundiſh ſeeds. | 

Ihe root of the ſixth ſpecies is very large, round, and 
white, full of juice, and hung with many thick fibres. 


The 


1 


The leaves are numerous, broad, and very conſpicuous; 
they reſemble thoſe of the Lilly: they are of a freſh 
reen, waved at the edges, and often curled or twiſted. 
he ſtalk is round, firm, fourteen inches high, and up- 


right, except that it bends toward the top with the 
weight of its numerous large flowers, The lower part 
of it is variouſly and elegantly clouded and ſpotted with 
purple : and uſuglly the bottoms of the leaves are in the 
ſame manner potted like the ſtalk of the great Dragons. 
The flowers are very large, and naturally of a celeſtial 
blue ; they hang in great cluſters from the top down one 
third of the length of the ſtalk : each has its ſhort foot- 

alk. In form they reſemble the other Hyacinths, but 
they are the largeſt of their kind : and by culture their 
colour will be changed in many degrees; it will grow 
deeper or paler: there will be a mixture of red in various 


proportions with the blue, which will make it purple: 


and jt will ſometimes be fleſhy or white. Theſe are all 
fine colours, and the flower is very elegant in all of them, 
but in none ſo truly fine as in its pure celeſtial blue, its 
genuine and natural colour. The flower is formed of 
one petal, and grows naked to its foot- ſtalk: it is rounded 
at the baſe, cylindric and tubular in the body, and at 
the rim it turns up in fix large and elegant ſegments. 
Within ſtand fix ſhort filaments, whoſe buttons con- 
verye : and there is in the center of theſe a ſhort ſtyle, 
with an obtuſe head, | 
The ſeventh ſpecies has a roundiſh root, it is white, 
and hung with many fibres at the baſe. The leaves are 
numerous, and moderately broad, ſtraited, and of a 
faint green. The ſtalk is round, thick, of a pale green 
and naked. The flowers are numerous, and they crown 
the top in a broad tuft. Their colour is a very delicate 
arly grey, and the ſmell is very fine. The flowers 
E no cups. Its body is compoſed of ſix oval petals, 
which ſtand expanded in the manner of the rays of a ſtar. 
Within ſtand ſix ſhort filaments, with oblong inc umbent 
buttons; and in their center, from a roundifh rudiment, 
Tiſes a ſimple ſtyle of the length of the filaments, and 
crowned with a ſingle head. 
The root of the eighth ſpecies is large and white, and 
is compoſed of ſcales in the manner of the Lilly root, 
but thicker and ſhorter, The leaves are numerous, 
broad, oblong, obtuſe, and of a ſtrong green; the 
middle rib is pale, and ſometimes the ends of the leaves 
are tipped with brown. The ſtalk is round, juicy, and 
a foot high ; there are no leaves on it; the colour is a 
pale green, tinged toward the bottom with red, and the 
top is decorated with a great number of flowers, Theſe 
are large, and of a delicate white, ſometimes tinged a 
little with a fleſh colour. They have no cup.: they riſe 
naked from their foot-ſtalks, and each is compoſed of 
fix petals, which ſtand open. In the center are fix 
ſhort filaments, crowned with oblong incumbent but- 
tons, and in the midſt of them a frngle ſtyle with a 
ſimple head. This riſes from a roundiſh rudiment of a 
feed-vefſel, which, as it ripens, becomes more oval, 
and is marked with three furrows. It is formed of three 
valves, and divided within into three cells, in each of 
which are contained ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
a Culture of the HYACIN TH. 

All the kinds of this beautiful flower may be propa- 
gated either by ſowing their ſeeds, or by parting their 
bulbous roots. The latter is generally practiſed among 
us, though the former is evidently the beſt way to pro- 
cure the fineſt varieties of the Loews. and has been 
always practiſed in Holland, The diſcouragement in 
this, is the long time the plants take from the ſowing, 
which is uſually four years before they flower ; but then, 
if they are ſowed every year, after the firſt four years, 
there is always a yearly ſucceſhon of flowers from ſeed, 
The ſeed ſhould be carefully ſaved either from ſemi- 
double, or the fineſt ſingle flowers, and ſown on a freſh, 
light, and ſomewhat ſandy ſoil, in ſhallow pots or boxes, 
covering them with halt an inch of the ſame earth. 
This ſhould be done in the beginning of Auguſt, and 
the pots ſhould be placed where they may have the 
morning ſun till the middle of September: and towards 
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former ſeaſon; and in the Auguſt followin 


1 
the end of October, be put under a common hot- bed 
frame, In February the young plants will appear above 
the ground, and muſt be carefully ſcreened from froſts ; 
but they muſt not be cloſe covered, except at nights. 
In March gi muſt be taken out of the frames, and ſet 
in a warm place: and when the weather is dry, they 
muſt be gent] watered at times, and always kept clear 
from weeds, About the latter end of April, or beginning 
of May, they muſt be removed into a cooler ſituation, 
as the heat of the ſun would then be too much for them. 
After their blades are decayed, they muſt have no more 
watering ; but toward the latter end of Auguſt, about 
half an inch of freſh earth ſhould be ſifted over the pots; 
after this they muſt be preſerved and managed as the 
g a bed of 
light, rich, ſandy ſoil, ſhould be prepared ; then the 
carth is to be taken out of the pots or boxes: and the 
roots, which will at this time be about the bigneſs of a 
quill, muſt be ſeparated, and carefully placed upon the 
bed, at two or three inches aſunder. They are to be ſet 
with bottom part downwards, and covered two inches 
thick, with the ſame fine earth ſifted oyer them. Theſe 
beds muſt be arched over, and in froſty weather covered 
with mats. In ſpring, if the weather proves dry, they 
muſt be watered ſparingly, In ſummer they muſt be 


inch more of light earth ſtrewed over them, This ma- 
nagement muſt be continued till they flower, Which is 
uſually not till four or five years after they were ſown. 
When they are in flower, the fineſt ſort ſhould be 
marked with a ſtick, that they may be taken up and 
planted ſeparate, When the green leaves of theſe plants 
begin to decay, their root muſt be taken up, and the 
earth of the bed being raiſed into a ridge, to ſhoot off the 
moiſture, they ſhould be laid into the earth again, in an 
horizontal poſition, leaving the green leaves hanging 
down from the roots, to prevent their moiſture OS 
running into the roots, which often rots them, When 
the leaves are quite dried off, the roots are io be taken 
up and cleared of filth, and laid up in boxes till Septem- 
ber, which is the time for planting them again. The 
proper ſoil for planting theſe in is this; take one half 
freſh earth from a common or paſture, which is of a 
ſandy loam : this ſhould not be got beyond nine inches 
deep; to this add a fourth part of rotten cow-dung. 
This ſhould be mixed a long while before it is uſed, and 
often turned : and ſhould be ſpread ten inches deep on 
the beds, with a little rotten cow-dung, or old tanners 


three to ſix inches above the ſurface of the earth, and be 
a little riſing or rounded, in the middle. When the 
flowers are about to blow, the ſtalks ſhould be faſtened 
by a loop of wire to a ſmall ſtick, to prevent their bend- 
ing down, and they muſt be ſheltered from the great 
heat of the ſun in the middle of the day, by which means 
they will continue in flower a month or longer, 

Grape HYACINTH. See GRAPE Hyacinth. 

HYDRANGEA, a genus of plants, for which there 
is no Engliſh name, and only one ſpecies. | 

This plant is a native of North America. It has a 
ſpreading fibrous root, from which are ſent up many 
ſoft, pithy, ligneous ſtalks, which riſe about three feet 
high, with two oblong, heart-ſhaped leaves placed op- 
polite, at each joint ; ay are three inches long, and 
two broad near their baſe, ſawed on their edges, and 
have many veins running from the middle upward to 
their borders. The flowers crown the top of the ſtalks, 
in form of a corymbus; they are white, and com- 
poſed of five petals, with ten ſtamina ſurrounding the 
ſtyle. 
F Culture of the HYDRANGEA, | 
It is eaſily propagated by parting of the roots: the 
beſt time for doing this is the latter end of October, at 
which ſeaſon they may alſo be tranſplanted. The plants 
ſhould have a moiſt ſoil, for they grow naturally in marſhy 
places; they require no other culture than to be kept 
clean from weeds,. and to have the ground dug about 
them every winter. The roots are perennial, and if in 
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kept very clear from weeds, and in autumn have an 
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bark, at the bottom. Theſe beds ſhould be raiſed from 
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very ſevere froſt the ſtalks are killed, they will put out | 


new ones the following ſprin 


HYGROMETER, or HYGROSCOPE, a machine 


or inſtrument for meaſuring the degrees of dryneſs or 


moiſture of the air, or atmoſphere. There are divers 
ſorts of hygrometers, for whatever body either ſwells or 
ſhrinks, by dryneſs or moiſture, is capable of being 
formed into an hygrometer. It is found that moiſture 
ſenſibly ſhrotens the length of cords and ſtrings. There- 
fore to make an hygrometer, no more is neceſſary than 
to ſuſpend a catgut a yard in length, having a plumbet, 


or piece of lead, with an index or pointer affixed to the 


lower end of it, by which means the catgut will twiſt or 
untwiſt as the air dries or moiſtens, and ſhorten or 
lengthen, ſo as to raiſe or fink the plumbet with the in- 
dex; and this index will point the degree —_— for. 
The degrees may be marked upon a open braſs ſcrew 
within, with which the plumbet and index has its mo- 
tion. The following hygrometer is recommended in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 479. It conſiſts of a 
thin piece of ſponge, ſo cut as to contain as large a ſuper- 
ficies as poflible. This hangs by a fine thread of filk 
upon the beam of a balance, and is exactly balanced on 


the other ſide by another thread of filk, ſtrung with the 


ſmalleſt lead ſhot, at equal diſtances, and ſo adjuſted as 
to cauſe an index to point at the middle of a graduated 
arch, when the air is in a middle ſtate, between the 
reateſt moiſture and the greateſt dryneſs. Under this 
filk ſo ſtrung with ſhot, is placed a little table or ſhelf 
ſhot which is not ſuſpended 

to reſt upon. When the moiſture imbibed by the ſponge 


increaſes its weight, it will raiſe the index, and alſo 
part of the ſhot, from the table, and vice verſa when the 
Air is d 


HYPECOUM, a genus of plants for which we have 
no Engliſh name; there are three ſpecies of it, 1. Hy- 
ecoum with compreſſed. jointed pods bent inward; 2. 
88 with taper, cylindrical, nodding pods, 3. 
Hypecoum with taper, erect, wreathed pods. 
The firſt ſpecies has many winged pointed leaves, of 


a greyiſh colour, which ſpread near the ground. The 


ſtalks are ſlender and lie proſtrate, they are naked at the 
bottom, but at the top are placed two or three ſmall 
leaves of the ſame ſhape and colour with thoſe below : 


between theſe leaves are ſituated the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers each ſuſtaining one yellow flower with four pe- 


tals, and a pointal ſtretched out beyond the petals, which 
afterward turns to a jointed compreſſed pod about three 
inches long, which bends inward like a bow, having 
one roundiſh compreſſed ſeed in each joint. 

The ſecond ſpecies has ſlender ſtalks which ſtand 
more erect, the ſegments of the leaves are longer, and 
much narrower than thoſe of the firſt: the flowers are 


ſmaller, and ſituated at the diviſions of the branches, 


they are ſucceeded by narrow taper pods hanging down- 
wards, | 

The thitd ſpecies has greatly the appearance of the 
ſecond both in leaf and flower, but the pods grow erect, 
and are wreathed and twiſted about, 

| Culture of the HyPECOUM. 

Theſe plants are all annual ; their ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
in the autumn on a bed of freſh earth where they are 
to remain, for they ſeldom ſucceed when they are tranſ- 
planted. 

When the plants come up, they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from weeds, and where they are too cloſe they 
muſt be thinned, leaving them about fix or eight inches 
apart ; after this they will require no other culture than 
to be conſtantly kept clear from weeds. 

HYPOCIST, a ſpecies of Aſarabacca. See the article 
ASARABACCA, 

HYSSOP, Hy/opus, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the didynamia gymnoſpermia, and of 
which there are three ſpecies. 1. Hyſſop with fruitful 
ſpikes, or the common Hyſſop. 2. Hyſlop with tranſ- 
verſe petals, and the lower ſtamina ſhorter than the pe- 
tal. 3. Hyſſop with an acute ſquare ſtalk. 


The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are perennial plants, and 
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the third biennial. The firſt is a native of the Levant, 
the ſecond grows naturally in Siberia, and the third in 
Canada. Theſe plants when not in fiower may be 
known by their long narrow leayes, and peculiar agree- 
able ſcent. 

Culture of the Hxssop. 

All the ſpecies are propagated either by ſeeds, or cut- 
tings. The ſeeds muſt be ſown in March, on beds of 
a light ſandy ſoil, and when the plants are come up, 
they muſt be cleared to a foot aſunder ev'ry way; or if 
they are intended to remain many years, they ſhould be 
left at two feet diſtance, for they grow quick, and ſpread 
very much, They thrive beſt on a poor ſoil, and will 
_ the ſeverities of the winter much better than on a 
richer, | 

When they are propagated by cuttings, it muſt be 
done in April or May, when they ſhould be planted in a 
border where they may be defended from the violent htat 
of the ſun, and being frequently watered, they will take 
root in two months, after which they may be tranſplanted 
to the places where they are to remain, managing them 
as the ſeedling plants. 

Hedge HYSSOP, Gratiola, a genus of plants of 
which there are three ſpecies. 1. Hedge Hyſſop with 
flowers ſtanding on footſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped ſawed 
leaves. 2. Hedge Hyſſop with obtuſe indented leaves. 
3. Hedge Hyſſop with flowers ſitting cloſe to the 
branches, 8 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps, and 
other mountainous parts of Europe. The ſecond is 


a native of North America, and the third of Cartha- 


gena, | 
Culture of the Hedge Hvsso0P, 

It is eaſily propagated by parting the roots in autumn, 
when the ſtalks. decay; the plants ſhould have a moiſt 
ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, in which they will thrive ex- 
tremely well; but in dry ground they often decay in ſum- 
mer, unleſs they are plentifully watered. ? 
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ACE-IN-A-BOX. See HERNANDIA. 

JACOB's LADDER, or Greek Valerian, See the 
article GREEK V ALERIAN. PAS 

JALAP. See MARVEL or Peru. 

JANUARY, the firſt month of the year. 

In the Flower-garden, take the advantage of a fine day 
ſome time this month, and plant ſome Ranunculuſes, ' 
and other ſpring-flower roots, for when thoſe put in- 
to the ground the preceding autumn are decayed, theſe 
will come in ſeaſon, and continue to the time of the ſum- 
mer flowers. As many of the hardy ſhrubs muſt be 
ſown in the beginning of the ſucceeding month, pre- 
paration muſt be made now. If the weather is froſty, 
nothing more 1s to be done, but overlooking the ground 
and defending the crops, by ſtrewing peaſe- ſtraw over 
ſome, and drawing mats or cloths over the hoops of the 
others. About the beginning of this month the Auri- 
culas are to be prepared for flowering well, by freſh 
earthing. Look over the beds of thoſe Tulip roots 
planted in autumn; ſuch as are come up ſhould be co- 
vered with mats and drawn over the hoops placed upon 
the beds, as often as is neceſſary, A covering of peaſe- 
ſtraw ſhould be laid upon the beds of Carnation and other 
choice flower-buds, if the ſeaſon is hard, but thoſe co- 
verings ſhould be removed in mild weather ; and, as to- 
ward the end of this month the froſt may be more dan- 
gerous than ever to ſeedling- plants, great care muſt be 
taken to preſerve them. 

In the Kitchen-garden, look over the Cauliflower 
plants under glaſſes. Lay ſome ſtraw upon the mu ſh 
room beds, to preſerve them from froſt and wet, and 
change it once in three days, Plant Endive for ſeeds : 


let 
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Jet all tender crops be defended from cold and wet, by 
mats on hoops, or by peaſe-ſtraw, Let Lettuce-ſeeds of 
the common ſort be ſown in ſome well ſheltered place, 
and let a ſmall crop of Peas and another of Beans be 
now ſown, and let a bed be prepared for Carrot-ſeed, 
Lay in another crop of Endive for blanching. Chuſe a 
mile and moiſt day to make a plantation of early Cabbage, 
in a rich and dry ſoil. About the end of the month, 
let hot-beds be prepared for raiſing early Cucumbers 
and Melons. Search ſhould be made after caterpillars 
and ſnails, 

In the Seminary, let the beds intended for planting in 
ſpring have their laſt turning, and let the whole be thrown 
up in a new ridge. Let the young trees of the hardy 
kind be pruned and trimmed up, and let their roots be 
defended by covering the ground with peaſe-haulm. 
Let the ground be dug between ſuch ſhrubs and 
trees as are well eſtabliſhed in their growth, and all roots 
of perennial weeds carefully picked up. The young 
trees muſt be examined to ſee whether they be croppe 
or barked ; if any ſuch miſchief appear, look well to the 
fences, and lay traps about the ſeed-beds; repeat the 
ſowing of flowers whoſe ſeeds will grow at this pe- 
riod, | 

Fruit- garden. About the beginning of this month is 
the ſeaſon for providing an early crop of Strawberries, 
The Apple-tree, Pear-tree, and the ſmall ſhrubs of 
Gooſberries and Currants may now be pruned. Let the 

ung Mulberry-trees be now examined ; let there be no 
dead wood or decayed branches left, Clear the fruit- 
trees from moſs. About the end of this month the buſi- 
neſs of pruning may be continued, The gardener ſhould 
now think of the great affair of grafting. 

In the Green-houſe, if the middle of the days be mild, 

ive the plants air. But if the froſt be ſevere it muſt be 
Foot cloſe; and if the froſt continues hard, let mats be 
placed before all the glaſſes ; and if there is a flue under 
the green-houſe, there muſt be a little fire uſed to keep 
the air in a gentle warmth ; and where there is no flue, 
let ſome clear fire be made in a portable furnace, or ſeve- 
ral wax candles be kept burning, while the windows are 
eloſe; let the waterings be very ſparing : all the dead 
leaves muſt be taken off and carried out of the green- 
houſe, and wherever there appears any mouldinels let it 
be carefully and perfectly cleared off with a ſponge 
dipped in warm water, The ſame care muſt be taken in 
the caſe of inſects, only inſtead of warm water alone, 
let the ſponge be wetted in a ſtrong and warm decoction 
of wood ſoot, and tobacco. 

In the Stove the ſame kind of care muſt be taken but 
in a greater degree, If the heat is not carey kept up, 
the trouble will be all in vain, Care mult de taken to 
carry all the dead leaves out of the houſe, and let 
ſuch plants as require water have it regularly, but in 
ſmall quantities. - About the end of this month it will 
be proper to repair the bark-bed in the ſtove; and a fine 
day ſhould be choſen for that purpoſe : obſerve to let 
the heat of the air be carefully kept up by the thermo- 
meter. | 
JASMINE, or JESSAMINE, Taſminum, a genus 
of plants ranged by Linnæus among the diandria mono- 
gynia, and of which there are ſeven n 1. Jaſmine 
with winged leaves placed oppoſite, or the common 
White Jaſmine. 2. Azorian Jaſmine with trifoliate 
leaves placed oppoſite, commonly called Ivy-leaved Jaſ- 
mine. 3. Jaſmine with trifoliate and ſingle leaves 
placed alternate, and angular branches, or the common 
Yellow Jaſmine. 4. Jaſmine with alternate, trifoliate, 
winged leaves, and angular branches, or the Italian Yel- 
low Jaſmine, $5. Jaſmine with alternate, trifoliate, 
winged leaves, and taper branches, or the ſwcet-ſcented 
Yellow Indian Jaſmine. 6. Jaſmine with ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves placed oppoſite, entire acute empalements, and 


one flower upon each footſtalk. 7. Jaſmine with wing- 
ed leaves placed oppoſite, whoſe lobes are ſhorter and ob- 
tuſe; or Catalonian Jaſmine. | 

The firſt ſpecies, which is the common White Jaſ- 
mine, is a native of ſeveral parts of India. It has long 


| planted where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould. 
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been inured to our climate, where it thrives and flowers 
extremely well, but never produces any fruit here. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a ſpreading ſhrub, not very re- 
= in growth, ' he trunk is covered with a pale grey 

ark; the young ſhoots are ſoft, tender, flexible, and 
green, The leaves are placed regularly in threes, and 
theſe again in pairs upon the ſtalks : one foot-ſtalk ſup- 
ports three leaves, and theſe foot-ſtalks riſe oppoſite to 
one another, The ſingle leaves are large, of a deep 
green, and an oval ſhape: they are broadeſt at the baſe, 
and ſmaller at the point. The flowers are diſpoſed in 
tufts at the extremities of the branches, each foot-ſtalk 
ſplitting naturally, and ſupporting two of them. The 
whole tuft when in full glory is compoſed of eight or 
nine pair of theſe flowers, Each flower is large and 
white, and much reſembles that of the common Jaſ- 
mine, which it exceeds greatly in fragrance. 

The third ſpecies or common Yellow Jaſmine is very 
ſeldom cultivated in gardens, for the flowers having no 
ſcent, are little eſteemed. 

The fourth ſpecies, or the Italian Yellow Jaſmine, has 
larger flowers than the former, but they have alſo very 
little ſcent, 

The fifth ſpecies is a native of India. It riſes with 
an upright woody ſtalk eight or ten feet high covered 
with a brown bark, ſending out ſeveral ſtrong branches 
which want no ſupport.” The leaves are trifoliate, oval, 
entire, and of a lucid green which continues all the 

ear, The flowers are ſituated at the ends of the ſhoots 
in bunches of a bright yellow, and have a moſt delicate 
odour. They appear in July, Auguſt, September, and 
October; and ſometimes continue till the end of Novem- 
ber, they are frequently ſucceeded by oblong oval berries, 
which turn black when ripe, and have each two ſeeds. 

The ſixth ſpecies has a large woody ſtem, ſending out 
many branches, which are at firit green, but afterwards 
the bark becomes grey, and is ſmooth ; the branches 
come out by pairs, and have ſhort joints; the leaves, 
which are of a thick conſiſtence, are alſo ſet by pairs 
cloſe to the branches: they are five inches long, and 
two and a half broad in the middle, leſſening to both 
ends, terminating in a point of a lucid green, and having 
ſeveral tranſverſe veins from the mid-rib to the borders, 
which are-entite, The flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches, ſitting cloſe to the leaves, one upon 
each foot-ſtalk ; they have a tubulous empalement, with 
five corners or angles, cut deep at the brim, into five 
long, narrow : ſegments, ending in very acute points; 
the flower has but one petal : for though it is cut into 
many deep ſegments at the top, yet theſe are all joined 
in one tube below: ſome of theſe flowers are much 
more double than others, having three or four orders of 
petals; when fully blown they are as large as a middlin 
Roſe, and ſome of them are as double as a damaſk Roſe, 
having a very delicate odour, not unlike that of the 
White Narciſſus. The ſeaſon for its flowering is in July 
and Auguſt. | 

The ſeventh ſpecies is a native of India, It has much 
ſtronger branches than the common white ſort. The 


leaves are winged, and compoſed of three pair of ſhort 


obtuſe lobes, terminated by an odd one, ending in obtuſe 
points; theſe lobes are placed cloſer than thoſe of the 
common Jaſmine, and are of a lighter green. The 
flowers appear from the wings of the ſtalks, ſtanding on 
long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining three or four flowers, 
which are of a blueiſh red on their outſide, but white 
within. 
Culture of the JASMINE. | 
The firſt ſpecies may be propagated by laying down 


the branches, which will take root in one year, and 


may then be cut from the old plant, and planted where 
they are deſigned to remain. | 
It may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted early in the autumn; and if the winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, the ſurface of the ground between them 
muſt be covered with tan, ſea-weed, aſhes, or ſaw-duſt, 
which will prevent the froſt from injuring their roots. 
When theſe plants are removed, they ſhould be 
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be either againſt a wall, pale, or ſome other fence, 
where the flexible branches may be ſupported. Theſe 
plants ſhould be permitted to grow rude in the ſummer, 
otherwiſe there will be no flowers; but after they are 
paſt, the luxuriant ſhoots ſhould be pruned off, and the 
others nailed to the ſupport. 

There are two varieties of this ſpecies, with variegated 
leaves, one with white and the other with yellow ſtripes, 
but the latter is the moſt common; theſe are propagated 
by budding them on the plain Jaſmine, and it often 


| happens, that when the buds do not take, yet they will 


communicate their gilded miaſma to the plants; ſo that 
in a ſhort time after, many of the branches both above 
and below the places where the buds have been inſerted, 
have been thoroughly tinctured. 

Both theſe varieties ſhould be planted in a warm ſitu- 
ation, eſpecially the white ſtriped, for they are much 
more tender than the plain, and are very ſubject to be 
deſtroyed by froſts : therefore the white ſtriped ſhould be 
planted to a ſouth or ſouth-weſt aſpect, and in very 
ſevere winters their branches ſhould be covered with 
mats or ſtraw, to prevent their being killed ; the yellow 
ftriped is not ſo tender, ſo may be planted againſt walls 
to caſt or weſt aſpects: but theſe plants with variegated 
leaves, are not ſo much in eſteem as formerly. | 

The beſt way of propagating the ſecond ſpecies, is 
by layers; chuſe for the mother plant one that is vigorous 
and healthy : and having fixed upon the branches that 
are fit for laying, raiſe three treſſels or frames of any 
kind under them, able to bear pots of earth : then mix 
together three buſhels of fine rich mould, taken from 
under the turf in a fertile meadow : add to it one buſhel 
of earth from the bottom of a wood-pile, and half a 
buſhel of old cow-dung: blend all theſe well together; 
and when they have lain ſome time, fill with this com- 
poſt three large pots; ſet each upon one of the treſſels, 
and let it be of ſuch a height, that the-branches intended 
to be laid, will come down to it without much force; 
bring down the branch to the firſt pot, open the earth 
ſix inches deep, and lay it in; obſerve where the part 
to be covered is, and then let it riſe again: tie a piece 
of wire juſt above, and cut with a knife three long ſlits, 
in the part that will lie covered; after this, pierce half 
a dozen holes through, and then wet it with ſtrong 
brine: then lay it in the open part of the earth, and 
faſten it ſecurely with pegs, or by tying : cover it up 
five inches with the earth, and give it a gentle watering. 

The beſt ſeaſon for laying it is in the beginning of 
Auguſt, for this is an evergreen : and this is a proper 
time for them; it is thus to be managed with every 
branch that is laid, and the top of each ſhould remain 
about eight inches out of the ground: the earth muſt be 

ently watered, and the next ſeaſon the branches are to 
Fe cut off from the old plant, and the whole earth of the 
pot ſhaken out in a lump with the layer: it is then to 
be placed in another pot, with more earth of the ſame 
kind, and the ſhoot is to be kept in the middle of the 
pot. It will thus require no more care than is beſtowed 
on common plants of the ſame kind, and will grow to a 
handſome ſhrub ; theſe pots muſt be ſet out in the latter 
end of May, and taken into the green-houſe in Augutt : 
and every year the earth muſt be cleared away to a good 
depth about the roots, and freſh put in the place of it: 
with this management they will produce very large 
bunches of fine flowers, and of great ſweetneſs. A 
layer or two ſhould be placed under a ſouth wall in the 
natural earth, at the ſame time that others are ſet in 
pots; theſe will ſtand ſome winters, though very ſevere 
ones will deſtroy them: but ſo long as they bear the ex- 
poſure, they will grow more luxuriantly, and flower in 
a much finer manner than ſuch as are houſed. 

The third ſpecies is eafily propagated by ſuckers or 
layers. | 


The fourth ſpecies may be propagated by laying down 


the tender branches, as was directed for the common 
white ſort: or by inoculating or inarching it upon the 
common Yellow Jaſmine, the latter of which is pre- 
ferable, by making the plants hardier than thoſe which 


are obtained from layers. 
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The fifth Tort is propagated by laying down the 


tender branches; the ſhoots ſhould be laid down in 
March, and if they are lit at the joint, as it is practiſed 
in laying of Carnations, it will promote their rooting ; 
when the weather is dry, theſe layers muſt be frequent] 
watered, which if carefully attended to, the plants will 
be rooted by the ſucceeding ſpring fit to be tranſplanted, 
when they muſt be planted in pots filled with light earth, 
and managed as was before directed for the ſeedling 
plants. This ſort is frequently propagated, by inarch- 
ing the young ſhoots into ſtocks of the common Yellow 
Jaſmine, but the plants ſo raiſed do not grow ſo ſtrong 
as thoſe which are upon their own ftock ; beſides, the 
common Yellow Jaſmine is very apt to ſend out a great 
number of ſuckers from the root, which renders the 
plant unſightly ; and if theſe ſuckers are not conſtantly 
taken off as they are produced, they will rob the plant 
of their nouriſhment, The cuttings of this plant will 
alſo take root, if they are planted in pots in the ſpring, 
and plunged into a moderate hot- bed, covering them 
cloſe with handſome glaſſes ; when theſe are well rooted 
they may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and treate 
as the layers. The ſixth ſort is eaſily propagated by 
— which, if faken from the young branches, and 
planted in pots filled with a loamy ſoil, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, covering them clofe down with 
hand-glaſſes, will ſoon put out roots: then they may 
be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
the like loamy earth, and plunged again into the hot-bed, 
to forward their putting out new roots. When theſe 
ro plants have obtained ſtrength, they may be treated 
ardily. 6 
The ſeventh ſpecies is propagated by inoculating or 
inarching it upon the common White Jaſmine, on which 
it ſhakes very well, and is rendered hardier than thoſe 
which are upon their own ſtocks. "Thoſe of this kind are 
brought over fromltalyeveryſpring,generallytied up in ſmall 
bunches, containing four plants; their roots are wrap- 
ped about with moſs to preſerve them from drying, 
which, if it happens that the ſhrip has a long hee” 
will often occaſion them to puſh out ſtrong ſhoots from 
their roots, which muſt always be taken oft before th 
are planted, otherwiſe they will exhauſt the whole nou- 
riſhment of the plant, and deſtroy the graft. In makin 
choice of theſe plants, you ſhould carefully obſerve if 
their grafts are alive and in good health : for if they are 
brown and ſhrunk they will not puſh out, ſo that there 
mw be only the ſtock left, which is of the common 
Ort. | : 
When you receive the plants, you muſt clear the 
roots of the moſs, and all decayed branches ſhould be 
taken off ; then place their roots into a pot or tub of 
water, which ſhould be ſet in the green-houſe, or ſome 
other room where it may be ſcreened from the cold : in 
this ſituation they may continue two days, after which 
= mult prune off all the dry roots, and cut down the 
ranches within four inches of the place where they are 
grafted, and plant them in pots filled with freſh light 
earth ; then plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them, as the 
heat of the ſeaſon may require. In about three weeks 
or a months time they will begin to ſhoot, when you 
muſt carefully rub off all ſuch as are produced from the 
ſtock below the graft; they muſt now have a great 
ſhare of air to ſtrengthen them, and by degrees they 
muſt be hardened to endure the open air, into which they 
ſhould be removed in June, placing them in a warm 
ſituation the firſt ſummer; for if they are too much ex- 
poſed to the winds, they will make but an indifferent 
progreſs, being rendered tender by the hot-bed. If the 
ſummer proves warm, and the trees have ſucceeded well, 
they will produce ſome flowers in the autumn following, 
though they will be few in number, and not near fo 
ſtrong as they will be the Tuccceding years, when the 
trees are ſtronger, and have better roots. | 
Theſe plants are preſerved in green-houſes, with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. in the winter ſeafon, and re- 
quire the ſame treatment; but notwithſtanding moſt 
people preſerve theſe plants in green-houſes, yet > 
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will endure the cold of our ordinary winters in the open 
air, if planted againſt a warm wall, and covered with 
mats in froſty weather, in which ſituation they will 
produce ten times as many flowers in one ſeaſon, as 
thoſe kept in pots, and the flowers will likewiſe be much 
larger; but they ſhould not be planted abroad till they 
have ſome ſtrength, ſo that it will be neceſſary to keep 
them in pots two or three years; and when they are 
planted againſt the wall, which ſhould be in Mays that 
they may have taken good root in the ground ; before the 
ſucceeding winter you muſt turn them out of the pots, 
preſerving the earth to their roots, and nail up their 
ſhoots to the wall, ſhortening ſuch of them as are very 
long, that they may puſh out new ſhoots below to 
furniſh the wall, continuing to nail up all the ſhoots as 
they are produced, 

* the middle, or towards the latter end of July, they 
will begin to flower, and continue to produce new ſlioots- 
till the froſt prevents them. Toward the middle of 
November, if the nights are froſty, you muſt begin to 
cover your trees with mats, which ſhould be nailed 
pretty cloſe, but this ſhould be done when the trees are 
perfectly dry, otherwiſe the wet 2 lodged upon the 
branches, will often cauſe a mouldineſs upon them, and 
the air being excluded therefrom, will rot them in a 
ſhort time; it is alſo very neceſlary to take off theſe mats 
when the weather will permit, to prevent this mouldineſs, 
and only keep them cloſe covered in froſty weather ; if a 
little mulch is laid upon the ſurface of the ground about 
their roots, and ſome bands of hay faſtened about their 
ſtems, to guard them from the froſt in very ſevere wea- 
ther, it will preſerve them; in the ſpring as the weather 
is warmer, ſo by degrees the covering ſhould be taken 
off, but they ſhould not be expoſed too ſoon to the open 
air, for the morning froſts and dry eaſterly winds, which 
often reign in March, do frequently pinch theſe plants 
if they are too early expoſed. 

When the covering is taken off, the trees ſhould be 
pruned, and cut out all the decayed branches, ſhortening 
the ſtrong ſhoots to about two feet long, which will 
cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and produce many flowers, 

American JASMINE. See Ipomoca. 

Arabian JASMINE, a genus of plants, ranged b 
Liunæus among the diandria monogynia, and of which 
there are five ſpecies. 1. Arabian 8 with a four- 
cornered ſtalk, with oval, acuminated leaves, and com- 
preſſed, membranaceous ſeed-veſlels. 2. Arabian Jaſ- 
mine, with the lower leaves heart-ſhaped and obtuſe, 
and the upper leaves oval and ſharp-pointed. 3. Arabian 
Jaſmine, with oval, pointed, and waved leaves, and 
with round branches. 4. Arabian Jaſmine, with the 
foot-ſtalks of the leaves and flowers hairy ; or the Sor- 
rowful Tree. 5. Arabian Jaſmine, with obtuſe, ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval leaves. | | 
Theſe are all ſhrubby plants, and natives of India, 
They require one method of culture, and are great or- 
naments to a garden: eſpecially the firſt ſpecies, which, 
if kept in a proper temperature of warmth, will continue 
flowering great part of the year. 

Culiure of the A JASMINE. 
Theſe plants are never cultivated with better ſucceſs 
than when grafted on the common Jaſmine, 

The gardeners of Italy, under whoſe hands that 
operation ſucceeds happily, furniſh al] Europe with them 
ready for planting, "Theſe plants arrive in ſpring, and 
are to be treated as follows : | 

Let the whole plant, root and branches, be thoroughly 
waſhed, ſo that no moſs is left about the roots; if any 
branches are decayed, or any ſhoots riſen from the roots, 
they muſt be carefully taken off. Let the plants remain 
two days ſoaking in water, then prune the roots, and 
plant them in pots filled with freſh mould, and wood- 
pile earth : ſet the pots up to the rim in a bark. bed that 
Has but a moderate heat; they muſt be ſhaded in the 
middle of the day, and watered gently once in three 
days. | ö 
bs about three weeks, when they have begun to ſhoot | 
partly from the ſtalk, and partly from the graft, all the 


bugs upon the ſtock ſhould be rubbed off as taey riſe, 
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| the plants muſt be more frequently watered, and the air 


admitted to them in the warm part of the day, by raiſing 


the glaſſes. 


About the end of May raiſe the pots half out of the 


bark: ſtrew ſome freſh earth upon the ſurface, - and by 


degrees inure them to 'the full air. In the midd!e of 
June take them quite out of the bark- bed, and ſet them out 


among the green-houſe plants, where they may ſtand 


till autumn, when they muſt be carried back to the 
| bw ative Here let them ſtand till the beginning of 
ovember, and then remove them to the ſtove. 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by layers or 
cuttings : the former is the ſureſt method, for unleſs the 
cuttings are very carefully managed, they will not take 
root, | | 
The ſtalks are pliable, and may eaſily be brought 
down and laid in pots filled with ſoft loamy earth, which 
ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed of tan: if this is done 
in the ſpring, and they are carefully watered, the layers 
will have put out roots by autumn, when they may be 
cut from the old plants, and each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and then plunged into the tan-bed, 
where they may be ſhaded froin the ſun till they have 
taken new root, | 
If theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, they ſhould 
be planted in April in pots filled with the before- men- 
tioned earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, The pots ſhould be pretty large, and 
there may be ten or twelve cuttings planted in each ; if 
theſe pots are cloſely covered with bell or hand-glaſſes, 
to exclude the air, it will greatly promote the plants 
taking root ; they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun in the 
heat of the day and gently refreſhed with water when 
the earth is dry; with this management the cuttings 
will have taken root by Auguſt, when they may be 
tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and treated in the ſame 
* the layers. | 3 
heſe plants will live in a moderate degree of warmth, 
but if they are plunged in the tan- bed of the bark- ſtove, 
they will thrive much better, and produce a greater 
quantity of flowers; and as the leaves continue all the 


year, the plants will make a fine appearance in the ſtove 
at all ſeaſons. 


Perſian JASMINE. See SYRINGA. 

Scarlet JASMINE, See BIOGNONIA. 3 

Red JASMINE, a ſpecies of Plumeria. See the ar- 
ticle PLUMERIA, 


: ICH PLANT, a ſpecies of Ficoides, or Fig Ma- 
rigold. | 

he root of this is hung with innuinerable fibres. 
The ſtalks ſpread themſelves every way, leaning upon 
the ground, and forming, when the root is well nou- 
riſhed, a circle of a very conſiderable expanſe, from four 
to ſix feet in diameter. The ſtalks are thick, round, 
and full of juice, and every one ſends branches off in 
great number, and with perfect irregularity. The leaves 
are oblong, thick, juicy, obtuſe at the end, undulated, 
and often raiſed at the edges; in thoſe plants which 
flower freely _w_ are ſmaller: in ſuch as do not, the 


are three inches long, and two in breadth. The colour 


of the ſtalks and leaves is a very fine green, and they are 
covered thick with ſhining particles, reſembling, ac- 
cording to the different vigour of the plant, and the 
light wherein it is viewed, ſpangles of ſilver, flakes of 
ice, fragments of cryſtal, or ſparks of diamonds : they 


are perfectly tranſparent ard colourleſs, and of uncertain 


form; theſe give a glorious luſtre to the plant: and 
there is often, beſides this, ſome variety of colouring, even 
before it lowers, the places where the leaves are inſerted 
having a tinge of purple, and the tips of many of the 
leaves being browniſh, The flowers are numerous, and 
of a very ſingular appearance; they riſe from the ſtalks 
by very ſhort pedicles, and are in colour white, with a 
faint tinge of purple : this is principally ſeen on the ex- 
tremity of the petals, and on their under fide, and it 
goes off as the flower attains its full maturity; the tinct 
is beſt ſeen on the head of the bud, and here it is uſually 
of a bright purpliſh crimſon. The cup is formed of a 
ſingle piece, divided by five cuts at the edge. The 

| Vu petals, 
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three ſpecies, 
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petals, which compoſe the body of the flower, are in- 


numerable: they ſtand in ſeveral diſtin ſeries, and are 
long, narrow, - undulated, and ſharp-pointed ; and on 
tracing them to the baſe, their bottoms are found to 
coaleſce and unite into a kind of ring. In the centre 
ſtand numerous filaments, very ſlender, and crowned 
with incumbent buttons, and in the midſt of them ap- 
pear five ſtyles: theſe have their origin from five obtuſe 
angles, which terminate the rudiment of the ſucceeding 


fruit, placed below the receptacle of the flower. The 


fruit is a round capſule with a dent; marked with five 
rays, and containing numerous roundiſh ſeeds; 
Culture of the IcE-PLANT. 

This plant is a native of Africa, and is propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſcattered with care upon ſome 
rich garden-mould, laid four inches thick upon a com- 
mon ed of dung; and let a quarter of an inch of the 
ſame mould be ſifted over them. As ſoon as they are 

ut into the ground, let the following compoſt be made 

or the plants: mix a barrow of rich meadow- earth, 
a buſhel of pond-mud, and a peck of old cow-dung; 
add to this a peck and a half of coarſe ſand, and blend- 
ing the whole together, throw it up in a heap to the 
weather. When the plants riſe let them be very gently 
watered; and as ſoon as it can be ſeen which are the 
ſtrongeſt, let the weaker be pulled up, leaving only as 
many as are intended to be raiſed, at due diſtances : 
here they may ſtand, to gather a little more 3 
and they muſt then be removed into ſeparate pots. Let 
as many ſmall pots be prepared as there are plants; and 
let an oyſter-ſhell be laid over the hole of each, to keep 
it open: then let them be filled with the compoſt, and 
the plants one by one taken carefully up and ſet in them. 
Give them a gentle watering, and ſet the pots up to the 
rim in a bark-bed, ſhading them with mats till they are 
thoroughly rooted. If there be not a bark- bed in readi- 
neſs, a common hot-bed of dung will do; but in this 
caſe the pots muſt be removed from one to another, as 
the heat declines: in the bark-bed it keeps up the whole 
time, and this is the great advantage bark has over dung. 
In this bed they are to be watered at times; and as the 
ſeaſon grows more mild they may be inured to the air, 

In the beginning of July they may be taken out of 
the bed, and placed among the greenhouſe plants : at the 


time of their being taken from the bed let ſome be kept 


for flowering, in the ufual way; others planted for 
ſpreading and ſhewing the beauty of their leaves; and 
others managed for living all the winter, Let the firſt 
kind be treated as other green-houſe plants : then let 
thoſe which are intended for ſpreading, be planted in a 
warm and well ſheltered place in the open ground, al- 
lowing them a large ſpace to cover, and planting them 


-in ſome compoſt thrown into a hole of the bed for that 


purpoſe. While thoſe treated in the uſual manner 
flower abundantly, theſe will attain many times their 
ſize, but produce few flowers, or perhaps none. "Thoſe 
plants intended for winter muſt be taken up, and ſet in 
larger pots, ſhaking off a good quantity of the mould 
from their roots: they mult be watered and ſhaded till 


they have taken root; and this ſhould be repeated once 


in ſixteen days. At every time of tranſplanting, thoſe 
branches which have flower-buds upon them muſt be 
taken off, and by this means the plant will be put back- 
ward more and more at every plantation, At the ap- 
proach of winter they muſt be taken in the green-houſe, 
and tranſplanted no more : they will then ſettle them- 
ſelves for flowering : but it will come on ſlowly, 


JERUSALEM Artichoke. See Feruſalem ART1- 
CHOKE. | 

JERUSALEM Cwuſlip, a ſpecies of Lungwort. See 
the article LUNG-woRT. i 

ERUSALEM Sage. See the article SAGE-TREE. 

TESSAMINE, or JASMINE. See Jasmine, 

TEWS Mallow. See Fews MaLLow. 

INARCHING. See the article GRAFTING, 

INDIGO, Anil, a genus of plants of which there are 
1. The Jamaica Wild Indigo. 2. The 
Guatimal Indigo. 3. The Carolina Wild Indigo. 


_— 
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Culture of the Ix DP I GO. 

The two firſt ſpecies are annual plants, and are 
pagated by ſeeds which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early 
in the ſpring, and when the plants are two inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall pots filled with 
good freſh earth, and the pots plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark; as the plants obtain ſtrength, they muſt 
have a large ſhare of free air admitted to them, by raiſ- 
ing the glaſſes in the day-time. In June they may be 
expoſed to the open air, by which time they will begin 
to. 1 their flowers, which will be ſucceeded b 
pods in a ſhort time after, and in Auguſt their ſeeds 
will be perfected, if the plants are brought forward in 
the ſpring. | 

The third ſpecies requires the ſame method of culture, 
but this ſort will not bear to be expoſed wholly to the 
open air, even in the hotteſt weather: and if it is pre- 
ſerved in a very warm ſtove in winter it will laſt two or 
three years. 

Baſtard INDIGO, Amorpha, a genus of plants ran- 
ged by Linnzus among the diadelphia decandria, and of 
which there is only one ſpecies, 

This is a ſhrubby plant, and a native of Carolina. It 
riſes with many irregular ſtems, to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, Ihe leaves are long and winged, The 
flowers are produced at the extremities of the ſame year's 
ſhoots, in long lender ſpikes : they are ſmall and of a 
deep purple. It is cultivated here as a towering ſhrub ; 
but it never ripens ſeeds in England. 

Culture of the Baſlard InD1G0. 

It may be propagated either by ſeeds or layers, but the 
latter is the moſt common method. In one year thefe 
layers will make good roots, and may then be taken off, 
and planted either in the nurſery or the places where 
are are deſigned to remain, As theſe ſhoots are large 
and ſoft, their upper parts are uſually killed by froſt in 
the winter, but the ſpring following they put out new 
ſhoots in plenty below the dead part. 

The plants muſt have a ſheltered ſituation otherwiſe 
their branches will be broken by the wind. 

INGA, a genus of plants which has no Engliſh 
name and ow two ſpecies. 1. Inga with winged 
leaves, whoſe foot- ſtalks are bordered and jointed, and 
broad, fleſhy, waved pods. 2. Inga with winged leaves, 
whoſe foot-ſtalks are jointed and bordered, and very 
narrow woolly pods. | 

The firſt fort grows naturally on the north- ſide of the 
iſland of Jamaica, and on the Spaniſh main. This 
riſes with a woody ſtalk fifteen or ſixteen feet high, co- 
vered with a white bark, ſending out many crooked ir- 
regular branches which hang to the ground, garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of three or four pair of 
oblong oval lobes, placed oppoſite on a midrib, which 
has a border or wing on each fide between the lobes, of 
a lucid green on their upper ſide. The flowers come 
out in ſpikes toward the ends of the branches, each ſtand- 
ing in a diſtinct empalement, divided into five ſegments 
at the top, having a great number'of very long purple 
ſtamina ; the flowers are ſucceeded by long flethy pods 
three quarters of an inch broad, filled with a ſweet pulp 
in which the ſecds are lodged. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz. 
This ſeldom riſes more than eight or ten feet high, the 
branches are covered with a brown down, as are the un- 
der-ſide of the leaves; the lobes are not ſo obtuſe as the 
other ſort. The flowers come out of the wings of the 
branches in ſmall ſpikes; they are of a purpliſh colour 
within, but of a herbaceous colonr without, with long 
long purple ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by long, nar- 
row, downy pods, containing ſeveral irregular ſeeds. 

Culture of the INGA. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould - 
be ſown early in the ſpring in pots, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark. When the plants are come 
two inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted 
into ſeparate pots and plunged into a hot-bed again, be- 
ing careful to ſhade them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root ; after which they muſt be treated * the 
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ſame way as other tender exotic plants duting the ſum- 


mer. At Michaelmas they muſt be removed into the 
tan in the warmeſt part of the bed. During the winter 
ſeaſon they muſt be kept very warm, and have but little 
water in cold weather, In the ſummer they will require 
to be oftener watered, and in hot weather they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of freſh air; but they muſt not be re- 
moved out of the ſtove, for, they are too tender to endure 
the open air of this country, in the warmeſt part of the 
ear. ö | 
? INOCULATION, a very curious operation in gar- 
dening, otherwiſe called budding. 

It is a kind of grafting practiſed in the ſummer months 
on ſeveral kinds of ſtone fruits, as peaches, nectarines, 
cherries, plums, apricots, &c. alſo upon oranges, jal- 
mines, and various other ſorts of plants, which ſucceed 
better by this practice, than by the common method of 
grafting. The operation is performed in the following 
manner : 

Being provided with a ſharp knife, with a flat haft, 
made for this purpoſe, as alſo with the cuttings of the tree 
Intended to be propagated, make choice of a ſmooth part 
of the ſtock intended to be inoculated ; if deſigned to be 
dwarf, five or fix inches from the ground : but if aſtand- 
ard, it ſhould be budded at the height of five and a half, 
or ſix feet; then, with your knife, make an horizontal 
cut acroſs the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle of 
that cut make a ſlit downwards about two inches in length, 
being careful not to cut deeper than the thickneſs of the 
bark, leſt the ſtock is wounded ; then having the cutting 
ready, cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot- 
ſtalk remaining ; cut the bud off lengthways, ſomewhat 
longer than the flit in the ſtock, with part of the wood to 
it; this done, with your knife ſlip the wood from the bark 
with a ſudden jerk, and obſerve whether the eye of the 
bud is left or not, for thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in 
ſtripping are uſeleſs ; then with the handle of the knife 
gently raiſe the bark on each ſide of the flit in the ſtock, 
and inſert the bud therein, obſerving to place it ſmooth 
between the rind and wood of the ſtock, cutting off that 

art.of the rind of the bud which may happen to be too 
Ls for the ſlit made in the ſtock; ſo having exactly fit- 
ted the bud to the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with wet- 
ted ſtrong baſs, taking care not to bind round the eye of 
the bud, which ſhould beleft open. In about three weeks 
or 2 month, the buds will require to be looſened of the 
bandage, which, if not done in time, will be very injuri- 
ous to them, but not to be entirely diveſted of the bind- 
ing, as it is not amiſs to tye them ſlightly again, which 
will prevent the bark of tho ſtock from flying open, as 
ſometimes happens, whereby the bud is much injured, if 
not entirely deſtroyed. 

'The heck following, the ſtock ſhould be cut off 


about three inches above the place of inoculation, ſlop- 


ping it the contrary way to the bud ; this length 1s of uſe 
to faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud, which 
otherwiſe might be blown our by ſtrong winds : but the 
autumn following, it ſhould be cut cloſe juſt above the 
bud, that the place of amputation may the more readily 
be barked over. | 

The time for inoculation, is from the middle of June, 
to the latter end of Auguſt, according to the ſeaſon and the 
forwardneſs of the different ſorts of trees intended to be 
budded, which muſt be known by oe >>, if the buds will 
ſeparate from the wood eaſily. The firſt ſort of fruit com- 
monly inoculated, is the apricot, and the laſt the orange ; 
although the orange is commonly budded in Auguſt, it is 
very proper to try the operation in July, and thoſe ſtocks 
which miſcarrry may be budded the ſucceeding month,or 
even in September; but let it be done when it will, it is 
proper to place them in a gentle heat, giving them plenty 
of water, by which means there will be no reaſon to 
doubt of their ſucceſs. - 


In performing this operation, it will be neceſſary to 


take the opportunity of moiſt cloudy weather, as the 
bud and ſtock will more readily unite, being more re- 
plete with juices than in hot dry weather, when the 
ſtock will perſpire ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſtitute 
of moiſture, | 
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INULA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among 
the ſpngen:/ia polygamia La, mg of which he diſtinguiſhes 


thirteen ſpecies, but only the nine following are culti- 
vated in gardens. 1. Inula with oval rough leaves, 
woolly on their under- ſide, and the ſcales of the cup 
oval, or Elecampane. 2. Inula with hairy indented 
leaves, thoſe at the bottom oval, but thoſe on the ſtalks 
ſpear-ſhaped, and embracing the ſtalk, which have but 
few flowers. 3. Inula with ſpear-ſhaped, recurved, 
ſawed leaves, hairy flowers growing ſingly, and angular 
branches. 4. Inula with ſpear-ſhaped recurved leaves, 
which are indented, and rough flowers growing in cluſ- 
ters. F. Inula with narrow fleſhy leaves, ending in three 
points, called Golden Samphire. 6. Inula with ſoft, 
hairy, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and one flower on a 
ſtalk. 7 Inula with oblong, entire, rough leaves, and 
a hairy ſtalk divided by a corymbus, and flowers growing 
in cluſters. 8. Inula with ſpear- ſhaped ſawed leaves, 


| embracing the ſtalk, hairy on their under-fide, and an 


erect branching ſtalk. 9. Inula with ſpear-ſhaped 
prickly leaves, half embracing the ſtalk, which is taper, 
and has but one flower, 

"Theſe are all perennial plants: for the firſt ſpecies, ſee 
the article ELECAMPANE. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Italy and the ſouth 
parts of France, The third of many parts of Europe. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally on ſeveral mountains in 
the north of Europe; the fifth on the ſea-coaſt of this 
country; the ſixth is a native of Germany, and the ſeventh 
of Hungary, The eighth grows naturally in Auſtria, 
Bohemia, and other parts of Europe; it has an annual 
ſtalk, as has alſo the ninth ſpecies, which is a native of 
the ſouth of France, All theſe ſpecies thrive and flower 
in the open air of this country. 

Culture of the INULA, 

Theſe plants are propagated by parting of the roots in 
autumn, which is alſo the beſt time for tranſplanting 
them. They will require no other culture than to be 
kept clear from weeds, 

They may alſo be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in 
the ſpring, on a border of light earth, expoſed to the 
eaſt, where the morning ſun only is admitted, When 
the plants appear, they muſt be Lone clean from weeds 
till they are fit to be removed when they muſt be tranſ- 
planted into a ſhady border fix inches aſunder. During 
the ſummer ſeaſon they muſt be often weeded, and in 
autumn tranſplanted to the border where they are to re- 
main. 

INVOLUCRUM, a kind of cup, which ſurrounds 
a number of flowers together, every one of which has 
beſides this general cup, its own particular perianthium. 
The involucrum conſiſts of a multitude of little leaves, 
diſpoſed in a radiated manner. See the article CA- 
LYX. 

JOB'Ss TEARS, Coix, a genus of plants of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Job's Tears with oval 
ſeeds, 2. American Job's Tears with angular ſeeds. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. It has a thick fibrous root, from which riſe 
two or three jointed ſtalks, about two feet high. At 
each joint are placed the leaves, which are long and nar- 
row reſembling thoſe of the reed. At the baſe of the 
leaves are ſituated the flowers in ſpikes, ſtanding on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks; theſe ſpikes are compoſed of male flowers 
only, and below them are ſituated one or two female 
flowers; the male flowers decay ſoon after they have ſhed 
their farina, but the germen of the female flowers ſwell 
to a large oval feed, which is ſmooth, and of a grey co- 
lour. 

The ſecond ſpecies will grow to the height of ſeven or 
eight feet, and the ſtems grow hard like the reed or Indian 
corn; theſe branch out and produce ſeveral ſpikes of 
flowers. | 
Culture of the Jon's TEARS, 

The ſeeds of this plant may be procured from Portu- 
zal and ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the 
ſpring to bring them forward; and afterwards tranſplant 


them on a warm border allowing each two feet room at 
| leaſt, and when they have taken root, they will require 
Wn 3 | | no 
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no farther care but to keep them clean from weeds ; they | brown, and the inner ones white : from the bottom 


will flower about Midſummer, and in warm ſeaſons the 
ſeeds will ripen at Michaelmas. 

The ſecond ſpecies will not live in the open air of our 
climate, ſo ſhould be planted in pots and plunged in the 
bark-ſtove, where it will live through the winter, and 
produce ripe ſeeds the ſecond year, and may be continued 
longer if deſired, 

JOHNSONIA. See the article CALLICARPA, 

St. JOHN's BREAD. See CAROB-TREE. 

St. JOUNSWORT, Hypericum, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the polyadelphia polyandria, 
and of which he diſtinguiſhes no leſs than twenty-two 
ſpecies : but as the greateſt part of them are not admitted 
into gardens, except for the ſake of variety, it will be 
neceſlary to mention the following only. 1. St. Johnſ- 
wort, with three ſtyles to the flowers, a ſtalk with two 
faces, and obtuſe leaves, with pellucid punctures ; or 
common St. Johnſwort. 2. St. Johnſwort, with three 
ityles to the flowers, and a ſquare, herbaceous ſtalk, 
commonly called Peterſwort. 3. St. Johnſwort, with 
three ſtyles to the flowers, ſtamina longer than the co- 
rolla, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 4. St. Johnſwort, with 
three ſtyles to the flowers, acute cups, ſtamina ſhorter 
than the corolla, and a ſbrubby ſtalk. 5. St. Johuſ- 
wort, with five ſtyles to the flowers, a ſquare, ſingle, 
herbaceous ſtalk, and ſmooth entire leaves. 6. St. 
Johnſwort, with five ſtyles to the flowers, a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, and ſcarified leaves and branches. 7. St. Johnſ- 
wort, with three ſtyles to the flowers, a fleſhy ſeed- 
veſſel, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, looking two ways, being 
the common Tatſan, or Park-leaves, 

Theſe are all ſhrubby plants: the firſt and ſecond 
ſpecies are natives of moſt parts of England ; the third 
ſort grows naturally in Sicily, Spain, and Portugal ; 
the fourth ſpecies grows naturally on Mount Olympus ; 
the fifth ſpecies is a native of the country round Conſtan- 
tinople ; the ſixth ſpecies grows naturally in the iſland of 
Minorca ; the ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the woods 
in ſeveral parts of this country, and is therefore ſeldom 
admitted into gardens. 

| Culture of St. JouNswoRT. 

The three firſt ſpecies are propagated by ſuckers, 
which are ſent out in great plenty, and ſhould be taken 
off in March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot; they 


will endure the ſevereſt cold of our climate very well. 

They may be propagated alſo by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted at the ſame ſeaſon, or by ſeeds ſown in 
Auguſt or September, as ſoon as they are ripe. 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are propagated by parting 
of their roots, becauſe the ſeeds do not always ripen in 
this country: the beſt time for this is in September, 
The plants ſhould have a dry ſoil, and a warm ſituation, 

The fixth ſpecies is propagated by cuttings, which, 
in June, ſhould be planted in pots fil'ed with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed, whoſe heat is * 


the decline, ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day, | 


and now and then refreſhed with water. In fix or ſeven 
weeks they will have put out roots, when they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
new root: they muſt then be removed to a ſheltered 
ſituation, where they may remain till the froſt comes on, 
at which time they muſt be taken into ſhelter. 

This ſpecies may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, in the manner directed for 
the fourth kind, and the plants afterwards treated like 
thoſe raiſed from cuttings. 

Shrubby St, IOHNSWORT, a ſpecies of Spirza. 
See the article Spiræa. 

JONQUIL, a ſpecies of the Daffodil, or Narciſſus. 

There are three different ſorts of Jonquils : viz. the 
great and ſmall Jonquil, with ſingle flowers, and the 
common ſort, with double flowers, which is moſt 
eſteemed. | 

Double JONQUIL. The root is roundiſh, large, 
and compoſed of many coats: the outer Kin of a duſky 
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| four or five flowers of an odd form, and very elegant 
ſhould be planted in a light, dry ſoil, in which they | 


there runs many fibres. The leaves are few, rarely 
more than three or four, often but two, from a root : 
and they are long and of a fine green ; they are rounded 
on the back and ruſhy: browniſh towards the bottom, 
but for the reſt of a fine bright green, and hollowed 
along the inner fide, The ſtalk is round, not very 
ſtrong, a foot high, and of a pale green, except at the 
baſe, where it is often whitiſh. This riſes terminated 
by a ſlight ſcabbard, containin» the rudiments of the 
flowers; when they are perfected for blowing, this thin 
film burſts on one ſide, and three or four appear ſpreading 
themſelves into a kind of elegant noſegay. The flower 
is throughout yellow, but not without ſome variety of 
tinge; the backs of the petals are more duſky, the 
inſides paler, and the middle petals are paleſt, The 
light and ſhade from their accumulated numbers, gives 
a great deal more apparent variety, 3 
Culture of the Double Jox II. | 
The fingle Jonquil, from which this beautiful flower 
is raiſed, is a native of the warmer parts of Europe. 
This plant will live through our winters in a ſheltered 
ſituation : and the proper ſoil for it is one of the light 
rich compoſts. When the gardener has choſe a warm 
part of the garden, he muſt dig out the earth of the 
border a full ſpade deep, and fill it up with the compoſt, 
He muſt then draw lines at a foot diſtance one way, and 
nine inches another: and in the center of each lon 
ſquare made thus, let him plant an off-ſet ſrom ſome 
good root, let him cover this with two inches of the ſame 
mould : and after this they will require no more care 
than to be kept clear from weeds, to be ſheltered in the 
ground in ſevere winters, by ſome peaſe- ſtraw thrown into 
the bed, and every other year to be taken up and have 
the earth taken out as at their firſt planting, and its 
place ſupplied with a freſh parcel of the ſame kind; thus 
they will continue to flower ſtrong and finely, and will 
encreaſe themſelves by off-ſcts, 
Yellow and White JONQUIL. The root of this plant 
is roundiſh, of the ſize of a cheſnut, and is covered with 
a brown ſkin; with many white fibres from the baſe. 
The leaves are narrow, long, hollowed, ſtiiated, and 
of a fine freſh green. The ſtalk is round, upright, of a 
pale green, and eight inches high: on its top are placed 


colour; they all riſe from one common point at the head 
of the ſtalk, and each has its ſeparate long foot-ſtalk : their 
natural poſition is drooping, and they are compoſed of 
a large nectarium or cup, and fix petals riſing from its 
outſide toward the baſe, The cup is of a faint delicate 
yellow, and the petals are milk white, "The colouring 
of the cup is various in degree and form, uſually it is 
compleatly yellow: and that colour is deeper in ſome 
flowers than in others; ſometimes the body of it is ſo 
pale, that it appears whitiſh, and the yellow is laid on 
in ſtreaks : and theſe will be-ſometimes continued to the 
petals, though they are naturally of a pure and perfect 
white. There is no cup beſides the common ſcabbard, 
which ſerves for whole bunchs of flowers, and fades ſoon 
aſter it has burſt, to give them way. The neQarium is 
of a bell-like ſhape, and droops ; the petals are narrow 
and turn up. Within the. nectarium riſe ſix filaments, 
crowned with oblong buttons, which are not ſeen in the 
natural poſition of the flower, becauſe not equal to the 
nectarium in length; and from the rudiment of the 
ſeed-veſſel, which is placed under the receptacle of the 
flower, riſes a ſingle ſtyle, longer than the filaments, 


d crowned with a three-parted, hollowed, obtule 
ead. 


: Culture of this JoxQUIL. | 
'This plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe: 


it is found wild in moiſt, warm places, where the ſoil is 


deep and rich, The common garden-mou!d, with an 
addition of wood-pile earth and rotted cow-dung, will 
ſuit it beſt : about a peck of each of theſe latter ingre- 
dients ſhould be added to a buſhel of the other; it re- 
quires natural or artificial ſhade in the heat of the day, 
and in the flowering ſeaſon to be often watered, It may 


be 


< 
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be propagated by off-ſets in the uſual manner, but the 
— is to all it from ſeeds. There will always be 
produced by that management a great variety of flowers; 
and if ſeeds be again ſaved from the fineſt of thoſe, the 
flowers will be improved almoſt without end or limita- 
tion. The method of raiſing it from ſeed! muſt be the 
fame with that Wſed for the Narciſſus s. See the article 
NaAxkcissus. | | 7 
-» IPOMOEA, ScartrtET ConvolLvulLUs, QUAMo- 
cLiT, or AMERICAN JASMINE a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnaus among the pentandria mono- 
gynia. He diſtinguiſhes no leſs than ſeventeen ſpecies 
of” this plant, among which the eight following 
are moſt cultivated in gardens; 1. Ipomoea, with very 
narrow, many pointed leaves, and ſolitary flowers. 2. 

a, with heart-ſhaped, pointed leaves, angular at 
the baſe, and many flowers on a ſtalk. 3. Ipomoea, 
with acute, -heart-ſhaped, entire leaves, and ſolitary 
Aowers. 4. Ipomoea, with heart-ſhaped, entire leaves, 
flowers growing in cluſters, and undivided petals. 5. 
Ipomoea, with hand-ſhaped leaves, compoſed of ſeven 
ſpear-ſhaped, / entire lobes, commonly called Spaniſh 
Arbour Vine. 6. Ipomoca, with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
having three lobes, and three flowers on a foot-wſtalk. 


7. Ipomoea, with hand-ſhaped leaves, and flowers 


ing in cluſters; or T'yger's-foot, 8. Ipomoea, 

with ſmooth, hand-ſhaped leaves, whoſe lobes fit cloſe, 
and a fmooth ſtalk, | | 

The firſt ſpecies is by ſome called Indian Pink. Tt 
riſes with a twining ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high. The 
branches are numerous, and very ſlender, ſo twine about 
any neighbouring ſupport. he leaves are winged, 
about an inch long, and of a deep green. The flowers 
are placed at the ſides of the ſtalks, 
foot-ſtalks ; they are funnel-ſhaped, having a tube about 
an inch long, which is narrow at bottom, but gradually 
widens at the top, and ſpreads open, flat, with five 
corners or angles. Their colour is a moſt beautiful 
ſcarlet, and they make a very. elegant appearance, 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Carolina and the 
Bahama Iſlands; It riſes with a twining ſtalk five or 
fix feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ending in 
acute points, and divided into angles at their baſe. The 
flowers appear at the ſides of the branches, upon lender 
foot-ſtalks, which ſupport three or four flowers of the 
ſame ſhape and ſize as the former, but not ſo deep 
coloured, : * 5 0: 23 
There is a variety of this with orange- coloured flow- 
ers, but they do not differ in any other reſpect. 
The third ſpecies is like the fecond, but the leaves 
have no a and the flowers are of a roſe colour, 
each foot-ſtalk ſupporting one lower.  - - 
The fourth ſpecies is a native of the Weſt Indies. It 
has a flender twining ſtalk, which when near any ſup- 
dort, riſes to the height of terror twelve feet. The 

ves are heart-ſhaped and entire. 
blue, and fituated at the ſides of the branches, upon 
lender foct-ftalks, in cluſters. | 


The fifth ſpecies grows naturally in Spain. It riſes. 


to a very great height, and ſends out many branches. 
The ſtalks are covered with a purple bark. The leaves 
are divided into ſeven lobes, almoſt to the bottom. 


The flowers are 


ing upon ſlender 


The 


flowers appear at the ſides of the ſtalks: they are large, 
funnel-ſhaped, of a bright yellow colour, and ſmell very 


ſweet. , . 1 | 
This plant is cultivated in moſt of the-iſlands'in the 
Weſt Indies, to cover arbours for ſhade: and one of 
them will cover an arbour of fifty feet long. 


The fixth is alſo a native of the Weſt Indies. It 


riſes with a twining ſtalk ten or twelve feet high. The 


leaves are heart-ſhaped, and divided into three lobes. | 


The foot-ſtalks riſe from the ſides of the ſtalks, each 
fuſtaming three purple flowers. non an ai 


The ſeventh ſpecies 9 naturally in the Wet Indies. 


It has a twining hairy ſtalk, which riſes four or five feet 
high. The leaves are hairy, hand-ſhaped, and divided 
to the bottom into ſeveral lobes. The flowers appear in 
cluſters, incloſed in a five-cornered involucrum ; they 
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| are of a purpliſh colour, but ſmall, and open only in 
the evening, ſo make no figure. I 
The eighth ſpecies is a native of the Weſt Indies. It 
has a ſmooth twining ſtalk, which riſes four or five feet 
high, The leaves are hand-ſhaped, having five lobes, 


and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are ſituated on 
the ſides of the ſtalks upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which 
ſuſtain two or three purple flowers. 


Culture of the IpoMorE A. 


The firſt and fourth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 


which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring. When 
the plants appear they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed ; 
and ſticks muſt be placed down by each pot for the plants 
to twine round, After they have taken new root, a 
great ſhare of air muſt be admitted to them in warm 
weather, to prevent their drawing up weak ; and when 
they are advanced too high to remain under the frame, 
they muſt be removed into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
where they ſhould have ſupport for their branches, which 
extend to a conſiderable diſtance. | 
They will begin to flower in June, and there will be 
a ſucceſſion of flowers till the end of September. The 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 
The ſecond and third ſpecies are propagated. by ſeeds; 
which if ſown on a border of light freſh earth in the 
ſpring, the plants will come up, and in fayourable 
ſeaſons will flower, and produce good ſeeds; but the 
uſual and beſt method of raiſing theſe plants, is b 
ſowing the ſeeds on a. gentle hot-bed, and afterwards 
tranſplanting them into the borders: in this manner the 
are brought forward, and perfect their ſeeds muc 
earlier. | 
The ſeeds of the fifth ſpecies muſt be ſown upon a 
hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants come up 
they muſt be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed; but as they will ſoon grow too tall 
to ſtand under a frame, they ſhould be removed into the 
bark-ſtove, where they muſt always remain; and as 
theſe plants extend their ſhoots to a very great height, 


they require a tall ſtove, where they may have room to 


ow, without which they will never produce any 
owers. 

The plants of the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth ſpecies 
muſt be raiſed from ſeeds, ſown on a. hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and afterwards planted in ſeparate pots, plunging 


| them into another hot-bed, where they may remain ti 


they reach the glaſſes, then they ſhould be removed into 
a glaſs-caſe, where they may have room, and be ſhel- 
tered from the cold, but they ſhould have a large ſhate 
of free air admitted to them in warm weather, . 

With this treatment the plants will flower and pro- 
duce ripe ſeeds. | | 4 

IRIS, Flower-de-luce, a genus of plants, ranged b 
Linnæus among the triandria monogynia, and of .whic 
he enumerates eighteen ſpecies: among theſe are the 
HermodaQylus, the Xiphium, and the Siſyrinchium of 
former authors. . 

It would be needleſs to give a particular deſcription of 
all theſe ſpecies, the more ſo as ſome of them are never 
admitted into gardens : the culture of the ten following 
ſorts will be a ſufficient direction to the gardener for 
that of all the others. 1. Bearded Iris, with the ſtalk 
ſhorter than the leaves, bearing a ſingle flower; or 
Auſtrian ' Dwarf Iris. 2. Round-ſtalked Iris, with 
narrow equal leaves, and beardleſs flowers, with three- 
cornered rudiments ; or Yellow-painted Itis. 3. Beard- 
leſs Iris, with furrowed, flender, and ſharp-pointed-leaves, 
longer than its ftalk ; or the Perſian Iris. 4. Beardleſs 
Iris, with hollowed leaves, ſmall to the point, and 
ſhorter than the ſtalk; or Violet Bulbous Iris. 5. 
Beardleſs Iris, with the ſtalk of the length of the radical 
leaves,, and —— ſome ſmall leaves, and ſeveral 
flowers; or the Hungarian Iris. 6. Bearded Iris, with 
one flower, and broad leaves riſing above the ſtalk; or 
broad-leaved Portugal Iris. 7. Single flowered, bearded 
Iris, with the ſtalk longer than the leaves; or Suſian 
Iris. 8. Bearded Iris, with one flower upon a ſtalk, 
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lower than the leaves; or Peach-bloom Iris. 9. Beard- 
leſs Iris, with the leaves cloſing ar their edges; or Striped 
Bulbous Iris. 10. Beardleſs Iris, with hollowed and 
pointed leaves ſhorter than the ſtalks ; or Spaniſh Bul- 
vous Iris. | dy; T | 

e-/nflrian Dwarf IRIS. This plant has a tuherous 
robt, irregular, and whitiſh: it runs juſt under the 
ſurface, and not unfrequently above it: and is thick, 
Knotty, and of a faint but not unpleafing ſmell : the taſte 
acrid and nauſeous, The leaves are numerous, and of a 
pale but fine green : they are broad, and they terminate 
in a point, they are three inches in length, and of a firm 
ſubſtance; in the midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle ſtalk, firm, 
knotty, flatted, and about two inches high, bearing a 
lingle, but large and very conſpicuous flower: the leaves 
exceed the ſtalk in height, but the flowers rife above 
them, and the whole plant has a moſt pleafing aſpect. 
There is no ſmell, but nature has well atoned for that 
defect in ſize and cotouring. 
colour is a blueiſh purple, paler, and leſs glowing where 


the ſoil does not ſuit, but in more favourable ground 
it becomes deep and very rich in tinct; this is the 
moſt natural diverſity, but it is ſometimes white, 
and the ſame defect ot nouriſhment which denies colour 


to the flowers : reducing alſo their ſubſtance they become 
papery, and though the white wants Juſtre, delicate and 
not. unpleating. en 1 
plant, is; that the petals are ſtained with innumerable 
veins, of a perfect violet, which, when the body of the 
flower has more of the purple, and leſs of the blue tinct, 
gives a pleaſing variation. "The bearded part at the baſe 
of the petals, which is lighter. in this than many other 
ſpecies, is of a deep blue: the petals that ſtand upright 


will be of a pale, the others of a deep purple, both plain, 


or both veined : the upper will be [fleſh colour, veined 
with purple, or ſtained with white, the others blue with 
yellow. The whole flower will be fleſh-caloured, 
ſtained: with a deep purple, in. regular and beautiful 
veins, and this cither throughout, or in the upper petals 
only, the others bring painted with a great deal of yellow. 
The lower petals will be ſometimes perfect gold, or 


veined lightly with. Cn crimſon.:, the upper opes in 
t 


various degrees purple. riſes ſeemingly naked from 
the ſummit of the ſtalk, hut at ſome. diſtance below 
there is a kind of filmy ſcabbard, flight and inconſi- 
derable: ſix petals riſe from the flower, and they are truly 
diſtinct, though united by their bottoms : they are ob- 
long, large, waved at the edges, obtuſe at the ends, 


2nd.variouſly diſpoſed ::' three are placed cutward, and 
theſe droop, three others ſtand inward, and they are 
erect: and at the baſe of each of the three outer petals. 


there is a bearded ling: this is the nectarium of the 
flower. It is not ſo conſpicuous in this as in ſome other 
ſpecies, but lies in a manner buried in the hollow of the 
petals, The flaments are three, they are ſituated upon 
the lower petals, and they have oblong depreſied buttons, 


"The ſtyle is ſingle and very ſhort, but its top or ſtigma is 


extremely conſpicuous, large, and divided into three 
expanded ſegments, The ſeed-veſſel is oblong and 
pointed, _ contains in three cells numerous large 
feeds. | 
Culture of this I81s. _ TT 

It may be propagated by parting the roots; but the beſt 
method is by ſeeds. | | 1 Ne 

The beſt ſoil for it is a rich mould, not too damp, 
and the fitteſt expoſure, eaſt and a little ſouth. Let a 
border in ſuch a ſituation be dug out, and its. place fil- 
Jed with the following compoſt: mix a load of rich 
meadow-earth with half a load of pond- mud, two 
buſhels of ſand, and three of old cow-dung: let theſe 


be put together in ſpring, or it will be better if in the 


preceding autumn; and while they, lie in the heap to 
mellow with the weather, let ſceds be ſaved: for, this 
purpoſe, the gardener muſt mark two or three flowers; 
let them he ſuch as are large, deep coloured, withſome 
yellow in the variegations, and with ſhort ſtalks. Let 
the roots be refreſhed with water while the ſeed-ueſſel 18 
enlarging; and let the tops of the leaves pe cut off. 


Naturally the general 


The laſt variation ſeen in the wild 


ö 


end, and of a ſirm ſubſtance. The 


| 
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When' it has the full ſize, give it no more water; and 
when the ſeeds are ripe, and the huſk dry, carefully cut 
it off, and lay it on a ſhelf to burſt at leiſure :! when the 
ſeeds have been ſpread abroad eight or ten days they will 
be fit for ſowing. Let the compoſt be thrown into the 
border, and the ſurface leyelled : ſeatter on the ſeeds not 
too thick, and ſift over them a quarter 8f an inch of the 
ſame mould. Throwea few looſe buſhes over the bor- 
der: When weeds appear take them up by hand, and 
again lay on the buſhes. In ſpring watch for the young 
plants, clear away weeds carefully, and refreſh; them 
with gentle waterings. When you can {perceive which 
are the ſtronger plants, take up the weaker where they 
grow too thick, and leave the plantation at about fivg 
inches diſtanc2, All ſummer keep the bed. clear from 
weeds; and when the mould is too dry gently water it. 
In autumn ſift on half an inch of new mould, and the 
next ſpring many of the plants will lower. Mark thoſo 
which promiſe, beſt, that is, ſuch as have largeſt flowers, 
and thoſe moſt variegated, and with the ſtrongeſt colours!; 
leave theſe in the beds at about a foot diſtance ; and, in 
autumn take up the reſt. Plant them out into another 
border of the ſame compoſt, in the ſame expoſure, and 
with the ſame diſtance, They will flower itronger the 
ſucceeding. year, and it will then be known, which are 
worth preſerving: let the moſt perfect and beautiful be 
every year marked for ſeed ; and by a repeated ſowing in 
- manner, the gardener will have endleſs varis:y and 
cauty, 911 : i 
Yellow painted IRIS. The root of this plant is irre- 
gular and ſpreading, blackiſh, juicy, knobbed, and full 
of long tough fibres. The leaves are long, narrow, and 
of a pale green, with ſome little tinge of greyiſh. The 
ſtalk is round, upright, firm, and not very thick: the 
leaves on this are few, of a greyiſh green} pointed/at the 
of the ſtalk, is 
covered. with three, four, or more flowers, which open 
in ſucceſſion, and have a great deal of elegance. They 
conſiſt each of ſix petals, three of which turn down, 
and three ſtand upward, In, the ſtate of nature the three 
petals, which turn down are yellow, veined a little wittt 
purple, and the three which ſtand; upright much more 
deeply clouded with that colour: but, in the moſt per- 
fect and elegant ſtate, the three petals which fall down 
are of a fine yellow, though not without ſome tinge. of 
brown, and they are veined with the moſt glowing vio+ 
let purple: the three upper ones have the ſame ground 
colour, but they are clouded with a more lively purple, 
in a wild; and pleaſing irregularity : and there are'three 
other broad parts, reſembling ſmaller petals, in this 
flower, which, though naturally pale, will, receive alſo 
from culture various degrees of colouring.!; In the place 
of a cup, there are a few vague and light films: the fix 
petals, various in form and diſpoſition, are united at their 
baſes: the filaments are three, and they lie upon the 
petals, which turn down; and ſram the rudiment, 
which ſtends below, the receptacle of the flower, riſes 
a ſingle and very ſhort ſtyle, crowned with a vaſt ſtigma, 
divided into three broad parts. 
I., „ 1Gulturevf, lis S... 
This plant is propagated by parting the roots: the time 
for which is when the leaves begin to change colour, 
which is, uſually in Auguſt. The pieces ſhould not be too 
ſmall; and they ſhould be planted in a thady border, at ty 
feet and a half diſtance, and watered often. The bed 
muſt be ſhaded from the nbn-day fun, but open tothe 
eaſt, that it may haue its influence. in. the, mornings 
and the beſt ſoil is an equal mixture of rich meadow- 
earth, and pond- mud. a W977 9s þ 
The Perſian IRIS. The root of this plant is of the 
bulbous kind, but oblong, white, inſipid to the taſte, 
and, covered with many films, under, which. its main 
{xins or coats lie, Their juice; is acrid; and from th 


. 


baſe of this bulb run many thick yellowiſh fibres, tufte 


with numerous hairs, The ftalk is very ſhort, ſeldom 
more than three inches in height, and at the baſe is co- 
yered with ſeveral thick: whitiſh membranes ;. theſe arg 
continuations of the: outer coats of the root; they en- 

| velope 
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velope one another, and open at the points to let out the 
ſtalks, and they are ribbed, the ribs faintly ſtained red- 
diſh. With the ſtalks riſe about ſix leaves from within 
the covering of the ſame common membrane: they are 
longer than the ſtalk, but not much; they are narrow, 
holſowed, ſharp-pointed, ſtrongly ribbed lengthways, 
And of a, en green; they ſurround the ſtalk at the 
baſe, but within them it is covered with two others, 
Ahorter, greener, and more fleſhy. The ſtalk when 
naked is of a pearly whitiſh colour; but thoſe leaves 
which cloſely cover it are green. The flower ſtands ſingle 
at the top, and is large and very beautiful. It has no 
cup, a few light films ſerve that purpoſe. The ſhape 
3s lingular as well as the colouring, and it is compoſed 
of ſix petals. Of theſe, three unite themſelves into a 
body and ſtand erect in the middle; the other three are 
placed obliquel ſs they all adhere by their buttons; and 
they are long, large, and obtuſe, The ground tinct is a 
pearly white, ſtained more or Jeſs with blue. The three 
outermoſt petals have all along their middle a broad line 
of yellow, diverſifyed with ſpots of a lively brown ; 
and on each ſide run innumerable little lines of violet, 
The extremity of this golden line ſtops ſhort of the end 
of the leaf, and it is there of a finer yellow than elſe- 
where. At the end is a large ſpot of the moſt perfect 
deep violet purple, with the velyet huc, and this is ſur- 
rounded with white : the upright petals are more pearly, 
but they have alſo their elegant variegations. The fila- 
ments are three: they are affixed to the baſes of the three 
outer petals and they are ſhort, but crowned with very 
long buttons, flatted and furrowed. The ſtyle is ſingle 
and ſhort, it riſes from a rudiment of the ſeed-veſſel, 
placed beneath the receptacle of the flower. The ſeed- 
veſſel is oblong, marked with three ridges, and filled 
with numerous large ſeeds. | 

< Culture of this IX Is. 7 

This elegant ſpecies is a native of the eaſt ; it is never 

without beauty, but the culture will add greatly to the 
variety and luſtre of its uſual colouring. The plants 
mult for this purpoſe be raiſed from feed ; and to give 
them every advantage, the ſoil, ſituation, and refreſh- 
ment of the ground muſt be attended to with care. 
In November mix up the following compoſt to lie 
nine months in the air before itis uſed, 1 | 
Dig a barrow of mould from under the turf in an 
upland paſture; mix with it a buſhel of earth from un- 
der a wood-pile, half a buſhel of old cow-dung, a peck 
of marle, or in its place, a peck and a half of pond- 
mud, and half a peck of ſand. Strew over theſe a havd- 
ful of wood-ſoot, and two ounces of common ſalt: 
mix them very well in a heap, and turn it as often as 
weeds appear. In ſpring mark three or four of the fineſt 
flowers where they blow ſtrong and lively; as they fade, 

ive them once in three days gentle waterings ; and now 
and then ſtir the ſurface of the mould, I'hus forward 
the ſecds, and when they have attained their full bigneſs 
Jet them ſtand ten days unwatered to harden. - Then cut 
off the heads, and lay them on a papered ſhelf in an airy 
room. 1 . olg: 
When they have lain to be well dryed, open them; 
ſhake out the ſeeds, and ſcatter them to harden on the 
ſame ſhelf. Then prepare boxes for the ſowing them; 
theſe muſt be a yard Jong, two feet eight inches broad, 
ſeven inches deep, and nailed up, of firm but rough 


boards. Bore tive holes at equal diſtances in each, and 
cover thoſe with oyſter-ſhells, . Then fill the boxes with | 


the compolt, and ſcatter on the ſeeds pretty thigk, -. Sift 
over them a quarter of an inch of the ſame compoſt, 
and ſet them upon bricks, in a place where they may 
have the morning ſun, but be ſhaded from that of noon. 
The end of July or beginning of Auguſt, will, accord- 
ing to this. management, be the tune ,of ſowing them. 
Keep the mould clear from weeds, reſreſh'it at times 
with. a little water, and in, the beginning, of October 
remove the boxes into a place defended from all cold, 
and open to the noon ſun; and let a mat be hung from 
the wall, that may in bad weather , be Jet down over 
them, | 


1 


| 


i 
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Early in ſpring the plants will appear. Let the weak - 
eſt be taken up where tney riſe too thick; let the mould 
be kept clear from weeds, and refreſhed now and then 
with water; and at the end of April let them be re- 
moved into their firſt place; In July the leaves will be 
* let a quaiter of an inch of: freſh compoſt be 
ſifted over them; and let them in October be removed 
again into their winter ſituation. The compoſt from 
which the filling of the boxes was taken mult remain 
open to the air, turned at times and kept clear from 
weeds, | 

The next year, in July, when the leaves of the youn 
plants are decayed; a border mutt be prepared for their 
roots. Chuſe a warm ſheltered place, take out the 
mould, and throw in two thirds of the compoſt : lay the 
ſurface level, and draw lines lengthways and acroſs, af 
four inches and a half diſtance ; mark an opening in the 
centre of each little ſquare, and then ſeparate the roots 

from the mould in the boxes, picking them out -, hahd, 


| not ſifting the mould as may be done in ſome cafes. 


Set one root in the centre of each ſquare upright and 
ſteady; and when all are placed, ſift over them ſome of 
the remaining compoſt; let them be covered two inches 
above the top, and leave them thus to nature. Weed- 
ing and eee are all they require further. The re- 
maining compoſt muſt be ſaved to ſift over them, a quar- 
ter of an inch at a time, in autumn, to defend them 
from froſt, and in ſpring before their ſhooting. The 
third year they will flower, and there will be found a 
great variety: the fineſt muſt be marked, and when they 
have flowered three ſeaſons, ſeeds muſt be ſaved from 
them and ſown in the ſame manner. The firſt crop will 
exceed the common flowers of this kind; but the pro- 
5 of the beſt among theſe will be extremely beauti- 
ful. þ 1 $57613 * RY 

Once in three years the roots ſhould be taken up, but 
they muſt ſoon be planted, for they 'are ſpoiled by the' 
air. This taking up is for removing the off-ſets, and 


refreſhing the bed with new compoſt, and that ſhould be 
made as the firſt, | OY 


large, fleſny, and covered with ſeveral dark membranes. 
The leaves are hollowed, oblong, pointed, arid of a fine 


{talk is juĩcy, low, ſurrounded, with a few ledves and 
membranes, and naturally ſupports only one flower. 
Sometimes from the luxuriance of culture two or three 
will burſt out in ſucceſſion; but they are not fo fine as 
when the effort of nature is for one, and all the juices 
are ſent to its nouriſhment, I his is large, and of a deep 
and elegant violet blue, variegated with no other colour 
three lower petals: the whole flower conſiſts of ſix 3 
three are placed outward, and hang downward; ' three 


are in many of the kinds marked in a particular manner 
by a hairy nectarium, theſe are called bearded flowers. 
In the place of thoſe beards there ate in this on èach of 
the petals three dots, which ſerve the ſame pu oſe, 
though without the ornaments; and the flowers are there-/ 
fore called beardleſſ ses. | 917 0 
CC uture ef this IX Is. 1 7 1 % 

The root freely produces off- ſets; by theſe it is eaſily 
propagated. It is a native of Spain, and theretpre te- 
quires, though not wſtove or greeu- houſe, yet the Warm- 
eſt part of our common garden ground; ànd this muſt 
not be too much open to the ſun. If the gardeneb cure 


proceeds no farther than to the inereaſing it by off. ſets, 


let him allow theſe in ſuch a part of thelground à proper” 
compoſt, and not bring them thither till they have ſtood 


one ſeaſon. in a nurſery: bed; after being ſeparated from 
3 


the old roots, for the firſt year they blow weakly. -* + 


The compoſt muſt he mada thus: mix equal parts of 
meadowiearth and pond- mud, and add about 84 fourth 


4 rotted-edw+dung ; this willi be a rich, and yet cod] mix-" 


ture, which the plant loves. It he uſe oſf-ſets, Tet them 
be brought in from the nurſery foon after their leaves ars 
decayed, and planted at eight inches | diſtance. Every 
| year 


: 


Violet Butbous TRIS; The root of this Iris is rounitlith, 


green, but often irregularly ſpotted on the inſide. The 


except -a-mark of yellow toward the etrenfities of the? 


inward, and ſtand erect. The baſes of the three lower 
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year after flowering let them be taken up, cleaned, and | ſmall, the firſt year. It is a native of Spain, and lover 


immediately planted again in freſh compoſt of the fame 
kind; and their off-ſets ſeparated and raiſed as before di- 
rected, For the raiſing them from ſeed let a bed be pre- 
pared in the nurſery well ſheltered from winds, and from 
the noon-ſun, and on this filled with the compoſt juſt 
directed, let the ſeeds ſaved from a thriving and well 
flowering plant be ſown in the laſt week of Auguſt. 
They muſt be ſcattered equally over the ſurface, and a 
fingers breadth of the ſame mould ſifted over them. 
Lay a piece of hawthorn on the bed, and keep it clear 
from weeds; when the earth dries allow a little water; 
but this muſt be given with great care not to wafh the 
ſeeds out of the ground. If the bed lays open on any 
part to cold winds, plant a reed-hedge to ſkreen it in 
winter; and in hard froſts draw a mat over the buſh ; 
and thus they will riſe according to their nature early in 


the ſpring. If they riſe too cloſe they muſt be thinned. | 


Let all weeds be cleared off as ſoon as they appear, and 
let them be allowed moderate waterings. 

In June the young leaves will fade: clip them off, 
and ſift on half an inch of mould, thus let them lie the 
winter. Next ſpring treat them as before, but in the 
end of June when their leaves decay, take them up ; let 
a large bed of the compoſt be prepared in the ſame or 
ſome fike part of the nurſery : ſift the mould of the ſeed- 
bed to get the roots, and plant them regularly as ſcon as 
ſeparated in the new bed, at four inches diſtance : defend 
them in ſevere froſts, weed them in ſpring, water them 
as there ſhall be occaſion, and thus raiſe them to flower, 
Mark the fineft: and when the leaves wither, take up 
the roots of thoſe and plant them at a foot aſunder, in 
ſuch a bed as is directed for the off- ſets in the flower- 
garden: after this treat-them as the roots raiſed from 
off-ſets, encreaſing them the ſame way. The next 
years flowering in the nurſery bed will ſhew which of the 
others are worthy to be mixed with theſe, and they 
ſhould be brought in when the leaves wither, the garden- 
bed being enlarged to receive them. The reſt may be 
planted in common places to give variety. 

Hungarian IRIS. The root of this plant is thick, 
irregular, N and yellowiſh. The leaves are nu- 
merous, long, broad, ſharp at the point and edges, and 


of a freſh but ſomewhat blueiſh green. The ſtalk is 


round, of a pale green, upright, but with ſome little 


bendings, and a foot and a half high : toward the ground 
it is = purpliſh, as are alſo the leaves, which riſe 


with it from the root, There ſtand on 'this in an irre- 
lar manner, two, three, or four ſlight leaves, much 
knaller than thoſe from the root, and paler. 
The flowers are large and very beautiful, one uſually 
terminates the ſtalk: and there burſt forth others with- 
out any regularity, ſideways, a little below it : theſe are 
formed as thoſe of the Bulbous Iris juſt deſcribed ; they 
-have no cup : three petals ſtand upright, three droop, 
and there are three broad and leafy tops to the head of the 
ſtyle, which repreſent ſo many other ſmaller. The co- 
louring is extremely various and uncertain, but always 
elegant. The three upright petals are of a fine gold 
yellow, naturally plain and elegant, only in the purity 


of the tint, but ſometimes veined with a deeper hue: 


the three petals which hang down are white, variegated 


with ſtreaks, and of purple or crimſon. The bearded 


part at the baſe is yellow toward the bottom, and whitiſh 
toward the end; and the three heads of the ſtyle are alſo 


variegated with yellow and white; this is the uſual | 


colouring, but in different flowers it varies extremely, 
In ſome the three under petals are altogether white, in 
others they are fleſh coloured, and in others. they are 
crimſon at the baſe, from whence all the rays proceed, 
which run in a regular direction to the tip, ofthe fame 
colour. | 

| | Culture of this Inis. 7 

The common method of propagating this, is, as in 
the other, by the root; as that of the Bulbous Iris pro- 
duces off-ſets, this ſpreads out every way in thick irre- 
gular parts, and will bear to be every year or two, di- 
vided, and the ſeparated parts will flower, if not too 


| 


nr! 


a light rich ſoil, with ſome moiſture: and though it 
flouriſhes in a warm air, it does beſt where there is leaſt 
ſun : therefore let a part of the garden ſuited to this be 
choſen, and let the compoſt be paſture-earth and pond- 
mud, each a buſhel : 'wood-pile earth and cow-dung, of 
each half a buſhel, and a peck of ſand ; let theſe be 
mixed in ſpring, and in the firſt week of September 
thrown into the place ſelected for the plant; let the 
roots be taken up and parted in a cloudy day, when 
there is a probability of ſhowers, and immediate! 
planted at two feet diſtance in this bed. If there fall 
no ſhowers, they muſt have gentle waterings, and they 
will flower unleſs too ſmall, the next year. The way to 
raiſe the plant in its higheſt perfection, and to procure 
flowers of more than ordinary beauty, is to ſow the ſeeds, 
Theſe ſhould be gathered from a handſome plant, and 
ſown in a nurſery bed of the ſame compoſt, managing 
them as the former kind ; and when they come to flower, 
ſelecting the fineſt and planting them in ſuch a bed in 
the flower-garden ; among theſe fine flowers that will 
ſhew a great and elegant variety of colouring, let the beft 
be marked for ſeed again, and that ſown with the ſame 
precaution.” In this manner will be obtained the fineſt 
flowers the plant is capable of producing, and theſe are 
then to be managed with the ſame kind of care directed 
for the parted roots, | | 
The place in the garden muſt be ſhaded, for the full 
fun deſtroys their flowers in a few days, which naturally 
are much more laſting : there muſt be water allowed them 
frequently, from the firſt ſhoot of the ſtalk till the time 
of their flowering is paſt. When they are in bloom 
they ſhould be ſheltered by a reed- hedge, if the place be 
open to any ſharp wind: and the firſt flowers muſt be 
cut off as they grow towards fading, that the others m 
open in full perfection, and unleſs ſeed be wanted let 
none ſtand to ripen any. When ſeed is required, let 
only the firſt lowers be permitted to ripen : for the others 
would exhauſt the nouriſhment, and the ſeeds would be 
leſs perfect; let theſe be dried, and ſown in the ſame 
manner, and at the fame ſeaſon with thoſe of the other 
kind. For the management of the root nothing more is 


required than the allowing them freſh compoſt every 


year : this muſt be done in Auguſt ; when the flower- 
ſtalks are quite faded, and the leaves look pale, they 
muſt be immediately planted again : for the intention of 
this is to prevent their ſpreading to ſo large a bulk as to 
rob one another of the due nouriſhment. 

Broad-leaved Portugal IRIS. The root of this Iris is 
thick, tuberous, - long, and white: it ſpreads under the 
ſurface, and is of an acrid taſte, The leaves are nume- 
rous, broad, and ſhort : they riſe many together, and 
are of a deep but ſomewhat blueiſh green, of a firm ſub- 
ſtance, and marked with three or four longitudinal ribs. 
The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is about two 
inches high: roundiſh, irregular, knotted, and covered 
in part with ſome ſlight membranes. On its top ſtands 
one beautiful. and conſpicuous flower: its natural 
colour is a fine violet blue, but ſometimes it is variegated 
with yellow, in various degrees and forms, and often 
with great elegance, There is no cup to the flower, 
and it is formed as in the others of fix petals, three of 
which ftand ere, and three turn back; theſe are all 


united at their baſes, and in the centre riſes a ſhort ſtyle, 


crowned at its top with three leafy diviſions, which 
. in a wild manner, and reſemble three additional 
petals; this is common to the reſt of the Iris's. | 
Culture of this IR1s. | 

The ſeeds for propagating this Iris ſhould be faved 
from a ſtrong and vigorous plant in the following 
manner : while it is in flower let the ground be cleared 
about it, and A dug up with a trowel at a proper 
diſtance. "The ftalk muſt be tied up to a ſhort ſtick, 
and it muſt have frequent and gentle waterings. When 
the ſeed-veſſel has been thus brought to its full bigneſs, 
deſiſt from watering, and let it harden in the air ; cut it 


off when hard, and lay it in an airy room on a ſhelf; 


break it when it has lain there a week, then let the Tepa- 
| rated 


181 


rated ſeeds lie a fortnight to harden, and prepare for 


ſowing them. N 
The proper compoſt for this Iris is made as follows: 
let the gardener mix a buſhel of Nee with 
the ſame quantity of earth from under a wood- pile, and 
three pecks of cow-dung, with a quart of ſand, two 
uarts of ſoot, and two ounces of ſca- ſalt: let this lie 
fix months expoſed to the air in a heap, turning it 
often, and then add to it a peck of lime freſh made : 
let it be well wrought together, and frequently turned, 
and thus let it lie half a year longer. The beſt time to 
make the firſt mixture is in autumn, then in the ſpring 
the lime may be added, and in the autumn following 
the compoſt will be fit for the reception of the ſeeds. 
Chuſe two or three broad, and not very deep earthen 
pans. Cover the bottoms with chips of free-ſtone, 
having firſt bored two holes in each, to let out the wa- 
ter. Then pour in as much of the compoſt as will lie 
four inches thick. Scatter the ſeeds over this with an 
even hand, and let them lie at one inch diſtance or there- 
about. Sift over them half an inch of the ſame com- 
poſt, and then give a light and gentle watering, 
Set theſe plants in a place where they may have the 
morning ſun ; and from time to time examine the mould 
that it do not grow too dry. Give waterings when re- 
quired, but always very moderate. In October ſet the 
plants in a place where they may have the full noon-ſun 
and thus let them ſtand through the winter, In April 
they muſt be removed to their former place ; and from 
this time they muſt be managed as we have directed for 
the ſeedling flowers. "Theſe plants muſt be thinned 
where they riſe too cloſe; and when the young leaves 
fade there muſt be a quarter of an inch of mould ſifted 
over them. Weeds muſt be kept off, and moſs; and 
ſuch waterings muſt be allowed as will give them full 
ower of vegetation. When they are {ſtrong enough to 
jb tranſplanted for the firſt time, a bed muſt be made for 
the generality of them, of the ſame compoſt, with chips 
of ſtone in the ſame manner thrown underneath ; and a 
few of the choiceſt of them muſt be planted out into ſe- 
parate pots. Theſe pots ſhould bg ſmall ; there muſt be 
ſeveral chips of ſtone in the fame manner throwa into 
them, and the mould over. theſe, the roots muſt be 
planted at a very ſmall depth; half an inch is the full 
covering they ſhould be allowed at firſt, Let the plants 
in the bed be weeded and watered, and theſe in the pots 
expoſed to the morning ſun, but never to that of noon. 
In autumn let a little mould be ſifted over them, for 
they will require to be more covered in winter than ſum- 
mer; and thus let them be brought to flower, There 
will be found many with variegated flowers both in the 
beds and in the pots; but thoſe in the pots will be the 
fineſt; and there is a fair chance though not a certainty, 
that ſome of theſe will have ſtriped leaves. 
When a plant of the variegated kind is found, it is to 
be treated only as the other favourite flowers of this 
ſowing ; every one of which ſhould be taken out of the 
ground, and planted in a ſmall pot. Stones ſhould be 
laid in not only under the mould, but mixed among it to 
prevent the ſpreading of the roots; and thus the plant 
will be kept in its natural condition of growing. 


Every ſummer when the flowering is over, and the 


leaves are faded, the roots muſt be taken up and parted. 
The partings may be planted in the borders. The roots 
preſerved in the pots muſt never be ſuffered to grow too 
large, and every time they are taken up freſh compoſt 
muſt be uſed. 

Striped Bullous TRIS. This is an Iris that very well 
deſerves its place in the beſt gardens: it is inferior to 
none in beauty, and hardy enough to bear all ſeaſons. 
The root is bulbous, ſmall, white, and encloſed in ſe- 
veral membranes. The leaves riſe five or ſix together; 
they are of a freſh green, long, narrow, hollowed, and 
ſharp-pointed. The flalk is round, thick, jointed, and 
ſurrounded by ſeveral ſtrait leaves, of a paler green than 
thoſe from the root; it is a foot and a half high, and 
ſupports, when in its greateſt perfection, only one 
flower; ſometimes there will be two or three, but they 


i 


5 


are always inferior to ſuch as are ſupported fingly on 
their ſtalks, and of leſs duration; the gardener ſhould 
therefore pull off the ſecond flower as ſoon as they ap- 


pear in the bud, that the whole effort of nature may go 


to the ſupport of the one principal flower, 

This Iris has no cup, except ſome light irregular 
films, which form a kind of ſcabbard can be called by 
that name. The petals are ſix, three placed upright, 
and three drooping ; and there is the appearance of ano- 
ther ſet of three, but theſe are only the broad appendages 
of the ſtyle. All the fix petals unite at their baſe; and 
from their centre ſpring three filaments, theſe lie upon 
the drooping petals, and have thin, oblong, ſtrait, de- 
preſſed buttons, 

'The ground colour of the flower is a pure pearly white. 
Each of the drooping petals has a ſingular oblong mark, 
of a lemon yellow in its middle, and theſe as well as 
the upright ones are ſtreaked with a celeſtial blue in the 
moſt regular and elegant manner; theſe ſtreaks are in 
ſome flowers broad, and in others narrow ; they are alſo 
of a deeper colour in ſome than in others. The yellow 
is ſubject alſo to ſome variation, but it is moſt agrecable 
when of a pale and delicate hue, 

Culture of this Ir1s. 

A large quantity of the feed of this Iris ſhould be 
ſowed together, which mult be ſaved from ſtrong plants, 
and ſuch as have ripened only one flower ; this ſhould 
be ſown juſt when it is thoroughly hardened ; and 
when the plants come up, they muſt be treated in the 
manner directed for the bulbous Iris's. 

Syfian IRIS. The root is tuberous, thick, irregular, 
and juicy. The leaves are long, moderately broad, 
and of a freſh green, They riſe ſix or eight together, 
and ſurround one another at the baſe ; they are ſharp at 
the points and edges, and of a tolerably firm ſubſtance. 
The ſtalk is a foot and a half high, round, thick, 
jointed, and of a pale green; and it ſupports a ſingle 
flower, the largeſt of all the Iris kind ; and when nearl 
viewed one of the moſt elegant. It is compoſed, as thoſe 
of the other Iris's, of ſix petals, among which appear 
the three leafy heads of the ſtyle, ſo much reſemblin 
three others, that the flower has been uſually . 
to be compoſed of nine. Of the ſix proper petals three 
turn down, and three ſtand upward. The three lower 
petals are black on their inſide, only there run ſome vio- 
let purple lines along theſe from the baſe to the middle; 


and ſpread themſelves, though leſs diſtinctly, through 


the reſt. The middle of the petal toward the baſe is 
black and hairy; and in the centre there is a delicate 
jetty ſpot, of a velvet appearance. 
petals is of the ſame blackiſh hue, but fainter, often 
tinged with a duſky purple, and often degenerating into, 
an aſh grey. The three petals which ſtand upright are 
waved and curled, and they are large but thin, They 
are of aduſky lead colour; variegated from the baſe to 
the tops and edges, with fine ſmall lines of black and 
greyiſh; and there are uſually intermixed among them 
ſome ſmall duſky ſpots. The three leafy heads of the 
ſtyle, are divided at their tops, and are cf a faint pur- 
pliſh tinge, with a great deal of the ſame black hue and 
the whole flower at a diſtance reſembles the feathers of 
ſome Indian birds, | 
Culture of this IR1s. 


This plant is eaſily increaſed by parting the roots in 


autumn, but the beſt method of raiſing it is from 
ſeed. 
The proper compoſt for them is a mixture of equal 


parts of garden- mould, and rich black earth from under 


the turf in a meadow. Let ſome ſeeds be ſaved from a 
very ſtrong plant, which has ſtood under a warm wall. 
Let them be dried in the uſual] manner, and a bed prepared 
in a ſheltered part of the ſeminary with the compoſt juſt 
directed. The ſpot muſt be defended from the noon, 
and open to the morning ſun. On this bed Jet the ſeeds 
be ſcattered with an even hand in the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and covered with a quarter of an inch of the fame 
mould. When the young plants appear, they muſt be 
weeded and gently watered, and in the end of Septem- 
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ber they ſhould be taken up, and planted in another bed | 


at eight-inches diſtance. Here they may ſtand till the 
September following, and then it will be time to remove 
them into the lower-garden, for they will flower the next 
r. A place muſt be choſen for them under a warm 
wall, open to the eaſt and ſheltered from the noon-ſun. 
A bed muſt be made for them of the above compoſt, and 
they muſt be planted at eighteen inches diſtance. "They 
muſt be carefully weeded and watered, and the ſucceeding 
ſummer they will flower. | 
Let the Ent be marked while in bloom; and in the 


September following let the roots be all taken up, and a 


new compoſt thrown into the place. The inferior kinds 
may be planted out in the borders of the garden ; and 
theſe finer kinds kept together, in their former plac 

though in a new ſoil, When they have been nurſed in 
this manner two or three years, they may be increaſed by 
parting the roots when taken up in autumn for renewing 


the ſoil; and at the ſame time ſeeds ſhould be ſaved from 


one or more of the very fineſt flowers, and a new ſtock 
raiſed. | 

The old plants are then to be removed into the com- 
mon borders, as ſoon as the new ſeedlings come to the 
ſtate of perfect flowering; but the ſame place preſerved 
for the choicer kinds. 

Peach bloom IRIS. This is a very low, but ſhewy 
plant. The root is tuberous, thick, ſpreading, and 
whitiſh; The leaves are numerous, and of a very deli- 
cate green ; broad, ſhort, obtuſe, and highly ribbed, 
The ſtalk is very ſhort, thick, ribbed, and irregular. 
The flower ſtands on its ſummit, and is very large, It 
is compoſed as thoſe of the other Iris's, of fix petals, 
and three leafy appendages to the ſtyle; and is of a very 
fine pale crimſon. The petals are firm, and the whole 
flower is permanent, and of a very fine violet ſcent. 
Three of the petals hang more or leſs downward, and 
the others ſtand upright, and cloſe in upon one another. 


Toward the baſe of the lower petals is placed a long and 


large bearded nectarium, and above theſe ſtand the three 
long heads of the ſtyle. The natural and proper co- 
louring of the flower is throughout a pale red. The 
three petals which fall downwards are the paleſt: the 
three which ſtand up have more crimſon ; and the three 
Heads of the ſtyle are of a fainter colour than theſe, but 
have the ſame kind of tinge. This is the proper co- 
louring of the petals: the bearded nectarium is thick, 
and of a violet blue, and near it there is on each of the 
lower petals a yellow ſpot. 
Culture of this Ir1s. 

The beſt method of cultivating this plant, is in the 
manner of the former Iris's, only to give it very little 
water, and to mix a peck of dry ſand with every buſhel 
of the compoſt. ' The method is to ſow a large 8 
of ſecd, and among the plants which riſe there will 
always be a variety of colouring: from theſe the paleſt 
are to be preſerved for ſeed, and that ſown again. 
When the plants raiſed from this are of a bigneſs to be 
brought into the garden, a bed muſt be prepared for 
them in the ſame place where they may have a great 


deal of ſun, but not that of the full noon-day: and the 


compoſt being thus lightened by a mixture of ſand, they 
muſt be planted at a very ſlight depth, and the omg 
of the ground about them, muſt in general, ſerve inſtea 

of watering. The dews will be thus detained in the 
mould, and they are the proper refreſhment of this de- 
licate lower. But if the ſoil at any time becomes fo 


dry that it viſibly declines, a little water muſt be 


allowed. EC 
Spaniſh Bulbous IRIS. The root of this Iris is conſi- 
derable in proportion to the plant, and in compariſon 
to the other kinds: it is whitiſh and hung with fibres. 
The leaves are few but long: they are of a fine freſb 
reen, ſharp-pointed, hollowed, and of a firm ſubſtance. 
The ſtalk is two feet high, ſlender, of a pale grecn 
colour, and not at all branched. The leaves on it are 


oblong, narrow, and ſharp- pointed: they are naturally 


of a paler green than thoſe from the root, but often 
becomes reddiſh, eſpecially the lower ones. One flower 
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terminates the ſtalk, which is extremely delicate: it 
conſiſts as the other Iris's, of ſix petals, three of which 
turn downward, three ſtand up, and is furniſhed alſo 
with three leafy heads to the ſtyle. The univerſal 
colour is a pale fleſhy red. The three upper petals are 
pale, the three lower deeper, and each marked with a 
yellow ſpot toward the end : ſometimes alſo theſe lower 
petals are ſtreaked with white. 

Culture of this IRIS. 

This Iris is propagated by ſeeds, in the manner of 
the reſt, with this difference only, that it requires a 
ſomewhat poorer compoſt, which will always preſerve it 
in its natural delicacy. | 

IRON-WOOD, Sederoxylum, a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies. 1. Smooth Iron-wood. 
2, Iron-wood, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing op- 
polite, Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The firſt ſpecies has large oval leaves, in 
ſhape reſembling thoſe of the Bay-tree, but ſmoother and 
blunter at the end. Theſe are placed on the branches 
without order, as the branches alſo are produced. The 
ſtalks are ſhrubby, and riſe five or ſix feet high, ſending 
out many branches, covered with a dark brown bark. 

The ſecond fort grows more upright and regular; the 
leaves, which are ſmaller and more pointed than thoſe of 
the firſt, are placed oppoſite on the brariches, and thoſe 
continue green all the year, 

Culture of the IRON-woop. 

Theſe plants are natives of warm countries, and to 
preſerve them here they muſt be placed in a warm ſtove, 

They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in 
pots, and plunged into a good hot-bed in the ſpring, in 
order to get the plants forward early in the ſeaſon. 

When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmal! pot, and plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed. In winter they muſt be placed in 
the tan-bed in the ſtove, and treated like other tender 
exotics, As the plants obtain ſtrength, they may be 
treated more hardily, by placing them in a dry airy 
glaſs-caſe in the winter, giving them free air in mild 
weather, but in ſummer they ſhould be placed abroad in 
a ſheltered ſituation, N | 

IRONWORT, Sidentis, a genus of plants, of which 
there are nine ſpecies: theſe are preſerved in botanic 
gardens for the ſake of variety, but there is only one of 
them propagated in other gardens : viz. Shrubby, Woolly ' 
Ironwort, with heart-ſhaped leaves. | 

This plant grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, Tt 
riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk, five or fix feet high, 
ſending out ligneous branches covered with a ſoft down. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and have long foot-ſtalks. 


| Theſe differ greatly in ſize, according to the age and 


vigour of the plants ; they are agg woolly, eſpecially on 
their under ſide, which is white, but their upper part is 
of a dark yellowiſh green. The flowers grow in thick 
whorled ſpikes, at the ends of the branches ; their colour 
is a dingy white, | | 

Culture of the IXoN WORT. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn : for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
ſeldom ſucceed, or if they do the plants rarely come up | 
the firſt year. In winter they muſt be ſcreened from 
haxd froſts under a common frame, and in mild weather 
they may be expoſed to the open air. 

ISOPYRUM, a genus of plants, of which there is 
no Engliſh name, and only three ſpecies. 1. Iſopyrum, 
with awl-ſhaped ſtipulæ, and acute petals, 2. Iſopyrum, 
with oval ſtipulz, and obtuſe petals. 3. Iſopyrum, 
with obſolete ſtipulæ. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Siberia, and an 
annual plant. The ſecond and third grow naturally 
about Verona, and art biennials. 

Culture of the I$0pyRUM. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in a ſhady border ſoon after they are ripe ; or if 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up, and require no other care than to. be kept clean from 


weeds, 
Th cre 
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There is no great beauty in theſe plants, ſo that a 
ſmall patch or two of them in any ſhady part of the 
garden, by way of variety, will be ſufficient. 
IT EA, a genus of plants, which has no Engliſh 
name, and of which there is only one ſpecies. . 
This ſhrub grows in ſeveral parts of North America, 
where it riſes to the hei ght of eight or ten feet, ſending 
out many branches from the ground upward. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, 
placed alternately, and of a light green. At the extre- 
mities of the ſame year's ſhoots are produced beautiful 
ſpikes of white flowers, three or four inches long, 
ſtanding eret, When theſe ſhrubs are in _— 1 
will be entirely covered with theſe ſpikes of flowers, ſo 
that they make an elegant appearance at their ſeaſon of 
flowering, which is in July. 
| Culture of the ITEA. 
- This ſhrub thrives very well in the open air of this 
climate. It is propagated by layers, which ſhould be 
the young ſhoots of the ſame year, for the old branches 
do not put out roots kindly. he ſhoots ſhould be laid 
down in autumn, and they will take root in one year, 

JUDAS-TREE, Cerciz, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the decandria monogynia, and of 
which there are — 1 two ſpecies. 1. Judas-tree, with 
ſmooth rounded leaves, heart-ſhaped at the baſe. 2. 
Judas-tree, with downy heart-ſhaped leaves. 

The root of the firſt ſpecies ſpreads far: the trunk, 


„ 


which riſes to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, is 
covered with a deep brown bark, and the young twigs 


are purpliſh. The branches are not numerous, nor To 
the Karen ſtand thick upon them. Each leaf has a foot- 
ſtalk, which is purpliſh. The form of the leaf is nearly 
round, indented a little for the reception of the foot- 
ſtalk, and at the oppoſite parts terminated often by a 


kind of point. The colour of the leaves is a deep green, 


with a tinge of blue: and the veins and ribs in the new 
leaves are red. The flowers appear early in the ſpring ; 
they riſe on divided foot-ſtalks from every part of the 
branches, and many times from the ſtem in cluſters. 
Their colour is a beautiful bright purple, which makes 
an elegant appearance, eſpecially when the branches 


. 


. 
, 
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In the laſt week of the ſucceeding March, let a piece 


of freſh earth be dug up, and well broke in another part 
of the nurſery : then remove the 2 plants very care- 
e 


fully out of their ſced-bed, and ſet them immediately in 
the new ſoil at two feet and a half diſtance, Cloſe by 
each plant thruſt in a ſtrong ſtake, that as the ſtem riſes 
it may be tied up, to ſecure its growing ſtraight. When 
the plants are all in, and the ſtakes fixed, bring them 
gently to their ſupports with a piece of baſs, and give 
the whole bed a gentle watering : this muſt be repeated 
twice a week in dry weather. At the approach of 
winter there muſt be ſome peaſe-ſtraw ftrown over the 
round, to defend them from froſts, and the ſhoot muſt 
again tied up as it riſes, In the February following 
let the earth carefully be dug between them, and at the 
ſame time let the ſide- ſnoots that grow too low be taken 
off, and the head left entire. This muſt be repeated the 
ſucceeding year; and the next after that, they may be 
tranſplanted into the places where they are to remain. 
JUJUBE-TREE, Ziziphus, according to Linnzus, 
a ſpecies of the Rhamnus, but by other authors conſi- 
dered as a diſtinct genus. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of this tree, which grow natu- 


India. 


Culture of the JUJUBE-TREE. 

The ſeveral ſorts of this tree are propagated by planting 
their young ſhoots in pots of light earth, ſoon after the 
fruit is ripe. In winter the pots muſt be placed under a 
common hot-bed frame, and in ſpring plunged into a 
moderate hot- bed. 

When the young plants are come up, they ſhould be 
inured to the open air by degrees, and in June they may 
be placed under the ſhelter of a warm hedge, where the 
may remain till the latter end of September, and then they 
muſt be removed into the green-houſe, or elſe ſet under a 
hot-bed frame, - During the winter they muſt have as 
much free air as the ſeaſon will permit, and be watered at 
times, but this muſt be done with the greateſt caution, 
after they have ſhed their leaves, In the March follow- 
ing, before they begin to ſhoot, they are to be tranſ- 


rally in the warmeſt parts of Europe, and in Africa and 


planted, each into a ſeparate pot of light earth, and they 
ſhould then be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and 
watered and ſhaded till they have taken thorough root, 


are covered thick with the flowers, for they come out in 
the ſpring with the leaves, and are in full beauty before 


the leaves have obtained half their ſize. | It is a native 
of the ſouth of France, of Spain, and of Italy. p 
The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America, where it riſes to a middling ſtature, 
but with us it ſeldom attains any great height, but 
branches out near the root. 'The branches of this are 
weaker than thoſe of the firſt ſort. 
downy, and terminate in points. "The flowers are ſmall, 
and do not make ſo elegant an appearance as thoſe of 
the firſt, | ; 

Culture of the JUDAS-TREE. 

Both tlleſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown about the middle of March in the ſemi- 
nary, upon a piece of ground where the ſoil is light and 
not too rich. Upon this bed the ſeeds muſt be ſcattered 


thinly, with an even hand, and half an inch of the ſame 
mould, fifted carefully over them, and once in three 
days they muſt be gently watered, if no rain falls; 


but if the ſeaſon proves wet, it will be proper to 
cover the bed with mats to preſerve the ſeeds from it. 
Some few of the plants will riſe the firſt year, but a 

eater number the ſecond; for this reaſon the ground 

ould not be diſturbed, till it appears that all the plants 
are come up: a number of weeds will riſe with them, 
which muſt be cleared away : and as ſoon as it can be 
ſeen which are the ſtouteſt plants, let them be thinned 
by taking up the weaker. When they are thus reduced 


to a proper diſtance, they muſt have water once in two 
or three days in ſummer, and the mould muſt be fre- 
-quently-and well ftirred and broken between them. In 
winter ſome hoops muſt be placed over the bed, and a 


mat drawn over it in ſharp weather. This muſt never 
be ſuffered to remain 'over the bed longer than there is 
occaſion ; and toward the end of winter it muſt be uſed 


moſt ſparingly, that the plants may bear the free air of 
(pring uninjured. only > 


The leaves are 


and in May they are to be removed thence into the open 
air. They muſt be houſed in winter till they are about 


four years old, and then may be tranſplanted into the 
naked ground, and will ſtand our winters. 1451 


ULUS, or CATKIN. See CArkIx. 

JULY, the ſeventh month in the year. 

In the flower-garden all weeds muſt be taken up at 
their firſt appearance, and the ſurface of the borders 
ſhould often be broken, and raked clean and ſmooth. 
Obſerve on thefe occaſions to draw up a little mould about 
the bottoms of thoſe plants, which are coming into 


and the graſs frequently mowed. Open the beds in which 
the ſpring-Aowers blowed, whoſe leaves and ſtalks are 
faded ; take up ſuch as are to be planted again immedi- 
ately : give a freſh ſoil, or dig up the old thoroughly. 

- Thoſe: roots, which are to be kept out of the ground 
till autumn, muſt be cleaned, ſpread upon a mat, and 
turned till they are hardened. The others muſt be 
cleared, their off-ſets taken away, and the ground being 
made up, they muſt be planted again as at firſt. Great 
care muſt be taken of the layers of Carnations, Pinks, 
Sweet-williams, and other flowering plants. The 
plants coming into flower muſt be watered freely. Take 
particular care of thoſe plants intended for feed : and as 
the heads or pods harden cut them off, and lay them 
upon a proper ſhelf to dry; and where there are many 
kinds, divide every ſhelf by ledges of the ſame paper, 
into ſeveral partitions. The biennials ſown late in the 
ſpring, will require tranſplanting about the end of this 
month. Look over all thoſe ſummer plants which pro- 
duce a great many flowers: to continue theſe in ſuc- 
cefſion, they muſt be prevented from ripening of ſeeds. 
Keep a watchtu] eye upon the cuttings of exotic plants: 


they will require watering and ſhading, but both in 
moderation. All tranſplanting about this time of year, 


mult 


flower; the gravel-walks muft be kept conſtantly rolled, 
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muſt have frequent waterings. 
fe vigour, 5 a little dung be added to the mould and 
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muſt be done in the evening about ſun-ſet, the water- 
ings will take more effect, if given an hour or two be- 
fore. g 

In the Seminary, the beds of ſeedlings will now 
be ſcorched up by the ſun, unleſs ſhaded by reed 
hedges, or ſome other ſhade at noon; and the earth 
will be ſo dried up, as to require frequent waterings both 
in theſe beds, and wherever elſe there are new planted 
trees or ſhrubs, not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Continue 
inoculating the ſeveral kinds of Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Cherries, in ſucceſſion, according to their ſcaſons. 
In this part of the ground, the growth of the weeds will 
require continued and repeated care, and particularly 
among ſeedlings. 2 2 

Inoculate Plums and Pears in this month. Look over 
thoſe which were inoculated firſt; and looſen the ban- 
dages a little, to give a free courſe to the ſap. The 
ſeedlings not yet removed out of their firſt beds, will re- 

uire alſo ſhading from the extreme heat of the ſun. 

bſerve to go round the ground where thoſe ſtand, that 
are of a more advanced growth ; and with a knife reduce 
them to order, Evergreens require the ſame care, 
Layers which were in the ground laſt month, will now 
require great care: keep them ſecurely in their places, 
and repeat the waterings. . 

Weed and water young exotic trees particularly thoſe 
of the reſinous kinds, which were planted out of their 
ſeed- beds ſome : weeks before. "Tranſplant evergreens 
about the end of this month. Let the whole ground 
be cleared from weeds, and the young plantations water- 
ed. | 

In the Fruit- garden the ſame care is required of 
thoſe fruit-trees which have been newly planted in the 


garden or orchard, as of thoſe in the ſeminary. After 


their tranſplantations, look to their faſtenings, whether 
by nailing to walls, or by tying up to poles. If they 
rock at the roots they will periſh. | Let them be tied or 
nailed up more ſecurely ; let the mould be broke about 
them, and cloſed at the bottom of the ſtem, and they 
If theſe do not give per- 


marſhed in by repeated and large waterings. Care muſt 
— be — * of the ſtandard-vines. The free paſſage 


of the air between, and among fruit-trees, is an eſſential 


article towards their obtaining their true flavour; break 


up the ſurface of the mould in the fruit-tree borders, 
with the three-pronged fork; but it ſhould be done 


lightly and ſuperficially. - As ſoon as this is done, allow 
a gentle watering, and let this be given at a diſtance 
from the ſtem, Inſects are now abundant upon fruit 


Phials of ſyrup are to be hung upon the trees, but 
theſe are only baits for flies and waſps. The caterpillar, 
which preys upon the leaves, is a more terrible enemy, 
The moſt miſchievous are the ſingle green kind; they 
are ſmall but they devour immoderately. When they 
are ſituated at the end of a branch, there appears a round 


lump in the place. This diſcovers them, but if let 
alone a very little time, they eat off the part where they 


are thus concealed; and this not only hurts the pre- 

ſent fruit, but deſtroys the branches for the ſucceeding 
ear. | | | 

F From the trees beginning to bud, to the fruits ripen- 

ing, they ſhould be ſought after, upon the ends of the 

young ſhoots ; afterwards upon and among the bloſſoms, 


| which they often faſten together by a kind of web; and 
at laſt among the fruit, or upon the back of the leaves, 
If any fruit-trees againſt the walls are not of the deſired 


kind, they ſhould be inoculated upon the tender ſhoots. 
Let the gardener look over. the trees at noon, for the deſ- 
truction of waſps and flies; and in the morning and 
evening, for that of the ſnail, ſlug, and other creeping 
inſects. | L 1 ITT 
In the Kitchen- garden, about the beginning of this 
month, plant the late crop of French-beans, in a part 
of the ground open to the noon-ſun, and defended from 
the eaſt and north. Weeding and watering muſt be con- 


. tinued at this time throughout all the kitchen- ground. 


* 


* 
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Endive and Celery that have been planted out for blanchs 
ing, muſt be conſtantly and regularly ſupplied with wa- 
ter. The Lettuces require the ſame refreſhment ; and 
for both theſe crops great care is required to protect 
them from the ſlugs or naked ſnails; theſe muſt be deſ- 
troyed every morning and evening, and after ſhowers. 
Clear the ground where thoſe crops have ſtood, which 
are now gathered off; and prepare it for ſuch others as 
are fit for tranſplanting. Always let a few days be al- 
lowed between the An off the remains of an old 
crop, and planting a new one. Water the various 
growths, 

The kitchen-garden which has been properly managed, 
abounds at this time with crops of ſeedlings, and others 
that have been tranſplanted into their ſecond or third 
beds. The ſucceſs of all theſe depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon moiſture : where weeds have riſen, they muſt 
be again carefully deſtroyed, eſpecially among the tranſ- 
planted crops. 

This is the time for ſowing the turnep-rooted radiſh. 
Onions, intended for winter uſe, will be fit for takin 
out of the ground. A piece of ground cleared of thels 
will, with a little refreſhment, perfectly ſuit the radiſhes ; 
and the two works may be done in a proper ſucceſſion. 
About the end of this month dig a piece of ground and 
ſow Colewort-ſeeds for the ſucceeding ſpring. Dig ano- 
ther piece for tranſplanting of Brocoli. Particular care 
ſhould be taken at this time of ,the Melons. _ 

In the Green-houſe, the new raiſed plants will by the 
beginning of this month, require to be removed inta 
large pots: theſe new pots — continue in their ſhaded 
ſituation, till the plants are perfectly rooted, and have 
recovered the check from the removal. They muſt then 
be brought to the place where the other. green-houſe 
plants are ſet: out for the, ſummer, Take off cuttings 
from the Euphorbiums, Meſembryarithemums, and 
other ſucculent plants for propagating them. Lay theſe 
upon a ſhelf in an airy room, and turn them for ſeveral 
days. Look over the Orange-trees. | | 
In the Stove the degree of heat muſt be very well re- 
gulated by the thermometer, and the bark-bed, where it 
is found neceſlary refreſhed. The generality of plants 
in the ſtove will at this time require as +9904 free air as 
can be convenidatly admitted: and thoſe which are moſt 
expoſed will be ſcorched, unleſs the glaſſes be ſhaded in 
the middle of hot days. Pine-Apple plants will at this 
time require great care; the fruit will be ripening faſt 
upon them, The plants from which this fruit is cut 
will readily produce ſuckers, and thoſe which come ear- 
lieſt are vaſtly the beſt, for they will be got off before 
winter, | | | 

JULY-FLOWER, Carnation. See the article CAR- 
NATION. CI 

JUNE, the ſixth month of the year. | 

In the Flower-garden, get into the open ground, about 
the beginnning of this month, the remainder of the 
annuals raiſed in hot-beds. The beginning of this 
month is alſo a proper time for propagating the common 
green-houſe plants, by cuttings; and it is alſo for pro- 
pagating ſucculent plants by their cuttings. Look over 
the Anemonies, and other kinds intended for ſeeds : 
once a week break the ſurface of the beds about them ; 
and every two ox three days allow a moderate watering. 
Now propagate fibrous rooted flowers by layers, and be- 
gin by Carnations and Pinks, Look to theſe Jayers every 
other day, and ſee they all keep in their due place; and 
when the mould is dry you muſt give them a gentle wa- 
tering. 

The roots of ſuch of the bulbous, and tuberous 
ſpring- flowers, as have their leaves now decayed muſt be 
taken up, cleaned, and laid to harden: many of the 
Ranunculuſes, Anemonies, and Tulips are about the 
middle of June ready for this. Obſerve where the tu- 
berous rooted flowers and bulbs, that will not bear to be 
kept long out of the ground: they muſt be taken up and 
planted in new mould. About this time if the weather 
proves dry, take out of the ground the Hyacinth roots, 
which were laid ſide-ways under the mould for ſwelling. 

| | Examine 


1 


ſwelling for the flower. 


The ſpring, perennial, fibrous-rooted plants, which 


have done flowering, muſt be cut down, near the ground, 
and ſome mould drawn up over the ſtumps: cut ſome 
ſticks of different lengths, and tie up to them the ſtalks 
of thoſe plants which are yet to come into flower, Let 
ſome mould after this be drawn about the head of the 
root, and the dead leaves taken away. Tranſplant out 
of the ſeed-beds the perennial fibrous-rooted flowers, 
as alſo the biennial kinds. Inoculate the ſeveral kinds 
of Jaſmine; deſtroy weeds with great care, as this month 
is their ſeed-time. Dig about thoſe plants which are to 
flower in autumn, and let them have moderate water- 
ings. Cut off ſtraggling branches; tie up the reſt with 
the main ſtem, and form the ſpreading plants into good 
heads. Inoculate the finer ſort of roſes which do not 
freely produce ſuckers. Take oft ſuch flowers as are 
paſt their beauty, and give theſe plants every evening a 
gentle watering : next examine thoſe which are open- 
ing for ſeeds ; if any new bloom offers upon theſe take 
it off: flowers at this time will not be fine, yet they will 
ſtarve and hurt the ſeeds, Stir the mould about the 
plants with a trowel; and if the feeds be young, allow 
gentle waterings ; but thoſe plants which are full grown, 
muſt not have any. See the ſticks to which theſe are tied up, 
ſtand firm and ſecure; then paſs to thoſe autumnal kinds, 
which are coming to their growth, and preparing for 
flowering. Part of theſe are the annuals removed out 
of the hot-beds, and part the ſcedling biennials of the 
laſt autumn from the nurſery. Sticks have been thruſt 
down by theſe, proportioned to the heights of the plants; 
when they come to flowering, as they have riſen above 
the laſt tyings, let them be now faſtened up again. If 
there be any ſtraggling branches, let taem be removed; 
then give a full free watering to the leaves, buds and 
ſoil: if any are full grown, let the head of the ſticks 
be cut off to the level of their top branches ; then let the 
earth be drawn up about the ſtem, and the plant is in 
perfection for lowering. While the buds remain un— 
opened, the waterings muſt be large and given all over 
the plant; but when the flowers open, they mult be 
more moderate, 

In the Seminary look to the beds and boxes of ſeedling 
ſpring flowers. The leaves will be decayed by this time, 
and their tender roots muſt be refreſhed by a covering of 
the ſame mould: let the ſurface of the whole bed or box 
be gently raked, to gather up all moſs or ſeedling-weeds, 
in performing which the greateſt care muſt be ob- 
ſerved not to diſturb the young roots of the plants. 
After this an inch deep of the ſame mould ſhould be 
ſifted over them; aud they are to remain ſo the reſt of 
the ſummer. 

Let the beds be always weeded by hand, and care 
taken not to diſturb the young plants. Aſter this they 
muſt be watered every evening ; and it will now be pro- 

er to deſend them from the noon- ſun by a reed-hedge. 
here the trees are of more growth, and planted out 

in rows at due diſtances, nothing is ſo proper as digging 
between them with a ſpade. ** the branches of the 
Paſſion- flower, Clematis, and other ſuch ſhrubs: the 
mould muſt be kept moiſt by frequent waterings. Chuſe 
branches which can be brought down with the leaſt 
force, and let them be twiſted and pierced through with 
an awl in ſeveral places, where they are to come under 
the mould : cover them four inches, and peg them down 
in two or three places, that neither the ſpringineſs of the 
branch itſelf, nor the force of the wind, may endanger 
the tearing it up, The flowers which were ſown in 
April will now be grown to proper ſize for tranſplanting. 
Plant cuttings of hardy ſhrubs, and trees in the open 
ground. Hardy exotic trees may be laid about the mid- 
dle ef this month for an increaſe. Go over the ever- 
greens with a knife, reducing the rude growth of 
branches : their ſtems muſt be covered, and this can on- 
ly be done by taking off the Juxuriant growth of the 

oung ſhoots. — 

Continue weeding and digging between and about the 

new planted trees, thruvghout the ground; and if the 


Cabbages and Savoys for wintcr-uſe, 
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Examine the Carnations from day to day as they are | ſeaſon be dry, they muſt be watered. Plant cuttings of 


hbrous-rooted plants, cloſing the mould about them, 
and allowing good watering, Water the ſeedlings of 
hardy exotic trees, but this muſt be done with great cau- 
tion: inoculate the earlier Peaches and NeCtarines, to- 
ward the end of this month. 

In the Fruit-garden. About the beginning of this 
month look over the ſtocks for inoculating of ſtone-fruits, 
and mark ſuch as are for the earlier kinds. Look over all 
wa'l-fruit trees, where any leaves are decayed, take them 
off; where fore-right ſhoots have been produced, rub 
theſe off alſo ; and where ſuch grow in a better direction, 
as will be wantcd the ſucceeding year, bring them to 
order, fixing them to the wall, taking care not to diſ- 
turb the fruit, nor even hurt the leaves, Extirpate weeds 
from the ſtems of fruit trees. Thin the fruit; dig the 
borders with a three-pronged fork ; and rake the borders 
after this digging, to take off the weeds; and if the 
trees require more aſſiſtance, ſpread ſome rich mould 
with ſoot an inch thick, all over the border, Eſpaliers 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the wall-trees ; 
and when the ill-growing ſhoots are rubbed off, and 
thoſe which are wanted, and which are riſen in proper 
places duly trained, digging, clearing, and enriching 
the border, is to be repeated. About the middle of this 
month, let ſome of the later Apricots be inoculated, and 
the earlier Peaches. Look to new planted trees ſecured 
by ſtakes, and thoſe againſt walls and eſpaliers; if they 
rock about now they will ſoon be deſtroyed, The new 
ſhoots of wall and eſpaliers trees, that grow properly, 
muſt be faſtened down in different places. Look fre- 
quently over the fruit-trees: thoſe which appear leſs 
vigourous than the others mult be refreſhed by turnin 
up the mould about their roots, with a three-protiged 
fork, and it will be ſerviceable to ſprinkle on a little 
rotten dung, and wol k it into the ground, by repeated, 
and not too flight waterings. If any leaves are infeſted 
with inſets, let them be pulled off. 

Care muſt be taken to deſtroy ſnails and all other 
inſects. Clear the vines planted againſt the walls 
of weak and uſeleſs branches: let all {ide-ſhoots be diſ- 
placed. Rub off fore-right ſhoots ; train and keep in 
their proper places, thoſe which have been ſuffered to 
remain, from more proper parts of the wood. Dig and 
water the ground, and keep the ſtems of trees perfectly 
clear from moſs. 

In the Kitchen garden. Let the weeds be every where 
deſtroyed by the hand, by the hoe, or by the ſpade, 
according to the condition of the ſeveral crops, among 
which they grow ; and as the ſeeds of many weeds will 
ripen as they lie on the ground, and by means of the 
down annexed to them, be carried every where about the 
garden, let care be taken to prevent it. When the 
craps are cleared, let them have a nioderate watering. 
Plant new crops upon the piece of ground cleared from 
the early growths, firſt enriched by ſome good old dung 
well laid in, Upon a piece of ground thus prepared, 
ſow ſome Brocoii for a ſecond crop : dig another picce of 
the ſame ground to plant ſome French-beans ; lay out a 
piece of ground for blanching of Celery, Tranſplant 
1 he Cos-lettuces 
which are in condition for gathering, muſt be taken up 
from time to time: mark ſome for ſeed. Chuſe an open 
ſpot of ground for tranſplanting a good crop of ſcedling 
Endive. Tranſplant the young Cauliflower-plants raiſed 
for wintcr, | 
Tranſplant the ſeedling Brocoli. The late crop of Cu- 
cumbers in holes for pickling, will be now up, and rc- 
quire {ume care. 

About the middle of this month Melons will ſet for 
fruit. Plant out the ſweet herbs that have been raiſed 
from ſeed. Young ſallading may be raiſed in as great 
perfection at this time as at any other. Chardoons will 


now be fit for planting out, to be blanched : fave ſeeds 


from ſuch crops as now ripen them; let the young crops 
be weeded and watered. About the end of this month 
dig two pieces of ground for Celery and Endive, 

In the Green-houſe. Look to the plants which are 
now ſct out for ſummer; ſtir the carth on the ſurface in 
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Sow Cabbage-lettuces for a late crop. 
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all the pots, and where there is occaſion, bring in a \ 


little freſh, ſpreading it over the ſurface, and gathering 
it up about the ſtem, Pick off dead or decaying leaves, 
rub and waſh away any foulneſs from the ſtem, and even 
upon the leaves of thoſe which have large ones: and ac- 
cording to the condition and nature of the plants, let 
them have the benefit of watering. The Orange-tree, 
which is the principal glory of a common green-houſe 
plant, now requires particular attention. When flowers 
break out upon a plant that is ripening its ſeed, they 
ſhould be deſtroyed, and whatever buds offer for flower- 
ing, ſhould be pulled off as ſoon as ſeen, 

Ta the Stove. There is no ſeaſon of the year in which 
cleanlineſs is more neceſſary than this month, in which 
the plants are more ſubject to filth upon their ſtems, and 
inſets upon their tender ſhoots and leaves. A \ponge 
and warm water muſt be uſed, and if the diſorder be 
great, the water muſt be impregnated with tobacco ſtalks 
and ſoot: every part muſt be cleaned with this, the 
young ſhoots and leaves with the ſponge, and the ſtems 
with a ſmall bruſh firſt, and afterwards with a flannel 
dipt in the ſame water. 
muſt be continued throughout the whole ſtove. 

JUNIPER, Juniperus, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the dioecia monodelphia, and of which 
there are thirteen ſpecies. 1. Juniper, with ſpreading, 
ſharp-pointed leaves, placed by threes ; or the common 
Juniper. 2. The Tree; or Swediſh Juniper. 3. Ce- 
dar of Virginia; or Red Cedar. 4. Juniper, commonly 
called Carolina Cedar. 5. Juniper, commonly called 
Cedar of Bermudas, 6. Great Juniper, with blue ber- 
ries. 7. Greater Juniper; or Cedar with a Cypreſs. 
leaf, and yellowiſh fruit. 8. Middle Juniper ; or Cedar 
with a Cypreſs-leaf, and larger berries, 9. Greateſt Ju- 
niper, with a Cypreſs-leaf; commonly called Jamaica 
berry-bearing Cedar. 10. Common Savin. 11. Up- 
right berry-bearing Savin. 12. Great Juniper, with a 
browniſh berry. 13. Taller Spaniſh Cedar, with a 
very large black fruit. | 

he firſt ſort grows naturally upon chalky lands in 
many parts of England. This is a low ſhrub, ſeldom 
riſing more than three feet high, ſending out many 
ſpreading branches, covered with a brown bark, de- 
corated with narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute 


points, placed by threes round the branches, which are 


of a greyiſh colour and continue through the year ; the 
male | ee ſometimes are ſituated at diſtances on the 
ſame plant with the female, at other times they are upon 
diſtin& plants: the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh berries, 'which are green, but when ripe are of 
a dark purple colour; the berries ripen in the autumn. 

The ſecond ſort is known in the gardens by the title 
of Swediſh Juniper. This riſes to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, the branches grow more erect, the leaves 
are narrow, and end in more acute points: they are placed 
farther aſunder on the branches, and the berries are 
larger than thoſe of the firſt ſpecies. It grows naturally 
in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 

The third ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America, where it is called Red Cedar, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſort of Cypreſs, which is there called White 
Cedar: of theſe there are two, if not three varieties, 
beſides the ſpecies here enumerated, one of which has 
leaves in every part like thoſe of the Savin, and upon 
being rubbed, emit a very ſtrong ungrateful odour, and 
is commonly diſtinguiſhed in America by the title of 
Savin-tree. There is another with leaves very like thoſe 
of Cypreſs: but as theſe generally ariſe from the ſame 
ſeeds when they are ſent from America, ſo they are only 
ſeminal variations. 

The lower leaves of the fourth ſort are like thoſe of 


the Swediſh Juniper, but the upper leaves are like thoſe 


of the Cypreſs: and this difference is conſtant, when 
the ſeeds are carefully gathered from the ſame tree; but 
as moſt of thoſe people who ſend over theſe ſeeds, are 
not very careful to diſtinguiſh the difference, ſo it often 


happens that the ſeeds of two or three ſorts are mixed 


together, which has given occaſion to people to —_ 


What began in the bark-bed, . 
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them but one; but all the leaves of the third ſort are 
like thoſe of the Juniper, ſo the gardeners call that the 
Red Virginia Cedar, and this Carolina Cedar, though 
they grow naturally in Virginia, 

The fifth ſort is the Bermudas Cedar, whoſe wood 
has a very ſtrong odour, 

Theſe plants, while young, have acute-pointed leaves, 
which ſpread open, and are placed by threes round the 
branches; but as the tree advances, ſo their leaves alter, 
and the branches are four-cornered ; the leaves are ver 
ſhort, and placed by fours round the branches : chele 
are of a dark red colour, inclining to purple. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Iſtria. This has 
ſpreading branches growing thinly decorated with awl- 

aped, acute-pointed leaves, placed by threes, of a 
dark green, and not very cloſe to each other : they grow 
horizontally, pointing outward : the berries are much 
larger than thoſe of the common Juniper, and are blue 
when ripe. | 

'The ſeventh ſpecies grows naturally in Portugal. 
This fort grows with its . in a pyramidal form: 
the lower ones are decorated with ſhort, acute- pointed, 
greyiſh leaves, placed by threes, pointing outward : 
but thoſe on the upper branches are of a dark green, 
lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh, ending in 
acute points. The male flowers are produced at the 
extremity of the branches: they are ſituated in a looſe, 
ſcaly, conical katkin, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks 
erect ; the fruit is produced ſometimes upon the ſame 
tree, at diſtances from the flowers, and at other times 
they are upon ſeparate trees ; the berries of theſe are of a 
pale yellow when ripe, and about the ſize of thoſe of the 
common Juniper. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
The branches of this ſort grow erect, and are covered with 
a brown bark. The leaves are ſmall, obtuſe, and lie 
over each other like the ſcales of fiſh, The male flowers 
grow at the extremity of the branches in a conical katkin, 
and fruit grows ſingle from the ſides of the branches 
below the katkin, on the ſame branch. The berries 
are large, oval, and when ripe are brown. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo 
in the other iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to 
be one of the largeſt timber trees in thoſe countries. 
The branches ſpread wide, and the leaves are extremely 
ſmall. The bark is rugged, of a dark colour, and ſplits 
off in ſtrings. The fruit is ſmall, and of a light brown 
colour when ripe, 

The tenth ſpecies is the common Savin, This grows 
naturally in Italy, Spain, and the Levant, upon the 
mountains where it is cold. It ſends out its branches 
horizontally, and ſeldom riſes more than four or five 
feet high. The leaves are very ſhort, acute-pointed, 
placed oppoſite, and their ends point upward. This 
ſort ſeldom produces either flowers or ſeeds, when it is 
tranſplanted into gardens, The berries are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the common Juniper, but of the ſame 
colour and a little compreſſed. The whole plant has a 
very rank ſtrong odour when touched. | | 

The eleventh ſort has been by many, ſuppoſed to be 
only an accidental variety of the former, but the dit- 
ference between them 1s very conſpicuous : for the 
branches of this grow more erect, the leaves are ſhorter, 
and end in acute points which ſpread outward, It 
grows naturally on the Alps, where it riſes to the height 
of eight or ten feet, and produces great quantities of 
berries. 

The twelfth ſpecies grows naturally in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the ſouth of France. It riſes ten or twelye 
feet high, ſending out many ſmall taper branches without' 
angles, the whole length of the ſtem. The leaves are 
ſmall, obtuſe, and lying over each other like the ſcales 
of fiſh. The male & are ſituated at the ends of 
the branches in conical ſcaly katkins, and the berries 
grow below from the ſame branches. Theſe are larger 
than thoſe of the common Juniper, and when ripe are 
brown. ai 


The 
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The thirteenth ſort is a native of Spain and Portugal, 
where it riſes from twenty-five to thirty feet high, ſend- 
ing out many branches which form a pyramid. The 
leaves are acute-pointed, and lie over each other four 
ways, ſo as to make the branches four-cornered, The 
berries are very large and black when ripe. 

Culture of the JUNIPER, 

Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, and ſuch as 
will bear the open air of our climate ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, if they can be procured ; 
for when they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, 
they will not come up that year. The ground in which 
the ſeeds of the hardy ſorts are ſown, ſhould be freſh and 
light, and not dunged : it muſt be well dug, levelled 
even, and the ſeeds ſhould be ſown thereon pretty thick, 
and let the earth be ſifted over them about an inch thick. 
This bed will require no other care than to be kept 
clean from weeds, and in dry weather refreſhed with 
water; and if the bed is much expoſed to the tun, it 
ſhould be ſhaded with mats in the day, In this bed let 
the plants remain till the ſecond autumn, when ſome 
beds muſt be prepared to tranſplant them in: theſe 
ſhould be of ſuch earth as the former, levelled, and 
cleared from weeds and roots. About the beginning of 
October the plants ſhould be removed, with as much 
earth as poſſible to their roots, and planted into thoſe 
beds, about five or fix inches each way, and watered. 
Here they may remain two years, taking care to _ 
them clean from weeds. In the ſpring the ground mu 
be ſtirred gently between them : after which they ſhould 
be tranſplanted either into a wer? at the diſtance of 
three feet, row from row, and eighteen inches aſunder 
in the rows: or into the places where they are to remain 
for good. | : 

In otder to have theſe trees aſpire in height, their 
under branches ſhould be taken off, eſpecially where 
they are inclined to grow out ſtrong : but they muſt not 
be kept too cloſely pruned, which would retard their 
growth; for all ever-greens do more or leſs abound with 
a reſinous juice, which is very apt to flow in hot 
weather, in ſuch plenty from the places which are 
wounded, as to render the trees weak and unhealthy. 

The more tender ſpecies of this genus are alſo propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the coun- 
tries where they grow naturally. | | 

The Bermudas Cedar and the Jamaica Juniper will 
not live through the winter in the open air of our 
climate; the ſeeds muſt therefore be ſown in pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed. When the plants 
come up, they muſt each be removed into a ſeparate 
pot, and after they have taken freſh root, they muſt by 
degrees be inured to the open air, but always obſerve to 
houſe them in winter. | 

The ſeeds of the reſt may be ſown as was directed for 
the hardier ſorts, When the plants come up they muſt 
be carefully weeded, and in dry weather ſhould be re- 
freſhed with 'water, which will greatly forward their 
growth ; the autumn following they ſhould have a little 
rotten tan laid between them to keep out the froſt. In 
this bed the plants may remain for two years, then they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into other beds for two years 
more, obſerving all the time to keep them clean from 
. weeds; and in winter lay a little freſh mulch upon the 
ſurface of the ground round their rovts, which will pre- 
vent the froſt from penetrating to them, and effectually 
preſerve them: for while the plants are young, they are 
liable to be injured by very hard froſts : but when they 
have attained” a greater ſtrength, they will reſiſt the 
ſevereſt cold of our climate, | 


After two years they ſhould be either removed into a 


nurſery, or tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main, always gbſerving to take them up carefully, other- 
wiſe they are ſubject to fail upon tranſplanting: and alſo 
to mulch the ground and water them, till they have 
taken root; aftcr which they will require no other care 
than to keep the ground cl:an about their roots, and to 
prune up their ide branches, to make them aſpire in 
height, — — —.— 
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JUPITER's BEARD, Barba Jovis, a ſpecies of 
Anthyllis. 

This is a ſhrub which often grows ten or twelve feet 
high. The leaves are hairy and very white, for which 
reaſon it is called by many Silver Buſh. The flowers 
are ſituated at the extremities of the branches, collected 


into ſmall heads; their colour is a bright yellow, and 


they appear in June, 
Culture of JuPITER's BEARD. | 

It is propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings: if by 
ſeeds they ſhould be ſown in the autumn, in pots filled 
with light earth, and placed under a frame in winter to 
protect them from froſt. The following ſpring the 
plants will riſe: and when they are ſtrong enough to 
remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſinall pot filled 
with light earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root : after which they may be 1 with 
other hardy exotic plants in a ſheltered ſituation, where 
they may remain till October, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the green- houſe, 

If it is propagated by euttings, they may be planted 
in pots during any of the ſummer months, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them till, they have taken root, after 
8 they may be treated as directed for the ſeedling 
plants. 

JUSSIQYA, a genus of plants, for which we have no 
Engliſh name: there are five ſpecies of it. 1. Upright 
hairy Juſſica, with four-leaved flowers on foot-flalks, 
and eight filaments in each. 2. Hairy Juſſicea, with an 
erect branching ſtalk, flowers having five petals, and 
ten ſtamina, which ſit cloſe to the ſtalks. 3. Smooth 
upright Juſſiœa, with four petals, and cight ſtamina to 
the flowers, which fit cloſe to the ſtalk, 4. Juſſica, 
with an upright, branching, ſmooth flalk, flowers 
having four petals, and eight ſtamina ſitting cloſe to the 
ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 5. Juſlicea, with a 
ſingle, upright, hairy ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, flowers 
which have five petals, and ten ſtamina ſitting cloſe to 
the ſtalk, 

The root of the firſt ſpecies is white, and hung with 
innumerable fibres. The ſtem is firm and almoſt woody: 
the height three feet, and the branches numerous. The 
main ſtem has the remains of four ridges, and the younger 
ſhoots are abſolutely ſquare, The bark is brown, with 
a tinge of red on the older parts, but on the younger it 
is pale: and the young ſhoots are lightly hairy. The 
leaves are numerous, and of an elegant form, oblong, 
moderately broad, undivided at the edges, and ſharp- 


pointed; they ſtand alternately on the branches, and 


they have very ſhort foot-ſtalks : thoſe on the extreme 
parts none; they are broadeſt toward the middle, and 
truly lanceolate, Their colour is a ſtrong green on the 
upper fide, and a faint or whitiſh green below: and 
they are lightly hairy, ſoft to the touch, and of a tender 
ſubſtance. 'The flowers ate ſmall and of a delicate 
yellow ; they ſtand in the boſoms of the leaves, the ru- 
diments of the fruit ſerving in the place of foot-ſtalks. 
Each flower has its cup: this ſtands together with it on 
the rudiment, and is ſmall], and compoſed of four little 


| oval pointed leaves, which couhere at the baſe, and re- 


main after the flower is fallen. The body of the flower 


open, and the filaments are eight: they are ſhort, and 
they have roundiſh buttons, he ſtyle is ſingle and 
ſlender, and its head is thick, and marked with five 
ridges. © The ſeed-veſſel is oblong, thick, crowned with 
the cup, and filled with numerous ſecds in ſeveral ſeries. 
It is this ſeed-veſſel, which throughout the whole time 
of the plants flowering, makes ſo conſpicuous a figure. 
It is an inch in length, and has the ridges flight, and 
the crown large. They are of a pale green at fiſt, af- 
terwards of a deep brown: and they. reſemble in this laſt 
condition'extremely, the common Clove Spice. 5 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica. This 
riſes with a hairy branching ſtalk two feet high, with 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alternate. The 
flowers are ſituated toward the ends of the branches, 
and fit cloſe to the ſtalks; they are compoſed of five large 


is compoſed of four roundiſh petals, which ſpread wide 
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with a ſmooth erect ſtalk, three feet high. The leaves 
are long, narrow, ſmooth, and ſpear-ſhaped, 'I he 
flowers are large and yellow. 

The fourth ſpecies grows near Carthagena. It has a 
branching ſmooth ſtalk, three feet high. The leaves 
are heart-ſhaped, and ſtar.d upon ſhort toot-ſtalks, The 
flowers arc ſmall, yellow, and compoſed of four petals. 

The fifth ſpecies is a native of La Vera Cruz, It riſes 
with fingle, upright, red, hairy channelled ſtatks, 
three feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
placed alternate, ſtanding nearer together than in any of 
the other forts, The flowers appear from the wings of 
the leaves on the upper part of the ſtalk, and are com- 
poſed of five large yellow petals. 

Culture of the JusSIOEA, 
All theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ſown early in the ſpring, on a moderate hot-bed. 


When the plants come up and are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where they 
thould be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new 
root, after which they ſhould have free air admitted to 
them every day, in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſcaſon. 

When the roots of the plants have filled theſe ſmall 
pots, they ſhould be tranſplanted into others, a fize 
larger ; and if the plants are too tall to ſtand under the 
frames of the hot-bed, they ſhould be removed into the 
bark-ſtove, where they may remain to flower, and per- 
fect their ſeeds; for when the plants riſe early in the 
ſpring, and are brought forward in hot beds, all the 
forts will flower and perfect their ſeeds the ſame year, 

JUSTICIA, a genus of plants, of which there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Juſticia, with oblong, oval, hairy 


leaves, fitting cloſe to ſtalks, and flowers growing in 


ſpikes from the ſides of the ſtalks, which are ſhrubby, 
2. Juſticia, with an erect branching ſtalk, having fix 
angles, oval leaves placed oppoſite, and wedge-ſhaped, 
ſmall leaves growing in cluſters. 3. Juſticia, with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, growing on foot- ſtalks, heart- 
ſhaped, acute-pointed bracteæ, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 4. 
Tree Juſticia, with oval, ſpear- ſhaped leaves, oval per- 
manent bracteæ, and a concave helmet to the flower; 
commonly called Malabar Nut. 5. Shrubby Juſticia, 
with entire, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, footſtalks having three 
flowers looking different ways, and bracteæ ſhorter 
than the empalement; commonly called Snap- tree. 6. 
Prickly Juſticia, with oblong, oval leaves, indented at 
their edges, and a ſhrubby branching ſtalk. 7. Tree 
Juſticia, with ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves, woolly on their 
under fide, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and ſpikes of 
flowers growing in cluſters, at the ends of the branches. 
8. Tree Juſticia, with ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves, oval 
pointed bracteæ, which fall off, and a reflexed helmet to 
the flowers. | 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
where it riſes with a ſhrubby brittle ſtalk five or fix feet 
high, and ſends out many branches. The leaves are 
oval, oblong, hairy, and placed oppoſite. At the wings 
of the leaves are placed the ſpikes of flowers; they are 


large, of a fine red colour, and are ſucceeded by pods 


about half an inch long. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the ſame place, Tt 
has an upright ſhrubby ſtalk, with ſix angles, which 
riſes from two to three feet high, dividing into many 
branches. The leaves are oval, and placed oppoſite. 
At each joint appear cluſters of ſmall wedge-ſhaped 
leaves, or bracteæ. The flowers are ſituated in ſmall 
ſpikes at the ends of the branches, fitting very cloſe 
among the leaves; they are compoſed of one petal, 
which has two lips: the upper lip is arched, bending 
over the lower, which is alſo a little reflexed, but both are 
entire. Their colour is a beautiful carmine: and they 


are ſucceeded by ſhort wedge-ſhaped capſules, opening 


lengthways, and incloſing two ſmall oval ſeeds. 
he third ſpecies, which is a native of Campeachy, 
riſes with a hairy, ſhrubby ſtalk, four or tive feet high, 


The third ſpecies is alſo a native of Jamaica. It riſes | 
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dividing into ſeveral branches, The leaves are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, and ſtand upon oppoſite foot-ſtalks, 
The flowers appear in looſe cluſters from the wings of the 
ſtalks, toward the ends of the branches: they are of a 
— red colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former 

Ort. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of the iſland of Ceylon, 
and has been long known in our gardens by the title of 
Malabar Nut. ſt riſes here with a ſtrong woody ſtem to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out man 
ſpreading branches. The leayes are oval, A 
ſix inches long, and three broad, and placed oppolite. 
The flowers are placed at the ends of the branches on 
ſhort ſpikes; their colour is white with ſome dark 
ſpots, but they are not ſucceeded by any ſeeds in 
England. 

The fifth ſpecies is a native of India, and riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk from three to four feet high, branching 
out on every {ide from the bottom, ſo as to form a kind 
of pyramid. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, Riff, 
entire, near two inches long, one third of an inch 
broad, of a deep green, and fanding oppoſite, At the 
baſe of the foot-ſtalks are ſituated cluſters of ſmaller 
leaves, of the.ſame ſh.pe and texture, The flowers ap- 
pear upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, from the ſides of the 
branches, each foot-ſtalk ſupporting one,, two, or three 
white flowers, with long empalements, theſe are tuc- 
ceeded by oblong ſeed- veſſels, which when ripe, caſt 
out their ſeeds with great elaſticity, from whence it had 
the appellation of Snap- tree. 

The ſixth ſpecies is a native of Jamaica. It riſes 
with many ſhrubby flender ſtalks, about five feet high, 
ſending out branches on every ſide, which are covered 
with a whitiſh bark. The leaves are ſmall, oval, ob- 
long, and are placed oppoſite. Under the leaves, at 
every joint, are placed two ſharp thorns. "The flowers 
appear ſingly at the wings of the leaves; they are ſmall, 
of a pale red colour ; and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
orte. : 

The ſeventh ſpecies, which is a native of Campeachy, 
riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem twenty feet high, divid- 
ing into many crooked irregular branches, covered with 
a light brown bark, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, 
near four inches long, two broad, and apr. on their 
under fide with a ſoft down. The flowers grow in ſpikes 
at the ends of the branches; three, four, or five of theſe 
ſpikes ariſing from the ſame point, the middle ſpike be- 
ing near three inches long, and the others about half 
woe length, The flowers, are ſmall and their colour is 
white, 

Tue eighth ſpecies grows naturally at Malabar, and 
in Ceylon. It riſes with a ftrong woody ſtem ten or 
twelve feet high, dividing into many branches. The 
leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, five inches long, two 
and a half broad, of a Jucid green and placed oppoſite, 

The flowers grow in very long ſpikes from the ends 
of the branches; their colour is greeniſh, with a ſhade 
of blue. RENT els 4 | 
1 Culture of the Jus ricra. 

The three firſt ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, in ſmall pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark. The 
ſeeds of this plant frequently lay a year in the ground, 
ſo that the pots muſt not be diſturbed, if the plauts do 
not come up the ſame 7. ; but in the winter ſhould be 
kept in the ſtove, and the ſpring following plunged in- 
to a freſh hot - bed, which, if the ſceds were good, will 
bring up the plants. When they are about two inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſma]l pot, and plunged in the hot- 
bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them till they 
have taken new root; after which, they ſhould have aig 
admitted to them 557 day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon, and duly - Watered in hot weather. 

As the plants advance, in their growth, they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger pots. "The ſecond ſpecies is an an— 
nual, and the plants ſhould always remain in the hot-bed, 
being careful to let them have a due proportion of air in 
warm weather, that they may be brought as faſt as poſ- 

üble 


5 
ſible in the ſpring; for if the plants do not flower early 
they will not produce good ſeeds in England. | 

The ficſt and third forts ſhould remain in the hot-bed 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, if there is room under the 

laſſes without their being ſcorched, but at Michaelmas 
they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and plunged in- 
to the bark-bed, where they muſt remain during the 
winter ſeaſon. | | 

The following ſummer theſe plants will flower, and 
abide ſeyeral years, but rarely produce good ſeeds in Eu- 
rope. 

The fourth ſpecies may be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in pots in June or July, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, will take root: they muſt 
be ſhaded from the ſun, and if the external air is ex- 
cluded from them, they will ſuccecd better than when 
it is admitted, 

It may alſo be propagated by laying down the young 
branches, which will ar root in one year, and ſhould 
then be put each into a ſeparate pot, and placed in the 
ſhade till they have taken new root; when they may be 
removed to a ſheltered fituation during the ſummer, and 
in the autumn they muſt be placed in the green-houſe, 
and treated in the ſame manner as Orange-trees, only 
allowing them more water. 

The fifth ſpecies is propagated by cuttings during any 
of the ſummex months, which ſhould be planted in pots, 
and plunged into-a very moderate hot-bed, where they 
muſt be ſhaded from the ſun. In about two months 
they muſt be eradually inured to bear the open air, into 
which they ſhould be removed, placing them in a ſhel- 
tered fituation, where they may ſtay till autumn ; but 
if they take root early in the ſummer, it will be proper 
to ſeparate them each into a ſingle ſmall pot, ſetting 
them in the ſhade till they have taken new root, after 
which they may be placed as before directed : but when 
it is late in the ſealon before they take root, it will be 
better to let them remain in the ſame pots till the fol- 
lowing ſpring. : 

In winter theſe plants muſt be placed in a warm 

reen-houſe, or in a moderate warm ſtove, for they are 
impatient of cold and damp, nor will they thrive in too 
much warmth ; they will often require water in winter, 


but it muſt be given them very moderately. In ſummer | 


they muſt be removed into the open air, but ſhould have 
a warm ſheltered ſituation,” and in warm weather they 
muſt have plenty of water. | 

The ſixth, ſeventh, and 
by ſeeds, in the ſame manner as the three firſt, and muſt 
be treated in the ſame way, eſpecially while they are 

oung, but afterward the eighth ſort may be more hardi- 
y treated. : Fr | n SETT Os e 

The eighth ſpecies may alſo be propagated by cuttings 
in tne ſame manner as the fifth; and when the plants are 
two cr three years old, they will thrive in a moderate de- 
gree of warmth in winter, and in ſummer they may be 
placed abroad for two months in the warmeſt ſeaſon 
of the year; but they ſhould have a warm ſhel- 
tered ſituation, and when the nights begin to grow cold, 
they muſt be removed ihto the ſtove, but they muſt have 
free air admitted to them at all times when the weather 
is warm. 

The ſixth and ſeventh ſpecies ſhould conſtantly remain 
in the bark-ſtove, and require the ſame treatment as other 
tender plants from the warmeſt countries. 

IVY-TREE, Hedera, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the pentandria monogynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Ivy-tree with oval and 
lobed leaves, or the great common Ivy. 2. Ivy-Iree 
with five. oval, ſawed leaves, growing together, com- 
monly called the Virginia Creeper, 

The firſt fort grows naturally in moſt parts of Europe, 
particularly in England, where, when it meets any 


neighbouring ſupport, it riſes to a great height; it may 


be trained up to ſtems, or ſuffered to remain climbers to 
cover walls, pales, &c. While the ſtalks of this plant 
trail either on the ground, or walls, or any other ſup- 
port, they do not produce flowers; but when the 
branches get above their ſupport they produce flowers at 


eighth ſpecies are propagated 


— — 


the end of every ſhoot. 


1 


- The ſecond ſort is a native of North America“ and is 
cultivated in our gardens chiefly to plant againſt walls or 
high buildings to cover them; which thele plants will 
do in a ſhort time; for they often ſhoot twenty feet in 
one year, 18 * 
| Culture of the Ivy-TREE. | 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by its trailng branches 
which put out roots their whole length. Theſe branches 
being cut off and planted, will grow in almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation; "They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are tipe. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by cuttings which, 
if planted in autumn, on a ſhady border, will take root, 
and, by the autumn following, be fit to plant where 
they are deſigned to remain. | 

IXIA, a genus of plants for which we have no Eng- 
liſh name. 1. Ixia with ſword-ſhaped leaves, and 
flowers ſtanding diſtant. 2. Ixia with flowers growing 
in heads, and ragged ſheaths, - 3. Ixia with ſword-ſhap- 
ed, hairy, veined 1-aves, and flowers growing in ſpikes 
at the ends of the ſtalks, 4. Ixia with narrow, ſword- 
ſhaped Jeaves. and flowers proceeding from the ſides and 
tops of the ſtalks. 5. Ixia with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and flowers growing in a corymbus terminating 
the ſtalk. 6. Ixia with narrow, ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
flowers placed alternate, and ſtalks bearing bulbs at the 
joints. 7. Ixia with ſword-ſhaped leaves. 8. Ixia 
with narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves, and ſeffile flowers 
growing in ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks. g. Ixia with 
ſmooth ſword-ſhaped leaves, flowers placed diſtant alter- 
nately, and pointed petals which ſpread open. 

All theſe ſpecies are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The root of the firſt is thick, fleſhy, and di- 
vided into joints of a yellowifh colour, ſending out many 
hbres. 'The ſtalk, which riſes to the height of three or 
four feet, is thick, ſmooth, and jointed. The leaves 
are a foot long, and one inch broad, having ſeveral longi- 
tudinal furrows, they embrace the ſtalks with their bale, 
and end in acute points. The upper part of the ſtalk 
divides into two ſmaller, with a footſtalk riſing between 
them, which ſupports one flower: the ſmaller branches 
divide again in the ſame manner into footſtalks, which 
are two inches long, and each ſuſtaining one flower, 
compoſed of fix equal petals, of a yellow within, va- 
riegated with dark red fpots; and of an orange colour 
without. Theſe appear in July and Auguft, and in 
warmeſt ſeaſons are ſucceeded by ſeeds, 

The ſecond ſpecies riſes no more than three or four 
inches high. The leaves are narrow and veined. The 
flowers are ſmall, and grow on a downy head on the top 
of the ſtalk; they make very little appearance ſo are 
only preſerved in botanic gardens for the fake of varie- 
ty. | 
The third ſpecies has a bulbous root a little compreſ- 
ſed, covered. with a red ſkin, from which riſe five or ſix 
ſword-ſhaped leaves about four inches long, hairy with 
leveral longitudinal furrows, they embrace each other at 
their baſe, and between them is placed the flower-ſtalk, 
which rifes ſix or eight inches high, naked to the top, 
and terminated by a cluſter of flowers, each having a 
ſpatha or hood which dries and is permanent. The 
flowers, which are of a deep blue, are ſucceeded b 
roundiſh three-cornered ſeed-veſſels with three cells, fiſ- 
led with roundiſh feeds. | 

The fourth ſpecies. has a ſmall, round, bulbous root, 
from which riſe four or five narrow ſword- ſhaped leaves 
about ſeven inches long, between theſe come out a ver 
ſlender round ſtalk, about ten inches long; on the ſide 
of which is ſituated one or two "cluſters of flowers, 
ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, and at the top of it the 
flowers grow in a looſe ſpike; they are of a fine white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies. ; 

The root of the fifth ſpecics is oval, bulbous, and a 
little compreſſed, from this come three or four narrow, 
thin, {word-ſnaped leaves, near a foot long. The 
flower-ſta}k riſcs a little above the leaves ; it is very flen- 


der, naked, and terminated by a round cluſter of fioweis 
| compoſed of ſix large, cblong, concave petals, of a deep 
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= colour each having a large black ſpot at their 
aſe. It flowers early in May, and the ſeeds ripen the 
latter end of June. 

The ſixth ſpecies has narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
riſing from the root, about ſeven inches long. The 


ſtalk is near a foot and a half high, and one leaf is placed 


at each of the lower joints, of the ſame ſhape with the 
others, but ſmaller; theſe embrace the ſtalk with their baſe 
and ſtand eret. The upper part of the ſtalk is adorned 
with flowers compoſed of ſix oblong, oval, whitiſh pe- 
tals, having a blue ſtripe on their outſide ; theſe are 
placed alternate on the ſtalk, which is bent at each 
joint where the flowers ſtand ; they have three ſhort ſta- 
mina, which are joined at their baſe, terminated by 
long, flat, erect ſummits ; the germen is ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting a long ſlender ſtyle, crowned by 
a trifid ſtigma. The germen afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh capſule with three cells, filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds, 

The ſeventh ſpecies has ſhorter and broader leaves 
than the ſixth. The ſtalk is ſlender and furrowed, at 
each of the lower joints is placed one leaf, of the ſame 
ſhape with the former, embracing the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers grow toward the tops of the ſtalks 


at two or three inches diſtance, each ſtalk ſupports two 


and ſometimes three pale yellow flowers, which are com- 
poſed of ſix ſpear-ſhaped petals an inch and a half long; 
theſe are ſucceeded by round capſules with three cells, 
filled with round ſeeds, | 7, Ne 

The eighth ſpecies has very ſmall, round, bulbous 
roots from which riſe four long, flender, graſs like 
leaves, of a deep green colour between theſe is ſituated 


the ſtalk, which riſes a foot and a half high. The 


flowers adorn the top of the ſtalk ; and their colour is 
white, and they are ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies 
but ſmaller ; they are ſucceeded by ſmall, round, ſeed- 
veſſels with three cells, each containing two or three 
round ſeeds. | ; 316 

The ninth ſpecies has a round, compreſſed, bulbous 
root, from which rife three or four broad ſword-ſhaped 
leaves a foot and a half long. The ſtalk riſes two feet 
high, and on this the flowers are placed alternately ; 
they are much larger than thoſe. of: the former ſpecies ; 
and of a beautiful red colour, compoſed of fix equa! 
petals which ſpread open, they are ſucceeded by an 
oval capſule with three cells, including ſeveral round 
ſeeds. | 

Culture of the IxIA. | 
The firſt ſpecies may be propagated either by ſeeds or 


parting of the roots: it by ſeeds they ſhould. be ſown in 
pots ſoon after they ripe, and plunged into an old hot- 


bed, -under a frame : in ſpring the plants will come up, 
when they ſhould be inured to the open air by degrees, 
and in ſummer wholly expoſed to it. The following au- 
tumn they muſt be ſeparated ; ſome of the plants may 
be ſet in a warm border, where they live through the win- 
ter very well, if it is mild; but in very levere froſt 
they ſhould be covered with tan, to protect them from 
It. | 

The reſt may be planted in pots, and ſheltered under a 
common frame during the winter. 

In the ſpring, before the plants ſhoot, is the proper 
time for parting the roots, but this ſhould not be done 
oftener than every third year, for when they are fre- 
quently parted, they mou weak, and flower badly, All 
the other ſpecies multiply very faſt by off- ſets, ſo that 
when once obtained, there will be no longer occaſion to 
raiſe them from ſeeds. Theſe plants will not live in the 
open air of our climate in the winter, ſo the off-ſets 
ſhould be planted in pots, and at that ſeaſon placed un- 
der a frame, but in mild weather the free air muſt be ad- 
mitted to them. Care ſhould be taken to protect 
them from mice who are very fond of their roots. 

IXORA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among 
the tetrandia monogynia. He diſtinguiſhes ſeveral ſpecies 
of this genus, but the moſt beautiful of theſe, and the 
culture. of which the gardener will find a ſufficient 
direction for that of all the reſt, is Ixora with oval 


AK 


| Jeaves which partly embrace the ſtalk, or the Crimſon 


Ixora, 

The root is long, and penetrates to a great depth in 
the earth, and is brown on the outſide, = within, and 
tull 'of juice. The main ſtems are of a duſky purpliſh 
brown hue; and the young ſhoots grey. The leaves 
ſtand in pairs, and are large and is id thoſe on the 
lower part of the branches have ſhort footſtalks, thoſe on 
the upper none: and of theſe laſt, ſuch as ſtand neareſt 
at the baſe: they are of an oval form, and firm ſub- 
ſtance. Their colour on the upper ſide is a fine ſtron 
browniſh green, bright and ſhining; and on the under 
ſide more pale and dead, The flowers crown the tops of 
all the branches in large tufts, and they are of a glow. 
ing crimſon, and afterwards paler, and as they fade yel- 
lowiſh; they have no ſcent, Each flower has its cup, 
whieh is formed of a ſingle piece, cut into four parts at 
the edge, and permanent. The flower is formed of 
a ſingle petal, tubular at the baſe, and cut into four parts 
at the edge. The tube is very long and ſlender, and is 
of the ſame crimſon with the reſt, of the flower; this 
gives a ſingular aſpect to the whole, and each flower ſeems 
to have its long ſlender footſtalk: the four parts unite at 
the head of this tube, and are therefore nothing more than 
ſegments. Theſe ſegments are oval, flat, and expanded, 
The filaments are four; they are very ſhort and crooked, 
and they are placed in the diviſions of the flower, and 
crowned with oblong buttons. The ſtyle is ſingle, and 
of the length of the tube; it riſes from a round rudiment 
in the baſe of the cup, and is. crowned with a head ſplit 
into two parts. The fruit is a roundiſh berry, and di- 
vided into cells; in each of which are two ſeeds, an- 
gular on one ſide and convex on the other. | 

Culture of the Crimſon IxORA. | 

It is a native of the warmeſt parts of: Aſia, and Ame- 


rica; and with us will never ſhew its full beauty,. unleſs 


it he allowed the advantage of the ſtove. | 
The method of propagating the ſhrub ſhould be by 
layers: the ſeeds never ripen perfectly in cold climates, 
and there is great uncertainty in getting them in a grow - 
ing condition, from the Indies, but the firſt raiſing of 
the Brad muſt be from theſe, when they can be ob- 
tained, | . | 

The feeds ſhould be brought over in the berries and as 
ſoon as received in England they ſhould be ſhook out up- 
on' a papered ſhelf, and turned every day to harden : 
after this they are to be tied up in paper bags, and ſo kept 
till ſpring. 

In the beginning of March fill a pot of ſome of the 
light compott, ſcatter the ſeeds upon this, and fift over 
them hali an inch of the ſame mould. Set the pot up 
to the rim in a bark-bed, and once in three days the 
mould muſt be very lightly watered : when a good plant 
has thus been once obtained, the layers. are the right 


practice. | 
In March, two or three boxes of rich compoſt ſhould 
be placed about the ſhrub, and raiſed to ſuch a height, 
that a branch may be eaſily. brought down to each. 
This is to be Jaid in the uſual manner, ſecuring it well 
in its place, and let it be frequently refreſhed with water. 
The warmth of che air, and the moiſture added to the 
vegetative vigour of the tree, will make them ſoon take 
root. In June they will be ready to take off from the 
old plant; and they muſt then be planted with care in 
ſeparate pots : they muſt be ſhaded and watered till they 
have taken root, and they will afterwards require no 
more care than that beſtowed on other ſtove plants. 
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ALMIA, a genus of plants for which there is 
no Engliſh name, and only two ſpecics. 1. Kal- 
mia with oval leaves, and flowers growing in bunches 


terminating 


Ki 

terminating the branches. 2. Kalmia, with ſpear- 

ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in round bunches 

on the ſides of the ſtalks, 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of ſeveral parts of North- 
America, where it riſes from ſix to twelve feet high, 
dividing into many ligneous branches, covered with a 
dark grey bark; they are generally crooked and irre- 
gular, but are cloſely garniſhed with {tiff leaves about 
three inches long and one broad, of a lucid green, 
ſtanding upon ſlender foot-ſtalks; the flowers grow in 
looſe bunches at the end of the branches, upon 
long foot-ſtalk; they are of one petal, with a ſhort 
tube, which ſpreads open at the top, where it is cut 
into five angles; the flowers are of a bright red 
colour when they firſt open, but afterwards fade to a 
bluſh or peach bloom colour; theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh, compreſſed ſeed-veſſels, crowned by the per- 
manent ſtyle, divided into five cells, which are filled 
with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Penſylvania, 
where it riſes four or fo feet high. The leaves of this 
ſort are about two inches long, and half an inch broad 
in the middle: they are ſtiff, of a lucid green, and ſtand 
oppoſite : ſometimes they are by pairs at each joint, and 
at others there are four, two on each fide, ſtanding upon 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks; the flowers come out in cluſters 
on every fide the ſtalks: they are of a beautiful red 
colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt fort, but 
ſmaller; they are ſucceeded by ſhort, roundiſh, com- 
preſſed capſules, with five cells, crowned by the per- 
manent ſtyle, and filled with very ſmall feeds. This 
ſhrub in its native country, continues flowering moſt 
part of ſummer. 
| Culture of the KALMIA. 

Both theſe ſorts multiply by their creeping roots in 
their native ſoil: and where they have ſtood unremoved 
a conſiderable time, they put out ſuckers in great plenty; 
and as theſe plants which come from ſuckers, are much 
more likely to produce others than thoſe which are raiſed 
from ſeeds, and will flower much ſeoner, ſo the plants 
ſhould not be removed, but encouraged to ſpread their 
roots, whereby they may be propagated ; they love a 
moiſt, light, boggy ſoil, in which they will thrive and 
flower. | ; 

KATRIN, or CATKIN. See CArEkIN. 

- KEEL, Carina. See PAPILIONAcREOVUs. 
KEMPFERIA, according to Linnæus a ſpecies of 

Verbena, but conſidered by other authors as a diſtinct 
nus. 

This plant is a native of the Eaſt-Indies. The roots 
are divided into ſeveral fleſhy tubers, which are ſome- 
times jointed, and grow about four or five inches long. 
The leaves are oval, about four inches long, and two 
broad, without foot-ſtalk, growing cloſe to the root. 
Between theſe leaves the flowers are produced ſingly, 
having no foot-ſtalks, but are cloſely embraced by the 
leaves; they are of a delicate white, with a bright 
prune Rernngy but they are not ſucceeded by fruit in 

ngland, : 
1 Culture of the KEMPFERIA, 

It is propagated by parting the roots, and the beft 
time for this is in ſpring, juſt before they begin to put 
out their leaves. They ſhould be planted in pots filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a bark-ſtove, 
where they muſt always remain. The leaves decay in 
autumn, and care ſhould be taken not to give them too 
much water while they are in this inactive Tate. 

KET MIA, a ſpecies of Hibifcus. See Hipiscvs. 
KIDNEY- Bean. See Kidney-BEAN. 
KIGGELARIA, a genus of plants, which has no 

Engliſh name, and only one known ſpecies. 

t is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, where. it 
riſes to a middling ſtature. The branches are covered 
with a ſmooth bark, which is at firſt green, but after- 
wards changes to a purpliſh colour. The leaves are 
about three inches long, and one broad, of a light 

reen, ſawed on their edges, and ſtand upon ſhort foot- 
flalks alternately. The flowers appear in cluſters from 


the ſides of the branches, hanging downward : they are | 
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of an herbaceous white colour. The male flowers fall 
away as ſoon as their farina is ſhed; but the female 
flowers are ſucceeded by globular fruit, about the ſize of 
a common red cherry, with a rough cover of a thick 
conſiſtence, opening in four parts at the top, to each of 
which adhere many ſmall angular ſeeds. 

Culture of the KIOGELARIA. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings. In May, juſt 
before the plants begin to ſhoot, theſs ſhould be ſet in 
pots, and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, cover- 
ing them cloſe with a glaſs to exclude the air, and always 
obſerve to ſhade them from the noon ſun, and they 
ſhould have a little water after planting. 

When they begin to get ſtrength, they ſhould be re- 
moved each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and ſhaded till 
car 4 have taken freſh root, after which they may be ex- 
poſed to the air in a ſheltered ſituation till Auguſt, 
when they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and 
treated in the manner of other green-houſe plants, 

KING's SPEAR, Aſphodelus. See the article Aspho— 
DELUS. X 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, a piece of ground laid out 
for the cultivation of ſruit, herbs, pulſe, and other vege- 
tables uſed in the kitchen. See the article GARDEN. 
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ABIAT E, is a term applied to ſuch flowers as 
have lips; or a labiated flower is an irregular mo- 
nopetalous flower, divided into two lips. 
AB URNUM, a ſpecies of Cytiſus. See the article 
CyT1sUs. 

LABYRINTH, a winding, mazy walk between 
hedges, through a wood or wilderneſs, The chief aim 
is to make the walks ſo perplexed and intricate, that a 
perſon may loſe himſelf in them, and meet with as great 
a number of diſappointments as poſſible. They are 
rarely to be met wiih, except in great and noble gardens, 
as Verſailles, H2mpton-court, &c. 

There are two ways of making them ; the firſt is 
with ſingle hedges: this method has been praCtiſed in 
England : and theſe may, indeed, be beſt, where there 
is but a ſmall ſpot of ground allowed for making them : 
but where there is ground enough, the double is moſt 
eligible. Thoſe made with double hedges, with a con- 


much better than ſingle ones; this is the manncr of 
making them in France and other places: of all which 
that of Verſailles is allowed to be the nobleſt of its kind 
in the world. It is an error to make them too narrow, 
for that makes it neceſſary to keep the hedges cloſe clipt : 
but if according to the forzign practice, they are made 
wider, they will not ſtand in nced of it. The walks are 
made with gravel, uſually ſet with Hornbeams: the 
pali ſades ought to be ten, twelve, or fourteen feet high: 
the Hornbeam ſhould be kept cut, and the walks rolled. 
LADIES MANTLE, Althemilla, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the tetrandria monegynia, and 
of which there are three ſpecies. 1, Ladies Mantle, 
with lobated leaves; or the common Ladies Mantle. 
2. Ladies Mantle, with finger-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 3. 
Ladies Mantle, with five ſmooth leaves, growing at a 
joint, and cut into many ſegments. | 
Theſe plants have perennial roots, and annual ſtalks, 
The firſt grows naturally in paſture-lands in this, and 
in moſt other countries in Europe. The ſecond is a 
native of the mountainous parts of Europe; and the 
third grows naturally in Sweden, Lapland, and other 


cold countries. 
Culture 


ſiderable thickneſs of wood between them, are eſteemed 
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CAD Culture of the Ladies MAN TIE. : 

Theſe plants are eafily propagated by parting of their 
roots, or ſowing their ſceds in autumn. They ſhould 
have a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, and be kept 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they require, 

LAD!ES-FINGER, or KIDNEY-VETCH, An- 
thyllis, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus among the 
diadelphia decandria, and of which there are nine ſpecies. 
1. Herbaceous Ladies-finger, with leaves four times 
winged, and flowers growing from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, 2. Herbaceous Ladies-finger, with unequal 
winged leaves, and double heads, 3. Herbaceous 
Ladies-finger, with equal winged leaves, terminated b 
heads of flowers. 4. Herbaceous Ladies-finger, wit 
unequal winged leaves, and ſingle heads of flowers. 5. 
Herbaceous Ladies-finger, with leaves divided into 
three parts, and priſmatic cups growing in bunches, and 
of the length of the pods. 6. Shrubby Ladies-finger, 
with equal winged leaves, and flowers growing in heads. 
7. Shrubby Ladies-finger, with unequal leaves, growing 
three at a joint, and GY cups growing from the 
ſides. 8. Shrubby Ladies-finger, with ſeſſile leaves, 
growing three at a joint, and naked cups. 9. Shrubby 
prickly Ladies-finger, with ſimple leaves. | 

The firſt, fourth, and fifth ſpecies are annual plants, 
end natives of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. The ſecond 
ſpecies grows naturally in the north parts of Europe; and 
the third is a native of France and Switzerland ; they 
are both perennial plants. The ſixth is alſo a native of 
Switzerland, 
Spain, and the eighth grows naturally in Greece, 

The three firſt ſpecies are propagated by feeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in April upon a bed of light earth. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned to 


the diſtance of two feet, and kept clean from weeds, | 


which is all the culture they require. 

The ſecond and third ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown either in autumn or ſpring. 
When the plants are come up, let them be kept clean 
from weeds, thinned where they grow too cloſe, and in 
autumn tranſplanted to the places in which they are to 
remain. | 

The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth ſpecies are 
propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings. The ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in autumn, in pots filled with light earth, and 
placed under a frame in winter to ſcreen them from the 
froſt. When the plants will bear it, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſmall pot, filled as the former, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root ; 
after which they may be treated like other hardy exotics 
till October, when they muſt be taken into ſhelter. - 

The cuttings may be planted during any of the ſum- 
mer months, and watered and ſhaded till they have taken 
root; after which they may be planted in pots, and 
treated like the ſeedling plants. | | 

LADIES SLIPPER, Cypriped:um, a genus of plants 


ranged by Linnæus among the gynandria diandria, and 


of which there are three ſpecies; the culture of the 
following will be a ſufficient direction for that of the 


other two; wiz. Fibrous-rooted Ladies Slipper, with 
oval, and ſpear-pointed leaves growing on the ſtalk, 
This plant is a native of England, and ſeveral other 
parts of Europe, The root is irregular, oblong, and 
creeps beneath the ſurface: it is of a blackiſh colour, 
and hung with innumerable fibres; marked on the ſur- 


face with the impreſſions of decayed ſtalks, and ſwoln 


at the extremities with buds of new anes. The leaves 
are oblong, broad, and firm. Their colour 1s an ele- 
gant green, and they have high ribs running lengthways. 
The ſtalk is ten inches high, round, upright, and of a 
pale green, often ſtained with red at the baſe. The 
leaves on this are like thoſe from the root, a little hairy, 
as is alio the ſtalk. In its wild ſtate the plant uſually 
produces only a ſingle flower, which terminates the 
ſtalk, but in gardens, and where nature greatly favours 
it elſewhere, there will be two, One always terminat- 
ing the ſtalk ; the other riſing from the boſom af the 
leaf next under it, on a long tender foot-ltalk, © Theſe 


The ſeventh and ninth are natives of 


LN 4D | 
are large, and in colour partly yellow, and partly purple: 
the flipper as it is called being yellow; the reſt tinged 


with crimſon, but theſe colours are not certain, white 
often getting in among them, and ſometimes the purple 


or crimſon becoming univerſal. What has been firſt 
deſcribed, as it is the moſt natural, is alſo the moſt ele- 
gant ſtate of the plant. This flower, in place of, a cup, 
has that kind of defence called the ſpatha or ſcabbard : 
the flower itſelf is compoſed of four petals and its ſingu- 
lar nectarium: this is the piece called the ſlipper, and 
as it is the moſt peculiar, is alſo the largeſt part of the 
flower. The petals are long, narrow, and placed in 
form of a croſs; the upper and under ones are longer 
than thoſe 8 ſideways : the two ſide petals are hairy 
on the inſide, which gives it a velvety hue, and adds 
greatly to the beauty of the flower, From the baſe of 
the loweſt petal riſ-s the nectarium or flipper; this is of 
the ſhape and bigneſs of a pigeon's egg ; tender, mem- 
branacecus, and hollow. The colour is naturally a 
pale yellow, but with good culture it will glow perfect 
old; and on the 4 A ſide it is marked with a few 
ong veins of purple, but tinctured a little with crimſon. 
This is all the red natural to the flipper part; but ſome- 
times from the luxuriance of nature, or of ill directed 
culture it ſpreads over the whole, The ſlipper is round- 
ed and obtuſe at the end; and toward the baſe it has an 
opening which ſhews it ſomewhat hairy within. - This 
gives it the air of a coarſe ſlipper, or rather of a wooden 
ſhoe. The opening is defended by a kind of lip, doubled, 
and very fingular, The upper part is white, ſprinkled 
with purple ſpots; the under thicker, greeniſh, and 
ſpotted at the ſides with black. The filaments are only 
two, and they are very minute; but they are ſufficient- 
'y conſpicuous from their upright buttons. Theſe are 
efended by the upper lip of the nectarium or ſlipper; 
but, that raiſed a little, they become very obvious. The 
rudiment of the fruit is long and twiſted, and its ſtyle 
very ſhort, and fixed to the upper lip of the nectarium, 
terminated by a faint ſtigma, 1295 
Culture of the LADIES SLIPPER, 

This plant is propagated either by ſeeds or parting the 
roots, The ſeeds muſt be ſaved from the ſtrongeſt plants 
and ſown in the following compoſt, * | 55 8 

Mix equal parts of earth from a rich upland paſture; 
river-mud, and the mellow ſoil from under an old wood- 
pile; to a load of this add a buſhel of ſand; and dig in 
a good quantity of fallen Beech-leaves, the ſweepings of 
a garden. 

Throw up this into a heap, and let it lie all winter 
and a great part of the ſucceeding ſummer ; tnrning it 
often, and ſprinkling the heap with water. Thus all 
will rot mellow, and mix perfectly together, 

Let a piece of ground be dug up facihg the ſouth- 
weſt, well-ſhaded and among trees; take out the mould 
a ſpades depth and Jay the compoſt in its place, Draw 
lines lengthways and acroſs at a foot diſtance; and in the 
centre of each ſquare open a hole, and plant one root 
with its ball of earth. * | 

When theſe are in, ſcatter the ſeeds upon the ſurface ; - 
and cover all one inch deep with fallen Beech leaves. 
The roots in general will live, and a good part of them 
will flower; but theſe will by degrees grow weaker and 
decay. A great quantity of ſeeds will produce but a 
few plants, but theſe will be laſting; they muſt be 
left ſtanding where they riſe. , The whole care of the 
plant is this: all ſpring they muſt be kept clear from 
weeds, beeween them muſt be covered with beech leaves. 
As they ſhoot leaves or ftalks they muſt be frequently 
watcred ; and at the approach of winter the whole bed 
muſt be covered with leaves again. In this manner tho? 
the tranſplanted roots by degrees decay, the ſeedlings will 


or CUCKOW FLOWER, 


| flouriſh laſtingly. 


LADIES SMOCK, 


Cardamine, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus among 
the retradignamia filignoſa, and of which there are fifteen 
ſpecies; as almoſt all of them are natives of this coun- 
try, and not above one or two ever admitted into gar- 
dens, it will be unneceſſary to deſcribe more than the 

Double 


+ 
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Double Ladies Smock, which is a beautiful variety of | 


the Common Ladies Smock of our meadows. Wi 
Tae root is thick and furniſhed with innumerable 
long fibres. The ſtalk is round, - upright, and a foot or 
more in height, reddiſh at the bottom, and of à dark 
green upwards. The leaves ate long and pinnated 
their colour is a freſli and lively green; and the pinnæ 
are oblong, narrow, pointed, and of a tender ſubſtance, 
their footſtalks are often reddiſh, and the main ſtalk 
, tinged with the ſame colour where they are inſerted. 
The flowers are of the breadth of a ſhilling, ſwelling 
into roundneſs from a ſmall baſe, and formed in the man- 
ner of a double roſe, of innumerable petals placed in ſe- 
veral ſeries ;' theſe are narrow at their baſe, broader to 
the extremity; and there frequently waved and curled 
along the edge. Their colour is ſnow- white, and in 
this tate they make a very delicate appearance. The 
fruit or ſeed- veſſel is a pod. In the fingle and natural 
ſtate of the plant, the flower is compoſed of four petals, 
placed croſs- ways; and has a cup formed of four oval 
leaves." The petals have very flender bottoms, :: longer 
than che leaves of the cup. The filaments in the centre 
of the flower ate ſix; and of thoſe four are longer, and 
two ſhorter: they have all oblong, little, and heart- 
like buttons. The rudiment of the pod ſupports the 
ſtigma without any intermediate ſtyle 3. and the pod 
which follows is flender, and formed ' ofiitwo. valves, 
which ſeparate when it is ripe, and roll back. The ſeeds 
are roundiſh}s, 93k 1 in 99 * 
3 i Culture'of the Double Lapies SMo . 
This is one of the hardy plants which bear all ſeaſons 
in our open borders, and require little care or culture: 
but unleſs a peculiar place be choſen for it, the plant 
will pine, and the flowers never have half their natural 
Tyne gardener muſt therefore fix upon a low part of 
the garden, where wet —_— lodges, and where there 
is not too much ſun, Then Jet him dig out the mould, 
and put in its place a compoſt made of rich black mea- 
dow earth, and one fourth part of dung, from an old 
Melon-bed; with this let him mix a ſmall quantity of 
comftrfand yt ol og 2557 110; 1 Do N 1 
In autumn let him part the roots of this plant gathered 
wild, if: there be any double ones near; if not, let him 
procure ſome roots parted from another ſtock : let theſe 
be planted at ten inches diſtance, and covered one inch 
with the mould. Nothing more need be done than 
keeping the Ons clear ou weeds, The plant will 
lower early the ſucceeding year, and increaſe abundant- 
. ai i borate nate ual? ans 08 ono! 
. : LANIGEROUS PLAN'TS, ſuch as bear a woolly or 
'downy ſubſtance. —» | s | | 
LANTANA, the name of botaniſts, for a plant, 
called in Engliſh the American Viburnum; ranged by 
Linnæus among the did) n imia angioſpermia, and of which 
tere are ſeven ſpecies. 1. Lantana with branched and 


naked ſtalks, leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers in um 


bellated heads, or Scarlet Lantana, commonly called 
Camara. 2. Lantana with leaves placed by threes round 
the ſtalk, and oblong imbricated ſpikes, 3. Lantana 
with leaves placed oppoſite, a ſmooth ſtalk, and oblong 
ſpikes. 4. Lantana with leaves placed oppoſite, a 
branching prickly ſtalk, and umbellated flowers growing 
on heads. 5. Lantana with alternate leaves, and ob- 
Jong ſpikes. 6. Lantana with alternate leaves, and 
flowers growing in bunches. 7. Lantana with alter- 
nate ſeſſile leaves, and flowers growing ſingly. _ 

The fix firſt ſpecies are ſhrubby. plants, and natives 
of South America, and the ſeventh of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Among theſe, none merits our attention ſo much 
as the firſt ſpecies. 1 

It is a handſome ſhrub of four feet high, and ſome- 
times more. I he root is covered with a whitiſh bark, 
and hung about with fibres, "The main ſtem has a rough, 
-greyiſh, brown bark, and is irregular in ſhape: The 
young ſhoots are tender, downy, angulated,/ and oſten 
reddiſh. The leaves pleaſe the eye both by their for 
and diſpoſition. They are broad at the baſe, ſerrated, a 
the edges, ſharp- pointed, rough on the Jurface, of an 


EL AR 


agreeable pale green, and _—_ they Rand in pairs, 
and have ſlender reddiſh foot-ſtalks. The flowers termi- 


nate all the branches in great rounded tufts, and they are 


naturally of a very elegant ſcarlet, but ſometimes, in the 
ſame tuft, we ſee ſome of them of this fine ang elegant 
red, others orange: coloured, ſome of a fleſhy bue, Boe 
a pale yellow, and others whitiſh. © 2 4 | 

Each flower is formed of a ſingle petal; this is ſmall 
and tubular at the baſe, and ſpreads at the rim into four 
broad ſegments. The cup in which the flower ſtands 
is very ſhort, of a tubular form, and lightly.dented in 
four places. The fruit. is of the berry kind, but dry: it 
is roundiſn in ſhape, and contains a ſingle ſtone, in 
which are two kernels lodged in ſeparate cells.': 

Culture af the LAN ANA. 

All the ſpecies may be propagated either by cuttings or 
ſeeds, except the ſecond, which being an annual plant, 
muſt always be raiſed from ſeedses (+, | 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown: in. pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tan; if the plants 
do not come up the ſame year, the pots ſhould be placed 
in the ſtove in winter, and the following ſpring plunged 
into a new hot- bed. bs "2 en out br. cur 

When the plants are fit to be removed, each ſhould 
be planted in a ſmall pot, and plunged into auother 
hot-bed, obſerving to Keep them ſhaded. till they have 
taken new root; after which they ſhould have air ad- 
mitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, and treated as other tender exotics till they have 
acquired ſtrength: then remove them into an airy glaſs- 
caſe, or a dry ſtove, for the firſt year; but after that 
they may be placed abroad in the warmeſt part of the 
ſummer, and in winter upon ſtands in the dry ſtove. 
If they are propagated by cuttings it ſhould be done 
in July; the cuttings ſhould, be planted; in ſmall pots, 
filled with light earth, plunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
and ſcreened from the violence of the {un in the middle 
of the day. When they have taken root they may be 
gradually inured to the open air, and afterwards treated 
as the ſeedling plants. EP unte 

The ſeventh: ſpecies is not ſo tender as the reſt, and 
may therefore be preſerved in a good green- houſe in the 


- 


winter, and in the ſummer it may be, expoſed to the 
open air with other. green-houſe plants, in a ſheltered - 


ſituation. A TELEY 14 030/71 g '}3 Zou 1 Wo 
LARCH-TREE, Larix, according to Linnzus a 
ſpecies of the Pine-tree, but by other authors conſidered 
as a diſtinct genus, of which there are two ſpecies. 1. 
Larch-tree, with deciduous leaves, and oval, obtuſe 


cones. 2. Cedar of Libanus. 


The firſt ſpecies grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Appennines. Ie is a tree of quick growth, and riles to the 
height of fifty feet or more, The branches are ſlender 
and their ends generally havg downward ; the leaves are 
long, narrow, ariſe in cluſters from one point, and 
ſpread open like a painters. bruſh: they are of a light 
green, and fall off in autumn. In the month of April 
the male flowers appear, which are diſpoſed in form of 
ſmall cones, The female flowers are collected into oval 
obtuſe cones, whieh in ſome varicties have bright pur- 
ple tops, and in others white. The cones are abour an 
inch long, obtuſe at their points: the ſcales are ſmooth, 
and lie over each other; under each ſcale there is uſually 
lodged two ſeeds, which have wings. Ip 
There are two varieties of this tree: one of them is a 
native of America, and the other of Siberia. Theſe 
differ from the common Larch-tree in their ſhoots and 
leaves. The American, or, Black Larch, thrives ver 
well in ſeveral gardens in England, but the latter re- 
quires a colder climate, for they often die here in ſum- 
mer, eſpecially if they are planted on a dry ſoil. This 
ſort will often puſh out leaves by the end of F cbruary : 
and if there happens ſroſt later in the year, the ſhoots are 
frequently killed, and their leaves drop off, ſo that they 
are frequently naked till June, when the trees put out 
freſh; ſhoots. The cones of this ſort are in general 
larger than thoſe of the common kind, | 
dor the deſcription and culture of the ſecond ſpecies, 
ſce/the article CEDAR of LiBaxus, 


Bbb | Culture 
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f AN 
Culture of the LAxcH- TREE. 
Theſe trees are raiſed. from ſeeds, which moſt years 


ripen well in England. The cones ſhould be gathered. 
about the end of November, and kept in a dry place till 


the ſpring, when they ſhould: be ſpread on a cloth and 


expoſed to the fun, or laid before the fire, which will 
cauſe the cones to open and emit their ſeeds, Theſe 


feeds ſhould be ſown on a border expoſed to the eaſt, 


where the morning ſun only comes on it; or if they 
are ſown on a bed more expoſed to the ſun, they ſhould 
be ſcreened with mats in the middle of the day; for 
when the plants firſt appear aboye ground, they are 
_ impatient of heat: and when the bed is much ex- 
poſed to the ſun, the ſurface of the ground will dry ſo 
faſt, as to require water frequently, which often rots 
the tender roots of the plants. ö | 
When the young plants come up they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and if they have made good progrels 
they may be tranſplanted the following autumn, other- 
wiſe they may remain in the ſeed-bed another year, 
eſpecially if the plants are not too cloſe together. When 
they are tranſplanted it ſhould be performed in the au- 
tumn, as ſoon as their leaves appear: and they may be 
planted in beds at about fix inches aſunder each way, 
which will be diſtance enough for the growth of the 
plants the two following years, by which time they will 
be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain. 

When the Fo. trees ate planted out for good, they 
need not be ſet at more than eight or ten feet aſunder, 
always planting them cloſer on expoſed fituations than 
where they are more defended. After the trees are 
planted they will require no other care but to keep them 
elean from weeds for three-or four years, till they have 
obtained ſtrength. The ground between theſe trees 
ſhould not be dug, for it otherwiſe ſtops their growth. 

. LARKSPUR, Delphinium, à genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the polyandria trigynia, and of which 
there are ſix ſpecies, 1 
nectarium, and a divided talk ; or the Field Royal Con- 
ſound. 2. Larkſpur, with a one leafed nectarium, and 
a ſingle ſtalk. 3. Larkſpur, with a two-leafed necta- 
rium, a ſingle ſeed-veſlel, and leaves divided into many 
obtuſe ſegments. 4. Larkſpur, with a two-leafed nec- 


pound leaves divided into many narrow parts. 5. Lark- 
ſpur, with a two-leafed nectarium, a bifid lip, bearded at 
the top, cut leaves, and an erect ſtalk, 6, Lark-ſpur, 
with a two-leafed cup, and palmated leaves, with intire 
lobes. | — 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are annual plants. The 
firſt is a native of moſt parts of Europe, and conſiſts of a 
great many varieties, which the gardeners diſtinguiſh 
into the branched, and the upright, or unbranched 
Larkſpur. This and the ſecond ſpecies are great orna- 
ments to the borders of a lower-garden, 


The third ſpecies grows naturally in Italy and Sicily, 


'The fourth and fifth ſpecies are natives of Siberia, and 
have perennial roots. The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally in 
the Levant, and in ſome parts of Spain. 

Culture of the LARKSPUR. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown where the plants are deſigned to 
remain. Thoſe ſeeds which are ſown in autumn produce 
the ſtrongeſt plants, and the moſt double flowers, and 
ripen their ſeeds better than ſuch as are ſown in the 
ſpring. The plants require no other culture but to be 
thinned to a proper diſtance, and kept clean from weeds ; 
but when they begin to flower they ſhould be ſupporred 


by ſticks, to prevent their being broken by the wind, 


eſpecially if they are not in a ſheltered ſituation. 

The third ſpecies is an annual plant, but having little 
beauty, is only preſerved in the gardens of the curious 
for the ſake of variety, The fourth and fifth ſort are 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn: 
and the autumn following the plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
The ſummer afterwards they will flower, and their roots 
will continue many years, and produce great numbers of 


* 


1. Larkſpur, with a one leafed 


| 


N 


tarium, an intire lip, flowers growing ſingly, and com- 


— 


| 
} 
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flower -ſtalks. The ſixth ſpecies may be propagated liks 
the firſt and ſecond ſort. 8 
LAVATERA, a genus of plants, for which there 
is no Engliſh name; ranged by Linnæus among the 
monadelphia polyandria, and of which there are eight ſpe- 


cies. 1. Lavatera, with a tree-like ſtalk, woolly, 
plaited leaves, having ſeven angles, and foot-falks, with 


ſingle flowers riſing in cluſters from the wings of the 


leaves; commonly called Tree Mallow. 2. Lavatera, 
with a tree-like ſtalk, woolly, plaited, crenated leaves, 
with ſeven acute angles, and long bunches of flowers, 


terminating the ſtalks, 3. Lavatera, with a ſhrubby 


ſtalk, and leaves furniſhed with five arrow- pointed lobes. 
4. Lavatera, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
furniſhed with three round, indented, crenated lobes, 
heart-ſhaped ſtipulæ, and foot-ſtalks with ſingle flowers. 
5. Lavatera, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, woolly, plaited 
leaves, with ſeven angles, and long bunches of flowers 
terminating the ſtalks. 6. Lavatera, with an herba+ 
ceous ſtalk, naked fruit, and a cut cup. 7. Lavatera, 
with an, erect. ſtalk, the lower branches diffuſe, foot- 
ſtalks growing in cluſters at the wings of the ſtalks, and 
each fuſtaining a ſingle flower. 8, Lavatera, with 
ſmooth leaves, a rough herbaceous ſtalk, one flower 
upon a foot-ſtalk, and an orbicular, cloſed fruit. 

All theſe ſpecies are natives. of Europe, and are very 
ornamental plants in gardens. , ' 
| --4 7 > 1 F the „ vpn | 1 
e five firſt ſpecies are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhauld be ſown in ſprin " ods 2 bed of light 

earth; and when the plants are e three or four inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. u. 3:1] 
If the ſeeds are ſuffered to ſcatter on the ground, the 
plants will come the following ſpring ; l they 
happen to fall into dry rubbiſh,” they will produce a 
ter number of flowers than thoſe that are more 


uxuriant. 


| The ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth ſpecies are alſo propa- 


gated by ſeeds ; theſe ſhould be ſown in March upon a 
bed of light freſh earth. When the plants are come up, 
let them bo cleared from weeds, and in very dry weather 
refreſhed with water; when they are about two inches 
high, they ſhould be cranſplidted to the places in which 
they are deſigned to remain. In doing this, care ſhould 
be taken to preſerve a ball of earth to their roots: and 
they ſhould be watered and ſhaded till they have taken 
new root, after which they will require no other carg 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and ſupport. them by 
ſtakes, to prevent their being injured by the winds. . | 
The ſeeds of theſe plants may. alſo be ſown in autumn, 
and when the plants are come up, let them be removed 
into ſmall pots, which toward the end of October, 
ſhould be placed in a common hot-bed frame, where the 
plants being defended from ſevere froſts, will abide the 
winter very well, In the ſpring they may be ſhaken out 
of the pots and planted into larger ones, or elſe into the 
full ground, where they may remain to flower, By this 
management the plants will be larger, and flower 
ſtronger and earlier than thoſe ſown in the ſpring. 
When the eighth ſpecies is ſown in the ſpring, it 


| ſhould be in the place where the plants are to remain, 


for they do not bear well to be removed in the ſummer. 
LAVENDER, Lavendula, a genus of plants, ranged 


by Linnzus among the didynamia gymneſpermia, and of 


which there are four ſpecies. 1. Broad leaved Laven- 
der, 2. Narrow-leaved Lavender. 3. Cut-leaved La- 
vender, 4. Lavender, with a longer, narrower, and 
more wy >" cut leaf, 

The firſt fort is cultivated in ſeveral of the Engliſh 
gardens, and has been penerally known by the title of 


Spike, or Lavender Spike; the leaves of this ſort are 


much ſhorter, and broader than thoſe of the common 
Lavender; the branches are ſhorter, more compact, and 
fuller of leaves. This ſort doth not often produce 


flowers, but when it does the flower-ſtalks are garniſhed 
with leaves very different from thoſe of the other branches, 

approaching nearer to thoſe of the common fort, but are 
Tis . broader; 


LAY 

broader; the ſtalks: grow taller, the ſpikes of flowers 
are larger, the flowers are ſmaller, and are in looſer ſpikes, 
The ſecond fort is the common Lavender, which is ſo 
well known as to require no deſcription, . Both theſe | 
ſorts floyer in July, at which time the ſpikes, of the 
ſecond ſort are gathered for uſe ; there is a variety of this 
with white flowers. | | 


5 - « 


The third fort grows naturally in Andaluſia; this is 
an annual plant, Which riſes with an upright branching 
ſtalk, near three feet high; the ſtalks are woolly, gar- 
niſhed with hoary leaves growing oppoſite, which, are 
cut into many diyiſions to the mid-rib ; theſe ſegments 
are again divided on their borders toward the top, into 
48 obtuſe ſegments, ſo that they end in many points. 
The foot-ſtalk of the flower is naked, having four 
corners or angles, and is terminated by a cloſe ſpike of 
flowers, about one inch long: the ſpike has the rows of 
flowers twiſted ſpirally; under this ſpike there ate com- 
monly two ſmall ones proceeding from the {ide of the 
ſtalk, ,at . about an inch diſtance 3 the middle ſpike. 
There are two varieties of this, one with blue, and the 
other with white flowers. hehe hor 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Hands. 
This riſes with an upright branching ſquare ſtalk, four 
feet high, garniſhed with leaves, are longer, and cut 
into narrower ſegmen | third. | 
They are of a lighter green, and hairy; the naked 
fower-ftalk is —— and terminated with a cluſter 
of ſpikes of blue flowers. The flowers are ſmaller chan 
[thoſe of the common Lavender, but are of the ſame 


ſhape, | 

| | Culture of LAVENDER. N wy 
The two firſt ſpecies are propagated by ſlips, the beſt 
ſeaſon for which is in March; they, ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady ſituation, or at leaſt ſhadęd with mats until they 
Have taken root: after which they may be expoſed to 
the ſun, and when they haye obtained ſtrength, may be 
removed to the place where they are deſigned to remain. 
The plants will live the DES in a dry, gravelly, or 
ſtony ſoil, in which Hep will endure our ſevereſt 
winters; though they will grow much faſter in the 
ſummer, if they are planted, upon a rich, light, moiſt 
oil, but then they are generally celtrops in winter, 
nor are the plants half ſo ſtrong ſcented. The third fort 
is ſown every ſpring on, borders. or beds, and when the 
plants come up, they may be tranſplanted into other 
þ <= cal of the flower-garden,. or into pots, where they 


than thoſe of the third ſort. 


N 


hi 
The leaves are ſhorter than either of the former, hoary 


two, ways indented, 


gold colour. 
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one flower upon a foot-ſtalk, and longer woolly leaves, 
which are twice indented, 8. Lavender-cotton, with 
ſingle corymbuſes of flowers, which are cloſe together at 
the top, and wing-pointed indented leaves. 9. Laven- 


| der-cotton, with ſingle corymbuſes of flowers, which 


are cloſed together at the top, and leaves having three 


| wedge-ſhape lobes, 10, Lavenger-cotton, with fingle 


corymbuſes, which are cloſed together at the top, and 
linear leaves half divided into three points. 11. Laveh- 
der-cotton, with compound corymbuſes, which are 
cloſed together at the top, the under leaves linear, and 
indented, and the upper oval, and ſawed. 2 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
other warm parts. of Europe. It has a ligneous talk, 
i into many branches, The leaves are ſlender, 
hoary, four ways indented, and have a rank ſtrong odour 
when handled. The branches are terminated by a 
ſingle flower, compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are. fftular, cut into five parts at the top, of a 
ſulphur colour, and are included in one common em- 
palement, having no borders or rays. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ial, oblong, ſtriated ſeeds, which are ſepa- 
rated by ſcaly chaff, and ripen in the empalement. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Spain, It has a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, which branches out like the former, bur 
the plants, ſeldom grow ſo tall. The leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe. of the other ſort, but ſhorter, thicker, and 
whiter. The flowers are much larger, and the brims of 
the florets are more reflexed ; they are of a deeper ſulphur 
colour than the other, 

T he third ſpecies is of lower ſtature than either of the 
former, ſeldom riſing more than fifteen or ſixteen inches 

h. The branches ſpread horizontally near the ground. 


and finely indented, The ſtalks are terminated by ſingle 
flowers, of a bright yellow colour, which are larger 
than thoſe of the St ſort. | 

The fourth ſort riſes higher than either of the former, 
the branches are more diffuſed, ſlender, and ſmooth. 
The leaves are long, very narrow, of a deep green, and 
4 he ſtalks are ſlender, naked 
toward the top, and terminated by ſingle flowers of a 
The fifth ſpecies has ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe three 
feet high, ſending out long, lender branches, The 
leaves are ſingle, linear, and of a pale green. The ſtalks 
are terminated by large, ſingle, globular flowers, of a 


Fes” 


are deſigned to flower, and will require no farther care pale ſulphur colour. 


but to keep them clean from weeds. If the ſeeds of this | 


ſort ate permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the 
following N care, and may be treated in 
the manner before directed. The fourth ſpecies is ten- 
derer than either of the former, ſo the ſeeds muſt be 
ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring; and when 
the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into another hot- 
_bed, to bring the plants forward ; in the beginning of 
June they ſhould be inured to the open air, in which 


they ſhould be placed in a ſheltered ſituation; in July | 


the plants will flower, and if the autumn proves warm, 
the ſeeds will zipen in September; but when they do 
not perfect ſeeds in the open air, the plants may be re- 
moved into a glaſs-caſe, where, the ſeeds will ripen. 

LAVENDER-COT TON, SGantolina, a genus of 


plants, ranged by Linnzus among the ſyngene/ia polygamia 


equalis, and of which there are eleven ſpecies. 1. La- 


vender-cotton, with one flower upon a foot-ſtalk, and 
leaves indented four ways; or common Lavender-cotton, 
2. Lavender-cotton, with one flower upon a foot-ſtalk, 
globular empalements, and woolly leaves, which are in- 
| a four ways. 3. Lavender-cotton, with one flow- 
er upon a foot-ſtalk, declining ſtalks, and linear leaves, 
which are four ways indented. 4. Lavender- cotton, 
with one flower upon a foot-ſtalk, and very long linear 
leaves, which are two ways indented. 5. Lavender- 
cotton, with one flower upon a foot-ſtalk, globular 
heads, and linear, entire leaves. 6, Lavender-cotton, 
with one. flower upon a foot-ſtalk, and linear obtuſe 
leaves growing in cluſters, 7, Lavender-cotton, with 


| 


6:4 


| 
. 


[ 


—_ 


The fixth ſpecies has ſome reſemblance of the fifth, 
but the branches are ſhorter and thicker, The leaves 
come out in cluſters, The flower-ſtalks are ſparſedly 
diſpoſed, and have leaves to their tops, the flowers are 
{mall and of a yellow colour. 

The ſeventh ſpecies has ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe 
three feet high. The leaves are broader than either of 
the former. The ſtalks divide at the top into two or 
three foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large ſulphur- 
coloured flower. | 

The eighth ſpecies is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in the Mediterranean. It riſes with herba- 
ceous, ſlender ſtalks, one foot high; they are hoary, 
ſending out branches, which diminiſh in their length to 
the top of it. The leaves grow in cluſters, and are 
wing- pointed. The branches are terminated by cluſters 
of flowers, of a bright yellow colour, 

The ninth ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet high, 
ſending out many flender branches. The leaves are 
ſhort, flat, cut into three parts at the top, of a grey 
colour, and fit cloſe to the branches. The flowers are 


| diſpoſed in a fingle corymbus at the ends of the branches, 


and are very cloſely connected together; they are of a 
pale ſulphur colour, and have roundiſh, ſcaly empale- 


| ments. 


| the former ſort, 


The tenth ſpecies is a native of the ſame place, It 
has a ſhrubby ſtalk very like the former, but the leaves 
of this are linear, cut half their length into three points, 


. - — 
and ſometimes into five. I he flowers reſcmbly thoſe of 
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ſtalk, and ſpathula-ſhaped, blunt leaves. 


y © 
—— 


D 
The eleventh ſpecies is alſo a native of | the Cape of 
Good Hope. It has a low ſhrubby ftalk, dividint inte 
ſeveral branches, The leayes are of two ſorts : thoſe on 
the lower part are oblong, and cut on their edges int 


acute points, and thoſe on the upper are ſhort, ſtiff, 


and lightly indented at their ends. The flowery, are diſ- 

poſed in a_ compound corymbus at; the ends of the 

branches, and are of a pale yellow colour. { dp 
Culture of LAVENDER-COTTON, | _ | 


The ſeven ſpecies firſt mentioned are hardy plants, 


and eaſily propagated oy | 
the ſpring, in a border of light freſff earth.” If the 
ſeaſon is very hot and dry, they be watered and 


ſhaded till they have, taken root, after which they will 


require no farther care, but to keep them clean from 
weeds till autumn, when they ſhauld be tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain. But if th ground is 
not ready at that time to receive them, it will be proper 
to let them remain in the border till ſpring ; for if they 

liable to be de 


- 


are tranſplanted late in autumn, they ate 
ſtroyed by cold in winter, egg e Gent | 

| The eighth ſpecies is an annual plant, and propagated 
only by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown. the latter end of 
March upon a moderate hot-bed, and when the plants 
appear, they ſhould be treated like other hardy annuals., 


The latter end of May they ſhould be ttanſplatited into a: |; ſtalk | 
upon winged foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtainitig three of four 


warm border of light earth; where they will flower, and 
in warm ſeaſons perfect their ſeeds, 1 e ar" | 

All the other ſpecies are too tender to live through the 
winter, in the open air in England. They are! eaſily 
propagated by planting cuttings in pots any time in' 
ſummer, obſerving to ſhade and water them till they 


have taken root: after which they only require, to be 


kept clean from weeds. In autumn they 'muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, where they. ſhould haye 


a large ſhare of wir admitted to them in WE Kearns 
as they only require protection from hard froſt: fbr if 


they ate too tenderly treated, their branches grow weak 


and unſightl 


Sea LAVENDER, Limonium, a genus of plants, of 
. 


which there are eleven ſpecies, 


Lavender. 2. Sea Lavender, with oblong, oval leaves 
a ſpreading 
ers. 


1. Common great By 


g paniculated ſtalk, and. ſhorter ſpikes of flow | 
3. Sea Lavender, with oval, obtuſe leaves, run- 
ning foot-ſtalks, a paniculated ſtalk, and more uptight. 
ſpikes of flowers. 4. Sea Lavender, with ſpear-thaped 
leaves, a low ſpreading ſtalk, and flender ſpikes of 
flowers. 5. Sea Lavender, with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, a branching, ſpreading ſtalk, and flowers ranged 
thinly on one fide the ſtalk. 6. Sea Lavender, with 


the lower leaves alternately ſituated like wings: thoſe 


upon the ſtalks three cornered, awl-ſhaped, and running 
along the foot-fialk. 7. Sea Lavender, with a ſpreading 
ſhrubby ſtalk, narrow, thick, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
flowers growing ſingly, at a diſtance from each other, 
8. Sea Lavender, with wedge-ſhaped leaves, an upright, 
paniculated ſtalk, and the under branches ſterile and 
naked, 9. Sea Lavender, with a paniculated, naked 
10. Sea La- 
vender, with a naked, taper, paniculated ſtalk, and 
leaves ſet with tubercles. 
upright, ſhrubby ſtalk, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in obtuſe points, and flowers ranged alternately, 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of this country. The 
roots are thick, of a reddiſh colour, with many ſtrong 
fibres, from which come out ſeveral oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth leaves, of a thick conſiſtence. The ſtalk is 
naked, and riſes upwards of a foot high, divided into 
many ſmall branches at the top, and terminated by 


lender ſpikes of pale blue flowers. 


The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, on the ſea-coaſt, The ſtalk riſes fifteen or ſix- 


teen inches high, dividing into ſeveral ſpreading branches. 
The leaves are of an oblong, oval form, ſmooth, entire, 


and of a deep green. The ſtalks are terminated by 
ſhort ſpikes of pale blue flowers, This ſort never pro- 
duces good ſeeds here. 

The third ſpecies is a native of Narbonne and 


Provence, It has ſmall, oval, obtuſe leaves, ſtanding 


| 


planring flips or cuttings during 


11. Sea Lavender, with an 
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on long foot-ſtalks. The ſtem riſes à foot and a half 
high, ſending out branches alternately'on each ſide, ſo 
as to form a looſe kind of pyramid, and are terminate 


| by ſpikes of pale blue flowers, which are ere 7 


The fourth ſpecies is a native of England. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, about three inches long, and 
one broad in the middle, leſſening gradually to both 
ends. The ſtalk riſes four or five inches high, dividing 
into many ſpreading branches, which are very thick, ſet 
with ſhort ſpikes of pale blue flowers. 
The fifth fpecies is a native of the Levant. The 
leaves are about four inches long, and three quarters If 
an inch broad in the middle, diminithing . © 
both ends. The talks are about five or ſix inches high, 
dividing into ſeveral ſpreading branches, which are ter- 
minated by ſhort ſpikes of pale blue flowers. This ſort 
flowers late in Auguſt, ſo never ripens ſeeds here. 

The | ſixth ſpecies grows naturally in Sicily and 
Paleſtine, ' The lower leaves, Which ſpread onthe 


* 


; eee indented almoſt to the middle rib : theſe I- 
dentures are alternate and blunt. The ſtalks riſe à foot 


and a half high, dividing upwards into ſeveral branches) 


at each joint appear three narrow leaves, fitting clole to 


the ſtalks, from whoſe baſe proceeds a leafy membrane, 
or wing, which runs along on both ſides the ſtalk. The 
alks are terminated by panigles of flowers, which it 


flowers, of a light blue colour, 'which* continue” long 
withdut ing. "This is a biennial plant. 
The ſeventh "ſpecies is a native of Sicily! It has a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about two feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral. ligneous branches, which, ſpread out on 
every ſide. e leaves are grey, and of a thick con- 
ſiſtence. The branches are tetminated dy panicteg df 
blue flowers, which come out ſingly at à diſtance from 
each other, havihg long tubes, but divide into five ſeg- 
ard, which fpręad open. 
© The eighth ſpecies is a native of Sicily, and has alfo 
been found growing naturally in Norfolk. - The lower 
leaves are narrow at their baſe, but enlarge upwards, 
and are ' rounded” at the top in, the ſhape of a wedge. 
The ſtalks are gender anch Nik, riſing from ſeven to 
fourteen inches high, ſending out many ſlender fide 
branches; all thoſe which procted from the lower part of 
the ſtalk are barren, having tio flowers, but toward the 
top they have ſhort panicles of whitiſh flowers, which 
are ſmall; and ſit three or four together upon one foot- 
nei 1 i. {> ; 4 11 ; 


ſtalk. 


The ninth ſpecies grows naturally near the ſea, about 
Marſeilles and Leghorn. It has many thick, fleſlly 
leaves, which are ſhaped like a ſpatula, growing near 
the rcot, which are ſmooth, of a greyiſh colour, and 
ſpread on the ground.” The ſtalks are naked, and riſe 
about ſix inches high, dividing towards the top into many 
ſmall branches, which are terminated by ſhort, crooked + 
panicles of ſmall flowers, of a pale red colour. | 


Tue tenth ſpecies grows naturally about Montpelier, 
and in Italy. 


b 


It is an annual plant, and has long 
narrow leaves, which are ſet with rough tubercles. 
The ſtalks riſe about eight inches high, dividing into two 
or three ſmall branches, which are terminated by re- 
flexed ſhort ſpikes of pale blue flowers, which appear 
late in Auguſt, ſo that the ſeeds are ſeldom perfected 
in England. | x Shad e 
The eleventh ſpecies is a native of Egypt. It riſes 
with an upright ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of eight or 
ten feet, divided into many branches. The leaves are 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, of a thick conſiſtence, and a grey 
colour. The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches in lobſe panicles, ſtanding alternate on each 
ſide the ſtalk ; they have long tubes, which enlarge up- 
wards, whete' they are cut into five obtuſe ſegments, 
which ſpread open. Their colour is a bright ſky-blue, 
which fades to a purple before they fall off. | 
5 Culture of the Sta LAVENDER. © | 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies are 
abiding plants, which will thrive in the open air in 
England, Theſe plants may be tranſplanted at almoſt 


As any 


1. 4 0 


any time of the year, provided they are carefully taken 
ups preſerving ſome earth to their roots. 

- Theſe plants do not propagate very faſt in gardens, 
and unleſs they are planted in a moiſt ſhady border, 
ſeldom flower well ; the beſt way to have them ſucceed, 
is to keep the plants in pots, and in ſummer to place 
them in a ſhady ſituation : but in winter they may be 
removed to a place where they may enjoy the ſun. 

The ſeeds of the ſixth, eighth, ninth, and tenth ſpe- 
cies muſt be ſown in autumn, on a border of freſh earth, 
expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt. When the plants come up 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and if they are too 
cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be carefully taken up as ſoon 
as they are fit to remove, and planted in ſmall pots, 
placing them in the ſhade till they have. taken root, 
after which they ſhould be ſet where they may have the 
morning ſun till autumn, when they muſt be put under 


a hot-bed frame, where they may be ſcreened from hard 


froſt, but enjoy the free air in mild weather, 

_ Thoſe plants which were left in the border, ſhould 
be covered with mats in hard froſt, which, otherwiſe, 
would inevitably deſtroy them, 

The following ſummer the plants will flower, and 
"ſome of them will ripen their ſeeds, but it requires a 
very. warm dry ſeaſon to ＋ Tar of the fixth and 
tenth ſorts to perfection; for which reaſon it is always 
beſt to obtain them, if poſſible, from the places where 
they grow naturally. 2 

The ſeventh and eleventh ſpecies are ſhrubby plants, 
which are too tender to live through winter in the open 
air of our climate, They are eaſily propagated . by 
cuttings, which ſhould be planted in July on a ſhady 
border, where they muſt be conſtantly watered, and in 
fix or ſeven weeks they will take root, when they ſhould 
be taken up and planted in pots filled with light loamy 
earth, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
root: then they may be expoſed till October, at which 
time they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and 
placed among the hardy plants, where they will con- 
tinue great part of the winter, and make an agreeable 
variety. | 
Spurge LAUEL, Daphne. See Darnxe. 

LAUEOLA, a ſpecies of Daphne. See the article 
Dayans. | 

Cherry LAUREL. See Cherry Laurel. 

LAURUS, Bay-tree, See the article BAY-TREE. 

_ LAURUS ALEXANDRINA, a ſpecies of Ruſcus. 
See Ruscus. | 

Sea-ſide LAURUS, or LAUREL, Phyllanthus, a 
genus of plants, of which there are five ſpecies. 1, Sea- 
nde Laurel, with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, having 
flowers growing on their edges. 2. Sea-fide Laurel, 
with winged leaves, bearing flowers upon foot-ſtalks, 
and an upright herbaceous ſtalk. 3. Sea-ſide Laurel, 
with winged leaves, bearing flowers, acting cole, and a 
trailing herbaceous ftalk. 4. Sea-ſide Laurel, with 
winged leaves, bearing flowers, and a tree-like ſtalk. 
5. Sea-fide Laurel, with oval, obtuſe, entire leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the Weſt-Indies, It 
riſes with a woody ſtalk, about fifteen or ſixteen feet 
high. The leaves appear without any order : on their 
edges the flowers are produced, eſpecially toward the 
upper part, where they are placed very cloſe ; theſe, to- 


* 


gether with the ſhining green of the leaves, make a very 


beautiful appearance. The leaves continue green all 
the year. ROE 

he ſecond ſpecies is a native of both Indies. It riſes 
with an herbaceous ſtalk about a foot high, it branches 
out, and has winged leaves, compoſed of many oval 
lobes, under which the flowers are produced upon foot- 
ſtalks, ranged along the mid-rib; they are ſmall, of an 
herbaceous colour, and make no great appearance. 
The ſtalks of the thitd ſpecies trail on the ground. 
They have winged leaves, with oblong lobes, under 
which the flowers are ranged along the mid-rib. This 
is alſo a native of both Indies. | 

The fourth ſpecies has a woody tree-like ſtalk, ſpread- 
ing into many branches, and the leaves are very narrow. 


„** 


3 


| The plants of this ſort have never produced flowers 


in England. It is a native of the Eaſt-Indies, 

The fifth ſpecies is a. native of the Weſt-Indies, 
where it becomes a tree of middling ſtature ; the leaves 
are almoſt oval, of a light green on their upper ſide, 
but grey on their under, and very entire. The flowers 
of this fort have never appeared in England. 

Culture of the Sea-fide LAUREL. 

The firſt ſpecies is very difficult to propagate : for 
unleſs the ſeeds are ſown ſoon after they are ripe they 
will not grow, and often the greateſt part of the ſeed 
proves abortive. | 2 A. eee 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots, and when the 
plants come up they muſt be removed each into a ſepa- 
rate pot, and in the winter placed in a moderate ſtove; 
but in ſummer they may be expoſed to the open air, in a 
warm, ſheltered ſituation. f 
The ſecond and third ſpecies are annual plants. They 
are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in ſpring 
upon a hot-bed. When the plants come up, and are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate 
ſma]l pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, 
ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken new 
root; after which they require the ſame management as 
other plants from hot countries, 

They will perfect their ſeeds in autumn, at which 
time they muſt be carefully watched, or their huſks will 
open, and ſcatter the feeds into ſuch pots as are near 
them, where if the mould is not diſturbed, the plants 
will come up the following ſpring. 

The ſeeds of the fourth and fifth ſpecies muſt be ſown 
in ſpring upon a hot-bed ; when the plants come up 
they muſt be removed each into a ſeparate pot, and 
plunged into a tan-bed in the ſummer, In winter they 
muſt be removed into the bark-ſtove, where they ſhould 
always remain. 3 

LAURUSTINUS, the name of two ſpecies of 
Viburnum. 1. The common Lauruſtinus. 2, Lau- 
ruſtinus, with ſhining leaves. 1 

The firſt ſort riſes about five or ſix feet high. The 
leaves are about two inches and a half long, and one 
and' a quarter broad ; they are rounded at their baſe, 
but end in acute points, veined, and hairy on their 
under fide, and of a lucid green on their upper. The 
flowers appear in autumn, and continue all the winter. 

The ſecond fort riſes higher, and the branches are 
ſtronger than thoſe, of the former. The bark is 
ſmoother ; the leaves are larger, of a thicker conſiſtence, 
and of a lucid green colour, The flowers are larger, 
and ſeldom appear till ſpring. 

Culture of the n 


* 


Both theſe ſorts are propagated by laying down their 


young branches, which put out roots very wy: ſo 
that when they are laid in autumn, they will be ſuffici- 
ently rooted by that time twelvemonth, to be taken off 
from the old plants, when they may be either planted 
where they are to remain, or into a nurſery, where they 
may ſtand two years, | 

The beſt time for tranſplanting theſe is at Michaelmas, 
that they may get new root before winter ; though they 
may be 1emoved in ſpring, with balls of earth to their 
roots, rovided it is done before they begin to ſhoat. 


Theſe plants may alſo be propagated 7 ſeeds, which 
t 


ſhould be mixed with earth in autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe; theſe ſhould be expoſed to the open air, and 
receive the rain in winter: and in the ſpring they ma 


be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed, which will bring up the 


plants; they may remain in the bed till autumn, and 
then may be tranſplanted and treated in the ſame way as 

the layers. | 
LAWN, a ſpacious plain in a park, or adjoining to a 
noble ſeat. As to the dimenſions of a lawn, in a large 
park, it ſhould be as extenſive as the ground will permit, 
and, if poſſible, it ſhould be leſs than fifty acres : but in 
ardens of a moderate extent, a lawn of ten acres is ſufs 
cient, and in thoſe of the largeſt ſize fifteen acres, 
The beſt ſituation for a lawn, is in the front of the 
houſe : and here, if the houſe front the caſt, it will be 
| Cee | extremely 
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extremely convenient : but the moſt deſiteable aſpect for | 
a Lawn, is that of the ſouth-eaſt. As to the figure of the 
Lawn, ſome recommend an exact ſquare,” others an ob- 
long ſquare, ſome an oval, and others a circular figure : 
but neither of theſe are to be regarded. It ought to be 
ſo contrived as to ſuit the ground, as there ſhould be 


- trees planted for ſhade on the boundaries of the Lawn, 


ſo the ſides may be broken by irregular plantations of 
trees, which, if there are not ſome good proſpects 
beyond the Lawn, ſhould bound it on every fide, and be 
brought round pretty near to each end of the houſe, If 
in theſe plantations round the Lawn, the trees are placed 
irregularly, ſome breaking much forwarder on the Lawn 
than others, and not crowded too cloſe together, they 
will make a much better appearance, and grow large, 
ſtraight, handſome, and produce a fine effect. The 
moſt proper trees for this purpoſe, are the Elm, Oak, 
Cheſnut, and Beech : and. if there are ſome clumps of 
ever-green trees intermixed with the others, they will 
add to the beauty of the whole, eſpecially in the winter 
ſeaſon ; the beſt ſorts for this purpoſe, ' are Lord Wey- 
mouth's Pine, and the Silver and Spruce Firs. 

LAWSONIA, a genus of plants, of which there are 
two ſpecies. 1, Lawſonia, or Broad-leaved Egyptian 
Privet. 2. Lawſonia, with prickly branches. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally. in India, Egypt, 
and other warm countries, where it riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk eight or ten feet high. The branches are ſlender, 
covered with a whitiſh yellow bark, and come out op- 
poſite. The leaves are ſmall], oblong, ending in acute 
points, and of a pale green. The flowers are placed at 
the ends of the branches in looſe bunches : they are of a 
dingy white, and compoſed of four ſmall petals, which 
turn backward at the top. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh capſules, with four cells filled with angular 
ſeeds, The Arabians call this plant Alkenna, or 
Henna. | 

The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in both Indies. 
It riſes with a woody trunk eighteen feet high, and 
n covered with a light grey bark. The 

ranches are placed alternate. The leaves are oblong, 
oval, and ſtand without order; at the joints where the 
leaves are ſituated, come out ſingle, ſharp thorns. The 
flowers are produced in looſe bunches from the ſides of 
the branches: they are of a pale yellow, and have a diſ- 
agreeable ſcent. They are compoſed of three petals, 
which ſpread open; between each of theſe are ſituated 
two ſtrong ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
After the Yawers are paſt, the 1 becomes a roundiſh 
capſule with four cells, including many angular ſeeds. 
Culture of the LAwWSONIA. | 
The plants are propagated by feeds, which ſhould be 


may have time to get ſtrength before winter. When 
they are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, 
where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have 
taken new root ; after which their treatment ſhould be 
the ſame as that of the Coffee-tree, with this difference 
only, not to keep them too warm, and to water them 
very ſparingly, eſpecially in the winter. 

In the warmeſt part of ſummer theſe plants may be 
placed in the open air in a ſheltered ſituation : and in 
autumn they muſt be removed into the ſtoye. 

LAYERS, in gardening, are tender twigs or ſhoots 
of trees, part of which are laid or buried in the ground, 
till having ſtruck root, they are afterward ſeparated from 
the parent tree, and become diſtinct plants. Many 
plants and trees are propagated by laying, when all other 
methods fail; and particularly thoſe exotic trees which 
do not produce ſeeds with-us. The operation is per- 
formed by ſlitting the branches from the middle of a 
joint upwards a little way (as is practiſed with Carna- 


tions) and laying them about half a foot in the ground; 


and if they are not pliable, they ſhould be pegged down 
with a hook ; with ſome plants a twiſt at the place in- 
tended to ſtrike root will ſuffice, or by tyeing a piece of 
wire round the part, and making punctures with an aw] 
Juſt above the place of bandage, 


ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, that the plants | 


6 


1 

If the branches intended to be layed are not within 
reach of the ground, then it will be neceſſary to make 
uſe of tubs or pots filled with proper mould, and placed 
on treſſels, poſts, or ſome ſuch conveniences, to receive 
the branches. The ſeaſon for laying down deciduous 
hardy trees is in October, but for ſuch as are tender, in 
March, and for ever-greens, June or Auguſt are 
ſeaſons, Though layers may be laid down at any time, 
the d el ſeaſons are moſt proper for the 
reaſons following; becauſe they have the whole winter 
and ſummer to prepare and draw root; for at theſe times 
of the year the ſun has ſufficient power on the ſap of the 
tree to feed the leaf and bud, but has not power ſufficient 
to make a "x6 ; and if that ſmall quantity of ſap that 
ariſes be hindered, as it will by ſome of the preceding 
ways of laying, the leaves and buds will draw their nou- 
riſhment from the layer, and by that means will prepare 
the layer to take root or put forth roots a little to 
maintain itſelf, finding it cannot have a proper ſupply 
from the mother plant. The harder the wood of a tree 
is, the young ſhoots will take root the beſt; but if the 
wood is ſoft, the older branches will more readily root, 
and conſequently ſooner make a tree. | 

LEADWORT, Plumbago, a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies. 1. Leadwort, with leaves 
embracing the ſtalks. 2. Leadwort, with the leaves on 
foot- ſtalks. PW | | 85 
' The firſt ſpecies is a native of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe ; .and the ſecond grows naturally in the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies. Both theſe plants have percnnial roots, 

Culture of the LEADwoRT. LS. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by parting of the roots, 
at any time when the weather is mild, from the decay 
of the ſtalk in the winter till it begins to ſhoot in the 
ſpring. The roots ſhould be planted in a light foil and a 
warm ſituation, allowing them room to ſpread when the 
plants appear; they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 
the ground between them dug every winter, which is all 
the culture they require. 5 wa 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a good hot-bed in the ſpring. When 
the plants are fit to be remoyed, they ſhould be planted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with .light loamy 
earth, and plunged into' a hot-bed of tan, where the 
muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken fre 
root, and-afterwards treated like other tender exotics. 

LEAF, Folium, a very eſſential and ornamental part 
of plants, whole chief office is to ſubtiliſe and give more 
ſpirit to the abundance of nouriſhing ſap, and to convey 
it to the buds of the future ſhoots, which are always 
formed either at the baſe of the leaf, or its foot-ſtalk : 
they likewiſe ſerve to cover the flowers and fruits with 


their ſhade, and keep them from many inconveniences g 


they are to trees what hair is to the human body. 
Botaniſts conſider the leaves with regard to their ſtrue- 
ture, ſurface, ſhape, conſiſtence, edges, ſituation, and 
ſize: with regard to their ſtrufture, they are either 
ſingle, as thoſe of the apple, pear, and plumb-tree, or 
compound, as thoſe of the ſtrawberry, parſley, &c. a 
ſingle leaf is one which is either immediately joined to 
the branch or connected with it by a foot-ſtalk ; a leaf 
is ſaid to be compound, when there are more than one 
upon a petiole or foot-ſtalk : with reſpect to their ſur- 
face, they are either flat, as the origany, or in bunches, 
as the houſeleck : with regard to their ſhape, they are 
either lanceolated, cordated, acuminated, haſtated, &c. 
and are either thin and fine, as thoſe of the hypericum ; 
or thick and groſs, as thoſe of purſlane; or fleſhy, as 
thoſe of ſeveral kinds of aloes; or woolly, as thoſe of 
marſh-mallows : with regard to their edges, leaves are 
cut ſlightly, as in ſome ſpecies of geums, or deep, as in 
ſome of the centaurys: with reſpe& to their ſituation, 
they are either ranged alternately, as the alaternus; or 
oppolite to each other, as the phillyrea, mint, baum, &c. 
with regard to their ſize, they are either very large, as 
thoſe of the muſa ; or moderate, as thoſe of the £ and 
vine; or ſmall, as thoſe of the elm or apple tree; or 
very ſmall, as thoſe of the heath, phylica, cc. 
| 5 
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Many ſorts of plants, whoſe roots iſſue forth from the | 


ſmall end of the ſeed, put out two ſmall leaves that are 
very unlike thoſe-which the plant afterwards produceth ; 
for as ſoon as the root has taken hold of the ground, 
between theſe falſe leaves (commonly called the ſeed- 
leaves) there comes forth a ſhoot which produces leaves 
like thoſe of the mother plant; of this manner of growth 
there is an infinite number of plants. F 

Dr. Grew obſerves, that the fibres of leaves conſiſt of 
two general kinds of veſſels : viz. for ſap and for air: 
and are ramified out of greater into leſs, as veins and 
arteries are in animals. de Mt 
Mr. Frederick of Augſbourg, a celebrated gardener, 
took from the tree a leaf of the opuntia or Indian fig- 
tree; and ſetting it in the earth, it immediately took 
root, and produced bloſſoms and fruit. 

The diſtinction of leaves, made by thoſe Who have 
written on botany, are the following. . 

A ſimple leaf is that which is not divided to the 
middle. & 4:3] nibiy 1: $2001 Kin 
A compound leaf is 
reſembling a ſimple leaf, as in liquorice, &c.' - 

A digitatedileaf is a compound leaf, divided into ſeveral 
parts, all of which: meet together at the tail, as in the 
hemp, black hellebore, kee. 

A trifoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of three 
fingers, as the trefojl, cc. | [5-4 

A quinquefoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of 

ve ſingers, as in the quinquefolium. BY 

A pennated leaf is a compound leaf divided into ſeveral 
parts, each of which is called a lobe, placed along the 
middle-rib, either alternately, or by pairs. When the 
middle rib-is terminated by an odd lobe, it is ſaid to be 
unequally pennated, as in the goats rue, & e. and equally 
pennated, when it is not terminated by an odd lobe, as 
in the caſſia; when the lobes are all nearly of the ſame 
form and bigneſs, it is called an uniform pennated leaf, 
as in the liquorice; when they are not ſo, it is ſaid to be 
difform, as in the agrimonia. a | 

. A winged leaf is, as it were, divided into ſeveral pen- 
nafed leaves, as in the orobus, &c. | treat 
A ramoſe leaf is that which is ſtill farther divided 
than the winged leaf, as in the oſmund-royal, female 
farn, &c. | | T3518 | * 

An entire leaf or lobe is that which has no diviſion on 
its edges, as in the apple-tree, &. 

A ſinuated leaf is that which is cut about the edges 
into ſeveral long ſegments, as in common mallows. 

A ſerrated leaf is that which is cut about the edges 
into ſeveral acute ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a 
ſaw, as in the nettle, cc. 

A. crenated leaf is that which is cut about the edges 
into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, as in the betony, &c. 

A lacinated or jagged leaf is that which is cut about 


F 


divided into ſeveral patts, each | 


have been made in order to know how. ſerviceab 


” , | LE 1 A le 0 
magnitude; and, in the decidüdus trees are brought go 
maturity before the foot-ſtalks ſepatate from the bugs in 
autumn; but if by.accident the leaves are blighted,. or 
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if the entire ſurface of the leaves are cut off, and the 
foot-ſtalks are left remaining, the buds will decay for 


want of that proper nouriſhment which is cbnveyed to 
them from the leaves : ſo that whenever trees are diveſted 


of their leaves, or thoſe leaves are cut, or otherwiſe im- 
paired, though 


it may in either caſe happen when. the 
buds may be nearly, formed, yet if it is before the ſoot- 
ſtalls ſeparate naturally from their branches, the futu 
ſhoots will be weakened in proportion to the time wheh 
this is done; therefore from all the e 

e 


whic 
leaves of trees and plants are to their ll betas t be 
been found, that when the plants have been diveſted of 
their leaves, or their leaves haye been eaten or cut, 
quring their growth, the plants have been remarkably 
weakened thereby. This thould teach us not to pull. or 
cut off the leaves of, trees, or plants, on any ACcou 
while they retain their verdure, and are ih health ;, ani 
this ſhews how. abſurd, that common practice is, © 
feeding down wheat in the winter and ſpring with ſheep, 
for by ſo doing, the ſtalks are rendered very weak, an, 
the ears are in proportion ſhorter; nor are the grains o 


corn ſo plump and well eine as that hich. is not 
fed down upon the ſame ground: ch, is. a fact whigh 
we can affert from many, years experience. Itſis y 

evident, that graſs which is often mowed, the bl; 

will be rendered finer in proportion to the frequency of 
mowing it, yet the ſpecies of graſs is the ſame with that 
on the richeſt paſtures ; ſo that d this may be a 
deſireable thing for lawns, &c. in gardens, yet where 


regard is had to the produce, this ſhould be avoided. 


Another principal uſe of the leaves, is to throw off 
by tranſpiration what is unneceſſary to the. growth of 
the plants, anſwering to the diſcharge made by ſweat in 
animal bodies; for as plants receive and tranſpire much 
more, in equal time, than large animals, ſo it appears 
how neceſſary the leaves are to preſerve the plants in, 
perfect health; for it has been found by the moſt exact 


calculation, made from repeated experiments, that a 


plant of the ſun- flower receives and perſpires, in twenty- 
four hours, ſeventeen times more than a man. 

We ſhall beg leave to mention a few, out of the many 
experiments which have been made by M. Bonnet, of 
Geneva, to prove that moſt leaves imbibe the moiſture 
of the air on their under ſurface, and not from their up- 
per: they are as follows: _ n an 

He gathered the leaves of ſixteen ſorts of herbaceous 
plants when fully grown; of each he put ſeveral leaves 
upon the ſurface of water in glaſs vaſes, ſome were po- 


ſited with their upper ſurface, and others with their under 


ſurface upon the water; theſe were adjuſted exactly to 
the ſurface of the water, with great care not to let any 

moiſture reach their oppoſite ſurfaces, and the ſame care 
was taken to prevent their foot-ſtalks from receiving any 
| moiſture.” The glaſſes in which theſe leaves were thus 

placed, were kept in a cloſet, where the air was very 
temperate ; and as the water in the glaſles evaporated, ; 
there 'was, from time to time, a ſupply of freſh, which 

was added with a ſyringe, ſo that the leaves, were, not, 
diſturbed. The leaves were taken from the following. 
plants; the plantain, the mullein, the wake Robin, the 


the edges into ſeveral pretty deep portions, in an irregular 
manner, as in the horned ipoppy, &ce. 

If the ſurface of the leaves are altered, by reverſing 

the branches of trees on which they grow, the plants 

are ſtopped in their growth, until the foot - ſtalks are 
turned, and the leaves recover their former poſition. 

T his ſhews how. neceſlary it is to ſupport all thoſe weak 

N ſhoots of plants, which are naturally diſpoſed for upright 
growth, which either twine about the neighbouring trees 


for ſupport, or that put out claſpers, by which they take 


hold of whatever trees or plants grow near them, and 
are thereby ſupported: and, on the' contrary, how 
abſurd is that practice of tying up the ſhoots of thoſe 
plants which are naturally diſpoſed to trail upon the 
ground, for in both theſe caſes nature is reverſed, and 
conſequently the growth of both ſorts of plants is greatly 
retarded. ene "$9501 | | 

This is one of the great functions for which the 
leaves of trees and plants are deſigned; but, beſides this, 
there are others of equal importance to the well- being 


of plants and fruits; the firſt is, that of the foot-ſtalks 


and leaves nouriſhing, and preparing the buds of the 
future ſhoots, which are always formed at the baſe of 


thoſe foot - ſtalks, and during the continuance of the 
leaves in perfect health, theſe buds increaſe in their | 
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great mallow, the nettle, the marvel of Peru, the 
kidney- bean, the ſun- flower, the cabbage, the baum, 
the cock's comb, the purple-leaved amaranth, ſpinach, 
and the ſmaller mallow. n en 

Six of theſe ſorts he found continued green a long 


time, and theſe were with different ſurfaces upon the 


water: they were of the following ſorts, the wake 


Robin, the kidney- bean, the ſun- flower, the cabbage, 


ſpinach, and the ſmall mallow : among the others, the 
following ſorts were found to draw the moiſture better 
with their upper than with their under ſurface, the 
plantain, the mullein, the great mallow, the nettle, the 
cock's-comb, and the purple amarantn. 

The leaves of the nettle, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
placed upon the water, were decayed in three weeks; 
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next the water, did not continue freſh 
fix days, whereas thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces were next 


WoW: 


laſted three werks. n een 
© "The leaves of the mullein, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
more than five or 


the water, laſted five weeks. 
The leaves of the purple amaranth, whoſe upper ſur- 


faces were next the water, continued freſh three months ; 
' whereas thoſe whoſe under ſurfaces touched the fluid, 


were decayed in a week, . FF 

The leaves of the marvel ' of Peru and the baum, ap- 

peated to have the advantage, whoſe under ſurfaces were 

next the water. + 

comb, whoſe foot-ſtalks only were put into the water, 

continued freſh 'a longer time than thoſe which were 

placed with either ſurface upon the water, 3 

The leaves of the great mallow, the nettle, the ſun- 
wer, the marvel of Peru, and the ſpinach, whoſe 


whereas thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces touched the water, | 


feot-ftalks were 6 into the water, continued freſh - 
t 


2 ſhorter time, than 


oſe which had either of their ſur- 
faces upon the water. 


The leaves of the mullein, plantain, and amaranth, 


which received the water at their foot-ſtalks, continued 
freſh much longer than thoſe whoſe under ſurfaces touched 
the water. | 3 | | 
It is not difficult to explain the reaſon of this fact; 
for the orifices of the ſap- veſſels in the foot- ſtalks are 
much larger than thoſe of either ſurface, ſo that the 
water — itſelf in greater quantities, and with 
more eaſe, in the firſt than by the ſecond way. 

After this the ſame gentleman made experiments on 


the leaves of ſixteen forts of trees and ſhrubs, of the fol- 


lowing ſorts: the lilac, the pear-tree, the vine, the 


aſpin, the laurel, the cherry-tree, the plum tree, the 
horſe-cheſnut, the white mulberry, the lime- tree, the 
poplar, the apricot, the walnut, the filbert, the oak, 
and the creeper. | 3 . 

Among theſe ſpecies he found, that the lilac, and the 
aſpin, imbibed the water equally with either their upper 
or under ſurface; but in all the other ſorts, the under 


ſurfaces imbibed it in much greater quantities than the 
| The difference was very remarkable in the 


upper. 
leaves of the white mulberry, for thoſe whoſe upper ſur- 
faces were laid upon the water, faded in five days; 
whereas the others whoſe under ſurfaces were next the 
water, preſerved their verdure near fix months, 

The vine, the poplar, and the walnut, afforded very 
remarkable inſtances, how little diſpoſed the upper ſur- 
faces of the leaves of lignequs plants are to imbibe the 
moiſture : for the leaves of theſe three forts, whoſe upper 
ſurfaces were applied to the water, decayed almoſt as 
ſoon as thoſe which had no nouriſhment. 

In all the experiments made by this curious gentleman 
upon the various leaves of trees and herbs, it is remark- 
able that all thoſe leaves, which imbibed their moiſture 


by their upper ſurface, were ſuch as had that ſurface co- | 


vered over with hairs or down ; and, on the contrary, 


where the under ſurface was garniſhed with either hairs | 


or down, the nouriſhment was imbibed by that ſurface. 
He alſo mentions many experiments made by himſelf, 
and alſo by M. Duhamel de Monceau, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, in rubbing the leaves 
over with varniſh, oil, wax and honey, to ſee the effect 
of theſe upon various leaves, ſome of which were rubbed 
over on both ſurfaces, others only upon one ; ſome only 
a part of the ſurfaces, others the edges of the leaves were 
rubbed over, and in ſome only the foot-ſtalks of the 
leaves. They likewiſe anointed the trunks of ſome trees 
and ſhrubs, leaving the leaves and branches in their 
natural ſtate, | | | 

The reſult of theſe experiments was, that where the 
leaves were covered with varniſh on both ſides, they pre- 
ſently decayed ; and where they were anointed with other 
things, the leaves continued a ſhorter time than others, 
in proportion as the things were more penetrating ; and 
where one ſurface on] 
much longer than thoſe which were anointed on both 
and where the pedicle alone was anointed, AG Donde 
{il} longer: but the anointing of the trunks made no 


was anointed, they continued 


I 


| 


| monly called London Leek. 
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ſenſible alteration, except in very hot weather; when 
they were both of opinion that anointing them were of 
ſervice, by hindering the too great tranſpiration, which 
tend to weaken the trees: for they obſerved that thoſe 
trees which were varniſhed, ſuffered leſs from the violent 
heats, than the trees which were left in their natural ſtate, 

M. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that the tender parts of the 
leaves which were varniſhed were deſtroyed by it, and 
the tough fibres only left remaining. 

We may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one great 
uſe of leaves is what has been long ſuſpected by many, 
viz. to perform, in ſome meaſure, Ihe ſame office for the 


_ . | ſupport of yn go 4-006 life, as the lungs of animals do for 
The leaves of the wake Robin, and of the cock's- 


the ſupport of animal life : plants, very probably, draw- 
ing through their leaves ſome part of their nouriſhment 
from the air. Miller's Gard. Dit. 
LEEK, Porrum, according to Linnæus a ſpecies of 
allium ; but conſidered by other authors as a diſtinct 
genus, of which there are two ſpecies. I. Leek with 
an oblong coated root; a plain leaf on the ſtalk, flowers 
collected in heads, and 'three pointed ſtamina; com- 
2. Leek with a plain 
leaf on the ſtalk, which ſupports a globular umbel of 
flowers, whoſe ſtamina are longer than the petals. 
The firſt ſpecies is commonly cultivated in our gar- 
dens; and the ſecond is a native of Siberia. 
Culture of the LEERXK. 1 415 
The manner of propagating them is by ſeeds, and 
they are 3 ſown along with onions. The onions 
grow firſt ; and, after they are pulled up, the Leeks 
will have time enough to grow to their ſize. 
Their culture is in every reſpect like that of the onion; 
to which, to avoid repetition, we tefer the reader 
If you would ſave the ſeeds of this plant, make choice 
of ſome of the beſt and largeſt you have, which' muſt. 
remain in the place where they grow until February, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted in a row againſt a warm 
hedge, pale, or wall, at about eight inches aſunder ; 
and, when their ſtems advance, they ſhould be ſupported 
by a, ſtring, to preyent their being broken down, to 
which accident they are very liable, eſpecially when in 
head. The cloſer they are drawn to the fence in au- 
tumn, the better the ſeeds will ripen; for it ſometimes 
happens in cold ſummers or autumns, that thoſe which 
grow in the open garden do not perfect their ſeeds in 
this country, eſpecially- if there ſhould” be ſharp froſts 
early in autumn, which will entirely ſpoil the ſeed. - - 
When it is ripe, which may, be known by the heads 
changing brown, you ſhould cut off their heads, with 
about a foot or more of the ſtalk to each; tie three or 
four heads together, and hang them up in a dry place, 
where they may remain till Chriſtmas or after, when 
you may threſh out the ſeeds for uſe. | 
LEGUME, Legumen, among botaniſts, ſignifies a pe- 
ricarpium of an oblong, comprefled figure, formed of 
two valves, joined by a viſible ſuture, both on the upper 
and under parts; and having the ſeeds affixed to the up- 
per limbs of the two valves, inan alternate order. E l 
This is alſo a term applied to a ſpecies of plants, 
otherwiſe called Pulſe, as peas, beans, &c. N 
LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to all plants 
whoſe fruit is a legume. © | 
_ LEMON- FREE, Limon, according to Linnzus, a 
pecies of citrus, but conſidered by other authors as. a 
diſtinct genus. 1 10 4 q- | 
There are ſeveral varieties of this fruit preſerved in 
Italy; and in both the Indies there are a great number, 
which have not yet been introduced to the European 
gardens, among the moſt remarkable ones which are 
found here, are, 1. The Lemon- tree with varie- 
3 leaves. 2. The ſweet Lemon. 3. The pear- 
aped Lemon. 4. The Imperial Lemon. 5. The 
Lemon called Adam's Apple. 6. The furrowed Lemon. 
7. The childing Lemon. 8. The Lemon with double 
flowers. 1 7 ns 
Culture of the LEMON-TREE. 
All the forts of Lemons are propagated by budding, 
or inarching them either on ſtalks of Lemons or Citrons, 
produced from ſeeds, | 


The. 
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The culture of the Lemon- tree is the ſame with that 
of the Orange-tree, to which article we refer the 
reader; only obſerving here, that the common Lemons 
are ſoniewhat hardier than the oranges, and will bring 
their fruit to maturity here better than they will do, and 
require to have a greater ſhare of freſh air in the winter. 

IVater-LEMON, a ſpecies of the paſſion- flower. See 
the article Pass10n-F LOWER. , 

LEOPARDSBANE, Arnica, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the 3 polygamia ſuper- 
flua, and of which there are fix ſpecies. 1. Leopards- 
bane with oval, entire leaves, and thoſe on the ſtalks 
growing oppoſite by pairs. 2. Leopardſbane with ſawed 
leaves growing alternately. 3. Leopardſbane with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, the lower ones ſawed, and a leafy many- 
flowered ſtalk. 4. Leopardſbane with oval indented 
leaves. 5. Leopardſbane with pennatified leaves and 
roundiſh lobes. 6. Leopardſbane with pinnated leaves, 
and narrow ſegments. | 

The three ficſt ſorts are perennial plants, and natives 
of the north parts of Europe and America, and the 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies, are natives of Ethiopia, 

Culture of the L,EOP ARDSBANE. 

The three firſt ſpecies are propagated either by ſeeds, 

or parting of the roots, in autumn, when the ſtalks be- 


gin to decay: the ſeeds ſhould alſo be ſown in autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe; or if they are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, the plants will come up the following ſpring : they 
are hardy plants, and will grow in almoſt any ſoil or 
ſituation. 

The other three ſpecies are alſo propagated either by 
roots or ſeeds, but they are too tender to live through the 
winter in the open air of our climate; at that ſeaſon 
therefore they ſhould be placed under a common hot-bed 
frame; but they muſt have the benefit of the free air in 
mild weather. 

LEOPARDSBANE, Daronicum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the fyngene/ia polygamia ſuper- 
flua, and of which there are four ſpecies, 1. Leopards- 

bane with obtuſe heart-ſhaped leaves, thoſe from the 
roots having footſtalks, and thoſe above them embracing 
the ſtalk. 2. Leopardſbane with oval-pointed leaves, 
indented at bottom, and alternate branches. 3. Lec- 
pardſbane with ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, woolly on 
their under-ſide, and one flower on a ſtalk. 4. Leo- 
pardſbane, with a naked ſingle ſtalk, having one 
flower. 

Theſe are all perennial plants. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in Hungary and the Helvetian mountains. 
The ſecond is a native of Portugal, Spain, and France, 
The third grows on the Helvetian and Pyrenean moun- 
tains; and the fourth is a native of Switzerland and 
Italy. 

. Culture of this LEOPARDSBANE, 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies multiply very faſt by their 
creeping roots; and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
they vw4iil produce plants wherever they happen to fall. 

The third ſpecies is propagated either by ſeeds, or by 
parting of the roots. 
ſhady ſituation. 

The fourth ſort is only preſerved in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety. 

LETTUCE, Lagtuca, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the ſyngeneſia polygamia æqualis, and of 
which he diſtinguiſhes ſix ſpecies, but of theſe fix ene 
only is cultivated for uſe, and from that is raiſed a vaſt 
number of varieties. g 

The ſeveral varieties which are cultivated in the 
gardens of this country, and are all excellent ſallad 
derbs, which ſucceed one another in their ſeveral ſcaſons, 
are diſtinguiſhed as follows. 1. The common garden 


It delights in a moilt ſoil and a 


Lettuce. 2. Ihe Cabbage Lettuce. 3. The Cilicia 
Lettuce. 4. The Dutch brown Lettuce. 5. The 
Aleppo Lettuce. 6. The Imperial Lettuce. 7. The 


green Capuchin Lettuce. 8. The Verſailles, or up- 
right Cos Lettuce. 9. The black Cos. 
Cos. 11. The red Capuchin Lettuce, 12. The 
Roman Lettuce. 13. The Prince Lettuce. 14. The 
Royal Lettuce. 15. The Egyptian Cos Lettuce. 


10. The red | 
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| Culture of the LETTUCE. 

The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common in all gar- 
dens, and is uſually ſown for cutting very youn 
to mix with other ſallad herbs. It may be ſown at al 
times of the year, but in the hot months it ſhould be 
ſown in ſhady borders, and in ſpring and autumn upon 
warm borders, and in winter under glaſſes, otherwiſe it 
is ſubject to be deſtroyed by ſevere froſts. 

'The Cabbage Lettuce is an improvement, by frequent 
cultivation, from the firſt ſort.” It may be ſown at dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, to have a continuation of it through the 
ſummer. The firſt crop is generally ſown in February, 
which ſhould be upon an open, warm ſpot of ground ; 
and when the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
out to the diſtance of ten inches each way, which may 
be done by hoeing them out, provided you have no oc- 
caſion for the ſuperfluous plants, otherwiſe they may be 
drawn up and tranſplanted into another ſpot of good 
ground at the ſame diſtance, where, if done before the 
plants are large, they will ſucceed very well, though 
they will not be ſo large as thoſe which were left upon 
the ſpot where they were ſown, but they will come ſome- 
what later, which will be an advantage to thoſe who do 
not continue ſowing every fortnight, . 

Always obſerve in ſowing the ſucceeding crops, as 
the ſeaſon advances, to chuſe a ſhady, moitt ſituation, 
that is not under the drip of trees, otherwiſe, in the heat 
of ſummer, they will run up to ſced before they cabbage. 

In the middle of Auguſt the laſt crop ſhould be ſown, 
which is to ſtand over winter. The ſeeds ſhould be ſcat- 
tered thin upon a good light foil, in a warm ſituation ; 
and when the plants are come up, they muſt be hoed out 
ſo as to ſtand ſingly, and cut down all the weeds to 
clear them. | 

In the beginning of October they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into warm borders, where, if the winter is not 
yery ſevere they will ſtand very well; but in order to be 
certain of a crop, it will be adviſable to plant «a few 
upon a bed pretty cloſe, where they may be arched over 
with hoops, and in ſevere froſts they ſhould be covered 
with mats and ſtraw, or peaſe-haulm, to ſecure them 
from being deſtroyed. In the ſpring of the year they 
may be tranſplanted out into a warm, rich ſoil, at the 
diſtance before-mentioned, 

In order to ſave good ſeeds of this kind, you ſhould 
look over your Lettuces when they are in perfection, 
and ſuch of them as are very hard and grow low, ſhould 


have ſticks thruſt into the ground, by the ſides of as many 


of them as you intend for ſeed, to mark them from the 
reſt, and you ſhould carefully pull up all the reſt from 
among them as ſoon as they begin to run up, leſt when 
they run up to flower they ſhould, by intermixing their 
farina with the flowers of the good ones, degenerate the 
ſeeds. 

. The Cilicia, imperial, royal, black, white, and up- 
right cos Lettuces may be ſown at the following times : 
the firſt ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is at the end of Fe- 
bruary, or the beginning of March, upon a warm light 
ſoil, and an open ſituation, not overſhadowed with trees: 
and, when the plants are come up, they thould be either 


| hocd out or tranſplanted into another ipot of ground, as 


was directed for the cabbage Lettuce, obſerving to leave 


theſe ſorts fifteen or {ſixteen inches apart each way; 


which will be full near enough for theſe plants, eſpe- 
cially if the foil be good; and you muſt carefully keep 
them clcar from weeds, which is the only culture they 
will require, except the black, cos Lettuce, which ſhould 


be tied up when they are full grown, to whiten their in- 


ner Jeaves, and render them criſp; otherwiſe they are 
ſeldom good for much, rarely cabbaging without this 
aſſiſtance. 

The ſeeds of theſe Lettuces ſhould be ſaved in the 
manner already directed for the cabbage Lettuce. 

You may allo continue theſe forts through the ſeaſon, 
by ſowing them in April, May, and June; obſerving to 
ſaw the late crops in a moiſt ſhady fituation, otherwiſe 
they will run up to ſeed before they grow to any fize; 
but in Auguſt, toward the Jatter end, you may ſow of 
theſe ſorts, to abide the winter ; which plants ſhould be 
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tranſplanted either under glaſſes, or into a hot-bed, | 


which ſhould be arched over with hoops, in order to be 
covered in winter, otherwiſe in hard winters they are 
often deſtroyed ; but you muſt conſtantly let theſe plants 
have as nah open free air as poſſible, when the weather 
is mild; only covering them in hard rains, or froſty 
weather ; for if they are kept cloſely covered in winter, 


n the ſpring theſe plants ſhould be planted out into a 
rich light ſoil, ws them at leaſt eighteen inches 
diſtance each way: for it they are planted too cloſe, they 
are very ſubject to grow tall, but ſeldom cabbage well; 
and from this crop, if they ſucceed well, it will be 

roper to ſave the ſeeds ; though ſome plants ſhould alfo 
be marked of the crop ſown in the ſpring, becauſe ſome- 
times it happens that the firſt may fail 5 a wet ſeaſon, 
when the plants are full in flower, and the ſecond crop 
may ſucceed, by having a more favourable ſeaſon after- 
wards. ; 
The moſt valuable of all the forts of Let- 
tuce in England are the Egyptian green cos, and 
the Verſailles. or white cos, and the Gilicia or White 
cos; thou gh ſome people are very fond of the royal 
and imperial Lettuces; but they ſeldom ſell fo well 
in the London markets as the others, nor are ſo generally 
eſteemed. Indeed of late years, ſince the white cos has 


been commonly cultivated, it has obtained the preference 


of all the other ſorts, until the Egyptian green cos was 
introduced; which is ſo much ſweeter and tenderer than 
the white cos, that it is by all good judges eſteemed the 
beſt ſort of Lettuce known. This fort will endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters full as well as the white 
cos ; but at the ſeaſon of its cabbaging, if there happens 
to be much wet, this ſort, being very tender, is very 
ſubject to rot. 


The brown Dutch and green capuchin Lettuces are 


very hardy, and may be ſown at the ſeaſons as was di- 
rected for the common cabbage Lettuce; and are very 
proper to plant under a wall or hedge to ſtand the winter; 
where many times theſe will abide, when moſt of the 
other ſorts are deſtroyed; and therefore they will prove 


very acceptable at a time when few other ſorts are to be 


had; they will alſo endure more heat and drought than 
moſt other ſorts of Lettuce, which renders them very 


proper for late ſowing; for it often happens, in very hot 


weather, that the other ſorts of Lettuce will run up to 


ſeed in a few days after they are cabbaged ; whereas 


theſe will abide near three weeks in good order, eſpe- 
cially if care be taken to cut the forwardeft firſt, leaving 
thoſe that are not ſo hard cabbaged to be laſt, In ſaving 
of theſe ſeeds, the ſame care ſhould be taken to preſerve 


only ſuch as are very large, and weil cabhaged, other- 


wiſe the ſeeds will degenerate, and be good for little, 

If theſe ſorts of Lettuce are planted upon a moderate 
hot-bed-in autumn, and covered with a good frame, they 
may be ſo well cabbaged, as to be fit for uſe in February 
— March, and may be continued till thoſe in the open 
air are fit for uſe. L773 

In ſaving ſeeds of all theſe forts of Lettuce, obſerve 
never to let two forts ſtand near each other, for by their 
farina mixing, they will both vary from their original 
and partake of each other. There ſhould alſo be a ſtake 


fixed down by the fide of each, to which the ſtem ſhould | 


be faſtened to prevent their being broken, or blown out 
of the ground by the wind, to which the Cilicia, cos, 
and the other large-growing Lettuces, are very ſubject 
when they are in flower, 

When the ſeeds begin to ripen, ſuch branches of the 
large growing Lettuces as 1ipen firſt, ſhould be cut, and 
not wait to have the ſeed of the whole plant ripe together, 
which never happens: and | ſometimes many of the 
branches will ripen a fortnight or three weeks before the 
others. When they are cut they muſt be ſpread upon a 
coarſe cloth to dry; after which the ſeeds muſt be rubbed 
out and dried again, and then carefully hung out of the 
reach of mice and other vermin. CEE 

The red capuchin, Roman, and prince Lettuces are 
pretty varieties, and cabbage very early; for which 


reaſon a ſcw of them may be preſerved ; as may ſome of | 


. 
the Aleppo, for the beauty of its ſpotted leaves; though 
very few people care for either of theſe' ſorts at table, 
when the other more valuable ones are to be obtained ; 
but in a ſcarcity, theſe may ſupply the place pretty well; 


and theſe ſorts are very proper tor ſoups. The ſeeds of 
theſe muſt alſo be ſaved from ſuch as cabbage beſt, other- 
wife they will degenerate, and be good for little. 

they will be ſubject to a mouldineſs which ſoon rots them. | 


„ , 
of Valerian. 


This plant is found growing among the corn in ſeveral 
parts in England, It is cultivated in gardens as a ſallad- 
herb for the ſpring, but having a ſtrong taſte, which is 
diſagreeable'to many palates, it is not ſo much in uſe as 
it was formerly. irn 1 

FLEW Culture of the Lambs T;ETTUCE. ENT 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown the 
latter end of Auguſt; when the plants come up they 
muſt be hoed to thin them where they grow too cloſe, 
and to deſtroy the weeds, Early in the ſpring the plants 
will be fit for uſe. 4 

LIGNUM ALOES, a ſpecies of Sebeſten. See the 
article SEBESTEN. | | 

LILY, Lilium, à genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus 
among the hexandria monogynia: he diſtinguiſhes ſeven 
ſpecies, and among theſe he includes the Martagon. 
There are many varieties of this genus, accounted diſtinct 
ſpecies by ſome other botaniſts. | 

The five following ſorts will be a ſufficient directio 
to the gardener for the culture of all the reſt. 

Double Scarlet LILY. The root is large, raund, and 
compoſed of numerous ſcales. The ſtalk is round, up- 
right, firm, and two foot and a half, high. Ihe leaves 
are placed irregularly, and are very numerous: they are 
long, narrow, waved and ſharp-pointed : they are of a 
firm ſubſtance, - and their colour is a very deep green. 
The rib is pale, and the whole leaf is of a ſhining 
ſurface, The flower ſtands on the top of the ſtalk, 
large, ſpecious, and in the | higheſt degree ſingular. 
The colour is a fine deep ſcarlet, covered with ſpots of a 
duſky but not difagrecable red. TI he petals are eblong, 
waved, and pointed, and of a fleſhy ſubſtance ; their 
number js about thirty, and they fland open in the 
manner of rays of a ſtar. W 

Culture of this Lil x. 

This elegant variety can only be raiſed by ſeed, and 
when once obtained, muſt be increaſed by oft-fets. 
The plant, in its wild ſtate, is a native of the eaſt, and 


Lambs LETTUCE, or CORN SALLAD, a ſpecies 


of ſome ſouthern parts of Europe, and it there grows 


always in a damp rich mould. This ſhould be the rule 
for its ſoil : a mixture of two parts meadow earth, and 
one part pond mud, with a little rotted cow-dung, will 
anſwer very well. The feeds ſhould be ſaved from a 
good flower, and ſown on a bed of this compolt in 
Auguſt, They will require the common care of ſeed- 
ling bulbous plants, and when they come to flower, 
there will be many varieties, If a double one do not 


appear from this firſt ſowing, the whole mulz be re- 


peated ; and when one of theſe is obtained, the propa- 
gation muſt be by off-ſets, which encreaſes very faſt, _ 
and require the ſame ſoil, Once in three years the roots 
muſt be taken up, and their off ſets ſeparated. This 
ſhould be done in the end of July; and they ſhould 
then be planted again in beds of the ſame compott. 
Scarlet Chalcedinian LILY. The root of this is 
bulbous, and hung with many fibres. The ſtalk is 
round, thick, two foot and a half in height, and hollow; 
of a pale green, ſpotted in the lower part with red, and 
marked with rays from the head of the bulb. The 
leaves ſtand irregularly, and are numerous; their colour 
is a freſh green, and at the edges they ſhew a little 
hairyneſs. They are ribbed and ſharp-pointed, oblong, 
and large near the middle. The flowers are large and 
beautiful: their colour is a fine ſcarlet. The flower 
riſes naked from the foct-ſtalk, and is compoſed of fix 
petals, which unite at the bottom. The filaments are 
ſix, and they are crowned with large ſcarlet buttons. 
The ſeed-veſſel, from whoſe rudiment it riſes, is oblong, 
and marked with fix furrows, and contains in thice 
valves numerous ſeeds in double rows. 
| | Critaie 
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Culture of this LIL x. 

This plant is propagated either by ſeeds or off-ſets, 

and the following compoſt is proper for both. 
Mix equal parts of rich meadow earth and pond mud, 
add to a barrow of theſe a buſhe] of wood-pile earth 
and a peck of ſoot: let this lie expoſed to the air ſome 
months, turning it at times ; chuſe a part of the rm 
that lies dry — open, fronting the ſouth-eaſt : dig out 
the mould from part of a border, and fill up the place 
with this compoſt. 

In the beginning of September let the off-ſets be 

planted in this bed at a foot diſtance, and covered two 
inches with mould, and every year afterwards they muſt 
be taken up and planted again in a freſh ſoil at the ſame 
ſeaſon. 
Thus may the plant be propagated with little trouble, 
and its flowers this way will be equal to thoſe of the ori- 
ginal root: but if the gardener intends improvement, he 
muſt raiſe it from ſeeds in the following manner: 

Let him mark for ſeed two or three plants when in 
flower, ſelecting ſuch as have a great deal of red upon the 
ſtalk, and have the leaves tinged with brown: they 
ſhould be ſuch as promiſe many flowers, but he muſt 
only ſuffer three to blow upon each, and the ſtronger the 
colour of theſe the better. When the ſeeds are ripe they 
muſt be- ſaved with great care, and dried on a papered 
ſhelf. | 

The ſecond week in Auguſt prepare a bed in a part of 
the ſeminary open to the mornzng ſun : make it with 
the ſame compoſt, ſcatter on the ſeeds, and cover them 
a quarter of an, inch. The bed muſt be weeded often, 
and watered as there may be occaſion; and when the 
plants come up they muſt be thinned where they grow 
too thick. In Auguſt let the bulbs be carefully taken up, 
and planted in a freſh. bed at more diſtance, and in the 
beginning of the September following, let them be again 
removed and planted at a foot diſtance. | 

The ſucceeding year they will flower, and the gar- 
dener will find a great variety among them, but he muſt 
not depend on the firſt year's bloom, for they often alter 
after this. When they flower the ſecond ſummer, let 
him mark the fineſt, and thoſe moſt differing from one 
another; theſe, when the roots are taken up in the ſuc- 


ceeding autumn, ſhould be planted at fifteen inches 


. diſtance, in a bed made up in the flower- garden, accord- 
ing to the directions already given for managing the off- 
| ſets; and the others may be planted out in common 
borders, for there will be few but what- are worthy a 
- place in the garden. | 0 

After this the finer kinds muſt be taken up every 
autumn, and their off ſets ſeparated; and they muſt every 
ſeaſon have a freſh quantity of compoſt. 

The Striped LILY. The root is bulbous, and com- 
poſed of a multitude of nuclei or thick ſcales. The 
leaves are long, moderately broad, waved at the edges, 
obtuſe, and of a freſh green: tinged along the edge with 
a duſky brown. The ſtalk is round, thick, upright, 
and two feet-and a half high; the colour a pale green, 

tinged variouſly with brown or purple. The flowers 
terminate and crown the ſtalk in an elegant tuft, ſix or 
eight of them together; they are large and very fragrant, 
white, and ſtreaked along every petal with a rib of the 
moſt delicate crimſon. The form of the flower is per 
fectly the ſame with that of the common white Lily. 
The filaments are ſix, they are ſmalleſt toward the top, 
and they are crowned with oblong, large, incumbent 
buttons. | 

| Culture of this L1Lv. 

This plant is a native of the eaſt, and thrives in a 
rich foil where there is open air and ſome moiſture. The 
flower ripens its ſeed freely, and affords off, ſets very 
plentifully, and may be encreaſed and propagated from 
either. The method by off-ſets is very ealy. When 
the leaves are decayed after the ſeaſon of flowering, the 
roots muſt be taken up, and at that time there ſhould be 
two beds dug up, one in the garden, the other in the 
nurſery: that in the garden is for the reception of the 
old roots again, and it may either be in the ſame ſpot 
with change of mould, or in another: that in the nur- 
ſery is for receiving the off-ſets, and nouriſhing them 


| 


Et 


till they are of a ſize to flower ſtrongly. The off. ſets 
being all taken off, muſt be planted at eight inches 
diſtance in the nurſery bed, and covered an inch with 
the mould ; the old roots ſhquld be allowed fifteen inches 
diſtance every way. The roots muſt be taken up once 


every year: this not only affords more oft-ſets for propa- 


gation, but the old roots flower much ſtronger for being 
cleared of them. They are to be planted again as ſoon 
as cleared from theſe, When the off-ſets have ſtood in 
the nurſery bed till they flower ſtrongly, they are to be 
brought into the garden, and treated juſt as the others, 
T his is the method of encreaſing the ſtriped Lily by 
oft-ſets, and thus it will retain its nature; but the 
elegance of colouring and farther variation, is only to be 
had by a careful ſowing of the ſeeds, 

To this purpoſe let a good plant be marked for ſeed, 
and encouraged to ripen them perſedly, by ſuffering 
only the three firſt flowers which open to remain, and b 
frequent watering and breaking of the ſoil. Let the 
ſtalk be tied up to a firm ſtake, to prevent the accidents 
from winds; and when the ſeed-veſſels are tolerably 
hardened upon the plant, let them be taken off, and laid 
for a fortnight upon a papered ſhelf, turning them every 
day; then open them, take out the ſeeds, ſpread them 
upon the ſhelf, and air them ten days : at the end of 
this time they will be fit for ſowing. Dig out a piece of 
ground in a part of the nurſery which is well ſheltered, 
but open to the morning ſun; fill up the place with 
freſh mould taken from under the turf in a rich paſture, 
and ſcatter on the ſeeds, Sift over them a finger's breadth 
of the ſame mould, and lay ſome branches of a thorn- 
buſh over the bed, to prevent accidents, "The bed muſt 
always be kept clean, from weeds, and when the plants 
come up let them be thinned where they riſe too cloſe, 
and from this time carefully watered ; if they are ex- 
poſed to the noon ſun, the bed muſt be ſhaded by a 
reed-hedge. | 

In the beginning of Auguſt let a large bed of the ſame 
earth be prepared, and let the mould be taken off the 
ſurface of the ſeed-bed ſo deep as to take up all the roots ; 
let this earth with the roots in it, for they are too ſmall 
to plant ſeparate, be ſpread carefully over the ſurface of 
the new bed, and ſift over it half an inch more of the 
ſame mould. In ſevere weather cover it with ſome pea- 
ſtraw, and in ſpring ſtir the ſurface very lightly and 
gently, ſo as not to diſturb the roots, and ſift on half an 


inch more of the mould; the leaves will ſoon appear, 


and the bed muſt be carefully weeded, and well watered 
in dry ſeaſons, a little at a time, but often repeated, In 
the September following make up a large bed, and ſepa- 
rate the roots by ſifting the mould of the firſt bed. Plant 
them in this new bed at four inches diſtance, ſee the heads 
are placed upwards, and ſift over them more mould till 
they are covered one inch. The ſecond year after this re- 
moval they. will flower, and there will be found an elegant 
variety; as a great quantity of the ſeed of the common 
white Lily would have a chance to raiſe ſome ſtriped 
flowers, ſo there will probably be from the ſeed of the 
ſtriped ſome white ones, but the ſtriped oncs will be 
very numerous, and there will be among them a great 
deal of variation, "Theſe roots muſt be managed as we 
have before directed for. the off-ſcts ; they muſt be taken 
up every year, and planted at four inches diſtance, in a 
nurſery bed to gather ſtrength ; the grown roots thus 


cleared, muſt be planted again as at firſt, only in freſh 
mould. 


Late Bulbiferous LILY. The root is large, bulbous, 


and compoſed of numerous Jooſe ſcales, white and juicy, 
The ſtalk is firm, thick, upright, a yard high, fre- 
quently a little flatted, and of a pale green, tinged vari- 
ouſly with yellow, brown or purple. The leaves ſtand 
irregular upon it, and are numerous ; they are oblong, 
moderately broad, undivided at the edges, and ſharp- 
pointed : of a deep green colour, often tinged with 
brown, and marked with ſtrong ribs lengthways, The 
flowers are very large and beautiful: they crown the 
ſtalk two or more together, and they are wide expanded, 


and of a deep crimſon, mixed with a tinge of orange: 
the rifing ſpots on the inſide of the petals are of a deep 
bluod- - 


ND | 
blood colour, and there is a richneſs in the whole 
flower, exceeding very much the other orange Lilies. 
The form of the flower is that of the common Lily : it 
riſes without any cup from the head of the foot-ſtalk, 
and is compoſed of ſix long and large petals, which 
unite at the bottom in a ſmall] campanulated baſe, and 
at the extremities they are thick and fleſhy. In the 
centre ſtand fix filaments, with large oblong buttons, 
and in the midſt of them a ſingle ſtyle. This is termi- 
nated by a thick triangular head, and riſes from an ob- 
long rudiment of a ſeed-veſſel, marked with fix ridges. 
This afterwards ripens into a large ſeed-veſlel of the fame 
form, large, and formed of three valves, with three 
cells loaded with ſeeds, in a double ſeries. 

The bulbs, whence it obtained its name, are certain 
ſolid lumps, which appear in the boſoms of their leaves. 
Their form is oval, or nearly ſo: their texture looſe, 
and their ſubſtance juicy ; they have no foot-ſtalks, but 
adhere to the main ſtem of the plant by their baſe, juſt 
where the leaf alſo aJheres: and their colour is green, 
tinged like the ſtalk and leaves, occaſionally with yellow, 
brown or red. Theſe bulbs appear with the leaves, 
and ſwell, and obtain ſoon after their due bigneſs ; 
after this they drop off, and taking root, produce new 
plants, in the ſame manner as ſeeds would do, but much 
1 they continue to be produced in great abun- 

ance till the plant has come to the full ſtrength of 
flowering, but after that they grow from time to time 
leſs numerous, till upon a ſtrong ſtem there will not be 
more than four or five. 
Culture of this LIL x. 

It is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, but it 
bears without hazard the open air, and full ground in 
our gardens, and requires no compoſt : for nothing ſuits 
it better than the common mould. There are three dif- 
ferent methods of cultivating or raifing the plant; the 
firſt by off-ſets from the root, the ſecond by ſeeds, and 
the laſt by theſe bulbs produced in the boſoms of the 
leaves. If we wanted varieties, we ſhould propoſe the 
method by ſeeds : but the flower is naturally fo beau- 
tiful, that che change muſt be for the worſe. The pro- 
pagation by off-ſets weakens the main plant; for it muſt 
ſtand three years in order to produce any quantity. 

For theſe reaſons the bulbs are preferable to any other 
method of propagation. They are to be taken off when 
perfectly ripe, and they will flower the ſecond year. 
The ſoil is to be the common garden mould: the bulbs 
muſt be planted at a foot diſtance, and covered half an 
inch, and not to be removed any more till after flower- 
ing. They will require no other care but weeding and 
watering, and when they have flowered they ſhould be 
taken up: the latter end of September is the beſt time; 
the bed ſhould be new dug, the roots cleaned from their 
off-ſets, and then planted again at the ſame diſtance. 
They will thus flower in perfect beauty from year to 

ear, and they will always produce abundance of new 
bulbs from the young plants, ſo that ſowing is quite 
needleſs. | 

Double White LILY. The root is ſcaly, and forms a 
large bulb. The ſtalk is a yard high. The leaves are 
long, moderately broad, and waved at their edges: and 
the flowers crown the diviſions of the ſtalk at the top, 
and the ſhoots which rite from the boſoms of the upper 
leaves. They are long and irregular, white as in the 
common Lily, but compoſed of more numerous petals. 

Culture of this LILY. 

The firſt production of it muſt be from ſeed, bat after 
it is once obtained, the propagation and increaſe will be 
eaſy from off-ſets of the root, taken away at the time of 
removing it after flowering. The beſt way of raifing 
double flowers from the ſeed of the ſingle, is by allowing 
a large ſeed-bed, and ſowing a ſufficient quantity ; this 
muſt be repeated a ſecond and a third time, if they do 
not ſucceed the firſt: for if the double flower is not 
produced, there will be always remarkable fine plants of 
the common kind. When by repeated ſowings the ex- 


pected kind is produced, it ſhould be nurſed with care | 


for the production of off-ſets, it ſhould be allowed a 


good ſoil,” a great deal of room, and frequent wateringe, | Valley, with heart-ſhaped leaves, 


— 


roots: autumn is the beſt time for doin 
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and it ſhould not be ſuffered to exhauſt itſelf in lowering, 
At the end of this time it muſt be taken up, and the oft- 
ſets being removed, muſt be planted at ten inches diſtance, 
in a 4 to gain ſtrength; and when they are 
fit for flowering, they are to be taken into the gardens. 

LILY Aßpbodel, or Day LILY, Hemeoracallis, a genus 
of plants, ranged by Linnæus among the hexandria 
monogynia, and of which there are two ſpecies. 1. Lily 
Aſphodel, with a branching ſtalk, and a flower con- 
ſiſting of one petal. 2. Lily Aſphodel, with a ſingle 
ſtalk, and bell-ſhaped flowers, conſiſting of fix petals ; 
called Savoy Spiderwort. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Hungary, Dalmatia, 
and Iſtria. It has ſtrong fibrous roots, to which hang 
tubers like thoſe of the Aſphodel, from which come out 
keel-ſhaped leaves a foot and a half long. The flower- 
ſtalks rife naked about two feet high, having two or 
three longitudinal furrows; at the top they divide into 
three or four ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one pretty 
large yellow flower, ſhaped like a Lily, having but one 
petal, with a ſhort tube, . open at the brim, 
where it is divided into fix parts; theſe have an agree- 
able ſcent. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a plant of humbler growth than 
either of the former; there are two varieties of this: the 
firſt of theſe riſes with a flower- ſtalk more than a foot and 
a half high; the flowers are much larger, and there is 
a greater number upon each ſtalk than of the ſecond. 
The leaves of this ſott are ſomewhat like thoſe of- the 
Spiderwort, are pretty firm and grow upright. The 
flower-ſtalks grow about a foot high, and have ſeveral 
white flowers at the top, ſhaped like. thoſe of the Lily, 
which hang on one fide, and have an agreeable ſcent ; 
theſe are but of ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing in 


beauty above three or four days: but when the plants 


are ſtrong, they wil! produce _ or ten flowers upon 
each ſtalk, ſo they make a good appearance while they 


laſt, 
Culture of the LiLy Aſphodel, 

The firſt ſpecies is eaſily propagated by off-ſets, which 
the roots ſend out in great plenty, and may be taken off 
in autumn, that being the beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
of the roots,. ang planted in any ſituation, for they are 
extremely hardy, and will require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds, and to allow them room, 
that their roots may ſpread: they may alſo be propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in autumn, the plants 
will come up the following ſpring, and theſe will flower 
in two years; but if the ſeeds are not ſown till ſpring, 


the plants will not come up till the year after. The 


ſecond ſpecies is uſually propagated by parting the 
g this. Theſe 
plants ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than every third 
ycar, when the roots may be parted to make an increaſe 
of the plants, but they ſhould not be divided too ſmall, 
for if they are it will be two years before they flower; 
_y delight in a light loamy ſoil, and-in an open ex- 
poſure, ſo muſt not be planted under the drip of trees ; 
but if they are planted to an eaſt aſpect, where they may 
be protected from the ſun in the heat of the day, they 
will continue in beauty longer than when they are more 
expoſed, 

LILY DAFFODIL, Amaryllis. 
AMARYLLIS, 

LILY oF Tye VALLEY, or SOLOMON's SEAL, 
Convallaria, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus 
among the hexandria monogynia, and of which. there are 
ten ſpecies. 1. White Lily of the Valley. 2. Broad- 


See the article 


leaved Lily of the Valley. 3. Common broad-leaved 


Solomon's Seal. 4. Broad leaved Solomon's Scal, with 
a large ſweet flower, 5. Greateſt broad-leaved Solo- 
mon's Seal. 6. Broad-leaved Solomon's Seal, with a 
a white hellebore-leaf. 7. Lily of the Valley, with 
leaves growing in whorls. 8. Lily of the Valley, with 
leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, which are terminated by 
compounded ſpikes of flowers. 9. Lily of the Valley, 
with many leaves embracing the ſtalks, which are ter- 
minated by fingle bunches of flowers, 10. Lily of the 


The 


the leaves are broader: 
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' The firſt ſort grows naturally in great plenty inthe | red 3 about the ſize of thoſe of the Lily of the 


woods near Wobourn, in Bedfordſhire. - This hath a 


lender fibrous root, which creeps under the ſurface of 
the ground. The leaves come up by pairs: their foot- 
ſtalks, which are about three inches long, are wrapped 
together in one cover, and at the top divide into two 
parts, each ſuſtaining a ſingle leaf, one of which riſes a 
little above the other; theſe leaves are from four to five 
inches long, and near an inch and an half broad in the 
middle, leſſening gradually to both ends; the foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers ariſe immediately from the root, on one 
ſide the leaves: theſe are naked, about five inches long, 
and are adorned towards their upper parts with pendulous 
white flowers, ranged on one fide the ſtalk, which 
decline to one fide; each flower ſtands upon a ſhort 
ſeparate foot-ſtalk, which are crooked. The flowers 
are open, of the ſhott bell-ſhaped kind: they have fix 
Ramina, which are inſerted in a petal of *the flower, 
and are ſhorter than the tube, and a ſingle ſtyle ariſing 
from the germen, which is triangular, and crowned by a 
three-corncred ftigma : the germen afterwards becomes 
a globular berry, of a red colour when ripe, incloſing 
three roundith ſeeds, 


The ſecond fort grows on the Alps. The third ſort 


is the common Solomon's Seal, which is ſuppoſed to 
grow wild in this country. This plant hath a fleſhy 
white root, which creeps in the ground, and is full of 
knots, In the ſpring ariſe ſeveral taper ſtalks, which 
grow near two feet high, adorned with oblong oval 
leaves, placed. alternately : on the oppoſite fide come out 
the foot-ſtalks of the 8 which are about an inch 
long, dividing at the top into three or four ſmaller, ſuſ- 
taining a ſingle tubulous flower, cut into ſix parts at the 
brim : theſe have each fix ſlender ſtamina, ſurrounding 
a fingle ſtyle, which ariſe from the germen, and 1s 
crowned by a blunt ſtigma: the germen afterwards be- 
comes a round berry, each inclofing three ſeeds. 

The fourth ſpecies doth not riſe ſo high as the third, 
it hath fewer flowers on each 
foot-ſtalk, and thoſe are much larger, and ſmell ſweet. 
The fifth ſort riſes much higher, the leaves are broader, 
there are many more flowers on each foot-ſtalk, which 
have longer and narrower , tubes than either of the 
former. 
Europe. 


The fixth ſpecies hath large fleſhy roots, full of knots. 


or joints, which ſend up many ſtalks four feer high, and 
above two inches broad. The flowers come out on the 
oppoſite ſide of the ſtalks from the leaves, having ſhort 


foot-ſtalks, which divide into three ſmaller, each ſuſ- 


taining one flower, with a long ſlender tube, more 
cloſed at the top than thoſe of the other ſpecies, but the 
colour is the ſame. The ſeventh ſpecies riſes with an 
upright ſtalk, about two feet high, having long narrow 
leaves, which ſtand in whorls round the ſtalk: there are 
generally five of theſe placed at each joint, they are four 
inches long, and half an inch broad, ſmooth,. and of a 
light green. The flowers come out from the ſame joints, 
ftanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſupporting five or 
fix lowers, which are ſmaller, and have much ſhorter 
tubes than either of the former ſorts; they are of a dirty 
white, tipped with green, and flightly cut into fix 
parts at the top. iy 

The eighth ſpecies grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America. This riſes with an upright ſtalk 
above two feet high, with oblong leaves ending in ſharp 
points, Which are near five inches long, and two and an 
half broad. The leaves are alternate, ſtanding cloſe to 
the ſtalks, and are of a light green on their upper ſide, 
but are paler on their under. he flowers are produced 
in branching ſpikes at the extremity of the ſtalks, each 
being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall looſe ſpikes of ſtar-like 
flowers, of a pale yellow, which fall away without pro- 


. ducing any ſeed. 


The ninth ſpecies is a native of the ſame country as the 
eighth: this ſends up ſtalks two feet high, which have 
oblong leaves. The flowers are produced in fingle ſpikes 
at the top of the ſtalks, which are in ſhape and colour 
like thoſe of the eighth: but theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall 


his grows naturally in the northern parts of 


— 
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The tenth ſort is an humble plant, which when 
tranſplanted into | gardens, ſeldom riſes above ſix inches 
high, and whercfit grows naturally not much more than 
half ſo high; this hath a fibrous creeping root, which 
ſpreads and multiplies greatly in the ground, ſending up 
many flender ſtalks, each having for the moſt part two 
heart-ſhaped leaves, one ſtanding above the other. Ihe 
ſtalks are terminated by looſe ſpikes of white ſtar-like 
flowers, which are ſuccecded by ſmall red berries, 
Culture of the LIL of the VALLE T. | 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies love a looſe ſandy ſoil, 
and a ſhady ſituation; they are propagated, by parting of 
their roots, which multiply in great plenty: they ſhould 
be planted a foot aſunder, that cheir roots may have 
room to ſpread ; for if they agree with the ſoil and 
ſituation, they will meet and fill the ground in one year. 
If theſe roots are planted in a rich ſoil, they will ſpread 
and multiply greatly, but will not be ſo productive of 
flowers. Ihe only culture which theſe plants require, 
is to keep them clean from weeds, and to tranſplant and 
ſeparate the roots every third or fourth year, otherwile 
they will be fo greatly matted together as not to have 
proper nouriſhment, ſo the flowers will be but ſmall, 
and few in. number, 

All the ſpecies of Solomon's Seal are very hardy plants, 
and delight in a light ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, ſo are 
very proper to plant in wilderneſs quarters, under tall 
trees, where, if they are not crowded by lower ſhrubs, 
they will thrive and multiply exceedingly, and during 
the-ſummer ſeaſon will make an igreeable variety. They 
all multiply very fait by their creeping roots, eſpecially 
when they are planted .in a proper foil and ſituation, 
The beſt time to traniplant and part the roots is in 
autumn, ſoon after their italks decay; thoſe which are 
removed at that feaſon, will grow much ſtronger than 
thoſe which are planted in the ſpring: but they may be 
ſafely tranſplanted any time after the {talks decay, till 
the roots begin to ſhoot in the ſpring. As theſe roots 
greatly increaſe, ſo they ſhould be planted at a wide 
diſtance from each other, that they may have room to 
ſpread”: for they ſhould not be removed oftener than 
every third or fourth year, where they are expected to 
grow ſtrong, and produce a good number of italks, in 
which their beauty conſiſts, The only culture theſe 
plants require, is to dig the mould between them every - 
ſpring, and keep them clean from weeds, 

Belladona LILY, a ſpecies of Amaryllis. See Ama- 
RYLLIS, 

Bloody LILY, or AFRICAN TULIP, See ArRI- 
CAN I ULIP, | 

Ceylon LILY, a ſpecies of Amaryliis, See AMA- 
RYLLIS. | 

Day LILY. See LiLy Aſþhaael. 

Guernſey LILY, a ſpecies of Amaryllis. See the ar- 
ticle AMARYLLIS. | 

Jacobœan LILY, a ſpecies of Amaryllis. See AMA- 
RYLLIS. | 

Perſian LILY, a ſpecies of Fritillary. See Fr1TIL- 
LARY. 

Superb LILY, Glorioſa, a genus. of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the hexandria moncgynta, of which he 
diſtinguiſhes one ſpecies only, 

This plant is perennial, and a native of Malabar, Tt 
has oblong fleſhy roots, of a whitiſh colour, from which 
riſe a round weak ſtalk, and grows to the height of cight 
or ten fect, The leaves are placed alternate; they are 
ſmooth, about eight inches long, and one and a half 
broad at the baſe, growing narrower till within two 
inches of the end, which runs out in a narrow point, 
terminated by a tendril, or claſper, by which it faſtens 
itſelf to any neighbouring ſupport. The flowers are 
ſituated on the upper part of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon 
ſlender foot-ſtalks: they are compoſed of fix oblong 
petals, ending in acute points, On their firſt opening 
they are of a yellowiſh herbaceous colour, and ſtand 
erect, but when fully opened hang downward, in the 
| manner of the Fritillarics ; the petals turn quite back, 
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and change to a beautiful red colour, their acute points 


meeting at the foot-ſtalk. This plant flowers in July, 
and often perfects feeds in this county. „ 
Culture of the Superb LIL WWW.. 

It is propagated by — of the roots, which ſhould 
be taken out of the groun 
decay, and preſerved in ſand in the ſtove, or a warm 
room, during the winter. In the ſpring theſe muſt be 
planted in pots filled with light earth, and plunged in 
the tan- bed in the ſtove. - {31 {206 

Towards the end of March or beginning of April, 
their ſtalks will appear, when ſome tall ſticks ſhould be 
put down by them to ſupport them, otherwiſe they will 
trail over the neighbouring plants. In ſummer they re- 
quite frequent but gentle waterings. 

Thoſe roots which are not taken out of the pots in 
winter, ſhould be tranſplanted and parted the beginning 
of March, before they put out new fibres and ſtalks, for 
they muſt not be removed when in a growing ſtate. The 
pots in which theſe roots are planted ſhould not be too 
large, for unleſs they are confined, they will not put 
out ſtrong ſtalks. 

Water LILY, Nymphea, a genus of plants, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies : moſt of them grow in very 
warm climates, and are never cultivated in this country, 
The two following are natives of England. 1. Water 
Lily, with a large five-leaved empalement ; or yellow 
Water Lily. 2. Water Lily, with heart-ſhaped, entire 
leaves, and a four-pointed empalement, or white Water 
Lily. . | ; 

They are both found in ſtanding waters in many parts 
of England, having large roots, which are faſtened in 
the ground, from which the ſtalks riſe to the ſurface of 
the water, where the leaves expand and float: they are 
large and roundiſh, and thoſe of the ſecond ſpecies are 
heart-ſhaped. The flowers riſe between the leaves, and 
ſwim upon the ſurface of the water. Theſe appear in | 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, | 

Culture of the Mater LiLv. 

The beft method of propagating theſe plants is to 
procure ſome of their ſeed-veilets juſt as they are ripe, 
and ready to open; theſe ſhould be thrown into canals, 
where the ſeeds will fink to the bottom, and the fol- 
lowing ſpring the plants will appear floating upon the 
ſurfacę of the water, and in June or July will produce 
their beautiful large flowers. 

When they are once fixed to a place, they will mul- 
tiply exceedingly, ſo that in a few years the whole ſur- 


face of the water will be covered with them. | 


LIME-TREE, Tilia, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the polyandria monogynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies, 1. Lime-tree, with flowers 
that have no nectàrium. 2. Lime-tree, with flowers 
furniſhed with a nectarium. | 

The firſt ſpecies of this tree grows naturally in many 
parts of England, and other countries of Europe, and 
contains ſeveral varieties. The ſecond ſpecies is a native 
of Virginia, Canada, and other countries in North 
America, 


Culture of the LIME-TREE. 


0 
Both ſpecies are — 7 propagated by layers, which in 


one year will take good root, when they ſhbuld be re- 
moved into the nurſery, and planted at four feet diſtance 
in rows, and the plants two feet aſunder in each row. 
The beſt ſeaſon for removing them is Michaelmas. 
They ſhould remain four or hve years in the nurſery, 
and may then be removed to the places where they are 
deſigned to remain. They ſucceed beſt in a ſtrong, fat, 
loamy ſoil. 

Theſe trees may alſo be propagated by cuttings; and 
when large trees are required, they ſhould be raiſed from 
ſeeds ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, upon a 

ady border of moiſt, light foil, When the plants 
come up they ſhould be managed in the manner already 
directed for thoſe raiſed from layers. 

LION's-FOOT, Catananche, a genus of plants,: 
ranged by Linnæus among the Hyngeneſia polygamia : of 
which he reckons three ſpecies, 1. Lion's-toot, with 


the under ſcales of the cup oval, 2. Lion's-foot, with 


in autumn, after the ſtalks 


there are four ſpecies. 1. 


-be ſown upon a bed of common earth. 


N 9: 
the under ſcales of the cup ſpear-ſhaped, 3. Lion's- 
foot, with cut leaves. $911 | 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France. The ſecond is a native of Crete; and the third 
of the maritime parts of Greece, They are all annual 
plants, | 
Culture of the Liox's-Foor. 

Theſe three ſpecies propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in March on beds or borders of light earth, 
where they are to remain. When the plants come up 
they will only require the common care of being kept 
7 from weeds, and thinned where they grow too 
cloſe. 

LION's-TAIL, Leonorus, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the rag K gymnoſpermia : of which 

ion's-tail, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
three lobed leaves on the foot- ſtalk; or common Mother- 


wort. 2. Lion's-tail, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated 


leaves, and ſeflile, prickly cups. 3. Lion's-tail, with 
leaves divided into three parts, which are cut in their 
edges, and with hairy cups. 4. Lion's-tail, with leaves 
divided into three parts, which terminate with narrow, 
blunt ſegments. © 

The Fr ſpecies is a perennial plant: it grows natu- 
rally in many parts of England, and other countries in 
Europe, but is never cultivated in gardens except for 
the ſake of variety, The other ſpecies, which are 


biennial plants, grow naturally in different parts of 


Europe, 
Culture of the L1on's-roor. 

They are propagated by ſeeds, which in ſpring muſt 
When the 
plants come up, they muſt be kept clear of weeds, and 
thinned where they grow too cloſe. In autumn they 
may be tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned 
to remain, and they will require no farther culture, 

LIPPIA, a genus of plants, of which there is but one 
known ſpecies, 

This plant is a native of the Indies, where it riſes to 
the height of ſixteen or eighteen feet. The branches 
come out oppoſite, as do alſo the leaves, which are 
oblong, pointed, and a little ſawed en their edges. 
From the wings of the leaves come out foot-ſtalks, which 
ſuſtains many round ſcaly heads, about the ſize of a large 
pea, in which are many ſmall yellow flowers appeari 

between the ſcales, which are ſucceeded by ſeed-veſlels. 
| Culture of the LIPPIA. 

This plant will not thrive in our climate, unleſs it is 
preſerved in a warm ſtove, and plunged in the bark-bed, 
obſerving to admit a large ſhare of air to it in warm 
weather, allowing frequent waterings, and treating it in 
every reſpect in the manner of other tender ſhrubby 
plants, which are natives of the ſame country. 


* LIQUORICE, Gherrhiza, a genus of plents, ranged 


by Linnæus among the diadelphia decandria : of which 
there are three ſpecies. 1. Liquorice, with prickly 
pods. 2. Liquorice, with ſmooth pods ; or the common 
Liquorice. 3. Liquorice, with hairy pods. 

The firft ſpecies grows naturally in Apulia and 
Tartary; the ſecond in Franconia, France, and Spain 
and the third in the Levant. 

12 Culture of the LiqQuoRICE. | 

The firſt and third ſpecies are never propagated in any 
other than botanic gardens. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is cultivated to great advantage in 
many parts of England, 133 at Pontefract in 
Yorkſhire, and about Godalmin, in Surry. 

Liquorice delights in a rich ſandy ſoil, which ſhould 
be three feet deep at leaſt : for the greateſt advantage 
conſiſts in the length of its roots. 

The ground deſigned for Liquorice muſt be well dug, 
and dunged the year before, that the dung may be tho- 
roughly rotted in it: and juſt before it is planted, the 
earth ſhould be dug three ſpades deep, and laid very 
light. | | | | | 
"The plants which are to be ſet ſhould be taken from the 
ſides or heads of the old roots, and each muſt-have a very 
good bud or eye, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to 


miſcarry: they ſhould alſo be about ten inches long, 
: | 7 and 
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and perfectly ſound. The beſt ſeaſon for planting them 


is the end of February, or the beginning of 
and this muſt be done in the following manner. 
| Rows muſt be marked by a line drawn acroſs the bed 
at two feet diſtance, and the plants muſt be ſet in theſe, 
making a hole ſomething more than their full depth, 
that the eye of the root may be an inch below the 
ſurface: and they muſt be allowed two feet diſtance 
from each other in every row. When this is done, the 
round may be ſown over with onions, which not rooting 
* will do the Liquorice no injury for the firſt year. 
In October, when the ſtalks of the Liquorice are de- 
cayed, a little very rotten dung ſhould be ſpread over 
the ſurface of the ground. 

Three years after the time of planting, the Liquorice 
will be fit to take up for uſe; and this ſhould be done 
juſt when the ſtalks are dead: for if taken up ſooner, the 
roots are apt to ſhrink greatly in their weight. 

The roots about London look browner than thoſe 
which have beeh propagated in a leſs rich ſoil, but then 
they are much larger, and grow quicker to their ſize. 

id LIQUORICE, Liquorice VETCRH, or MILE 
VeTcn, Aftragulus, a genus of plants, ranged by Lin- 
næus among the diadelphia decandria of which there are 
twenty ſpecies : ſome of them are never admitted into 
gardens; and all thoſe which are, require the ſame 
manner of culture, | 

Culture of the Wild LiqQuoice. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
April. When the plants are come up, let them be 
thinned fo as to be left at the diſtance of eighteen inches 
every way; after which they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds, which is all the culture they require. 

LIEIA, a genus of plants, which has no Engliſh 
name, and only one known ſpecies. 

This plant, though ſuperior to moſt we cultivate, is 
little known in our gardens. The root is a regular bulb, 
of a brown colour, and a firm ſubſtance. The leaves 
riſe three or four in a cluſter, embracing each other at 
the baſe : and there are uſually ſome ſmall], imperfe& or 
decayed ones about their bottoms: theſe are of a 
' yellowiſh hug, the others of a very elegant green, of a 

bueiſh tinge, and ſtained lightly with purple at the baſe. 
They are broad, oblong, waved a little at the edges, 
and tetminate in a point. 

The ftalk riſes a foot or more in height, naked, firm, 
purpliſh at the bottom, and green on the upper part ; 
the top bends with the weight of a large fingle flower, 
It is at firſt contained in a ſcabbard, of an oblong, 
pointed form, which burſting into three parts, diſcloſes 
the perfect flower. This is in the higheſt degree ſingular, 
as well as beautiful. It is compoſed of fix diſtinct petals, 
three broad and three narrow ; the three broad which 


ſtand upwards are of the moſt perfect ſcarlet : the three 


lower are variegated with green and yellow, both very 
ſtrong and lively colours, and they have their points 
tipped with crimſon. In the centre of the flower riſe 
three filaments, which have their place under the upper- 
moſt petal, and are of a pale fleſh-colour, with large 
buttons of a deeper ſcarlet than the flower. Down the 
middle of each of the lower petals there alſo runs a vein 
of deeper red: and along the midſt of each of the three 
upper, there runs a like vein, with ſeveral ſmaller broken 
lines, with the ſame degree of red; this gives the whole 
flower a grace unknown almoſt to any other, 
CE Culture of the LIRIA. 

This plant is a native of Africa, where it grows on the 
ſides of hills in a looſe but not barren ſoil : from thence 
the roots may be obtained; and the time of taking them 
up ſhould be when the leaves are faded. At their coming 
into Europe they muſt be planted each in a ſeparate pot, 
with a mixture of three parts paſture earth, and one part 
ſand, and placed in the thade, 

Once in a week they ſhould have a little water till they 
ſhoot : after which they muſt be removed into an opener 
place, where the ſun has more power, and watered 
gently every evening. | PR | 

Towards autumn they mult be removed into the green- 


houſe, and thence into the ſtove, where, with the | 


arch, 
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common care of foreign bulbous plants, they will pra- 
duce their moſt conſpicuous and elegant lowers. 'I'be 
plant thus once eſtabliſhed, there will be no fear of mul- 
tiplying the roots, for they will produce off-ſets, which 
being taken off once in three years, will riſe to perfection 
by the ſame methods. | | 
LIVE-EVER, or Leſer ORPINE. See the article 
Leſſer Oreins. | 
Noble LIVERWORT, Hepatica. 
HrPATICA, 
.LOAM, a common ſuperficial earth, conſiſting of 
ants with a ſmall admixture of ſand in it. 
OBELIA, a genus of plants, which has no Engliſh 
name; there is only one ſpecies of it. | 
This plant riſes with a ſucculent ſtalk, five or ſix feet 
high. The leaves are oval, oblong, placed alternately, 
and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers are produced upon 
long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two or three white 
flowers of one petal, cut into five acute ſegments at the 


brim, It grows naturally in many iſlands in the Welt- 
Indies. | | 


See the article 


Culture of the LoBEL1A. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the places where it is native. "Theſe ſhould be 
ſown in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners- 
bark, where the plants will appear in about five or ſix 
weeks, if the bed is kept warm, and the earth often 
watered, 

When the plants are about two inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the pots in which they 
were ſown, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and then plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them in the heat of the day till they have taken 
new root. The plants may remain in this hot bed till 
the middle, or latter end of SeptemberF when they muſt 
be removed into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed, 
where they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other 
tender exotic plants, which require a ſtove to preſerve 
them through the winter. 

LOCKER GOWLANS, a ſpecies of Globe Ranun- 
culus. See the article Globe RANuNcuULUs. 

LOCULAMENTS, the cell or hollow compart- 
ments of a capſule, in which the ſeeds are lodged. See 
the article CAPSULE, 

LOCUST, or CAROB-TREE. 
CAROB-TREE, | 

 LOCUST- TREE, Hymenza, a genus of plants, of 
which there is only one known ſpecies. — 

This tree grows in great plenty in the Weſt-Indies, 
where it becomes large and ſpreading, The ſtem is 
covered with a ruſſet bark, and divides into many ſpread- 
ing branches. The leaves are ſmooth, ſtiff, and ſtand 
by pairs, their baſe joining at their foot-ſtalk. The 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches, ſome of the foot-ſtalks ſupporting two, and 
others three flowers, which are compoſed of hve yellow 
petals, ſtriped with purple. The ſtamina are much 
longer than the petals, of a purpliſh colour. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by brown pods, which contain 
four ſeeds. 

Culture of the LocusT-TREE. 

It is raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt be procured from 
America, and ſown in pots, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners-bark. The beſt method is to put but 
one ſeed into each pot: or if there is more, when the 
plants appear, th.cy ſhould be all, except one, drawn 
out, and if great care is not taken, the plant intended to 
be left will be drawn out with the others: it ſhould 
therefore be done while the plants are quite young, that 
the roots may not be entangled with each other. 

The roots of this plant are very ſlender, xvhich makes 
it difficult to tranſplant : for unleſs a ball af earth is pre- 
ſerved to them, they ſeldom ſurvive their removal, there- 
fore they muſt ſeldom be tranſplanted from one pot to 
another. They muſt conſtantly remain in the tan-bed 
in the ſtove, and ſhould be treated in the ſame way with 
other tender exotics, giving them but little water, eſpe- 
cially in winter. 


Honey-LOCCUST. 


See the article 


See the article HoN EVY-Lacuſſ 
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LOGWOOD. Hematoxylum, a genus of plants, of | years old at moſt, preſerves them much longer, and will 


which there is but one ſpecies. 

This tree grows naturally in the 
at Honduras, and other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies, where it riſes from ſixteen to twenty-four feet 
high. The ſtems are generally crooked and no thicker 
than a man's thigh. 'The branches, which come out 
on every fide, are crooked, irregular, and armed with 
ſtrong thorns. The leaves are winged, and compoſed 
of three or four pair of obtuſe lobes, invented at the top. 
The flowers come come out in a racemus from the wings 
of the leaves, ſtanding ere ; they are of a pale yellow- 
1 colour, with a purple empalement. 

Culture of the LoGwooD. 

The ſeeds of thie tree are frequently brought from 
America, which, if freſh, readily grow, when ſown 
upon a good hot-bed, When the plants come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on another hot-bed, which, if 
kept in a moderate degree of heat, the plants will riſe a 
foot high the ſame year. They are very tender, fo 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove, where, if 
they are duly watered, and the ſtove kept in a good de- 
gree of heat, they will ſucceed extremely well. . 

LONDON-PRIDE, a ſpecies of Saxifrage. See the 
article SAXIFRAGE. 5 

LOOSE-STRIFE, Lyſimachia, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and 
of which he diſtinguiſhes eleven ſpecies; but four of 
theſe only are cultivated in gardens ; the reft growing 
wild in many parts of England. 1. Looſs-ftrife, with 
fingle bunches of flowers terminating the ſtalks, and ob- 
tuſe petals to the lowers, and ſtamina ſhorter than the 
petals. 2. Looſe-ſtrife, with ſpear-ſhaped ſpreading 
ſpikes of flowers terminating the branches, and ſtamina 
longer than the petals. 1 Looſe-ſtrife, with leaves 
placed by fours, and foot-ſtalks placed in whorls round 
the ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle flower. 4. Looſe- 
ſtrife, with hairy — and nodding flowers. 

The firſt ſpecies is an annual plant, which grows na- 

turally in Media. The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally 


in the Eaſt, and is alſo an annual plant. The third 


ſpecies is a native of Holland, and has perennial creep- 
ing roots. The fourth ſort is a native of Canada, and 
has alſo a perennial creeping root. 

Culture of the LoosE-STRIFE. 

The firſt kind is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the ſpring, in the place where the plants 
are to remain : when they come up, they ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds, and thinned to the diſtance of four 
or five inches, where they grow too cloſe. The ſecond 
ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; and from | 


thoſe the plants will come up the following ſpring.: they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds till autumn, and then 
planted in the border of the pleaſure-garden, where they 
will flower and produce ripe ſeeds the ſummer following. 


The third and fourth ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 


their creeping roots, without any culture. 

LOPPING, the cutting off the fide branches of trees. 
It is very obſervable that moſt old trees are hollow 
within; which does not proceed from the nature of the 
trees, but is the fault of thoſe who have the manage- 
ment of them, who ſuffer the tops to grow large before 
they lop them; as the aſh, elm, hornbeam, &c. and 
perſuade themſelves, that they may have the more great 
wood; but in the mean time do not conſider that the 
cutting off great tops endangers the life of a tree ; or at 
beſt wounds it ſo, that many trees yearly decay more in 
their bodies than the yearly tops come to; and at the 


ſame time that they furniſh themſelves with more great | 


wood, they do it at the loſs of the owner. And, indeed, 
though the hornbeam and elm will bear great tops when 
the body is little more than a ſhell; yet the aſh, if it 
comes to take wet at the head, very rarely bears more 
top after the body of the tree decays. Therefore, if 
once theſe trees decay much in the middle, they will be 
worth little but for the fire: ſo that if you find a timber- 
tree decay, it ſhould be cut down in time that the timber 
be not loſt, 1 
The lopping of young trees that is at ten or twelve 


bay of Campeachy, 


— 
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occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into wood one year, 
than they do in old tops at two or three. Great boughs, 
ill taken off, ſpoil many a tree; for which reaſon they 
' ſhould always be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, and not 
parallel to the horizon; and cover the wound with loam: 
and horſe-dung mixed, to prevent the wet from enterin 
into the body of the tree. When trees are at their full 
growth, there are ſeveral ſigns of their decay; and as the 
withering or dying of many of their top branches ; or if 
the wet enters at any knot ; or they are any wiſe hollow 
or diſcoloured ; if they. make but poor ſhoots; or if 
- wood-peckers make any hole in them. f 
This lopping of trees is only to be underſtood for pol- 
d- trees; becauſe nothing is more injurious to the 
growth of timber- trees, than that of lopping or cutting, 


| off great branches from them. Whoever will be at the 


trouble of trying the experiment upon two trees of equal 
age and ſize, growing near each other, to lop or cut off 
the ſide branches from one of them, and ſuffer all the 
branches to grow upon the other, will, in a few years,, 
find the latter to exceed the other in growth every way ; 
and this will not decay near ſo ſoon. Alx ſorts of reſi- 
nous trees, or ſuch as abound with a milky juice, ſhould 
be lopped very ſparingly ; for they are ſubject to decay 
when often cut. The beſt ſeaſon for lopping theſe trees. 
is ſoon after Bartholomew-tide ; at which time they ſel- 
dom bleed much, and the wound is commonly healed. 
over before the cold weather comes on. Miller's Gard. 
Dict. | | 

LORANTHUS, a genus of plants for which there 
is no Engliſh name, and only one ſpecies. This plant. 
is a native of America. It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
eight or ten feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches. 
The leaves are oblong, and have three longitudinal 
nerves. 'The flowers grow at the ends of the branches. 
in ſmall cluſters. Their colour is a bright ſcarlet ; and 
they are ſucceeded by oval berries, with a pulp covering. 
a hard ſhell, which incloſes a number of ſeeds. 

Culture of the LoRanTHus, 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 

ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, for if they are kept out of 


the ground long, they ſeldom grow, or if they do, it is 
not till the next year. 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots, and kept the firſt 
ſummer in a moderate hot-bed; in autumn they muſt be 


removed into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed,, 


where the earth muſt be kept moiſt. In the ſpring they 
muſt be taken out, and placed in a freſh moderate hot- 
bed, which will bring up the plants, which muſt be 
planted each in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and kept in the 
bark-ſtove, where they muſt be treated in the manner 
directed for other tender plants from the ſame country. 
LOTE, or NET TLE-FREE, Celtis, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnæus among the polygamia monoecia, 
of which there are four ſpecies. 1. Lote-tree with 
ſpear-ſhaped pointed leaves, which are veined and ſawed 
on their edges. 2. Lote-tree with oblique, oval leaves, 
which are ſawed on their edges. 3. Lote-tree with oval, 


heart-ſhaped leaves, ſlightly indented, and ſhort foot- 


ſtalks. 4. Lote-tree with oblong, oval, obtuſe, ner- 
vous leaves. . 
The firſt ſpecies riſes with an upright ſtem to the 
height of forty or fifty feet. The branches are ſlender, 
and covered with a dark-coloured bark. The leaves are 
placed alternate, they are near. four inches long, and 
two broad in the middle, ending in long ſharp points, 
and deeply ſawed on their edges. The flowers are 
placed at the wings of the leaves all along the branches; 
they appear in ſpring, and generally decay before the 
leaves have attained half their ſize; they have no petals, 


but a green herbaceous empalement, ſo make no ap- 


pearance; they are ſucceeded by a round black berry. 
It is a native of the ſouth of France, Spain, and 


Italy. 


The ſecond ſpecies is a native of North America, 
where it grows to a large ſize, riſing with a ſtrait ſtem, 
and branching out on every ſide. The leaves are oblique, 
oval, ending in acute points, and ſawed on their edges. 


The flowers ſtand oppoſite to the leaves upon long foot- 
ſtalks, 


L © T 


ſtalks, which, as well as thoſe in the firſt ſpecies, are 


male and hermapbrodite; the latter are preceded by 
round berries of a'dark purple colour. 4 

The third ſpecies is a native of Armenia, It riſes to 
the height of ten or twelve feet. The branches ſpread 
on every fide, and are covered with a ſmooth greeniſh 
bark. Ihe leaves are oblique, about an inch and a 
half long, and one inch broad, and of-a pale green: 
they are placed alternate on the branches, and have ſhort 
fo. t-ſtalks. The flowers are placed in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of the ſecond ſpecies, ifreodore e 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally in Jamaica, where 
it riſes with a ſtrait trunk near twenty feet high, dividing 
into many branches upwards. The leaves are near four 
inches long, and two and a half broad, round at their 
extremity z their upper ſurface is very ſmooth, and the 
under of a lucid gold colour: they ſtand alternate on 
the branches. | * bl | 

Culture of the LoTE or NETTLE-TREE. 


The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies are propagated by 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ' ſoon after they are ripe, 
if they can be procured at that ſeaſon, for theſe frequently 
come up the following ſpring : whereas thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring, never come up till the next year. 
The beſt way is to ſow them in pots or tubs, that may 
be eaſily, removed. In ſummer they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from weeds, and if the ſeaſon Ro 
they will require water two or three times a week. In 
autumn the pots muſt be placed under a hot- bed frame, 
or where there is not that conveniency they ſhould be 
plunged into the ground near a will or hedge, and 


covered with mats, ſtraw, or peaſe-haulm, to protect 
MN ir £3805 


them from froits, 


The following ſpring the plants ſhould be taken out 
ground: this ſnould 
be done about the middle or latter end of March, when 


of the pots, and planted in the full 


the ſcvere froſts are generally over: for this purpoſe a 
bed or two ſhould be prepared, according to the number 
of the plants raiſed, in a ſheltered ſituation, and a gentle 
loamy foil, The ground muſt be well trenched, and 
cleared from the roots of bad weeds, and, when levelled, 
ſhould be marked in rows at one foot diſtance ; then the 
plants muſt be carefully turned out of the pots and ſepa- 
rated, ſo as not to tear their roots, and planted ſix inches 
aſunder in the rows, prefling the earth down cloſe to the 
roots. If the ground is very dry when they are planted, 
and there is no appearance of rain, it will be proper to 
water the beds, to ſettle the ground to the roots of the 
plants, after which there ſhould be ſome old tan or-ro:ten 
dung laid upon the ground, which will keep it moiſt, 
and prevent the- drying winds from penetrating to the 
roots of the plants. L 274108 

The plants may remain in the nurſery beds two 
years, by which time they will have obtained ſufficient 
firength to be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 
remain; for as theſe plants extend their roots very far 
every way, if they ſtand too long in the nurſery, they 
may be injured in removing, which would be, a prejudice 
to the future growth of the trees. 

The fourth ſpecies is alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſeldom come up the firſt year. They thould be fown in 
pots, and plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, where 
they ſhould remain till the plants come up. They muſt 
be conſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove, and treated in the 
fame manner as other tender exotics. - + | | 

LOTUS, Birds-foct Trefoil, a genus of plants, ran- 
ged by Linnæus among the diadelþhia decandria, and of 
which he- enumerates fiftezn ſpecies, 1. Lotus, with 
ſingle membranaceous quadrangular pods, and ſpear- 
ſnaped biacteæ. 2. Lotus, with-:hingle membranaceous, 
quadrangular pods, and oval bracteœ; commonly called 
winged Pea. 3. Lotus, with conjugated, membrana- 
ceous, quadrangular pods, and oblong, oval bracteæ. 
4. Lotus, with an (er: -{lk; [terminated by a ſingle 
taper, and an erect pod. 5. Lotus, with fingley conver, 
incurved pods. 6. Lotus, with two narrow, com- 
prefied, * nodding pods. 7. Lotus, with ereR, linear, 
itrait pods, growing in pairs, an erect ſtalk, and alter- 
nate foot- ſtalks. 8. Lotus, with five-arched, compreſſed 


pods, and diffuſed talks. 9. Lotus, with three pods, 


—— 
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an erect, herbaceous ſtalk, and narrow leaves. 10, 
Lotus, with heads divided in the middle, a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
and ſhining leaves. 11. Lotus; with hairy heads, an 
erect hairy Talk, and oval pods: 12. Lotus, with glo- 
bular heads, an erect ſtalk; and ſtrait, ſmooth pods. 
13. Lotus, with depreſſed heads, trailing ſtalks, and 
cylindrical pods. 14. Lotus, with heads divided into 
two equal parts, a very branching, diffuſed ſtalk, and 
woolly leaves. 15. Lotus, with naked heads, and leaves 
= by fives, ſitting cloſe to the branches; or the 
orycnium of Montpelier. -- 

he firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fixth, and eighth 
ſpecies are natives of the ſouthern parts of Europe. Lhe 
fifth fort grows naturally in Sicily, Italy, and Crete. 
The ſeventh and thirceenth ſpecies grow naturally in 
many parts of England, and are rarely admitted into 
gardens, Their roots are perennial, and difficult to get 
out where they have had long poſſeſlion of a piece of 
ground. The ninth ſpecies is an annual plant, which 
grows naturally in the iſland of St, James. The tenth 
and eleventh ſpecies are perennial plants, which grow 
naturally in the ſouth of Europe, Ihe twelfth is ſeldom 
cultivated, except in, botanic gardens for- the ſake of 
variety. The fourteenth and fitteenth ſpecies are natives 


of the ſouth of Europe. 


21 Culture of the Lorus. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, eighth, 
fourteenth, and fiſteenth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown where the plants are to remain. 
When they come up, let them be thinned, and. left at 
the diſtance of two feet, and afterwards kept clean 
from weeds, | | 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh ſpecies are propagated 
by cuttings during the ſummer ſcaſon, planted on a bed 
of light earth, covering them with a bell or hand-glaſs, 
and ſcreening them from the ſun. In about five or ſix 
weeks they will have taken root, when they ſhould be 
inured to bear the open air, and ſoon after planted in 
pots filled with freſh light earth, and placed in the ſhade 
till they have taken root: then they may be removed to 
a ſheltered ſituation, where they muſt remain till 
autumn. The ninth ſpecies is too tender to live in the 
open air of this country : the plants therefore muſt be 


kept in pots in the winter, and placed in a warm, airy 


glaſs-caſe. | 
LOVE-APPLE. See the article Love- APPLE. 
LOVE-APPLE,- or TQMA'TAS, Lycoperſicon, A 
| ou of plants, of which there are ſeven ſpecies. 1. 
ove-apple, with an herbaceous, unarmed ſtalk, pin- 
nated, cut leaves, and a ſmooth round fruit. 2. Love- 


apple, with a very _— herbaceous ſtalk, winged, cut 


leaves, and a compreſſed, furrowed fruit; commonly 
called "Cormatas by the Spaniards. 3. Love-apple, with 
an herbaceous, erect, unarmed ſtalk, oval, angular, 


indented leaves, with a few ſpines, and a roundiſh, fur- 


rowed fruit. 4. Love-apple, with an herbaceous, un- 


armed ſtalk, leaves unequally winged, whoſe lobes are 


bluntly indented, and reflexcd ſpikes. 5. Love-apple; 
with an unarmed, herbaceous ſtalk, winged, cut leaves, 


which are waved, and a longer permanent ſtyle to the 


flower, 6. Love-apple, with- an herbaceous, trailing 
ſtalk, wing-pointed, ſmooth leaves, and flowers grow- 
ing ſingly tram the wings of the ſtalk. '' 7. Love-apple, 
with an-unarmed, herbaceous ſtalk, and winged leaves, 
which are entire, commonly called Potatoc : by the 
Indians Batatas. "AFL! DEL is 

The firſt ſpecies is an annual plant, with an herba- 
ceous, branching, hairy ſtalk, which will rite to the 
height of five or fix feet if ſupported, otherwiſe the 


branches will fall to the ground; they have winged 


leaves, of a very fank and diſagreeabled odour, compoſed 
of four or five pair ef lobes, terminated by an odd one: 
theſe are cut on their edges, and end in acute points? 
The flowers come out from the fille of the branches, 
upon pretty Jong foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining ſeveral 
yellow flowers ranged in a ſingle long bunch, which are 


fucreeded by round, ſmooth, pulpy fruit, about the ſize 


of a large cherry. There. are two varieties of this, one 


, with yellow, and the other with red fruit, 
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Tue ſecond ſort is very like the firſt; excepting the | 


ſhape and ſize of the fruit, which differ greatly : for 
thoſe of the ſecond ſpecies are very large, compreſſed at 
both ends, and deepiy furrowed on the ſides. | 
The third ſort is annual; this riſes with an erect, her- 
baceous ſtalk, a foot and a half high, dividing in ſeveral 
branches, with oval, angular leaves, placed alternate)y 
upon pretty long foot ſtalks, which have one or two 
ſhort ſpines upon the mid-rib of the leaves. The flowers 
are white, and come out ſingly from the ſides of the 
branches, which are ſucceeded by red, ſtriated fruit, 
firmer than thoſe of the other ſorts, and about the ſize 
of cherries. | | | 
The fourth ſort is ſomewhat like the firſt, but the 
leaves are unequally winged, having ſome ſmaller lobes 


placed between the large ones; the lobes of this are 


orter, broader, and not cut like thoſe of the firſt, but 
have ſome obtuſe indentures toward the baſe. I heſe 
have not that rank diſagreeable odour which the two firſt 
have; the fruit of it is not ſo large as thoſe of the firſt, 
but they are round, ſmooth, and are very late before 


they ripen here; ſo that unleſs the plants are raiſed early 


in the ſpring, they will not produce ripe fruit in 


En ＋ 1 s 
he fifth ſpecies is annual: this has a very branching 
K Fi 


viſions, as 


herbaceous ſtalk, ſpreading out into many 
are not ſo hairy as the two firſt ; the leaves are compoſed 
of a greater number of lobes, which are much ſhorter 
and more indented on their edges where they are a little 
waved, The flowers ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, 
which branch out, and ſupport a large number of 
flowers at the top: theſe have a longer ſtyſe than thoſe of 
the other ſpecies, which is permanent, remaining on 
the top of the fruit; this is alſo late in ripening the 
fruit, ſo that unleſs the plants are raiſed early in the 
ſpring, the fruit will not ripen in England. 

The fixth ſpecies has very weak, trailing, ſmooth 
ſtalks, not more than a foot long, with ſmooth leaves, 
ſtanding by pairs oppoſite, which are regularly cut on 
the ſides almoſt to the mid-rib, in form of a winged 
leaf: theſe ſegments are alſo indented on their edges 
and at their points, The flowers, which are of a pale 

ellow, come out on the ſides of the ſtalks ſingly, and 

ave large ſpreading empalements, which are deeply cut 
at the brim into many acute ſegments which ſpread open. 
The flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh berries, a 
little compreſſed at the top, of an herbaceous yellow 
colour when ripe, | 

The ſeventh ſpecies is the common Potatoe, which is 
too well known to need any deſcription here; for the 
manner of cultivating it, ſee the article PoTATOE, 

Culture of the Love-APPLE. 1 05 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpe- 
cies are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds on a moderate 
hot-bed in March, and when the plants are come up 
two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another 
moderate hot-bed, at about four inches diitance from 
each other, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken root; after which they muſt have a large ſhare of 
freſh air : for if they are too much drawn while young, 
they ſeldom do well afterwards. h 

in May theſe plants ſhould be tranſplanted either into 
pots or borders near walls, pales, or hedges, to which 
their branches may be faſtened to ſupport them from 
trailing on the ground, which they otherwiſe will do, 
and then the fruit will not ripen ; ſo that where theſe 
plants are cultivated for the ſake of their fruit, they 
ſhould be planted to a warm aſpect, and the branches re- 
gulariy faſtened as they extend, that the fruit may have 
the 1 of the ſun's warmth to forward them, 


-otherwiſe it will be late in the ſeaſon before they are ripe, 


and they are unfit for uſe before; but when the plants 
are brought forward in the ſpring, and thus regularly 
trained to the ſouth ſun, the fruit will ripen by the latter 
end of July, and there will be a ſucceſſion of it till the 
froſts kill the plants. | | 
LOVE-1n-A-MIST, a ſpecies of Paſlion-flower. 
See the article PAs$10N-FLOWER. | 
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LOVE-LIES-A-BLEEDING, a ſpecies of Ama- 
ranthus. See AMARANTHUS. _ | 

LUDVIGEA, a genus of plants which has no Engliſh 
name; there is only one ſpecies of it, | ; 

This plant is a native of South America. It riſes 
with an erect, branching ſtalk a foot high. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, and placed alternate. The flowers 
are placed ſingly at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves: they 
are compoſed of four ſmall yellow petals, and ſtand upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, Theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeed- 
veſſels, which incloſe a number of ſmall ſeeds, 

1 Culture of the LuDviGEA. 

This plant is raiſed from ſeed, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot- bed in the ſprivg; and when the plants come 
up, they muſt be treated in every reſpect like the 
Amaranthus, 

LUNARIA, a ſpecies of Draba, or Madwort. See 
the article MapworrT, 

LUNGWORT, Pulmonaria, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, of 
which there are five ſpecies. 1. Lungwort, with the 
lower leaves ſpear-ſhaped. 2. Lungwort, with the 
lower leaves oval, heart-ſhaped, and rough ; called the 
Jeruſalem Cowſlip, 3. Lungwort, with ſhort cups, 
and ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe leaves. 4. Lungwort, with 
ſhort cups, and the lower leaves ſomewhat heart-ſhaped. 
5. Lungwort, with ſhort cups, oval leaves, and a 
branching, trailing ſtalk. | 

The Hrn ſpecies grows naturally in Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Hungary; the ſecond in woody places in 
many parts of Europe. The third is a native of 
Virginia; the fourth of Siberia; and the fifth grows 
wild in many parts of England. 

Culture of the LUNGwoRT. 

The firſt ſpecies is an annual plant, and is propagated 
by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon after 
they are ripe. When the plants come up they require 
no other care but to be thinned where they grow too 
cloſe,” and to be kept clear from weeds ; and if permitted 
to ſcatter their ſeeds, they will come up better than 
when ſown. - ' | 

The ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies have 
perennial roots, by the parting of which in ſpring or 
autumn, they may be propagated ; they ſucceed beſt in 
light, ſandy ground, and a ſhady ſituation. 

Cow's LUNGWORT, a ſpecies of Mullein. See 
the article MULLEin, 

LUPINE, Lupinus, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the diadelphia decandria, of which there 
are ſix ſpecies. 1. Lupine, with.the cups placed in 
circles round the ſtalk, and increaſed by appendages, 
with the upper and lower lip of the flower both undi- 
vided; or the Giant Lupine. a. Lupine, with alter- 
nate cups, having no appendages, the upper lip indented, 
and the under one intire. 3. Lupine, with alternate 
cups, having no appendages, the upper lip entire, but 
the under one cut into three parts, being the garden, 
or N Lupine, with a white flower. 4. Lupine, 
with cups half whorled, having appendages, and with 
the upper lip bifid, and the under one almoſt trifid. 5. 
Lupine, with cups, having alternate appendages, with 
the upper lip divided into two, and the under one intire, 
6. Lupine, with cups growing in whorls, and having 
appendages to them, with the upper lips cut into two 
parts, and the under lips into three; or the common 
yellow Lupine. 25 

The Lupines are elegant plants, and eaſily cultivated; 
they are worthy a place in the beſt gardens, from the 
variety they are capable of giving by their ſingular form 
and colours: and none deſerves notice more than the 
firſt ſpecies, being the talleft and moſt ſpecious of them 
all; the culture of this Lupine is a ſufficient direction 
for that of all the reft, ' | 
Giant LUPINE. The root of this plant is compoſed _ 
of many thick, white fibres, The ſtalk is firm, upright, 
branched, of a pale green, and lightly hairy: it riſes to 
a yard in height, and is beſet with numerous leaves. 
| Thete have long foot-ſtalks, pale, and hairy at the 
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main ſtem, and they are of the fingered kind, each 


compoſed of five, ſeven, or more parts, which are joined 
to the foot-ſtalks all in one place, and are oblong, 
narrow, hairy, and of a faint green. The flowers are 
very elegant, and are diſpoſed to you advantage; they 
are plaeed at diſtances upon the ſtalk in circular tufts, 
and open in ſucceſſion. The colour is changeable, 
and the ſame ſeeds will produce red, blue, and white. 
Each has its cup formed of one leaf, ſplit into two 
parts, and hung with a ſmall appendage. The flower 
18 -papilionaceous, and re 
vexillum is rounded and compreſſed, and has the edges 
turned back. The alz are oval, and nearly equal to 
the vexillum in length; they converge below, and are 
not fixed to the carina. The carina is ſplit at the baſe, 
and falcated upwards, and is narrower than the alæ, 
and undivided. The filaments are ten ; they are formed 
into two bodies in the lower part, and looſe in the 
upper: they have a bend upwards, and five of them are 
crowned with oblong, and the other five with roundiſh 
buttons. The fruit is a large compreſſed pod, tough, 


pointed, and containing in one cell numerous large 


Culture of the Giant LUPINE. 

The plant is a native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
but it acquires its great ſtature and large flowers by 
culture. It is an annual, and is raiſed from ſeeds, In 
the beginning of March let a warm, dry, and well- 
ſheltered border be dug up, and plant ſome good ſeeds of 
this Lupine in rows a foot aſunder, and at the diſtance 
of four inches from one another in the rows. When 
the plants come up let them be weeded and watered ; 
and when it is ſeen which are the ſtrongeſt ard fineſt, let 
two out of three be taken up, leaving theſe ſtout plants : 


they will thus ſtand at a foot aſunder, and this will be a | 


roper diſtance for their flowering. The earth muſt be 
— 5 about them from time to time, and they muſt 
have frequent waterings. 

This will ſhew all the natural beauty of the plant; 
and the flowers will be elegant, whether in the bud, in 
their full blown perfection, or in the firſt approaches to 
decay: for the colour often changes in that time, and 
the different flowers upon the ſame plant afford. a great 
deal of variety. 

Beſide theſe plants raiſed for the ſummer flowering, 
it will be proper to bring up a particular ſet for ſeed, as 

they are very ſubject to miſcarry, owing to the pods not 
ripening well upon the original plant. This is the 
caſe with moſt of the Giant Lupines ſown in ſpring : 
the ſeaſon is too cold for their ripening the ſeeds by that 
time they have formed themſelves in the pod. The 
method to have good ſeed is to ſow the plants for that 
uſe in autumn: a very warm ſpot muſt be choſen for 
this purpoſe, perfectly ſheltered from the cold quarters, 
and the ſoil muſt be dry. In this place, in Auguſt, ſow 
ſome of theſe Lupines, and if there do not fall any 
ſhowers, encourage the ſhooting of the plants by water- 
ing. They will get ſo much ſtrength before winter, as 
to bear all the ſeverity they will be expoſed to in ſuch a 
ſpot, and flower early the next year: they will ripen 
their ſeeds during the heat of ſummer; and theſe will 
never fail to produce perfect and. fine plants. | 
LYCHNIS, Campion, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the decandria monogynia, of which he 
. enutnerates ſeven ſpecies, 1. Lychnis, with flowers ga- 
thered into a pyramid, commonly called Scarlet Lychnis. 
2. Lychnis, with quadrifid petals, and a roundiſh fruit, 
commonly called Ragged-Robin. 3. Lychnis, with in- 
tire petals, commonly called the Single Catch-fly, 4. 
Lychnis, with bifid petals, and flowers growing in a 
corymbus, 5. Lychnis, with bifid petals, a ſtalk 
divided by pairs, and leaves which are ſomewhat hairy. 
6. Lychnis, with male and female flowers, on different 
plants, frequently called Bachelors Buttons. 7. Lych- 
nis, with a ſwoln cup, the petals of the flower ſhorter 
than the cup, and ſtalks with one flower. | 
Ihe firſt ſpecies here mentioned is commonly known 


by the title of Scailet Lychnis, of which there is 2 


Jar in that form. - The 


— 


ſpear- ſhaped leaves. 
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variety with double flowers, which is moſt eſteemed, as 
it laſts longer · in beauty than the ſingle one, fo that the 
latter is not much cultivated, though the flowers of this 
are very beautiful; and as the plants are ſo eaſily propa- 
gated by ſeeds, they may ſoon be had in greater plenty 
than thoſe with double flower which do not produce 
ſeeds. Of the ſingle ſort there are three varieties, the 
deep ſcarlet, the fleſh colour, and the white, but the 


| firſt is the moſt beautiful. 


The fort with double flowers is a valuable plant: the 
flowers are very double, and of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, 
This has a perennial root, from which riſe three or 
four ſtalks, according to the ſtrength of the roots, 
which in rich moiſt land grow upwards of four feet high. 
The ſtalks are ſtrong, erect, and hairy, with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. The flowers are produced in cloſe 
cluſters, ſitting upon the top of the ſtalk ; the flowers 
are double, of a bright ſcarlet colour : they appear the 
latter end of June, and in moderate ſeaſons continue 
near a month in beauty, This was originally produced 


from the ſeeds of the ſingle ſort. - 


The ſecond ſpecies grows very common by the ſides 


of rivers in moſt parts of England: it is never admitted 


into gardens, but there is a variety of it with double 
flowers, which is very beautiful; theſe flowers produce 
no ſeeds, ſo are propagated by flips : it is commonly 
known by the title of Ragged Robin, 

The third ſpecies is commonly called Red German 
Catch-fly, This has been found growing naturally upon 
the rocks in Scotland, and in ſome places in Wales: it 
was formerly cultivated in flower-gardens for ornaments, 
but ſince this ſort with double flowers has been produced, 
the ſingle has been almoſt baniſhed out of the gardens, 
This has long, narrow leaves, which come out from 
the root without order, fitting cloſe to the ground: 
between theſe come up ſtaight ſingle ſtalks, which in 
good ground riſes a foot and a half high; at each joint 
of the ſtalk come out two leaves * of the ſame 
form as the lower, but decreaſe in their ſize upwards; 
under each pair of leaves for an inch in length, there 
ſweats out of the ſtalk a glutinous liquor, which is almoſt 
as clammy as birdlime ; fo that the flies which happen 
to light upon theſe places, are faſtened to the ſtalk, 


where they die, from whence it had the title of Catch- 


fly. The ſtalk is terminated by a cluſter of purple 
flowers, and from the two upper joints comes out, on 
each ſide the ftalk, a cluſter of the ſame flowers, ſo that 
the whole form a ſort of looſe ſpikes. Theſe appear in 
the beginning of May, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
ſeed-veſſels, which are full of ſmall angular ſeeds, ripen- 
ing in July. | 

The fourth ſpecies grows naturally on the Alps in 
Lapland, and in other cold parts of Europe. The 
ſtalk of this is erect, half a foot high, with narrow, 
The flowers are produced in a 
corymbus on the top of the ſtalk, ſitting cloſe together; 
the Lo of a purple colour, and the petals are cut in the 
middle, | | 

The fifth ſpecies grows naturally in Siberia, This 
has a perennial root, from which ariſe many narrow 
leaves, fitting cloſe to the ground. The ſtalks riſe 


a foot high, dividing into branches by pairs. The 


flowers grow out from the diviſion of the branches, as 
alſo at the top of the ſtalk, They are compoſed of five 


white petals, which are divided in the middle, and are 


ſuccceded by roundiſh capſules, filled with ſmall angular 
ſeeds. 

The fixth ſpecies is commonly called Batchelors But- 
ton. See the article BaTCHELORs BuTToN. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is a native of Portugal. It has a 
perennial root, from which ariſe many oblong, narrow 
leaves; from theſe come out upright ſtalks about nine 
inches high, which divide n. by pairs: and from 
the middle of each diviſion comes out a ſlender foot-ſtalk 
two inches long, ſuſtaining one double purple flower at 
the top, whoſe petals are very much jagged at their 
points; the empalements of the flowers are marked with 
dcep purple ſtripes, From the ſides of the ſtalks there 
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M A S 
are alſo foot- ſtalks coming out at the wings, which for 
the moſt part ſuſtain but one flower ; theſe flowers being 
very double, are neyer ſucceeded by ſeeds, 
Culture of the Lycuxis. 

The firſt ſpecies is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 

ſhould be ſown on a border expoſed to the eaſt, in the 
middle of March. The plants will appear in April, 
and by the end of June they will be fit to remove, when 
there ſhould be a bed of common eatth prepared to receive 
them, into which they ſhould be planted at about four 
inches apart, obſerving to water and ſhade them till they 
have taken root; after which they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds till the following 
autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into the 
borders of the pleaſure- garden, where they are to con- 
tinue, The ſummer ſollowing th-fe plants will flower 
and produce ripe ſeed, but the roots will abide ſeveral 
years, and continue to flower. 
The beſt method of propagating the double flowers of 
this ſort is to cut off the ſtalks in June be fore the flowers 
appear, which may be cut into ſmall lengths, each of 
which ſhould have three joints; theſe cuttings ſhould 
be planted on an eaſt border of ſoft loamy earth, putting 
two of the joints into the ground, leaving one eye juff 
level with the ſurface. Theſe muſt be watered, and 
then covered cloſe with bell or hand-glaſſes, ſo as to 
exclude the outward air, and ſhaded with mats when 
the ſun ſhines hot upon them. The cuttings ſo ma- 
naged will put out roots in fix weeks or twe months, 
when they muſt be expoſed to the open air. Theſe 
will make good plants by autumn, when they may be 
tranſplanted into the borders.of the pleaſure-garden, 
where they will flower the following ſummer. 

It has already heen obſerved, that the ſecond ſpecies is 
pi opagated by ſlips. 

The third ſpecies is propagated by parting and flipping 
of the roots; the beſt time for this is in autumn, at 
which time every flip will grow, If this is performed 
in September, the flips will have taken good reot before 
the froſts, and will lower well the following ſummer ; 
but if they are expected to flower ſtrong, the roots muſt 
not be divided into ſmall ſlips. | 

Theſe ſhould be planted on a border expoſed to the 


| morning ſun, and ſhaded when the ſun is warm, till 


they have taken root, If the lips are planted in the be- 
ginning of September, they will be rooted ſtrong enough 
to plant in the border of the flower-garden, by the mid- 
dle or latter end of October. The roots of this fort will 
multiply ſo faſt as to make it neceſſary to tranſplant and 
part them every year; for if they remain longer, they are 
very apt to rot. _ 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are propagated by ſceds, 
and alſo by parting of the roots; they muſt have a moiſt 
ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, otherwiſe the plants will not 
thrive. The time for tranſplanting the plants, and 
parting the roots, is the ſame as for the third, | _ 

The ſeventh ſpecies is propagated by flips, but com- 
ing from a warm country, it is impatient of much cold, 
and requires a particular treatment, for it does not 
thrive well in pots, nor will it live through the winter in 
open borders; the ſituation in which it thrives beſt is 
cloſe to a ſouth wall, in dry undunged earth; for in 


rich or moiſt ground the roots will rot, as they alſo do 


when they are watered. 
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x ACAW-TREE, a ſpecies of the Palma or Palm- 
Tree. Pale | 5 

It is a native of America, where it riſes to the height 

of thirty or ſorty feet. The ſtem is generally larger tg- 

ward the top than at the bottom. The leaves are 


winged ; the ſmall leaves, or lobes, are long and wks grows erect, upon long foot-ſtalks. 


ROM 
| The ſtalk and leaves are ſtrongly armed with black 


ſpines of various ſizes in every part. The flowers pro- 

ceed from the trunk, between the leaves, and ate male 

and female on the ſame tree. The fruit is about the 

ſize of a middling apple, and is incloſed in a hard ſhell. 
js Culture of the Macaw-TREE, | 

It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the 
Date-tree, with this difference only, that it requires to 
be always kept in the bark-bed of the ſtove. 

MAD APPLE. See Mad ArrIRE. | 

MADWORT, Ahn, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the tctradynamia filiculeſa, and of 
which he diſtinguiſhes eleven ſpecies, 1. Madwort, 
with old branches, and naked ſpines. 2. Madwort, 
with ſhrubby, diffuſed branches, and prickly punQuated 
leaves, 3. Madwort, with ſpear-ſhaped, linear, acute, 
entice leaves, and a trailing, perennial ſtalk. 4. Mad- 
wort, with ſhrubby ſtalks, flowers growing in panicles, 
and ſpear-ſhaped, waved, entire leaves, 5. Madwort, 
with an erect ſtalk, hoary, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, 
and flowers diſpoſed in a corymbus, 6. Madwort, with 
herbaceous, diftuſed ſtalks, narrow, hairy leaves, and 
compreſled pods. 7. Madwort, with an ere&, herba- 
ceous ſtalk, ſeſſile, oval, compreſſed, plain pods, and 
pointed petals, 8, Madwort, with'an herbaceous ftalk, 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and inflated -pods. '' g. 
Madwort, with an herbaceous, ereCt ſtalk, hoary, 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and inflated pods. 10. 
Madwort, with linear, indented leaves, and inflated, 
angular, acute pods, II. Madwort, with hoary, in- 
dented leaves, and four double-forked ſtamina. 

All theſe ſpecies are natives of the ſouth of Europe. 
The four firſt ſpecies are ſhrubby plants, and the others 
are annual and biennial, FE”, 

Culture of this MA DbwOR T. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies are pro- 
pagated by ſowing the feeds in March, in a light, ſandy 
foil ; or by planting cuttings in April or May, which 
ſhould be ſhaded in the heat of the day till they have 
taken root, and gently watered, —- a 

The remaining ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in a dry ſoil, or 
upon lime-rubbiſh ; and if their ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, a new ſucceſſion of plants will ariſe without 
any farther care. | 

ADWORT, Draba, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the tetradynamia fuliculeja, of which there 
are ſix ſpecies. 1. Madwort, with a ſingle, naked 
ſtalk, and very entire, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 2. Mad- 
wort, with naked ſtalks, and cut leaves. 3. Madwort, 
with a naked ſtalk, and pinnated, trifoliate leaves. 4. 
Madwort, with a branching ſtalk, and heart-ſhaped, 
indented. leaves embracing the ſtalks. 5. Madwort, 
with a branching ſtalk, and oval, indented leaves grow- 
ing cloſe to the branches. 6, Madwort, with many 


| hoary leaves on the ſtalks, and oblique pods, ſometimes 


called Lunaria. | 

Theſe plants are natives of many parts of Europe, and 

ſome of them grow naturally in England. 
Culture of this MapworrT. 

The firſt and third ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
parting of the heads in autumn; they ſhould have a 
moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, and require no other 
care but that of being kept free from weeds. | 

The ſecond and fourth ſpecies are never admitted into 

ardens. | ; 
| The fifth and fixth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be ſown in autumn, upon a ſhady border, 


| and the plants will come up without any farther 


trouble. 


MAHOGANY-TREE, according to ſome authors 


| a ſpecies of Cedar, but by others conſidered as a diſtinct 


genus, : | 

It is a native of the warmeſt parts of America, where 
it grows to a great height. The caves are winged like 
thoſe of the Aſh, but ſhorter and broader. at their baſe, 
where they adhere to the mid-rib by Very ſhort foot- 


ſtalks. "The flowers are ſucceeded by a fruit which 


C ulture 
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| OCulure of the Manocany-TREE, 0h 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which are beſt when pro- 

cured from the Bahama iſlands ; theſe ſhould be ſown in 

ſmall filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into 


ing once a week, If the ſeeds are good the plants will 
appear in a month or five weeks; when they are about 
two inches high, a number of ſmall pots ſhould be filled 
with light earth, and plunged into the tan- bed for two 
days, that the earth ma warmed ; then the youn 
plants ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots they are in, an 
carefully ſeparated; ſo as not to injure their roots, and 
each planted in one of the pots prepared for them, obſer- 
ving to ſhade. them till they have taken freſh root: after 
which they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other 
tender plants from hot climates. | 
MAIDEN-HAIR, Adiantum, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the cryptogamia * filices, of 
which he enumerates fifteen ſpecies, but one of theſe 
only is cultivated in 
decompounded leaves, the lobes alternate, and the wings 
wedge-ſhaped, lobated, and ſtanding on foot-ſtalks ; or 
the true Maiden Hair. ; | | 
This plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and uſually grows out of the joints of walls, and fiſſures 
of rocks. $70 - WA 1 £4] | BS a5 15 ; 
Culture of the Marven Han, | 
It is propagated by planting it in pots filled with 
gravel and lime-rubbiſn. The pots muſt be ſheltered 
under a frame in winter, otherwiſe the plants are often 
killed by the froſt. | | 1 
MALABAR NU T, a ſpecies of Juſticia. See the 
article JusTic1A.. | whe 1» + 
MALLOW, Malva, = genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the monadelphia polyandria, and of whic 
he diſtinguiſhes fifteen ſpecies, but moſt of them being 
natives of this country, are ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens: it is therefore unneceſſary to mention them, but 
the two following deſerve a place in every collection. 
1. Mallow, with ſmooth, jagged, and ſomewhat heart- 
faſhioned leaves. 2. Mallow, with heart-ſhaped, cre- 
nated leaves, and flowers growing ſingly from the ſides of 
the ſtalks,' and in ſpikes at the top. | ans Fs. 
The firſt ſpecies is a ſhrub of very handſome growth, 


with large and 'graceful leaves, and very ſhewy 


flowers. 


The root is woody, ſpreading, and full of fibres. 


The ſtem is firm, thick, brown, and a little hairy. 
The branches are numerous, and the leaves ſtand ve 
cloſe on long, brown foot-ſtalks ; they are br 

waved,': indented at the edges, and of a greyiſh green. 
The flowers rife from the boſoms of the leaves, and 
grace not _— the top of the plant, but in a manner 
the whole ; they are large, and of an elegant bright 
red, with purple bottoms, The flower is compoſed of 
five petals, which are united at their baſes : it ſtands in 
a double cup, the outer one conſiſting of three leaves, 
and the inner of one, divided at the end into five 
ſegments. In its centre ſtand numerous filaments, free 
and looſe at their tops, but at the bottom united into a 
cylinder. The fruit which ſucceeds the flower is 
compoſed of numerous cells, each containing one ſeed. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the W 

The ſtalk is ſmooth. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and 
ſtand upon foot-ſtalks, The fides and tops of the 
branches are ornamented with flowers of a delicate pale 
blue. Theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 


| Culture of the MALLOW. 

Theſe ſpecies are both propagated, by. ſeeds, which 
early in ſpring ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed ; the plants 
will come up freely, when they muſt be tranſplanted on 
a ſecond hot- bee. | | 

When they have acquire@ ſome ſtrength, they muſt 


be removed into | rage of a middling ſize, filled with the 


following compo 3 | | 
A barrow of earth from a common, with a buſhel of 
nd-mud, and: a peck of ſand : theſe ſhould be mixed 

n November, and Jaid in a heap till wanted, | 
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eſt-Indies. 


| o | and 'afterwards 
a hot-bed of tanners-bark, giving them a gentle water-, | 


W 


When the plants are ſettled in the pots by a gentle 


watering, plunge them into a bark-bed, burying the 


pots half way in the tan; let them be ſhaded at firſt, 
by degrees hardened a little to the air. 


When the glaſſes have been removed once or twice in 


the middle of the day, let the pots be' taken out of the' 


tan, and placed among theexotics, which at that ſeaſon en- 
Joy the free air: there let them ſtand the fummer, and in 
autumn be removed with the reſt into the ſhelter of the 
reen-houſe. 'They will flower the ſecond, if not the 
rſt year. Fenn een Fa 
Baflard MALLOW, Malepe, a. genus of plants, 
ranged' Dy Linnzus among the monadelphia polyandria, 
and of which there is but one ſpecies, ; 
The whole plant has greatly the appearance of the 
common Mallow, but differs from it in having the cells 
collected into a button. The branches ſpread, and lie 


flat upon the ground, extending themſelves a foot each 
way. 181 ; - q | 
gardens, viz: Maiden Hair, with | | 


Culture of the Baſtard Mattow: © Rod. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Auguſt, upon a warm' border, ' where the plants will 
come up before winter, when they muſt be tranſplanted 
into ſmall pots, and- ſheltered-under a hot-bed frame. 
In ſummer they ſhould be placed with other hardy 
exotics in a ſheltered ſituation, where in warm ſeaſons 
they will produce ſeeds; Vive WONG OHV NO! 

Fews MALLOW, ' Corchorus, a genus of plants, of 
which there are five ſpecies. 1. Common Jews Mallow. 
2, Jews Mallow, with heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and 
oblong, ſwelling, furrowed capſules. 3. Jews Mallow, 
with roundiſh, depreſſed capſules, which are rough, 
4. Jews Mallow, with a yellow flower, and fruit like a 
clove. 5. American Jews Mallow. . 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of both Indies, It is an 
annual plant, which riſes about two feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral branches. The leaves are of different ſizes 
and forms: ſome are ſpear-ſhaped, others oval, and 
ſome almoſt heart-ſhaped ; they are of a deep green, 
and Nightly indented on their edges. The flowers are 
compoſed 'of 'five ſmall yellow petals, and are ſucceeded 
by capſules, filled with angular, 'greeniſh ſeeds. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the Weſt-Indies. It 
riſes with a ſtrong, herbaceous ſtalk, two feet high, 
dividing upwards into two or three branches. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, and ſtand 
upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers reſemble thoſe of 
the former ſpecies, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds in the 
ſame manner. v2 Þ 
The third ſpecies has a flender, herbaceous ſtalk, 
about three feet high, which ſends out ſeveral weak 
branches : at each joint is placed one leaf, of an oblong 
heart-ſhape, ending in a long acute point, ſawed on 
their edges, and ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers grow ſingly on the ſtdes of the branches ; they 
are ſmall, and ſucceeded by ſhort, roundiſh ſeed-veſlels, 


filled with angular feeds. It is a native of both Indies. 


The fourth ſpecies, which is alſo a native of both 
Indies, riſes about two feet high, and divides into many 
ſmall branches. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and cre- 
nated on their edges. The flowers are "my ſmall, of a 
pale yellow, ans are ſucceeded by ſwel 
four-cornered ſeed-veſſels, about an inch long, flatted at 
the top, where there are four horns, which are reflexed, 
and have ſome reſemblance in ſhape to the clove. 

The fifth ſpecies is a native of Carthagena. It riſes 
about three feet high, ſending out ſeveral weak ſide- 
branches. The leaves are long, narrow, and ſawed on 
their edges. The flowers are. fmall, and of a pale 
yellow; they are ſucceeded by narrow compreſled pods, 
filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. 
| Culture of the Fews MaLLow. © 

All theſe plants are too tender to thrive in the open 
air of our climate; therefore their ſeeds miſt be ſown on 
a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed, 
and when they are well rooted in it, they muſt have free 
air admitted to them every day, to prevent their being 
drawn up weak, 85 | 
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is a native of Hungary, and Italy. 


When they have obtained ſome ſtrength they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate, pot, and plunged into a 
hot-bed, where they muſt be ſhaded: till they have taken. 
root. In June they ſhould be gradually inured to the 
open air, when part of them may be ſhaken out ot, the 


pots, and planted in a warm border, where, it the 
ſeaſon proves hot, they will perfect their ſeeds; but as 


theſe ſometimes fail, it will be proper to preſerve one or 
two plants in a glaſs- caſe, where they may be ſheltered 
from bad weather, and from theſe good ſeeds may always 
be obtained. ; OA Weld 

Indian MALLOW, Sida, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the monadeiphia decandria ; of which 
there are ten ſpecies. 1. Indian Mallow, with heart- 
ſhaped, oval, ſawed leaves, briſtly ſtipulæ, and ſpiny 
ſtems. 2. Indian Mallow, with ſpear-ſhaped, rhom- 
boidal, ſawed leaves. 3. Indian Mallow, with orbi- 
cular, plaited, ſawed leaves. 4. Indian Mallow, with 
heart-ſhaped, angular, ſawed, ang leaves. 5. Indian 
Mallow, with ſpear-ſhaped, heart-ſhaped, intire leayes. 
6. Indian Mallow, with roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, pointed; 


ſhaped, pointed, crenated leaves. 8. Indian Mallow, 
with heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, crenated, , woolly leaves, 
and inflated capſules, with many cells. 9. Indian 


Mallow, with angular leaves, the inferior ones heart= | 


ſhaped, and the higher ,pandura-ſhaped. | 10. Indian 
Mallow, with heads conſiſting of three leaves growing 
upon foot-ſtalks, and ſeven flowers. EY 
Theſe plants are natives of the Indies. ' They are all 
annual, except the tenth ſpecies, which is perennial. 
Culture of this Indian MALLO W. | 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould: be ſown the beginning of April upon a moderate 
hot- bed. When the — fit to be removed let them 
be tranſplanted on a ſecond hot bed, and placed atthe 
diſtance of four inches every way; they ſhould be ſhaded 
3s the ſun till they have taken ney root, and muft 

ave a large ſhare of air admitted to them in'mild weather, 
By degrees they muſt be inured to the open air, and 
about the beginning of June they are to he taken, up 
with balls of earth to their roots, and planted in a warm 
ſheltered part of the garden, at; about the diſtance of 
three feet from each other, obſerving to ſhade and water 
them till they have taken new root, after which they 
will only require the common care of being kept clean 
from weeds, | rt 4. 

Indian MALLOW, Urena, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the monadelphia polyandriag and of 
which there are three ſpecies. , 1, Indian Mallow, with 
angular leaves. 2. Indian Mallow, with ſinuated, 
hairy, many- pointed leaves. 3. Indian Mallow, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, heart-ſhaped, undivided, ſawed leaves, 
and a trailing ſtalk. _ 

The firſt ſpecies of this plant is a native of China, 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India: and the third 
on the mountains of China, 752 110 

| Culture of this Indian MALLow. C 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring. When the 
plants are fit to remove, let them be tranſplanted into 
pots, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, to bring them 
forward : after which let them be placed in the ſtove, 
or under a deep frame, till they have ripened their 
ſeeds. PH = ENS] 

Marſh MALLOW, Althea, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the monadelphia polyandria, of which 
there are three ſpecies. 1. Marſh-mallow with ſingle 
woolly leaves, or the common Marſh-mallow. 2. 
Marſh-malſow with the lower leaves palmated, the up- 
per ones digitated, and ſhrubby ſtalks. 3. Marſh-mallow 
with trifid, hairy, prickly leaves, —__ e 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in moiſt places in 
England, Holland, France, and Siberia. It has a pe- 
rennial root, and an annual ftalk. The ſecond ſpecies 

The third ſpecies 

grows naturally in France, Italy, and Spain. | 
Culture of the Marſh-MAaLyow. eib 
The ſirſt ſpecies is propagated either by ſeeds or parting, 


ah 


1 
. 
| of the roots: when by ſceds they ſhould be ſown in 


1 


ſpring; but the beſt time for partung the roots is in au-, 
tumn when the ſlalks decay. It will thrive in ay foil gr; 
ſituation, but grows larger in moiſt laces. The plauts. 
N not ſtand, nearet than two feet to cagh- tber. 
he ſecond ſpecies. is propagated} by ſeed. Ihe. ſeed. 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in the. place where: the, 
plants are to remain. If that is not done, let them be 
tranſplanted young; they muſt have a,ſheltercd ſituation, 
| and. a dry lol | The third ſpecies is propagated, by leeds, 
' ſown in April, in the place ,where the plants .are de-, 
ſigned to remain. a 
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Roſe-MALLOW, a ſpecies, of the Holyhgak..: See 
the article HoLYHOCK...! „ente ein d da 
Srian-MALLOW, a ſpecies of the Hibiſcus. See 
HIBIscus. ad Sh N- IAA 
Tree-MALLOW, a ſpecies. of Lavatera. See the ar- 
NN 1 ann Me 
1 Yellow-MALLOW,, Abutilan, a genus of plants, of, 
which, there are eight ſpecies.,' 1. The common Yellow-, 


mallow. 2. The Indian  Yellow-mallow,' 3. Ameri- 
intire leayes. 7. Indian Mallow, with roundiſh, heart- 0 


can Yellow-mallow with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and the foot-ſtalks of the flowers longer than thoſe of the 
leaves. 4. Ycllow-mallow with oval, heart. ſhaped, 
rough leaves, and flowers diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike/at the, 
ends of the branches. 5. Yellow-mallow, with downy, 
roundiſh, ; heart-ſhaped leaves, having  foot-ſtalks, and 
ſwollen covers to the fruit: which are crenated and 
turn backwards. 6. Vellow-mallow, with heart-ſhaped 
pointed ſeaves, which are notched on their edges, fitting; 
cloſe to the ſtalks, and a downy*'ſwollen cover to the 
fruit, having a jointed foot-ſtalk, 7. Yellow-mallowg 
with ſmaoth halbert- pointed leaves and flowers. | 8. In- 
gian Mallow with ſharp- pointed lobed leaves, woolly on 
their under ſide, flowers terminating the branches, and 
a downy ſhrubhy ſtalxæ. os: 10 - 230135! 

The firſt, fourth, and eighth ſpecies, | are moſt worthy, 
LO OIL 
» The firſt ſort is a native of many parts of North Ame- 


| rica, It is an annual plant, which in good ground will 


riſe four or five feet high, ſending out many branches: 
the leaves are ſoft to the touch, che flowers ſmall, of a 
yellow colour, ſo make no great appearance. 
Ie fourth fort grows naturally on mojit Jand in the 
Weſt Indies, where it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk, five or 
ſix. feet high, ſending out branches on every ſide. The 
leaves are rough , an : heart-ſhaped. The flowers are 
diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes at the,ends of the branches, they 
are yellow, and like thoſe of.the-mallow, . 
The eighth ſort is a native of the Bahama Iflands, It 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ſeven or eight 
feet: the ſtalks are covered with a whited down, having 
four or five lobes ending -in ſharp points, which are 
downy on their under ſide; the flowers are purple, and 
grow.in looſe cluſters at the ends of the branches. | 
All tne other ſpecies are annual plants, which grow 
naturally in ſeveral parts of the Weſt Indies. 
Culture of the Tellu-MALLIo UW 
The firſt, ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds; which muſt 
be ſown in the ſpring, on a border where the plants are 
to remain. They will require no other care, than to be 
2 clean from weeds, and thinned where they grow too 
CIOle. 1 83 i | a 5 
The ſecond, third, fifth, ſixth; and ſeventh ſpecies 
are propagated by ſeeds; which ſhould be ſown in ſpring 
on a moderate -hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another hot-bed, 
to bring them forward,” but as the weather becomes 
warm, they muſt. by degrees be inured to the open air 
and toward the middle of May, if the ſeaſon proves fa- 
vourable, they muſt be taken up with balls of earth to 
their roots, and planted in the open borders, where they 


| muſt be ſhaded; and watemad till they have taken new 


root ; after which they will only require to. he kept clear 
from weeds. In June they will begin to' flower, and 
there will be a ſucceflion of flowers, till the cold in au- 
tumn puts a ſtop to them. The ſeeds ſhould be gathered 
as they ripen, otherwiſe they will ſcatter. 


{ 


The 
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The ſeeds of the fourth ſpecies muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed, and when the plants come up, they mult be 
removed each into a ſeparate pot, and placed in a mode- 
rate warmth, where they muſt always coatinue, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive in this country. The plants 
will continue three or four years, and produce flowers 
and fruit. The eighth ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be ſown on a moderate hot- bed. When the 
plants are fit to remove, they mult be put into pots, and 
gradually inured to the open air, to which they muſt be 
expoled in ſummer ; but in winter they are to be placed 
in a good green-houſe to ſecure them from froſt,” +. 

| MAMMEE-TREE, Mammea, a genus of plants, of 
which there is but one ſpecies. n x 
This tiee is a native of the Weſt-Indies, where it 
Trows to the height of a; and ſometimes ſeventy feet, 
The leaves are large, ſtiff, and continue green all the 
year; The fruit is as large as a man's fiſt : when ripe it 
is of a yellowiſh green colour, and is very agreeable to 
OPER ny | 
Culture of the MAMMEE-TRER .,  _. 
It is propagated by planting the ſtones, which ſhould 
be obtained as freſh as poſſible from the Weſt-Indies : 
theſe ſhould be put into pots, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners-bark. In about two months the plants 
will appear above ground: after which, if the weather 
is warm, the glaſſes of the hot - bed ſhould be raiſed to let 
in the freſh air, In about three months more the roots 
of the plants will have filled the pots, when they ſhould 
be -carcfully taken out, and the outer ſhell of the nut 
taken off with all poſſible care not to injure the plants: 
then they muſt be new potted, and plunged again into 
the bark-bed, where they muſt be watered and ſhaded 
till they Rave taken [reſh root: after which they ſhould 
have air and water in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, _ 1 ; 3 
In this bed they may remain till Michaelmas, when 
they muſt be removed into the bark-ſtove, where they 
muſt be conſtantly kept. | | 

. MANDRAELFE, nn a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia: of 
which there is only one ſpecies. I 
The root of this plant is long and thick, ſimple; or 

divided, and hung with many fibres; from this riſe 
numerous and vaſt leaves, long, moderately broad, 
waved at the edges, pointed, and of a duſky green: 


among theſe ſpring up a number of little foot-ftalks, | - 
di 


Nender, reddiſh, three inches high, each at its ſummit 
bearing one large flower. This is of a whitiſh hue, 
more or leſs tinged with a deep purple, ſucceeded by a 
round or oblong fruit. The cup in which the flower is 
placed is hollowed as a bell, formed of one piece cut 
into five parts, and ribbed. One petal forms the body 
of the lower, but is deeply cut into five ſegments. The 
fruit is divided into two cells, and has, in a flethy recep- 
tacle convex on each fide, a number of kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds. | $ wy git | 

The whole plant has an unpleaſing ſmell, and a gloomy 
aſpect. The root, concerning which ſo many ſtories 
have been told, and however ſtrange believed, differs in 
nothing materially from other long roots, Naturally it is 
ſingle, and reſembles nothing more than a carrot, except 
in colour. Sometimes it is divided, or forked, as we 
ſee radiſhes, and. in this ſtate it has been ſuppoſed to tre- 
preſent a human body and legs. 

| Culture of the MANDRAKE. | 

| The plant is hardy, and almoſt univerſa!. It grows 
wild in the warmeſt parts of Europe, Greece, and 
Egypt. In places where it is a native, it thrives beſt in 
a light, decp ſoil, and open expoſure : and in ſuch 
places, and ſuch foil we muſt raiſe it from ſeed, which it 
Tipens freely with us: but this muſt be done in the 
garden where the plants are to remain: for one great 
article in the perfecting it, is, never to remove it. 
Let a ſmall pot, in fome open part of the garden be 
ſelected, and the mould being dug out four feet deep, 
let the place be filled with any one of the light compoſts, 


ſcreening it ſirſt, that there may remain no lumps or 
ſtones in it to ſplit the root: for though the imaginary 


reſemblance of the human form depends upon the divi- 


. 
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ding of the root, the perfect flouriſhing of the plant will 
be owing to its running down to a great depth ſingle 
and uninterrupted, On ſuch a bed of earth let ſome 
ſeeds of the Mandrake, ſaved from a ſtrong plant, and 
dryed carefully, be ſown in the beginning of September : 
let the bed be weeded and watered occaſionally; and 
when the plants are ſo far advanced that it can be ſeen 
which are the ſtrongeſt and moſt promiſing, let the 
weak ones be taken up, and theſe left at two feet and a 
half diſtance : they will after this require only the 
common care of weeding and watering, and they will 
flower annually, and produce ripe fruit in full perfection. 
The depth to which the root ſtrikes, prevents all neceſ- 
lity of pot ip ſuperficial part of the ſoil. 

MAPLE-TREE, Acer, a genus of plants, ran 
by Linnæus among the polygamia monoecia, and of which 
there are nine ſpecies. 1. Maple-tree, with heart- 
ſhaped, undivided, ſawed leaves, obſolete lobes, and 
flowers growing in bunches. 2. Maple-tree, with 
leaves divided into, five lobes, unequally ſawed, and 
flowers growing in bunches. 3. Maple-tree, with 
leaves divided into five dented lobes, of a ſcarlet 
colour underneath, and with ſingle foot-ſtalks to the 
flowers, collected together. 4. Maple-tree, with leaves 
divided into five palmated ſegments, acutcly indented ; 
or the Sugar Maple. 5. A with ſmooth, 
ſharp- pointed leaves, acutely indented, and flowers 
growing in a corymbus, 6, Maple-tree, with leaves 

vided into three lobes, ſharply ſawed, and flowers 
growing in bunches. 7. Mople-tree, with lobated, 
obtuſe, ' emarginated leaves; or the common Maple. 
8. Maple-tree, with leaves divided into three entire 
lobes. 9. Maple-tree, with compound leaves, and 
flowers growing in bunches. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Tartary. The 
ſecond is a native of the mountains of Switzerland and 
Auſtria. The third of Virginia and Penſylvania. The 
fourth and fixth of Penſylvania. The fifth grows 
naturally in the northern: and the ſeventh in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. The eighth ſort is a native of 
Montpelier and Crete: and the ninth of Virginia. 

Culture of the MATLE-TREE. 

The ſeveral ſpecies may be readily propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe upon 
a bed of light earth, When the plants come up, let 
them be kept clean from weeds : and the autumn follow- 
ing they muſt be tranſplanted into a nurſery, at the 

ance of two feet, in rows three feet aſunder; and 
here they may remain till they are large enough to be 
tranſplauted into the places where they are to ſtand. 

The North American kinds may alſo be propagated 
by laying down the young branches early in the ſpring, 
giving them a little flit at a joint, by which means they 


planted out. | 

"MARCH, the third month in the year. | 

In the Flawer-garden, You muſt carefully deſtroy 
the weeds, which about the beginning of this month 
riſe on the borders, and hurt the routs of flowering 
plants ; and when the largeſt weeds are taken off, the 
ſurface muſt be broke, and the ſmall ones deſtroyed with 
a trowel. After this let the borders be laid ſmooth, and 
a quarter of an inch of fine freſh mould ſifted over it 
once in three days; if the ſeaſon be dry, give a gentle 
watering in the morning, two hours after fun-rife. 

Such roots as are not in good condition, ſhould now 
be removed and replaced by others. Plant, if required, 
biennial and perennial flowers about the beginning of 
this month ; take off the common hoops from the beds 
of Ranunculus and Anemonies, and fix in their place 
ſome that are much higher, and let the covering they are 
intended to ſupport never be uſed but when it is wanted, 
not in all nights, but only ſuch as are froſty : and if the 
days be ſevere," let it be kept on, except two hours at 


| noon; dig up little patches in ſeveral borders for tufts of 


| hardy annual flowers: rake the ſurface even, ſcatter on. 


the feeds, and ſift a light covering of mould over them ; 
let the graſs-walks be cut at the edges, and put in order, 


and all the borders muſt be kept clean. About the 
middle of this month look to the beds of valuable lowers, 


will take ſufficient root in a twelvemonth to be tranfe 


The 
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The tender annuals ſown upon hot-beds will be fit to 
franſplant, the ſecond hot- beds ſhould be ready for them. 
About the end of this month ſow a ſecond parcel of thoſe 
annuals, which are to be raiſed where they are to 
remain. wy | 

In the Seminary, Dig a piece of ground for ſowing 
the berries af ever-greens: ſow American trees which 
bear the open air,, and dig up the earth between the 
rows of young trees; look over thoſe trained for conſpi- 
cuous parts of the garden, and for other purpoſes, where 
they will be in ſight ; trim up thoſe intended for heads, 
and tie carefully the young ſhoots of ſuch as you would 
have riſe ſtraight to ſtakes. Sow the biennial and peren- 
nial plants, to ſtand-in the ſeminary till the autumn 
before their flowering : the ground muſt be well dug, 
and all roots of perennial weeds picked out. Continue 
ſowing biennial and perennial flowers. Remove yews, 
hollies, and cypreſſes, where they ſtand too cloſe, plant- 
ing them to a greater diſtance, if they are not yet 
wanted in the . oy or ready for it. Sow the ſeeds of 
the fir and pine kinds. Plant cuttings. of exotic trees 
and ſhrubs. Look carefully over the beds where you 
ſowed the ſeeds, and fruits of trees and ſhrubs the pre- 
ceeding autumn ; many will be now up, and you muſt 
cheriſh and protect them: if the weather is too dry re- 
freſh it with water: let no weeds ſtand among them; 
bait traps for vermin, and ſtick up ſcare-crows to keep 
off birds. 
In the Fruit-garden, Finiſh pruning of the peach 
and neQarine kinds: and when this is done, and they 
are carefully nailed to the wall, dig the earth in the 
borders. This is a proper time for pruning new-planted 
trees, becauſe what parts are dead will now be ſeen 
diſtinctly, and muſt be cut out. The ſtrawberry-beds 
ſhould have a careful and thorough drefling about the 
beginning of this month. Dreſs alſo the gooſeberry and 
currant-buſhes. Fruit-trees may be yet planted, but 
with the more care as the ſeaſon is advanced. Prune 
the heads of trees left off in the autumnal plantation. 
Care muſt be taken of the trees planted in the precedin 
October: their heads being cut down, the earth = 
be kept from drying about their roots : let a quantity of 
turf be laid about the root of the tree, and to two feet 
diſtance all round it. Plant vines about the middle of 
this month. Take care the earth does not grow too dry 
about the roots of the new planted vines. Let the 
raſberry-beds toward the end of the month be well dug. 

In the Kitchen-garden. Dig a bed about the beginning 
of this month for a ſecond ſowing of celery. Sow more 
lettuces, and let them be of the beſt kinds. Dig a piece 
of light mellow e for the Dutch parſley. Weed 
early ſpinach, and thin the plants to four inches diſtance. 
The gardener ſhould now examine the heat of the 
cucumber and melon beds, and if it declines, pile up 


freſh dung in large quantities againſt the ſides. Let a 


ſmall quantity of peas and beans be put into the ground 
about the middle of this month, for the means of a con- 
tinual ſupply during the ſeaſon. Dreſs the aſparagus- 
beds with a three-pronged fork, ſlant, and with ſhort 
tynes. Sow a crop of endive on a rich warm piece of 
ground about the middle of this month. It will now be 
proper to prepare for a ſecond crop of cucumbers and 
melons. French-beans muſt be planted this month with 
care. The cauliflower-plants raiſed upon hot-beds, will, 
about the end of this month, be of a proper bigneſs for 
tranſplanting. Sow red cabbage; ſow more parſneps 
and carrots; ſow alſo more leeks and onions. | 

In the Green-houſe and Stgve. Take care that every 
plant be clean from filth, and not a dead leaf left : admit 
air more freely, chuſing the middle of mild days, and 
Jet the waterings be encreaſed in the ſame proportion as 
the air is admitted, Reduce the heads of myrtles and 
other trees, where they are too luxuriant, and let the 


ſtems be waſhed clean, the mould upon the ſurface of | 


the pots taken off, and freſh mould put in its place, and 
when thus prepared let them have a moderate warmth to 


promote the ſhooting. Regulate the green-houſe accord- 


ing to the weather; in the middle of mild days the glaſſes 
muſt be opened a little. Let the temperature pf the air 
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in the ſtove be examined, and as the ſevere cold decreaſes 
let the fires be leſs. Stir up the bark-beds where they, 
are grown uneven, or have loſt their natural warmth, 
and the plants will require cleaning and watering ; let 
no filth remain upon any part, nor any dead leaves or 
decaying branches, and let the earth be ſtirred upon the 
ſurface of the pots, and ſome freſh mould added. 
MARIGOLD, Calendula, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the /yngene/ia polygamia, and of which 
there are ſeyen ſpecies. 1. Marigold, with narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and prickly ſeeds; or the leaſt 
Marigold. 2. Marigold, with boat-ſhaped, prickl 
ſeeds in the border, and thoſe in the center Wend 


3. Marigold, with ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and 
ender foot-ſtalks. 4. Marigold, with finuated, in- 
dented, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a naked ſtalk, 5. 
Marigold, with indented, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the 
upper part of the foot-ſtalk ſwelling, 6, Marigold, 
with narrow, entire leaves, and a naked ſtalk. 7. Ma- 
rigold, with obverſe, oval leaves, which are indented, 
and a perennial ſhrubby ftalk. 4+ 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy: it riſes with a lender, branching, 
ſtalk, which ſpreads near the ground. The leaves ate 
narrow, e Baur and hairy: they half ſurround 
the ſtalk at their baſe, The flowers are produced at the 
extremity of the branches upon long, naked foot-ſtalks. 
Theſe are very ſmall, and of a pale yellow colour : the 
ſeeds are long, narrow, and on their outfide armed with 
prickles. | | 

The ſecond ſpecies is the common Marigold, which 
js cultivated for uſe in gardens : this is ſo well known ag 
to require no deſcription ; of this there are the follow- 
ing varieties: the common ſingle, the double flowering, 
the largeſt very double flower, the double lemon-coloured 
flower, and the greater and ſmaller childing Marigold. 

Theſe varieties are, ſuppoſed to have been originally 
obtained from the ſeeds of the common Marigold, but 
theſe differences continue, if the ſeeds are properl 
ſaved ; but the two childing Marigolds, and the lar 
double, are ſubject to degenerate, where care is nog 
taken in ſaving their ſeeds. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. This plant is annual, and periſhes ſoog 
after the ſeeds are perfected. 

The lower leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
deeply indented on their edges. The ſtalks are produced 
on every fide the root which decline towards the ground, 
with leaves from the bottom to within two inches of the 
top. The upper part of the ſtalk is very lender, upon 
which reſts one flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the common 
Marigold, having a purple bottom : and the rays of the 
flower are of a violet colour on their outſide, and of a 
pure white within : theſe open when the ſun ſhines, but 
ſhut up in the evening, and remain ſo in cloudy 
weather. | 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſpecies are like- 
wiſe natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The fourth ſpecies is alſo an annual plant, and has 
much the appearance of the former, but the leaves are 
more deeply indented on their edges; the flower is a 
little ſmaller, and the outſides of the rays are of a fainter 
purple. The ſeeds of this are flat and heart-ſhaped, 
but thoſe of the former are long and narrow. 

The leaves of the fifth ſpecies are much longer than 
thoſe of either the former ſorts, and broader at the end: 
they are regularly indented near the root, but thoſe on 
the ſtalks have but few and ſhallow indentures. The 
ſtalks of this ſort are much longer and thicker : and at 
the top, juſt below the flower, ſwells larger than it is at 
bottom. The flowers are the ſame colour as the former 
ſorts. 

The ſixth ſpecies is a perennial plant, which divides 
near the root into ſeveral tufted heads, which are clofely 
covered with long graſſy leaves, From between the, 
leaves riſe naked foot-ſtalks, about nine inches long, 
ſuſtaining one flower at the top, about the fize of the 
common Marigold; the bottom is purple, as are the 
rays on the outſide, but of a pure White within; theſe 
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expand when the ſun ſhines, but always cloſe in cloudy 
weather, and in the evening. 

The ſeventh ſpecies has a lender, ſhrubby, perennial 
ſtalk, which riſes to the height of ſeven or eight feet, 
but requires ſupport: it ſends out a number of weak 
branches, which hang downward. The leaves are oval, 
of a ſhining green on their upper ſide, but paler under- 
neath. The flowers grow at the ends of the branches 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

Culture of the MARIGOLD, | 

If the ſeed of the firit ſpecies are permitted to ſcatter 
there will be a ſupply of young plants without any trouble. 

In order to preſerve the varieties of the ſecond ſpecies, 
care ſhould be taken when they are in bloom, to pull off 
all ſingle flowers as ſoon as they appear, that they may 
not impregnate the others with their farina. The ſeeds 
muſt be ſowed from the largeſt and moſt double flowers, 
and always obſerve to ſow the childing ſort by itſelf in a 
ſeparate part of the garden, and to ſave the ſeeds from 
the large centre flowers only. 

The ſeeds thus ſaved ſhould be ſown in March or 
April, where the plants ate to remain; when they come 
up they will require no other culture than to be kept 
clean from weeds, and thinned to the diſtance of ten 
inches aſunder, that their branches may have room to 
ſpread, | 

The ſeeds of the third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies 
ſhould be ſown in ſpring, in the borders of the garden 
where the plants are deſigned to remain. They will 
require noother care than to be kept clear of weeds: and 
if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, - the plants will 
come up without any farther trouble. 

The ſixth ſpecies ſeldom produces good ſeeds in 
England : but it is eaſily propagated by flips taken off 
from the heads, and planted any time in ſummer in pots 
filled with light freſh earth, „/hich may be plunged into 
a very moderate hot-bed to forward their putting out 
roots: or the pots may be ſunk in the ground up to their 
Tims, and covered with a melon-glaſs. fox muſt be 
ſhaded in the heat of the day, and frequently, but gently 
watered, | 

When they have got roots they muſt be planted into 
ſeparate ſmall pots filled as before, and placed in a ſhady 
ſituation till they have taken freſh root, when they may 
be placed in the open air in a ſheltered ſituation : here 
they may remain till autumn, and then removed into a 


common hot bed frame. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is eaſily propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted any time in ſummer in a ſhady 
border. In five or ſix weeks they will have taken root, 
when they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each put 
into a ſ{cparate pot, and placed in the ſhade till they have 
taken freſh root, aſter which they may be ſet out with 
other hardy exotics in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may remain till the froſts begin, when they mult be 


the windows that they may enjoy the free air, for 
they only require protection from froſt. 

African or French MARIGOLD, Tagetes, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnæus among the fyngenc/ta pelygamia 
iter ua: of which there zrc three {pecies. 1. Mari- 
gold, with a diffuſed, ſubcivided ſtalk, commonly called 
French Maiigold. 2. African Marigold, with a ſingle, 
erect ſtalk, and naked foot-ſtalks, bearing ſingle flowers. 
3. African Marigold, with a ſingle, cect ſtalk, and 
tcaly foct-ſtalks, bearing many flowers. 

Each of theſe ſpecies have many varieties ariſing from 
culture, "oy 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of South America and ſome 
parts of Africa, We diſtinguiſh it by the title of French 
Marigold, the French having firſt taught us to raiſe it in 
our gardens. | 

Ine root is formed of innumerable fibres, joined to 
an oblong central part. The ſtalk is two feet and a half 
high, weak branched, brown, and ſpreading. The 
leaves are large, of a deep green, and beautifully pin- 
rated, the pinnæ being placed on flender riks, and in 
themſelves narrow, oblopg, ſerrated ſharply, and ſharp- 
peinted. The fiuwers rifing on imall ſtalks from the 


| 


dry, airy glaſs-caſe for the winter ſeaſon, or under a 


removed into the green-houſe, placing them near 
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| boſoms of the leaves, and ee all the branches, 


cover the plant in vaſt profuſion; and if gathered before 
they fade, or ſet for ſeed, others will ſucceed in greater 
number, and the plant continue flowering in all its luſtre 
till the latter end of November, and longer, if froſts do 
not deſtroy the root, 

The flower is large, and in its natural ſtate ſingle, nor 
is it then without its beauty, the colour being mixed, of 
an extreme dark, purpliſh brown, and a guld yellow : 
but by culture it becomes double, ſtriped, and party- 
coloured; in ſome plants the petals of theſe double 
flowers roll themſelves into quills, but this is not to be 
encouraged ; it is a great beauty in the Atrican, or larger 
kind, becauſe that has no great variety of colouring : but 
in this ſpecies the gardener's art ſhould be employed to 
ſtreak and ſtripe the flowers: and not to twiſt up, but 
diſplay the petals flat or waved, to ſhew that ſingular 
elegance. | 

The root of the ſecond ſpecies has innumerable fibres. 
The ſtalk is upright, firm, and a yard high : it dues not 
ſpread out into wild branches as the former ſort. The 
leaves are large and pinnated : their colour is a duſky 
though not a dark green; and the pinnz are oblong, 
and ſharp-pointed, ſomewhat broad and ſerrated, Ihe 
flowers are large, numerous, naturally ſingle, and of a 
pale yellow. A richer foil deepens their colour, ſo that 
they vary from the paleſt lemon to the deepeſt orange. 
The petals, which are multiplied iunumerably by the 
gardener's art, are rendered from their plain natural form, 
waved, curled, and tubular; this laſt is their moſt 
beautiful appearance, and in this ſpecies it is greatly to 
be encouraged : for as it has not that variety of ſtripes 
which is in the preceding, this elegant form is to be 
conſulted. EPY 

The third ſpecies is a plant of no great beauty, there- 
fore. ſeldom admitted into any other than botanic 
gardens. 

Culture of the African and French MaRicorD. 

Theſe plants are annual, fo muſt be raiſed from ſeeds 
every ſpring. Ihe procuring theſe good is the firſt 
article: and for this purpoſe when the plants are in full 
bloom, the gardener ſhould mark the beſt ſtriped of the 
French Marigold, and the largeſt and moſt quilled of the 
African, 
fixed upon for ſced, let all the reſt be cut off in the bud, 
that the whole ſtrength of the plant may be employed in 
perfecting the ſeed. Every day, two hours before ſun- 
ſet, let theſe plants be watered. Obſerve to tie them 
up to ſtakes that the wind may not rock them at the 
root. When the ſeeds are near ripe, leave off the 
waterings, and let them harden upon the plant as the 
root decays. After this, in the middle of a dry day, 
cut the heads carefully oft, and lay them upon a papered 
ſhelf in an airy room, 

In the leſt week in February let chem be ſowed upon 
a hot-bed of a moderate heat, and well covered with rich 
garden -mould. 

When the ſeeds are ſown, make the following 
compoſt : mix equal parts of earth from under the turf 
in a rich paſture, and good mellow garden mould: add 
a ſmall quantity of well roited dung, and to a load of 
this put two buſhels of coarſe ſand, 

When the plants come up let them by degrees be 
inured to the air: and when they have grown to a finger's 
length in height, let another hot-bed be prepared for 
them in ſome ſheltered part of the ground, and not 
covered with frames, but let hoops be placed over it at 
ſmall diſtances, that a mat or cloth may be drawn over. 
Cover this ſeven inches deep with the compeſt, and then 
draw lines lengthways arid acroſs at eight inches 
diſtance : open holes in the centre cf every ſquare, and 
carefully ſet in one plant. Water them well, and draw 
a mat over the hoops, letting it fall cloſe at the ends. 


Thus let them ſtand till 1coted, then by degrees raiſe 


the mats in the middle of the day, and harden them 
gradually, for if they are draun vp too cloſe, they are 
often ill- ſnaped, and ſubject to be ſtunted when brought 
out into the open air, the chance being too ſudden : but 


by the above method they will be inuied to their proper 
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tuation 


When a few fine flowers of theſe have been 
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ſituation without any violence ; the heat of the bed will 
decreaſe as they grow up, and they will be day by day 
more expoſed, till in the middle of a warm cloudy day 
the mat may be wholly taken off, and put on no more. 
As ſoon as the plants are ready for removal, open 
holes in the borders whete they are to ſtand. Make two 
of theſe holes in each place, near one other, and ſet 


a plant upright in each, filling them up with the compoſt 


inſtead of the mould that was dug out, fifting a little of 
the common mould over it, that the border may all look 
of one colour. Water the plants carefully, and they 


1 


will ſoon be well rooted, and make their ſhoots for 


flowering. Notwithſtanding the ſeeds were all from 
double flowers, there will be many ſingle, which muſt 
be pulled up and thrown away. 


| 


When one of the two plants in a place is ſingle, and 


the other double, the ſingle one being taken up, there 
remains the other for flowering, and no more trouble 1s 
required. Where they are both ſingle, both muft be 
pulled up, and one from ſome place where they are both 
double, planted in the room. There will ſtill remain 


ſome places where both the plants are double, one from 


theſe muſt be ſet in a pot filled with the compoſt. 

When the plants are thus all diſpoſed, the gardener 
muſt thruſt into the ground near each a ſhort firm ſtake, 
Let it ſtand above the ground half the height of the 
plant, and tyin 


the ſtalk carefully to it, let it remain | 


covered by the leaves. The ſame muſt be done in the 
pots, thus the plants will be ſecured from the 
winds, 


Aſter this let all the plants be watered every other 
day towards evening, and they will flower in full per- 
fedtion. Thoſe in the pots will be the ſmalleſt plants, 
but they will often produce the fineſt lowers. 

Atbiopian MARIGOLD. This is an elegant and 
ſingular perennial plant. It has every ping which 
profuſion of flowers, laſting beauty, and an eaſy culture 
can give, to recommend it to our attention. 
is brown and fibrous: it ſpreads under the ſurface of the 

round, and laſts many years. The leaves riſe from it 
in regular thick tufts : they are four inches Iong, and 
moderately broad, ſmalleſt at the baſe, larger to the end, 
deeply ſinuated, and ſharp-pointed as a ſpear. They 
are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and of a fine green colour; 
among theſe riſe the ſtalks : they are numerous, upright, 
naked, and of a bright pale green: each ſuſtains a ſingle 
flower, which is very large and beautiful. It conſiſts of 
a central] diſk, and radiated edge : and in each part there 
is great elegance and variety. The rays or long petals of 
the edge are of a perfect white within, and of a bloody 
purple on the outſide, 

| Culture of the Æthiopian M anIGoLD. 

This piant muſt be firſt raiſed from ſeeds, and then 
may be propagated by parting of the roots. Sow the 
ſeeds upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, with thoſe of the 
Marvel of Peru; treat the plants in the ſame manner : 
and when thoſe are planted out, let theſe be allo ſet in 
large pots, filled with the following compoſt : mix equal 
parts of pond-mud, coarſe-ſand, and earth from under a 
wood- pile. 

In the centre of each pot place one of the plants, and 
ſettle the earth well to their roots. When they have 
got ſtrength from the (etting, place them in the open 
air among the green-houle plants, where they may 
remain ell October, when they muſt be removed into 
the ſtove, and there preſerved the winter. There uſually 
break ont ſome very fine flowers upon them the firtt 
year, but the May following buds will appear in great 
numbers, and they muſt then be watered frequently. 
As the flowers fade Jet their ſtalks be cut off, and they 
will thus be loaded with a freſh ſucceſſion molt part of 

the ſeaſon. 
Dorn MARIGOULD. 
THEMUM, | 
Fig MARIGOLD, Meſembryanthemum, a genus of 


plants, ranged by Linnæus among the icaſaudria pentagy- 


nia. Botaniſts diſtinguiſh a vaſt many ſpecies of this 
plant, but the above-named writer has reduced them tv 


the thirty-five following. I. Fig Marigold, with taper, 


See the article CHRYSAN- 


The root 
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which are thicker on one ſide. 
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obtuſe, hairy leaves, placed alternately, called the 
Egyptian Hali. 2. Fig Marigold, with oval, obtuſe, 
waved leaves, placed alternately, commonly called the 
Diamond Ficoides, Diamond Plant, or Ice Plant. 3. 
Fig Marigold, with half taper leaves, and flowers 
ſitting cloſe to the wings of the ſtalks. 4. Fig Mari- 
gold, with half cylindrical leaves, and quadrifid flowers. 
5. Fig Marigold, with awl-ſhaped, three-cornercd 
leaves, an erect ſtalk, and a corymbus of flowers at the 


triple diviſion of the ſtalk. 6. Fig Marigold, without 


a ſtalk, with half taper leaves, which join at the baſe, 
and flowers with eight ſtyles. 7. Fig Marigold, with 
plain, ſpear-ſhaped, circulated leaves. 8. Fig Mari- 
gold, without a ſtalk, with narrow, three-cornered 


leaves, marked wſth three indentures at their points. 


9. Fig Marigold, having ſtalks, and three-cotnered, 
indented leaves, which are ſhaped like the Greek Delta. 
10. Fig Marigold, with the points of the leaves bearded. 
11. Fig Marigold, with a prickly ſtalk, and deflexed, 
cylindrical leaves. 12. Fig Marigold, with the ſtalks 
and leaves decorated with downy hair. 13. Fig Mari- 
gold, with awl-ſhaped leaves, which ate every where 
rough on their under-fide. 14. Fig Marigold, with 
the joints of the ſtalks terminated by acute- pointed leaves, 


| which are indented on their under-ſide, commonly called 


Buckſhorn Ficoides. 15. Fig Marigold, with branch- 
ing ſpines. 16. Fig Marigold, with awl-ſhaped, 
prickly leaves, and a bearded root. 17. Fig Marigold, 
with awl-ſhaped, half taper, ſmooth leaves, which are 
longer between the joints. 18. Fig Marigold, with 
awl-ſhaped, cylindrical leaves, having diſtin, dark- 
coloured pimples. 19. Fig Marigold, with a creepin 

ſtalk, which is half cylindrical, and with half eaten 
ſmooth leaves, joining at their baſe, and their points 
three-cornered. 20. Fig Marigold, with diſtinct, 
ſmooth falchion-ſhaped leaves, and taper branches. 21. 
Fig Marigold, with falchion-ſhaped leaves, connected 
at their baſe, with the kcel-ſhaped angle rough, and 
with angulated branches. 22. Fig Marigold; with 
rough, three-cornered leaves, and petals to the flowers, 
which are of two colours. 23. Fig Marigold, with - 
aw]-ſhaped, three-cornered leaves, and with the keel- 
ſhaped angle ſawed on the out-ſide. 24. Fig Marigold, 
with aw]-ſhaped, cylindrical leaves, which are pimpl 

and diſtin&t, and a rough ſtalk. 25. Fig Marigold, 
with linear, obſolete, three-cornered leaves, which are 
diſtint and ſmooth, and imbricated at the top. 26. 
Fig Marigold, without a ſtalk, with half cylindrical 
leaves, which have tubercles on their outſides, and are 
joined together, 27. Fig Marigold, with cut, cylin- 
drical leaves, connected together at their baſe, bowed 
and ſmooth. 28. Fig Marigold, with awl-ſhaped, 
three-cornered Jeaves, marked with obſolete, pellucid 
punctures. 29. Stalky Fig Marigold, with awl-ſhaped, 
ſcmi-cylindrical, recuryed, long leaves, which are con- 
nected at their baſe. 30. Fig Marigold, with plain, 
oval, acuminated, entire leaves, which are placed op- 
polite, and conneCted together at their baſe. 31, Fig 
Marigold, with a ſhort ſtalk, and leaves having hairy 
indentures, commonly called Dogs Chap Ficoides. 32. 
Fig Marigold, with ax-ſhaped leaves. 33. Fig Mari- 
gold, with diſarmed leaves. 34. Fig Marigold, with- 
out a ſtalk, with tongue-ſhaped leaves, the borders of 
35. Fig Marigold, with 
alternate, awl-ſhaped, three-cornered, very long leaves. 

Theſe ſpecies are all of them natives of Africa, and 
have beautiful lowers, which appear at different ſeaſons 
of the year, ſome of them flowering early in the ſpring, 
others in ſummer, ſome in the autumn, and ſome even 
in winter. 

Culture of the Fig MaR1GoLD. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are annual plants, and all 
the reſt perennial. "or 

For the deſcription and culture of the ſecond ſpecies, 
ſee the article IctE-PLanT, 

All the other ſpecies are propagated by cuttings, 
during any of the ſummer months, which ſhould be 
planted in a bed of light foil, covered with mats or 
glaſſes; a little water ſhould be given them to ſettle the 

| | = ground 
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round about them, and they muſt be ſhaded in the 
heat of the day for ſome time, to prevent the ground 


from drying too faſt. In about ſix weeks the cuttings 
will have taken root, then they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted in a ſeparate pot filled with light 
ſandy earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation, giving them 
a litcle water as before. In this place they may ftand 
ten days or a fortnight, till they have taken good root : 
after which they may be removed to a ſheltered place, 
where they will have more ſun, and where they may 
remain till autumn, and in winter let them be ſheltered 
under a common frame, where, if they are protected 
from froit and wet, it is all the care they will require. 

French or Afiican MAEIGOLD. See the article 
African MAR 1G0LD. 

Marſh MARIGOLD, 2 a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the polyandria polygamia, and 
of which there is only one ſpecies. 

This plant grows upon moiſt, boggy lands, in moſt 
parts of England; but there is a variety of it which is 
cultivated in gardens, and the extreme beauty of its 
double flowers renders it worthy a place in every col- 
lection. 

Culture of the Marſh Mar1GoLD. 

It is propagated by parting of the ro-ts in autumn. 
They ſhould be planted in a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, 
and wuen the plants come up they will only require the 
common care of being kept clean from weeds, and 
ſometimes watered, 


MARJORAM, a ſpecies of Origany. See the article 
Or1Gary. 

MARTAGON, a ſpecies of Lily. There are many 
beautiful varieties of this plant, of which the three ſol- 
lowing are extremely elegant. 1. Imperial Martagon. 
2. Two-ſtaged Martagon, 3. Late Pomponian Mar- 
tagon. 

yg RY MARTAGON. The root of this plant is 
roundiſh, ſmall, yeilow, and formed of numerous 
pointed ſcales, The ſtalk is upright, firm, round, of a 
purpliſh colour, and two feet and a half high: rowards 
the top it is a little hairy, and ſometimes all the way. 
The leaves are ſhort, broad, and of a deep green: 
ſmall at the baſe, and veined with conſpicuous ribs on 
the under ſide: they grow in regular cluſters, at certain 
diſtances, ſurrounding the ſtalk. Toward the top there 
ſtand a few looſe ſcattered leaves, which are longer and 
narrower than the others, The flowers are very beau- 
tiful, they crown the ſtalk in great numbers, and riſe 
one above another in a kind of pyramidal form, They 
are large, and of a pale red, ſpotted with a deeper red 
or purple, in a various and irregular manner, but very 
pleaſing. Each flower has its ſeparate foot-ſtalk, and 
hangs down, but every petal turns up again. The 
whole head of theſe is very numerous, and their ſmell 
a delicate and roſy ſweet, 

Culture of this MARTAGON. 

It is propagated either from ſeeds or by parting of the 
roots: the latter is the moſt common method, but the 
former is the beſt : either way the following compoſt 
muſt be prepared for them. | 

A buſhel of pond-mud, two buſhels of rich paſture- 
mould, half a buſhel of wood-pile earth, and a peck of 
fand ; theſe ſhould be mixed in ſpring, and turned two 
or three' times between that ſeaſon and July, when it 
will be proper to plant the off-ſets from the roots. 

Theſe are to be taken off when the ſtalks are decayed, 
and they muſt be planted immediately. A part of the 
garden ſhould be choſen where there is the morning ſun 
and ſome ſhade: here the compoſt muſt be put in the 
place of the common mould; let the off-ſets be planted 
at two feet diſtance, and afterwards kept clear from 
weeds and occaſionally watered. 

This is the common method of culture: but the 
plants raiſed from ſeeds will be far preferable, the flowers 
will be larger, and more elegantly ſpotted, and the vari- 
eties almoſt numberleſs. | 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſaved ſrom a ſtrong and healthy 
plant, and ſown on a bed of the ſame compoſt, in a 
part of the ſeminary open to the morring ſun for two 
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hours, but ſheltered from its rays during the reſt of the 
day. The beſt time for this is the middle of Auguſt : 
they muſt be ſcattered thick upon the mould, and co- 
vered a finger's breadth with the ſame compoſt ſifted 
over them. From this time the bed muſt be kept clean 
from weeds, and ſometimes lightly watered. In the 
ſucceeding ſpring they will ſoot, and the 8 
plants, when they have a little growth, muſt be thinn 


where they have riſen too cloſe; and when the leaves 


are - Wie cover the roots with half an inch of freſh 
mould, | 

The ſucceeding Auguſt the mould muſt be ſifted, the 
roots taken carefully out, and planted in the garden, in 
a new bed of the ſame compoſt, a little more expoſed to 
the ſun, but ftill ſhaded from the full blaze of noon. 
They ſhould be planted at a foot diſtance, and managed 
as before, weeding and watering till they flower, 

There will be found a great many varieties, and the 
beſt ſhould be marked while in flower; theſe muſt be 
preſerved ſeparate afterwards, and the reſt planted out 
into common borders. The varieties conſiſt in three 
particulars, Firſt, in the ground colour of the flower, 
which will be fleſhy, crimſon, or pale purple; ſecondly, 
in the tinct of the ſpots, which will be of a deep orange, 
blood colour, or a violet purple, or almoſt black ; thirdly, 
in their diſtribution and form, ſome will be round, 
others oblong, and they will throw themſelves into 
various wild arrangements. 

When the fineſt lowers have been ſeparated from the 
reſt, their roots muſt be taken up as ſoon as the talk is 
decayed, and planted again 'immediately in a freſh 
compoſt of the ſame kind, at two feet diſtance. This 
muſt be done every year: the off-ſets muſt be always 
carefully taken off, and the old compoſt cleared away. 

The third year of their flowering let ſeeds be ſaved 
from one of the fineſt plants, and theſe ſown, and the 
plants managed juſt as directed for the firſt, 

Two-flaged MARTAGON. The root of this is 
larger than in the other kind, proportioned to the 
plant: it is compoſed of numerous ſcales, and has 
ſeveral thick fibres. The ftalk is round, firm, perfectly 
upright, and more-/than a yard high. Its colour is na- 
turally a duſky green, and it is ſtained in various degrees 
with purple. he leaves are broad, ſhort, and of a 
deep green, with high veins on the under part. There 
are uſually four or five circles of them round the ſtalk, 
at different diſtances: and toward the top two or three 
looſe, irregular, and ſmaller leaves, narrower, and of 
another form. The flowers are extremely numerous 
and elegant, and they are diſpoſed in a pyramidal, but 
interrupted ſpike. At ſome conſiderable diſtance above 
the uppermoſt leaves, there riſes a cluſter of them on 
long foot-ſtalks : theſe ſurround the ſtalk, and form a 
kind of circular crown ; above theſe it is for ſome ſpace 
naked, and then begins another ſpecies of flowers, 
forming a compleat ſpike to the top. The ground 


colour of the flower is a pale fleſhy crimſon ; the ſpots 
The ſcent 


are frequent, and of a perfect blood-colour, 
is muſky, ſweet, and very ſtrong. 
Culture of this MARTAGON. 

It is an accidental variety produced from the ſeeds of 
the common ſort, and nothing is more precarious than 
its propagation, When ſuch a flower is once obtained 
more than ordinary care muſt be taken of it, and of its 
off-ſets. No change muſt be made in the ſoil, but it 
muſt be allowed a ſufficient quantity: nothing ſhould 
ſtand within three feet of it, the ſtalk ſhould be firmly 
ſecured by a ſtake and frequent tying, and the ſpace of 
ground deyoted to its nouriſhment muſt be often ſtirred 
and oftener watered, In this manner the plant is to be 
brought to flower, and in order to ſave ſeed from it, the 
upper ſpike of flowers ſhould be cut off before they blow, 
and only the crown or lower circle left to perfect their 
ſeed. This will be ſtrong and vigorous in the higheſt 


degree, and in all probability, when ſown again, will 


re- produce the two-ſtaged kind. | 

Late Pomponian MAR TAGON. The root of this 
ſpecies is very ſingular: it is not compoſed of thick 
ſcales as in the others, but coated as an onion, The 


ſtalk 
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ſtalk is ſimple, firm, upright, two feet and a half high, | 


round, ſtriated, and of a pale green, tinged with brown 
or yellow. The leaves are very numerous, and ſtand 
irregularly ; they are of a moderate length, narrow, and 
in ſome degree triangular, ſharp-pointed, and of a ſtrong 
and lively green. The flowers are very numerous and 
beautiful, they crown the ſtalk, and riſe alſo from the 
boſoms of the upper leaves. They have long foot-ſtalks, 
from which they hang drooping. Their colour is a high 
and perfect ſcarlet, ſpotted with black. 
Culture of this MARTAGON. 

The ſeeds of the early, or common Pomponian Mar- 
tagon raiſe this. A warm ſpot of ground ſhould be 
choſen for it, and the roots muſt be planted deep to 
defend them from the ſeverity of the froſt ; they muſt 
not have a moiſt or too rich foil 

The beſt compoſt for them is rich paſture-earth, «with 
a little woed-pile mould and rotted cow-dung ; this 
ſhould be mixed up in ſpring, and it will be ready to 
receive the ſeeds in autumn. 

Theſe muſt be ſaved from ſtrong healthy plants, and 
in autumn a bed mult be made up in the ſeminary with 
the above compoſt, chuſing a ſpot that is open to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and defended from all the cold quarters. 
The ſurface of the bed muſt be raked level, and the 
ſeeds ſcattered over it with an even hand : they ſhould be 
ſown thick, for many fail, When the plants come up 
they muſt be thinned and weeded; and in autumn, 
when the leaves decay, half an inch of the ſame mould 
muſt be ſifted over the whole bed. In this manner they 
muſt be kept one year more, and it will then be time to 
remove them. | 

A bed muſt be made up with the ſame compoſt in ſome 
ſheltered part of the garden, and the roots taken up 
ſoon after the leaves have faded, and planted in this 
bed at ten inches diſtance, covering them two inches 
with the compoſt ; here they are to ſtand till they flower, 
when there will be found a great variety : ſome will be 
of a dark, ſome of a pale tinct, ſome a perfect red, and 
others yellowiſh. 

The fineſt muſt be marked, and the reſt, when the 
leaves are decayed, muſt be taken up, and planted in 
other places. By chis method the fine flowers which 
are left will have good room, and they muſt at the 
approach of winter be covered with another inch of the 
ſame mould. Their proper place in the earth is about 
five inches under the ſurface, they never fail to ſhoot 
ſtrong through this, and the burying them thus is their 
beit detence during the winter, 

The next year they will ſhew their flowers in per- 
fection, and from this time they are to be treated as 
others of the ſame kind. They thould be taken up every 
year as foon as the ſtalks and leaves are decayed, and 
planted again in a freſh bed of the ſame ſoil : they muſt 
be ſheltered from the north winds, and open to the 
motning ſun, but defended from that of noon-day : and 
they will thus produce abundance of flowers, extremely 
elegant, and very laſting. 

MARSH-MALLOWS, 
M ar.1.ows. 

MaRSH-MARIGOLD. See Mar/h-Maricolp. 

MARTYNIA, a genus of plants, which has no 
Engliſh name, and only three ſpecies. 1. Martynia, 
with a branching ſtalk and angular leaves. 2. Marty- 
nia, with a ſingle ſtalk and ſawed leaves. 3. Mar- 
tyaia, with a branching ſtalk and oval, heart-ſhaped, 
hairy leaves. 

The fult ſpecies riſes with a ſtrong herbaceous ſtalk 
near three fcet high, The leaves are oblong, oval, 
hairy, and cut into angles on their ſides. The flowers 
grow in ſhort ſpikes at the ends of the branches : they 
are of a pale purple colour, and ſucceeded by oblong, 
oval capſules ; when theſe are ripe they divide into two 
parts and drop off, leaving a large hard nut hanging on 
the plant: within are four oblong cells, two of which 
have a ſingle oblong ſeed in each, but the other two are 
abortive. If the plants are b.ought forward in the 
ſpring, they will begin to ſheiy their flowers in July, 


See the article Mar/h- 
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vs 
and there will be a ſucceſſion of them on the ſame plant 
till the end of September, when the plants decay, 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Carthagena in New 
Spain, It has a perennial root and an annual ſtalk. 
The roots are thick, fleſhy, and divided into ſcaly 
knots: from this riſe ſeveral ſingle, fleſhy, ſucculent 
ſtalks, about a foot high, of a purpliſh colour. The 
leaves are thick, oblong, ſawed on their edges, rough 
on their upper ſide, where they are of a dark colour, but 
their under fide is purpliſh. A ſpike of blue flowers crowns 
the top of the ſtalk. They are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in the Miſſiſſippi. 
It riſes with a thick fleſhy ſtalk about two feet high, 
which divides into three, and ſometimes four ſpreading 
branches. The leaves are oval, heart-ſhaped, very 
viſcous, hairy, and of a ſoft green. The flowers ter- 
minate the branches in a looſe thyrſe : their colour is a 
very pale purple; they are ſucceeded by large oval fruit, 
ſhelled like a walnut : when the fruit is ripe this ſhell 
drops off, and leaves a hard fibrous nut hanging on the 
plant, which opens in the middle, having four cells, 
each containing three or {our oval feeds, 

Culture of the MARTYNIA. | 

The firſt and third ſpecies being annual plants are 
only propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, where, if 
the ſecds are intirely ſeparated from their covers, the 
plants will appear in about a month, and will grow 
tolerably faſt if the bed is warm. In a little time after 
they appear they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate pot, and plunged into the bark-bed again, 
where they muit be watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken freſh root, after which they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of free air admitted to them. 

In about a month they will have filled the pots with 
their roots, when they ſhould be removed into pots about 
a foot diameter at the top, and plunged into the hot- bed 
in the bark-ſtove, where they ſhould be allowed room, 
for they put out many ſide- branches, and will grow three 
feet high or more, according to the warmth of the bed 
and the care which is taken to ſupply them con- 
ſtantly with water. 

When theſe plants thrive well the ſide-branches will 
all produce ſmall ſpikes of flowers, but it is only from 
the firſt ſpike that good ſeeds can be obtained, ſo that 
great care ſhould be taken not to pull off or deſtroy any 
of the flowers. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 
roots, the proper time for this is about che middle of 
March: they muſt be planted in pots of a middling ſize 
and plunged into the bark-bed, where they muſt always 
remain. The plants die to the root every winter, at 
which ſeaſon they muſt have very little water, and in 
every reſpect treated like other tender exotics which 
require the bark-ſtove. 

MARVELor-PERU, or Four-o'CLock-FrLowern, 
Mirabilis, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus among 
the pentandria monogynia © he diſtinguiſhes only one ſpe- 
cics of it, of which the Jalap of the ſhops is a variety. 

This plant is a native of both Indies. It riſes a yard 
high, and ſpreads into numerous branches. The root 
is long and thick, and has many fibres. The ſtalk is 
jointed, and the leaves are place] in pairs: they are 
oblong, broad, and not divided at the edges, Their 
colour is a fine deep green, The flowers are extremely 
beautiful : ſome terminate the ſtalks, and others rile 
from the boſoms of the leaves and branches: they are 
broad, expanded, and of various dyes, not only on 
ditterent plants, but often on the ſame. The natural 
colour is a tawny yellow, but from this they vary into 
the deepeſt purple, and the fainteſt leſh-colour : ſome- 
times they are of a pure ſnow- white, and at others vari- 
egated in a moſt elegant manner with purple and white, 
fleſh-colour and white, or all thete colours, and the 
original yellow. | 

| Culture of the MaRvEL-oF-Penv, 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the ſprrng upon a moderate hot-bed. When the plants 

| come 
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come up they muſt have plenty of free air admitted to 


them if the weather is mild: and when they are two 
inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another 
moderate hot-bed, or planted each in a ſmall pot filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed, 
where they muſt be ſhaded till they have taken new 
root, after which they muſt be gradually inured to the 
open air, and ia June tranſplanted into the borders of 
the pleature-garden. 

During the time of flowering the plants ſhould have 
a little water twice a day. 

MASTERWORT, Inperatoria, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the pentandria digynia, and of 
which there is only one ſpecies. 

This is a perennial plant which grows naturally upon 
the mountains of Auſtria and Switzerland. The root is 
about the thickneſs of a man's thumb; the leaves riſe 
from the root : they have long foot-ſtalks, dividing into 
three very ſhort ones at the top, each ſuſtaining a tri- 
foliate leaf, indented on the border. The flower-ſta]ks 
riſe about two feet high : they divide into two or three 
branches, and each is terminated by a large umbel of 
white flowers. 

Culture of the MasTERwonRT. 

It is propagated either by ſeeds or by parting of the 
roots. It by ſeeds they ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, on a bed or border in a ſhady ſituation. 

In the ſpring, when the plants appear, they ſhould be 
carefully weeded : and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very 
dry, let them be now and then refreſhed with water, 
which will greatly promote their growth. 

About the beginning of May, if you find the plants 
come up cloſe together, prepare a moiſt ſhady border, 
and thin the plants ſo as to leave them at the diſtance of 
ſix inches aſunder: plant thoſe which you draw up into 
the border, about the ſame diſtance apart, being careful, 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, to water them _ till 
they have taken new root: after which time theſe plants, 
as alſo thoſe remaining on the ſeed- beds, will require no 
other culture but to be kept free from weeds, which may 
be eaſily effected, by hoeing the ground between the 
plants now and then in dry weather. 

The following autumn they ſhould be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, which 
ſhould be in a rich moiſt ſoil, at the diſtance of two feet 
aſunder. When they have taken root they will require 
no other care than to be kept clean from weeds, In the 
ſpring, before they ſhoot, the ground ſhould be wy 
year gently dug between the plants, in doing whic 
great care ſhould be taken not to injure their roots. 

If you would propagate this plant by off-ſets, the 
roots ſhould be parted at Michaelmas, and planted in a 
ſhady ſituation, at the diſtance already directed for the 
ſeedling plants, and they require the ſame management. 

MASTICK, a ſpecies of Tree Germander, See the 
article Tree GERMAN DER. 

MASTICK-THYME, a ſpecies of Savory. See 
the article SAVORY. | 

MASTICK-TREE, a ſpecies of Piſtacia. See the 
article PISTACIA. | 

Indian MASTICK, Schinus, a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies. 1. Indian Maſtick, with 
winged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſawed. 2. Indian 
Maſlick, with winged leaves, and jointed bordered foot- 
ſtalks, having thorns on the under fide. x 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Peru and Mexico. It 
riſes with a woody ſtalk eleven or twelve feet high, di- 
viding into many branches. The leaves are compoſed of 
ſeveral pair of lobes, terminated by one which is longer 
than the reſt: they are of a Jucid green. The flowers 
grow at the ends of the branches in looſe bunches ; 
they are very ſmall, and their colour is a perfect white. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the Weſt Indies. It 
riſes with a ligneous ſtalk ten feet high, ſending out many 
branches. The leaves are winged, the mid-rib of them 
is bordered and jointed, and armed with crooked ſpines 
under each joint. 

Culiure of the Indian MASTICK. 


The fiſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould | 
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be ſown in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
If the ſeeds are good the plants will appear in about five 
or ſix weeks: and if they are properly managed, by ad- 
mitting freſh air to them, according to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon, they will be fit to remove in ſix weeks after, 
when they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot, and 
plunged again into a moderate hot-bed, ſhading them 
from the ſun till they have taken freſh root, when they 
mult be gradually inurcd to the open air, into which they 
ſhould be removed ſoon after, placing them in a warm 
ſituation, where they may remain till autumn, but th 
muſt be removed into ſhelter before the firſt froſts, other- 
wiſe their tops will be killed, which generally deſtroys 
the plants, | 

This ſpecies may alſo be propagated by layers and 
cuttings : the layers ſhould be put down in the ſpring, 
and by the following ſpring they will be rooted. The 
cuttings ſhould be planted in April, which will put out 
roots in about two months, and may afterwards be 
treated as the ſeedling plants. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners-bark : theſe ſeeds will often lie three or four 
months in the ground, and ſometimes a whole year ; 
therefore if the plants ſhould not come up the ſame year, 
the earth ſhould not be diſturbed in the pots, but in the 
winter placed in the bark-bed in the ſtove, and the 
ſpring following plunged again into a freſh hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants if the ſeeds are good. 
When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into the 
tan-bed, where they muſt be ſhaded till they have taken 
new root, after which they muſt be treated as other 
tender ſtove-plants. 


MAUDLIN, a ſpecies of Achillea. See the article 
ACHILLEA; 

MAY, the fifth month of the year. 

In the Flower-garden. Take care of the auriculas now 
in bloom, as alſo of the hyacinths, ranunculus's, ane- 
monies, and tulips; the wind, rain, and ſun muſt be 
kept off by moderate coverings. The amaryllis's, and 
other autumnal flowers, muſt now have their roots taken 
out of the ground: let this be done with care, and d 
them gently upon mats in an airy place, out of the reac 
of the ſun, then tie them up in parcels till the time of 
planting them towards the end of ſummer. Harden the 
tender annuals to the air, and now plant the ftrongeſt 
and moſt forward of them. Sow hardy annuals on the 
borders, and give them free and frequent waterings, 
Obſerve the leaves of the hyacinths which are paſt flower- 
ing, they will begin to ' bury and the roots ſhould be 
taken out of the ground. Shade the beds of fine flowers 
at noon, and let them occaſionally have water. Keep 
the borders, graſs, and gravel-walks in order : the 
gravel ſhould be rolled often and cleaned from weeds, the 
borders ſhould not only be weeded but ſtirred and raked 
once in three or four days. Take up the roots of fine 
colchicums, and clean them and ſpread them out on a 
mat in a dry airy room : when they are a little hardened 
put them up till the time of planting, which ſhould be 
about nine weeks after; different roots require various 
management in this reſpect: there is in many of the 
bulbous roots a time of reſt between the decay of the 
leaves and ſhooting of the next bloom. The tuberous 
rooted flowers of autumn will about the middle of this 
month be in a ſtate to be removed: theſe are to be taken 
up and planted afreſh as ſoon as out of the ground. See 
in what place the climbing plants will be proper, and ſow 
them. Carnations towards the end of this month will 
ſhew the buds for their flowering : let the plants be 
examined 8 all decayed leaves taken off, and 
the ſtalks tied to ſticks. The tendereſt annuals raiſed in 
hot-beds may now have their laſt removal. Plant ſome 
good roots of tuberoſe in a hot-bed that has a moderate 
warmth, and they will flower about October. As the 
leaves of the bulbous and tuberous-rooted ſpring · flowers 
decay take up the roots, clear them from mould, ſpread 
them upon a mat in a ſhady place, and then put them up 


for the next plantation. Keep the boxes of ſeedling 
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flowers where they have only the morning ſun. The | will be liable : ſnails devour many, they muſt be watched 


carnations will, about the end of this month, grow 
more forward towards flowering : the earth mult be 
kept moiſtened, and inſects picked off, if at any time 
found upon the plant. Auriculas, as they are paſt 


flowering, muſt be removed from the ſtands, and placed 


on ſome part of the ground where they can have only the 
morning ſun : after this na moſs or weeds muſt be ſuf- 
fered to grow upon the mould, and thus they are to be 
left for ſummer. Look over the borders and fee where 
any thing can be added for the autumn flowering : clean 
and lay in order every part of the ground. The flower- 
beds muſt be kept clean from weeds, and none ſhould be 
ſuffered to remain any where about the garden. Mow 
graſs-walks frequently, and let the gravel be kept rolled 
and cleaned. 

In the Seminary. Plant out in the open ground ſuch 
ſeedlings of exotic trees and ſhrubs as are to ſtand the 
weather, but requiring ſome care, and while young, are 
firſt raiſed in pots. Dig up a piece of ground in a warm 
and ſheltered part of the nurſery, for ſowing ſome of the 
American trees, particularly the coniferous kinds. In 
this month weeds riſe up abundantly, and muſt be every 
where deſtroyed. Clear the beds of ſeedling plants and 
trees by hand, and when the earth is broken by pulling 
up the roots, give a gentle watering. Next clear the 
rows of new-planted trees. Examine the beds ſown. in 
the ſpring, and on which there is yet no appearance of 
any ſhoot; they will require defence and watering. 
Tranſplanting may be continued in the open air for 
certain kinds and on particular occaſions, during this 
month. In the nurſery of flowering plants for the next 
year, this is now to be managed with due care. Look 
over grafted trees, and give them liberty at the bandage; 
let the loam be cleared away, and the baſs untied, and 
with a flannel wetted in water juſt made milk-warm, 
let the part be waſhed clean. Seedling trees which have 


been raiſed in ſeparate beds in the ſeminary, will require 


frequent waterings towards the end of this month ; 
weed them alſo carefully from time to time, and give the 
waterings an hour before ſun-ſet. Let the gardener 
now take the advantage of a ſhowery day for the laying 
ſome branches of thoſe ſhrubs and trees which will not 
readily take root, except by the ſhoots of the ſame years 
growth : this is the caſe with ſeveral of the ever-greens, 
and with the generality of the woody, climbing plants. 
Water the biennial and perennial flower-roots raiſed from 
ſeed laſt ſeaſon, and now tranſplanted into ſeparate beds, 
and keep the ground clear from weeds between them. 
Look over the trees that were budded laſt ſeaſon, ſee that 
the roots be not defrauded of nouriſhment, nor left in 
the way of miſchief from inſects ; ſuffer no ſhoots from 
the ſtock, theſe muſt be rubbed as ſoon as they appear. 
The beds of ſeedling plants and ſhrubs muſt be watered 
at times, and ſhaded from the full noon-day ſun: the 
mould muſt be kept perfectly free from weeds between 
them, and now and then broke with a trowel. No part 
of the gardener's ground requires moiſture ſo much as 
the nurſery : let him from time to time examine the con- 
dition of the mould about the new planted as well as 
ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, and where he finds nature has 
not given moiſture enough, ſupply it with water. 

In the Fruit-garden. Take care of the forcing frames, 
they muſt be frequently ſtirred up about the roots, and 
they muſt have every day a moderate watering. The 
trees muſt be opened to the air, and every other day it 
will be very ſerviceable to water them all over branches, 
leaves, and fruit. Look over fruit-trees againſt walls, 
if any branches are looſe faſten them carefully : rub off all 
the ee and irregular ſhoots, and train to proper 


places thoſe that are fit for ſervice: then go over the 


eſpaliers in the ſame manner. Look to all new- planted 
trees, ſee they be firm in their places, and promote their 
growth by watering. As wall- fruits are coming forward 
towards the end of this month, they ſhould be well 
thinned ; obſerve which are the moſt promiſing, and 
the taking off a part of the worſt gives more nouriſhment 
to the others: this thinning muſt be done with caution, 
for there are many agcidents to which the remainder 
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daily at the times of their coming out of their holes and 
deſtroyed ; let the ground about the trees have ſuch a 
dreſſing as will make them a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment. 

In the Kitchen-garden. Begin the month with a 
general weeding among the ſmalleſt kind by hand, for 
others the hoe is to be uſed. In thoſe in rows, at a due 
diſtance, uſe the ſpade : follow the weeding by a general 
watering ; hoe in the dryeſt days, weed by hand after a 
little rain. Dig in either weather, Slip ſome artichokes, 
and chuſe a moiſt part of the ground for planting them. 
Sow young ſallading on a ſhady part of the ground open 
to the north-weſt. Slip ſage and other aromatic kinds, 
and plant them out on a ſhady border. Sow ſome good 
ſeed of cos and celicia lettuces. In a fair evening after a 
ſhower, draw up ſome mould about the ſtems of the 
cabbages and cauliflower-plants, The celery- plants may 
be tranſplanted about the beginning of this month. 
Look after the inſets, which if not deſtroyed before 
they copulate, will lay the foundation for an uncon- 
querable multitude. Beans and peaſe, which will now 
be in flower upon warm borders, will require 
watering, Plant peaſe, beans, and French-beans. 
Plant out radiſhes for ſeeds. Let the gardener go over 
the plantation of early cabbages, and tye them up with 
ſoft baſs. Beans, peaſe, and French-beans may be 
planted till near the end of this month, but they will 
require more watering than thoſe planted earlier : they 
muſt alſo be duly weeded, and the mould between them 
muſt be frequently broke, Weeding and watering now 
become neceſſary to the whole ground, and muſt be con- 
tinued from time to time with due care: the youn 
crops will require moſt of the former, and the old of the 
latter. Sow young ſallad herbs; once a week plant out 
the cabbages and ſavoys for winter uſe: this muſt be 
done upon part of the ground cleared from other crops. 
The cucumber and melon plants muſt now be carefully 
attended; they are apt to hang their leaves and grow 
faint: this happens either from the too great power of 
the ſun, or the want of a ſufficient depth of mould; in 
the firſt caſe the frame muſt be covered with mats in the 
heat of the day inſtead of glaſſes, and in the other an 
inch depth of freſh mould muſt be ſpread over the whole 
bed. | 

In the Green-houſe. About the end of this month 
bring into the open air thoſe natives of warmer climates 
which have been ſheltered from winter, and admit more 
air to thoſe which will not at any time endure the free 
expoſure, The green-houſe plants are to be removed 
into proper parts of the garden : but before they are re- 
moved they ſhould be cleaned in every part, freed from 
decayed leaves, and refreſhed by ſome new mould, after 
ſtirring the ſurface of that in which they grow: theſe 
being now taken out, the others will have room to be 
brought to the windows in order to have as much air as 
poſſible, with any degree of defence. 

The Stove, towards the end of this month ſhould 
be refreſhed with airings; at evening the glaſſes muſt be 
cloſed to keep out the cold that will attend even our 
warmeſt ſeaſons, and in the middle of very hot days they 
muſt be ſhaded. Many of the moſt elegant plants in 
this department will now require tranſplanting : thoſe 
raiſed from ſeed have been planted in little pots and ſet 
in the bed; theſe, as they increaſe in bigneſs, will 
require more earth for their roots. Let the plants in 
general be carefully looked over and well cleaned ; let 
the mould on the ſurface in all the pots be broke, and 
refreſhed by a ſmall addition of a compoſt of the like 
kind, and let the ſeveral plants, according to their 
nature, have now and then a gentle watering from ſome 
fine-noſed pot. | 

MAYWEED, Cotula, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the ſyngene/ia polygamia ſuperfiua, and of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1. Mayweed, with many- 

ointed winged leaves, and no rays to the flowers. 2. 
— with ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, many-pointed 
leaves embracing the ſtalks. 3. Mayweed, with lyre- 
ſhaped winged leaves, and radiated flowers. 4. Mayweed, 
with receptacles ſwollen, and turbinated beneath. 

Theſe 


MED 


Theſe are all annual plants. The firſt ſpecies grows 
naturally in Spain and the iſland of Helena, The 
ſecond and fourth ſpecies are natives of Africa, and the 
third of Vera Cruz, 

Culture of the MAvywEED. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which if the 
plants are permitted to ſcatter, a new ſucceſſion will 
come up in the ſpring, and will require no other care 
than keeping them clean from weeds, and thinning them 
where they grow too cloſe, 

The ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies are raiſed from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot-bed in 
the ſpring : and when the plants are fit to be removed, 
they may be tranſplanted to a warm border, where they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, 
 MAYWEED, a ſpecies of Chamomile. 
article CHAMOMILE. 

MEADIA, a genus of plants, of which there is only 
one ſpecies, , 

This plant grows naturally in Virginia and other 
parts of North America, It has a perennial root, from 
which come out ſeveral ſmooth leaves, which are fix 
inches long, and two and a half broad, at fiſt ſtanding 
erect, but afterwards they ſpread on the ground, eſpe- 
cially if the plants are much expoſed to the ſun; from 
between theſe leaves ariſe three or four ſtalks, in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the roots, eight or nine inches 
high : they are ſmooth, naked, and are terminated by 
an umbel of flowers, under which is ſituated as many- 
leaved involucrum ; each flower is ſuſtained by a long 
lender foot-ſtalk, which is recurved ſo that the flower 
hangs downward : it has but one petal, which is deeply 
cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, which are reflexed 
backward ; the ſtamina, which are five in number, are 
ſhort, and fit in the tube of the flower, having five 
arrow- pointed ſummits, which are connected together 
round the ſtyle, forming a fort of beak. The flowers 
are purple inclining to a peach- bloſſom colour, and have 
an oblong germen fituated in the bottom of the tube, 
which afterward becomes an oval capſule incloſed by the 
empalement, with the permanent ſtyle on its apex, 
which when ripe opens at the top to let ul the ſeeds, 
which are faſtened round the ſtyle. This plant flowers 
the beginning of May, and the feeds ripen in July, ſoon 
after which the ſtalks and leaves decay, fo that the roots 
remain inactive till the following ſpring. 

Culture of the MEA DIA. 


See the 


It is propagated by off-ſets, which the roots put out 


freely when they are in a looſe moiſt ſoil and a ſhady 
ſituation; the beſt time to remove the roots and take 
away the off-ſets is in Auguſt, after the leaves and 
ſtalks are decayed, that they may be fixed well in their 
new ſituation before the froſt comes on. It may alſo be 
propagated by ſeeds, which the plants generally produce 
in plenty: theſe ſhould be ſown in the autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, either in a ſhady moiſt border, or in 
pots which ſhould be placed in the ſhade; in the ſpring 
the plants will come up, and muſt then be kept clean 
from weeds, and if the ſeaſon proves dry they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with water : nor ſhould they be ex- 
poſed to the ſun, for while the plants are young they are 
very impatient of heat; theſe young plants ſhould not be 
tranſplanted till the leaves are decayed, then they muſt be 
carefully taken up and planted in a ſhady border, where 
the ſoil is looſe and moiſt, at about eight inches diſtance 
from each other, which will be room enough for them 
to grow one year, by which time they will be ſtrong 
enough to produce flowers, ſo may then be tranſplanted 
into ſome ſhady border in the lower-garden, where they 
will appear very ornamental during the continuance of 
their flowers. 

MEADOW SWEET), a ſpecies of Spiræa. See 
the article SPIRAA. 

MEDEOLA, a genus of plants which has no Engliſh 
name ; there are four ſpecies of it. 1. Medeola, with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, alternate leaves, and a climbing 
ſtalk, commonly called climbing African Aſparagus, 
with a myrtle leaf. 2, Medeola, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
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alternate leaves, and a climbing ſtalk; or narrow- 
leaved, climbing African Aſparagus. 3. Medeola, with 
leaves growing in whorls, and prickly branches. 4. 
Medeola, with leaves growing in whorls, and ſmooth 
branches, | 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies grow naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope; they have tuberoſe roots, com- 
poſed of ſeveral dugs or oblong knobs, which unite 
together at the top, from which ariſe two or three ſtiff 
ſtalks, which riſe four or five feet high if they have any 
ſupport to which they can faſten, otherwiſe they fall to 
the ground. The leaves of the firſt are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ending in acute points, and placed alternate : 
their colour is a light green on the under fide, and dark 
on the upper. The leaves of the ſecond are much 
longer and narrower, in which their difference conſiſts. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the ſtalks, ſome- 
times ſingly, at others there are two upon a ſlender ſhort 
foot-ſtalk: they have fix oblong equal petals, of a dull 
white colour: within theſe fit ſix ſtamina, which are as 
long as the petals, terminated by incumbent ſummits 
in the center is fituated a germen with three horns, 
ſitting upon a ſhort ſtyle, and crowned by three thick 
recurved ſtigmas: the germen afterward turns to a 
roundiſh 22 with three cells, each containing one 
heart-ſhaped ſeed, 

The third ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies. 
This is a very low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more than three 
feet high in its native ſoil, The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
and divide upwards into ſeveral branches. The leaves 
are ſtiff, ending in acute ſpines : theſe ſtand in whorls 
round the ſtalks, there are eleven or more at each joint. 
The flowers are produced juſt under the leaves, ſome- 
times ſingly, at others there are two which come out 
from the ſame joint: they are of an herbaceous white 
colour, having fix oblong pointed petals, with ſix 
ſtamina not ſo long as the petals, and a roundiſh 
germen, which afterwards turns to an oval berry with 
three cells, each having one heart-ſhaped ſeed. XL 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of North America. 
This hath a ſmall ſcaly root, from which ariſes a ſingle 
ſtalk about eight inches high. The leaves grow at a 
ſmall diſtance from the ground in whorls, and at the to 
there are two leaves ſtanding oppoſite : between theſe 
come out three ſlender foot-ſtalks, which turn down- 
ward, each ſuſtaining one ſmall, pale, herbaceous 
flower, with a purple pointal. 

Culture of the Mr DEOLA. 

Both the firſt ſpecies propagate freely by off-ſets from 
the roots, ſo that when they are once obtained, there 
will be no neceſſity of ſowing their ſeeds, which com- 
monly lie a year in the ground ; nor will the plants be 
ſtrong enough to flower in leſs than two years more, 
whereas the off-ſets will flower the following ſpring. 
The time for tranſplanting and parting of the roots is in 
July, when their ſtalks are entirely decayed, for they 
begin to ſhoot towards the end of Auguſt, and keep 
growing all the winter. Theſe roots ſhould be planted 
in pots, and may remain in the open air till there is 
danger of froſts, when 1 muſt be removed into ſhelter, 
for they are too tender to live through the winter in the 
open air: but if they are placed in a warm green-houſe, 
they will thrive and flower very well, but they ſeldom 
produce fruit unleſs they have ſome heat in winter ; 
therefore where that is deſired, the plants ſhould be 
placed in a ſtove and kept to a moderate degree of 
warmth. | 

The third ſpecies is a tender plant, and will not thrive 
in this country unleſs it is placed in a bark-ſtove ; it is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots, and 
plunged into a bark-bed, where they may remain all the 
ſummer, for the 23 ſeldom come up the firſt year. 
In autumn they ſhould be removed into a freſh hot- bed, 
which will bring up the plants: but as theſe are very 
flow in their growth, they will not be fit to tranſplant 
till the following ſpring,” when they may be each planted 
in a ſeparate pot filled with light ſandy earth, and 
plunged into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading them from the 
ſun till they are new rooted : after which they muſt be 
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are twenty-two ſpecies, I. 
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treated in the ſame way as other tender plants from the 
ſame country. 

The fourth ſpecies is hardy enough to live in the open 
air, but does not propagate” faſt here, as it produces no 
ſceds, ſo can only be increaſed by off-ſets. 


MEDLAR, Meſpilus, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus among the An nia, of which there 
reat Medlar, with a bay- 

tree' leaf. 2. Medlar, with a bay-tree leaf, which 1s 
not ſawed. 3. Medlar, with a cut, ſmallage leaf, com- 
monly called L'Azarole. 4. Wild Medlar, with a 
ſmallage leaf and prickly branches; or common Haw- 
thorn. 5. Medlar, with a cut, ſmallage leaf, and a 
yellowiſh white fruit. 6. Prickly Medlar, with ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval, crenated leaves, called Pyracantha. 7. 
Large prickly Medlar of Virginia, called Cockſpur 
Hawthorn. $. Medlar without thorns, and oval, ſawed, 
fmooth leaves, commonly called Cockſpur Haw with- 
out thorns. 9. Medlar, with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, cre- 


nated, ſmooth leaves, and prickly branches, called 


Virginia L'Azerole. 10. Medlar, with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, very ſtrong ſpines, and flowers growing in 
round bunches, II. Medlar, with heart-ſhaped, oval, 
acute-pointed leaves, which are ſharply ſawed, and 
prickly branches. 12. Medlar, with oblong, oval, 
acute-pointed, ſmooth leaves, which are angularly 
ſawed, and prickly branches, called Maple-leaved 
Hawthorn. 13. Medlar, with oval, ſmooth leaves, 
which are angularly ſawed, and ſmooth branches. 14. 
Medlar without thorns, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, veined, 
ſawed leaves, which are hairy on their under- ſide. 15. 
Medlar, with oval, obtuſe, ſmooth leaves, which are 
ſawed toward their points, and an oval fruit, commonly 
called Pear-ſhaped Haw. 16. Medlar, without ſpines, 
and obverſe, oval leaves, which are ſlightly indented 
toward their ends, and green on both ſides, 17. Med- 
lar, with ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves, which are ſawed, 
and hairy on their under-ſide, flowers growing ſingly 
with leafy empalements, and very long ſpines, commonly 
called Lord Iſlay's Haw. 18. Medlar without thorns, 
having oval, ſawed leaves, and hairy ſtalks, commonly 
called Amelanchier. 19. Medlar, with oval, oblong, 
ſmooth, ſawed leaves, and branches without thorns. 
20. Medlar, with oval, intire leaves, commonly ca'led 
Dwarf Quince. 21. Medlar without thorns, having 
ſmooth, oval, ſawed leaves, headed flowers, and linear 
bracteæ which fall off. 22. Medlar, with oval, thick, 
intire leaves, which are woolly on their under- fide, and 
flowers growing in umbels from the wings of the ſtalks; 
or Dwarf Cherry of mount Ida. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Sicily, where it 
becomes a large tree. It riſes with a ſtraiter ſtem, and 
the branches grow more upright than thoſe of the Dutch 
Meclar. The leaves are narrower, and not ſawed on 
their edges. The flowers are ſmaller, and the fruit is 
ſhaped like a pear. 

The ſecond ſpecies is generally called the Dutch 
Medlar. This never riſes with an upright ſtalk, but 
ſends out crooked, deformed branches, at a ſmall height 
from the ground. The leaves of this are very large, 
entire, and downy on their under-ſide. The flowers 
are very large, as are alfo the fruit, which are rounder 
and approach nearer to the ſhape of an apple. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in Sicily and the 
iſlands of the Archipelago; of this there are ſeveral 
varieties, which differ in the form and ſize of their 
leaves, ſome being cut into five, others into fix or ſeven 
lobes, which are ſometimes ſawed on their edges, and 
others are entire: ſome of them have oval, large fruit, 
and others are ſmaller, rounder, and of different colours, 
ſome almoſt white, others yellow, and ſome are red. 

The fourth ſpecies is the common Hawthorn, which 
is generally cultivated in England for fences, and is one 
of the beſt and moſt durable plants for that purpoſe we 
have in this country. There are ſeveral varieties of this, 
which differ in the ſize of their leaves, the manner in 
which they are cut, and the ſize and ſhape of their 
fruit: but thoſe with the ſmalleſt leaves are the beſt 
ſor cloſe hedges, becauſe their branches grow cloſer 
together. 
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There is alſo a variety of this with double flowers, 
which is an ornamental ſhrub for gardens, for which 
purpole it 15 propagated in the nurſery. 

The Glaſtenbury "Thorn is alſo ſuppoſed to be only a 
varicty of the common -Hawthorn : it differs from it in 
putting out its Jeaves very early in the ſpring, and in 
flowering twice a year; for in mild ſeaſons it often 
flowers in November and December, and' again at the 
uſual time with the common fort. 

The fifth ſpecies has much broader leaves than the 
common Hawthorn, which are divided into three obtuſe 
lobes, which are ſmooth, lightly ſawed on their edges, 
and of a lucid green on their upper ſurface. The 
flowers are larger than thoſe of the common fort, and 
each foot-ſtalk ſuſtains three of them ; the fruit is of the 
ſhape and ſize of the common Haw, but is of a yellowiſh 
white colour, RG 

The ſixth ſpecies grows naturally in the hedges in the 
ſouth of France and ltaly : it is commonly known by the 
title of Pyracantha, or ever-green Hawthorn ; this does 
not riſe to a tree, for the ſtalks and branches are too 
flender and weak to ſtand without tupport, ſo the plants 
are generally planted againſt walls or buildings to cover 
them. The flowers come from the ſides of the branches 
in large umbels, they are ſmall and of a dingy white: 
they. are ſucceeded by roundiſh, umbilicated berries of a 
deep red colour, which ripen in the winter, and being 
intermixed with the ever-green leaves, make a fine ap- 
pearance at that ſeaſon of the year. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is a native of North America: 
this is called Cockſpur Hawthorn, from the ſhape of its 
thorns, which are very ſtrong, and bent downwards like 
a cockſpur, This has a ſtrong ſtem, which riſes ten or 
twelve fect high, dividing into ſeveral branches. The 
leaves are oval, ſawed on their edges, cut into acute 
angles, and of a light green on their upper ſide, but 
pale on their under. The flowers come out in large 
umbels from the ſides, and at the extremities of the 
branches: they are much larger than thoſe of the 
common Hawthorn, and are ſucceeded by fruit, which 
when ripe is of a beautiful red colour, 

The eighth ſpecies differs from the ſeventh in having 
no thorns on the branches : the leaves are a little deeper 
ſawed on their edges, and not ſo deeply veined ; it is a 
native of the ſame country, and grows to as great a ſize, 

The ninth ſpecies is a native of North America, 
where it is a tree of a middling ſize: it has a few ſtrong 
ſtrong ſpines, thinly placed on the young branches. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, of a lucid green, and in- 
dented on their edges. The flowers are as large as thoſe 
of the former forts, but the umbels are leſs: they are 
ſucceeded by fruit as large as that of the Cockſpur 
Hawthorn, but a little oval-ſhaped, of a red colour, and 
ripens later in the year, 

The tenth ſpecies does not riſe ſo high as either of 
the former. Ihe branches are armed with very ſtrong 
thorns, and ſhoot horizontally, bending downward, ſo 
that they are often interwoven one- in another, The 
leaves are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, 
and of a lucid green. The flowers are placed on the 
ſides of the branches. The fruit is large, roundiſh, 
and of a deep red colcur when ripe; it is a native of 
America, | 

The eleventh ſpecies is alſo a native of North America. 
It riſes with a ftrong ſtem about five feet high, dividing 
into many ſpreading branches, which are armed with 
long ſlender thorns. The leaves are oval, and differ in 
their form, ſome are indented at their foot-ſtalks in 
ſhape of a heart, and others are entire at that part: ſome 
end in very acute points, and others are obtuſe; they 
are ſharply ſawed on their edges, of a yellowiſh green on 
their upper fide, and ſtanding upon lender foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers appear on the ſides and at the ends of the 
branches in bunches; the flowers and fruit are of the 
ſize and ſhape of the common Hawthorn. 

The twelfth ſpecies is a native of Virginia, where it 
riſes to a tree of a middling ſize, The branches are 
armed with a few flender thorns. I he leaves are oval, 
oblong, angular, of a lucid green on their uppea fide, 
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und pale on their under: ſome ate cut ſo deep on their 
ſides as almoſt to divide them into lobes, but others are 
more entire. The flowers, which are very elegant, 
grow in large umbels at the ends of the branches; they 
are ſucceeded by fruit of a beautiful red colour. 

The thirteenth ſpecies riſes with a ſtrong ſtem to a 
middling height, dividing into many branches, which 
have no thorns. The leaves are oval, ſharply ſawed on 
their edpes, cut into many acute angles, ſmooth, and of 
a light yellowiſh green. The flowers grow at the ends 
of the branches in cloſe umbels. The fruit is larger 
than that of the common Hawthorn, but of the ſame 
colour. 

The fourteenth ſpecies has a ſtrong upright ſtem, 
ſending out many branches which have no thorns, The 
leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſawed on their edges. 
The flowers are placed in large umbels at the ends of the 
branches, they are ſucceeded by a red fruit. 

The fifteenth ſpecies is a tree of a middling growth. 
The branches are covered with a brown bark, and have 
no thorns. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, and of a 
yellowiſh . The flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches in ſmall bunches. The fruit is large, 
in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling an egg, and of an herba- 
ceous yellow colour when ripe. | 

The ſixteenth ſpecies riſes about the height of the 

common Hawthorn. The branches are without ſpines, 
The leaves are oval, rounded, ſawed, and of a bright 
green on both ſides. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches : theſe and the fruit are like thoſe of 
the common Hawthorn. This and the three preceding 
forts are all natives of North America. 
The ſeventeenth ſpecies is a native of Virginia. It 
ſeldom exceeds the height of ſeven feet, but fends out A 
number of ſlender branches, armed with very long ſharp 
thorns. The leaves are ſmall and ſawed on their edges, 
having ſhort foot ſtalks. The flowers are placed between 
the Jeaves at the ends of the branches. The fruit is 
ſmall, and when ripe of an herbaceous yellow colour, 

The eighteenth ſpecies is a native of ſeveral parts of 

Europe. It riſes with a number of flender ſtalks about 
three feet high, having many fide branches without 
thorns. The leaves are oval, lightly ſawed on their 
edges, woolly on their under- ſide, but ſmooth and of 
a bright green on their upper. The flowers are ſituated 
fit the ends of the ſhoots in bunches, The fruit is ſmall, 
and black when ripe. 
The nineteenth ſpecies is a native of Canada. It is 
a low ſhrub which divides into ſeveral branches. The 
leaves grow upon long flender foot-ſtalks, they are 
ſmooth on both fides, and a little ſawed on their edges. 
The flowers come out in ſmall bunches at the ends of 
the branches, and are ſucceeded by a ſmall purple fruit. 

The twentieth ſpecies riſes with a ſmooth ſhrubb 
ſtalk about four feet high, dividing into a few ſmall 
branches. The leaves are oval, intire, and have very 
ſhort foot- ſtalks. The flowers grow two, and ſometimes 
three together on the ſides of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, 
of a purpliſh colour, and are ſucceeded by a roundiſh 
fruit, of a beautiful bright red when ripe. It grows na- 
turally in the colder parts of Europe. 
The twenty-firſt ſpecies riſes with a ſmooth ſtalk 
about four or five feet high, ſending out many lender 
branches. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, ſawed on their 
edges, and of a yellowiſh green. The flowers are ſitu- 
ated at the wings of the ſtalk, and are four or five joined 
together in a cloſe head; they are ſucceeded by a ſmal] 
red fruit. It is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe. 

The twenty-ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in Crete. 
It riſes with a ſmooth ſtalk eight or ten feet high, 
dividing into many ſmooth branches. The leaves are 
oval, of a dark green on their upper ſide, downy, on 
their under, and ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are purple, and grow from the ſide of the ſtalk. 
The fruit is large, round, and of a fine red colour, 
Culture of the MEDLAR. 
The ſecond ſpecies is that chiefly cultivated in orchards 


for the ſake of its ſruit ; it is propagated bv budding or | 


formed of a ſingle piece, divide 
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grafting it upon the Hawthorn or the Pear- ſtock, upon 
either of which it takes very well, and may afterwards 
be tranſplanted into the fruit-garden either as ſtandards, 
or trained up againſt an eſpalier: if the latter the fruit 
will be much larger, but great care muſt be taken in the 
pruning not to ſhorten the bearing branches, for the 
fruit is nearly all produced at the extremities of theſe. , 

The Medlar will ſucceed on almoſt any ſoil, but 
where it is moiſt and ſtrong the fruit will grow larger, 
and on a dry one it will, though ſmaller, be much 
better taſted; it ſhould be ſuffered to remain on the 
branches till October, at which time it will begin to 
fall: it ſhould then be gathered in the middle of a dry 
day, and laid up in a dry place till ſoft and beginning to 
decay, which is uſually about a month after it is 
gathered : at this time they are fit for eating, for till 
then they are too harſh for the palate. 

All the other ſpecies are hardy enough to live in the 
open air of this country. The larger growing kinds 
appear very elegant in parks; they are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon after they 
are ripe, The following ſpring the plants will come 
up, when they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and in 
very dry weather ſupplied with water, In two years 
time they mould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain. If they are intended for clumps in parks, 
the ground ſhould be well trenched, and cleanſed from 
the roots of all bad weeds, the places muſt alſo be firmly 
fenced to ſecure them from cattle. The beſt time for 
tr-nſplanting them is in autumn, when their leaves fall 
off; they ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, 
and if the ground between the plants is dug every winter 
for ar firſt ſeven years, it will greatly encourage their 
growth. 

The five laſt mentioned ſpecies are only proper for 
8 where, when mixed with other flowering 

rubs, they make a beautiful variety, They ſhould 
always be propagated by ſeeds, or by laying down the 
young branches, which, if carefully laid, will take root 
in one year, and thus they will ſucceed better than by 
budding or grafting them upon the ſtocks of the. W hite 
Thorn, which is the uſual method of propagating 
them. | 

MELIA, Bead-Tree, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the decandria monogynia, of which there 
are only two ſpecies. 1. Melia, with double pinnated 
leaves. 2. Melia, with winged leaves, 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Ceylon, and other parts 
of the eaſt. It is a tree of conſiderable bigneſs. The 
root ſpreads far; the trunk riſes upright and thick, and 
at ſome height ſpreads into many branches. The bark 
is brown, but on the young twigs green, The leaves 
are very numerous and large : they are placed in an irre- 
gular pinnated manner: ſome on ſimple and ſome on 
divided ribs; and each pinna, or particular leaf, is 
oblong, moderately broad, ſharp-pointed and ſerrated. 
Their colour is a very bright green on the upper ſide, 
but on the under paler. The flowers grow at the extre- 
mities of the branches in Jarge cluſters: they are ſepa- 
rately ſmall, and they are placed on long and ſlender foot- 
ſtalks z their colour is a faint purple, paler toward the 
edges, and ſomewhat deeper in the middle. The fruit 
which follows, is of a rounded form, and ſoft on the 
outſide : it contains a ſtone of a roundiſh ſhape, but fur- 
rowed in five places, and divided within into as man 
cells, in each of which is contained an oblong ſeed : the 
cup in which it ſtands is ſmall, formed of a ſingle piece 
and is divided at the edge into five little upright ſegments. 
The body of the flower is compoſed of five petals, but 
one is frequently abortive : theſe are oblong, narrow, 
and wide expanded, and in their midſt riſes a nectarium 
of a peculiar ſhape; it is lag upright, tubular, and 

| by ten light indentings 
at the edge. | | : 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of India, where it be- 
comes a large tree. The ſtem is thick, the wood of a2 
pale yellow, and the bark of a dark purple colour. The 
branches extend wide on every ſide, The leaves are 
winged, compoſed of five or fix pair of oblong, acutc- 
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pointed lobes, terminated by an odd one, and have a 
ſtrong diſagreeable odour, The flowers are produced in 

long 8 panicles, which proceed from the ſides of 
the branches; they are ſmall, white, and cut into five 
acute ſegments: theſe are ſucceeded by oval fruit the 
ſize of ſmall olives, which when ripe are yellow; the 
pulp which ſurrounds the nut is oily, acrid, and bitter: 

the nut is white, 

| Culture of the MELIA. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which it 
ſeldom produces in this country: therefore they mult be 
obtained from its native place; theſe ſhould be ſown in 
pots filled with good, freſh light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners-bark. When the plants are 
come up let them be frequently watered and have a large 
quantity of free air, by raiſing the glaſſes every day, In 
June let them be expoſed to the open air, and removed 
in October under a hot-bed frame. In March follow- 
ing you may ſhake the plants out of the ſeed-pots, and 
divide them, by planting each into a ſeparate ſmall pot 
filled with light, freſh earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot- bed. When the weather is good let them have 
air as before, During three or four winters, while the 
plants are young, they muſt be ſheltered, but when they 
are grown pretty large and woody, they will endure to 
be planted in the open air. | 

The ſecond ſpecies may be propagated by ſeed, in the 
ſame manner with the firſt ſort, but being much tenderer 
the plants muſt be kept conſtantly in the tan- bed. 

MELON, Melo, a ſpecles of the Cucumber. 

The Melons which beſt deſerve culture are, the Can- 
taleupe, the Romana, the Succado, the Zatte, the 
ſmall Portugal, and the black Galloway : for our com- 
mon ſorts, and thoſe which moſt of the trading gardeners 
around this metropolis raiſe for the markets, where their 
ſize is chiefly regarded, are not worth the trouble and 
expence beſtowed upon them, otherwiſe than as they 
bring in a profit to the cultivator, 

The Cantaleupe, as it is called, by way of pre- 
eminence, particularly by the Dutch, who cultivate very 
few other ſorts, and never ſubjoin the word Melon when 
they ſpeak of this, though they apply that diſtinctive ap- 
pellation to every other kind, is held in the greateſt 
eſteem by all the curious in Europe. It derives its name 
from a place, where the pope has a country ſeat, about 
fourteen miles from Rome, where it has long been cul- 
tivated: but it was firſt brought thither from that part 
of Armenia which borders on Perſia, where this fruit 
grows naturally in vaſt abundance. Its outer-coat is 
very rough, full of knots and wart-like protuberances ; 
and its fleſh, which is generally of an orange colour, 
though it is green in ſome, but theſe are not fo 
good, is ſingularly delicious, when in perfection, and 
remarkable for the ſafety with which it may be 
eaten; for it does not offend even the moſt tender 
{tomachs. | | 

The Romana is a good Melon, when it is well condi- 
tioned, and produced by a perfectly healthy plant, in a 
dry ſeaſon. It may be ripened ſooner than the Canta- 
leup:, and therefore merits the attention of thoſe who 
are fond of having early Melons. 

The Succado is alſo a very good ſort, and will yield 
carly fruit: but neither it, nor the Romana, can be 
compared to the Cantaleupe, when this laſt is in 
ſeaſon. 

The Zatte Melon is likewiſe well taſted ; but its fruit 
is ſo very ſmall { ſeldom exceeding the ſize of an orange), 
and the fleſh in it ſo little, that it is ſcarcely worth culti- 
vation. It is ſomewhat flat at both ends, and its coat is 
warted like that of the Cantalcupe. 

The ſmall Portugal Melon, which ſome call the Dor- 
mer Melon, may alto be cultivated for an early crop. It 
is a pretty good fruit, and grows plentifully ; for which 
reaſon people who chooſe quantity rather than quality, 
and many whoſe palates are not nice, give it a ſort of 
preference to moſt other ſorts: but it falls greatly ſhort 
of the Cantaleupe, in point of flavour, 

"The black Galloway, which was brought from Portu- 
gal, many years ago, by Lord Galloway, is the beſt of 
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all Melons for en early crop; for it will ripen in a ſhorter 
time from the ſetting of it, than any other ſort; and its 
fruit is by no means bad when it is ſuffered to ripen na- 
turally. The ſeeds of the right black Galloway are, 
indeed, not eaſily met with now in this country; be- 
cauſe it has degenerated by growing among other ſorts, 
the male duſt of whoſe bloſſoms has been wafted to, and 
has impregnated, the flowers : for, to preſerve any parti- 
cular ſort of Melon in perfection, no other plant of a dif- 
ferent kind, though of the ſame genus, no cucumber, no 
gourd, nor any FH; ok growth, ſhould be permitted ta 
blow near it. | 

To the want of care in this important, though too 
generally unheeded, caution, is owing the complaint of 
many lovers of this fruit, who, not knowing the true 
cauſe, have imputed the gradual diminution of the good- 
nels of their Melons to their having been too long cul- 
tivated from ſecds ſaved in the ſame garden, and have 
therefore held it to be abſolutely neceſſary to procure a 
frequent change of ſeeds from diſtant parts. That a 
change of ſeeds now and then is beneficial, and even 
adviſable, is readily allowed in regard to this, as well as 
for all other vegetables; but the great difficulty is, to 
get them from people who have ſaved them with due 
care; for all hired, or otherwiſe mercenary, gardeners, 
are apt to be very, negligent in this reſpect. Nor ſhould 
the feeds brought from abroad, either by thoſe who im- 


| port them for ſale, or by gentlemen, be abſolutely de- 


pended upon ; for in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and many 
parts of France, the gardeners are very careleſs in the 
choice of all their ſeeds, but of the Melons they are re- 
markably ſo; and as for thoſe which come from Con- 
ſtantinople, Aleppo, and other parts of Turky, it is 
rare to ſce one tolerable Melon produced from thoſe 
ſeeds, 

Melon ſeeds ſhould be at leaſt three years old, and not 
more than fix, or at moſt ſeven, when they are ſown : 
for though they will grow at the age of ten or twelve 
years, and at leſs than three, yet the fruit produced by 
them will, like that of light ſeeds which ſwim upon the 
water when taken out of the pulp, not be near ſo thick 
fleſhed, ſo firm, ſo moiſt, or ſo well tatted, as what is 
raiſed from heavy ſeeds kept to a proper time, eyen 
though they be taken out of the ſame Melons, 

Culture of the MELON, 

The culture of all forts of Melons, of which there 
are many varieties beſides the above-mentioned, though 
not of value enough to be particulariſed here, is exactly 
the ſame. The two firſt ſowings of them, that js to 
ſay, thoſe made in March, ſhould be under frames, and 
therefore theſe may be placed at the upper fide of a 
cucumber-bed, if there be one in readineſs ; otherwiſe 
a hot-bed muſt be made on purpoſe for them, with new 
horſe-dung, in the manner before directed for cucumbers, 
like which they are to be raiſed and managed in all re- 
ſpects, till they are planted out where they are to 
remain. The third ſowing, of which the plants are 
generally reared under bell or hand-glafſes, or under 
frames covered with oiled paper, ſhould not be earlier 
than the tenth or twelfth of April, leſt theſe plants, if 
they thrive well, ſhould extend their ſhoots to the ſides 
of the glaſles before it will be ſafe to Jet them run out, on 
account of the ſharp morning froſts which are frequent in 
this country even in the middle of May: nor mult they, 
on the other hand, be cramped in the glaſſes, becauſe 
they would then be in equal danger from the heat of the 
ſun in the day-time. If they do grow fo as to exceed 
the limits of their glaſſes ſooner than it may be ſafe to 
expoſe them to the air, the projecting ends of their vines 
muſt, in that caſe, be ſheltered with mats, to defend 
them from the cold. For theſe reaſons it is moſt ad- 
viſable to ſet the ſecds of ſuch plants as are to be reared 
under hand-glaſſes, a little later than thoſe which are in- 
tended for the much more ſpacious coverings of oiled 
paper : and likewiſe for the ſame reaſons, it is beft in 
this climate, not to attempt to have Melons ripe earlier 
than the middle of June, from which time they may be 
had in plenty til! the end cf September, if they are 
rightly managed, 


When 
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When the beds, or, as the gardeners term them, the 


ridges, in which theſe plants are to be ſet to remain, are 
of a proper warmth, a covering of two inches thick of 
mould will be ſufficient to begin with, except in the 
middle ot each light, where a hill of it ſhould be railed 
eighteen inches high, or more, terminating in a flat 


cone, in the top of which the plants are to be placed. 


In two or three days, this will be ſufficiently warmed to 
receive the plants, which always ſucceed beſt when they 
are tranſplanted young ; and the moſt proper time for 
removing them is the evening, when a little wind 1s 
They ſhould be carefully taken up with a 
trowel, ſo as to preſerve all their fibres, and as much 
earth as poſſible about them ; for theſe plants are much 
tenderer than thoſe of cucumbers. The Cantaleupe 
Melon is particularly ſo: for it will be long before that 
recovers itſelf, after being tranſplanted, and if this is 
not done ſoon after it has put out its third, or what the 
gardeners call its rough leaf, If this happens before the 
beds are ready, the beſt way is, particularly for the Can- 
taleupe, which requires the niceſt management, to take 
up the plants, as ſoon as they are fit for removing, to 
put each of them into a ſeparate {mall garden pot, and 
then to plunge theſe into the hot-bed where they were 
raiſed, or into a cucumber-bed, if there be room, in or- 
der that they may be brought forward; and when the 
bed or ridge where they are to remain is ready, they may 
be turned out of the pots, with all the earth about their 
roots, fo as not to receive any check by the tranſplant- 
ing. This may be the more eaſily done, as wy one 
Melon plant ſhould be ſuffered to grow in each light, 
and there will not be any danger of hurting their roots 
when they are removed in this way. When they are 
well placed on the top of the little mounts, or hillocks, 
before- mentioned, they ſhould be watered gently, and 


this ſhould be repeated once or twice, till they have taken 


good root, after which more water will ſeldom be wanted, 
or adviſable ; becauſe too much wet makes them canker 
at the root, and then they never produce good fruit. 
When the plants are well fixed in this new bed, a 
greater quantity of earth ſhould be laid on it, beginning 
at the hillocks, that their roots may be enabled to ſtrikz 
out horizontally ; and as this carth is added from time to 
time, it ſhould be preſſed or trodden down as cloſe as 
poſſible, till it is at laſt raiſed at Jeaſt a foot and a half 
thick upon the dung all over the bed. The frames 
ſhould alſo be raifed in proportion, that their glaſſes may 
not be ſo near the plants, as to make the tun ſcorch 
them: but in this raiſing of the frames, great care muſt 
be taken to ſtop every crevice all around, ſo that no cold 


air may be able to penetrate through them. 


The earth, which the Dutch and, German gardeners, 
who are very exact in that feſpect, lay upon theſe beds, 
conſiſts of one third of hazel loam, one third of the ſcour- 
ing of ponds or ditches, and one third of very rotten 
dung. They prepare this compoſt at leaſt one year, but 
oftener two years, before they uſe it; frequently turning 
it during that time, the more thoroughly to blend and 
ſweeten it: but Mr, Miller has found, by experience, 
that Melons ſucceed beſt in this country, when they are 
planted in two thirds of freſh gentle loam, and one third 
ot rotten neats dung, well mixed, and frequently turned 
over during one year before they are wanted, ſo as 
to enable them to enjoy all the benefit of a winter's 
troſt and ſummer's heat; and of this a ſufficient heap 
ſhould always be kept in readineſs, under a ſhed, 
well ſheltered from heavy rains, which would carry 
of its goodneſs. 

W hen the plants have four leaves, and conſequently a 
joint, their tops above that joint ſhould be pinched off 
with the finger and thumb, to make them put out lateral 
branches, for theſe are to produce the fruit; and when 
there are two or three of theſe branches, their extremi- 
ties mult alſo be pinched off, as ſoon as they have got 
two or three joints, to force out more, and theſe again 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner, that there may be 
runners enough, as the gardeners call them, to cover the 
bed. Care muſt be taken not to bruiſe the plants, when 
the tips of their ſhoots are thus pinched oft, nor mult they 


' 
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be cut with a knife, becauſe the wound will not heal 
ſoon in either of theſe caſes, Neither ſhould a greater 
number of lateral ſhoots than is neceflary to cover the 
bed properly, be forced out by cropping off their ends, 
left more fruit ſhould be produced than the plant can 
poſſibly nouriſh. The farther management of theſe 
plants is the ſame as that of cucumbers, only it is to be 
obſerved, that Mclons require a greater — of air 
than cucumbers, and very little water; and that when 
they are watered, it ſhould always be at a diſtance from 
their ſtems, 

If the plants raiſed in frames ſucceed well, their vines 
will extend over the bed, and reach to the frames, in 
about ſix weeks, at the end of which the alleys between 
the beds ſhould be dug up; or, if there is but one bed, 
a trench about four feet wide ſhould be dug on each fide 
of it, as deep as the bottom of the bed. A ſufficient 
quantity of hot dung ſhould then be trodden down cloſely 
to it, till this dung is as high as that of the bed, and 
this additional breadth ſhould be covered with the ſame 
ſort of carth as was uſed for the bed. This carth ſhould 
alſo be trodden down as cloſe as poſſible, and the whele 
bed ſhould by theſe means be enlarged to the breadth of 
twelve feet; for the roots of the plants will extend them- 
{elves to very near that diſtance : but if they thould reach 
farther than they are covered, and their extremities be 
conſequently dried by the ſun and air, the plants them- 
ſelves will gradually languiſh and decay, or at beſt pro- 
duce but meagre, meally, and ill- flavoured fruit; where- 
as thoſe which have a ſufficient breadth and depth of well 
trodden earth for their roots to run in, will remain in 
vigour till the froſt deſtroys them. The languiſhing of 
the plants, for want of ſufficient room to extend their 
roots, frequently before the fruit 1s full grown, and 
even ſometimes before it is well formed, may ſoon be diſ- 
covered by the drooping of their leaves in the middle of 
the day, and a then ſpeedy total decay of many of thoſe 
leaves. It is owing to their not having enlarged the 
beds, as above directed, or even made them at all wider 
than they were at firſt, or increaſed the original depth 
of the mould upon them, which perhaps did not exceed 
the common allowance of about three inches, that many 
people have ſeen their plants of Cantaleupe Melons pine 
away, and periſh, before they had ripened a ſingle fruit; 
and then have imputed to their tenderneſs, which they 
think too great for this climate, a miſcarriage which was 
entirely owing to their not underſtanding the right method 
of cultivating them. | 

When the vines have extended fo far as to fill the 
frames, and conſequently to want more room, the frames 
ſhould be raiſed up about three inches above the ſurface 
of the bed, and ſet upon a few bricks, at that height, in 
order that the ſhoots may. have room to run out under 


them: for if the plants are vigorous, theſe branches will 


reach to the diſtance of fix or ſeven feet every way from 
their ſtem. It therefore is evidently beſt, not to put 
more than one plant under each light; and the more ſo 
as its fruit will ſeldom ſet well if the vines are crowded, 
but will drop off when about the bigneſs of an egg, The 
addition of the warm dung before-mentioned, on each 
ſide of the bed, will indeed, by reviving the heat of the 
dung in the bed, be of great ſervice to the ſetting of the 
fruit, eſpecially if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, as it 
ſometimes is with us till the very end of May; and this 
is ſurely no ſmall advantage accruing from that method. 
To ſecond it properly, the frames for Melons ſhould not 
be made ſo ſmall as is the general cuſtum ; for the wider 
they are, the better the plants will thrive, and the 
greater quantity of fruit they will produce, 

If the weather ſhould become cold aſter the plants have 
extended themſelves from under the frames, it will be 
right to cover the extremities of their vines every night 
with mats, during the continuance of tie cold; for if 
they are injured, the growth of the fruit will be retarded, 
and the plants themſelves may be hurt eſſentially. Care 
ſhould alſo be taken aſter this enlargement of the beds, 
that what water is given to the plants be poured only in 
the alleys between the beds, or towards the outſide of the 
{pace added to chem; for their roots will now have ex— 
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tended ſo far as to reap the benefit of any ſuch watering, 
2 their ſtems will continue the ſounder for being kept 
ry. 

This watering ſhould be pretty plentiful when it is 
given; but it ſhould not be repeated above once a week, 
even in the drieſt weather: and, on the other hand, the 
plants ſhould be aired as much as poſſible when the ſeaſon 
is warm. | 

The plants of Melons intended to be reared under bel! 
or hand glaſſes, ſhould be raiſed in the ſame manner as 
thoſe before-mentioned ; and the beds, or ridges, for them 
mould be made by the latter end of April, if the ſeaſon 
is forward. A ſufficient quantity of hot dung fhould 
therefore be provided for this purpoſe, ſo as to allow 
eight or nine good wheel barrow loads of it to each 
glaſs. When there is but one bed, and that is to be 
extended in length, the trench for it ſhould be dug four 
feet wide, and its length ſhould be proportioned to the 
intended number of glaſſes, which ſhould ſtand at leaſt 
four feet aſunder : for if the plants are too cloſe to each 
other, their vines will intermix and entangle, and 
crowd the bed ſo as to prevent the ſetting of the fruit. 
This trench ſhould be ſo fituated, that there may be 
room for widening the bed two or three feet on each 
fide, Its depth muſt depend on the nature of the foi], as 
was before obſerved : but if the ground is ſo dry as to 


* obviate all danger of the bed's being hurt by wet, it 


cannot well be dug too deep. After the dung is ſpread, 
trodden down, and flatted in the trench, as already di- 
rected, a hill of earth (ſuch as was before advifed will be 
the beſt) ſhould be raiſed eighteen inches high, with a flat 
head, in the middle of each ſpot where a plant is to be ſet ; 
but the reſt of the bed need not yet be covered above four 
inches thick ; for that will be ſufficient to prevent the 
evaporation of the warmth of the dung, The glaſſes 
fhould then be ſet down cloſe, over the hills, that theſe 
may be warmed ſo as to be fit to receive the plants, 
which they will be in two or three days, if the bed 
works kindly, and then the plants ſhould be ſet in the 
top of the hills, in the manner before directed. If they 
are taken out of pots, with all the earth about their 
roots, only one ſhould be ſet under each glaſs, becauſe 
there will not then be any danger of their dying; but 
if they are tranſplanted directly from the ſeedling- bed, it 
will be right to plant two upon each hill, and afterwards 
to remove one of them, if they both grow. Theſe 
plants muſt be watered when they are belt ſet, to bring 
the earth the cloſer to their roots. They muſt alſo be 
ſhaded every day, till they have taken new root; and if 
the nights prove cold, the glaſſes ſhould be covered with 
mats, the better to preſerve the warmth of the bed. 

When ſeveral of theſe beds are made, they ſhould ſtand 
eight feet aſunder at firſt, that there may be between them 
a proper ſpace, which is afterwards to be filled up, in 
order to enlarge them ſo that the roots of the vines may 
have room to extend themſelves every way, for the 
reaſons before aſſigned. 

When theſe plants have taken good root, their tops 
mult be pinched off as before directed for thoſe in the 
irames ; and the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed up in the day 
time, in warm weather, on the fide oppoſite to the wind, 
to let in freſh air to the plants, which will otherwiſe be 
drawn up weak and fickly : a ſtate which all poſtible care 
{hould be taken to prevent, becauſe their runners cannot 
ſupply the fruit with due nouriſhment, if they themſelves 
have not proper ſtrength. 

If the weather be favourable, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 
two or three inches high from the ſurface of the beds, 
and ſet upon three bricks, as ſoon as the plants are grown 
long enough to touch their ſides, in order to give the 
vines room to run out from under them; but it is eflen- 
tial to obſerve, that, when this is done, the whole bed 
ſhould be covered with earth to the depth of eighteen 
inches ; that this earth ſhould be trodden down as cloſe 
as poilible; and that, if the nights ſhould prove froſty, 
a covering of mats ſhould be carcfully ſpread over the 
beds, to guard the tender ſhoots of the plants from the 
cold, It is alſo to be obſerved, with regard to the Can- 
:aleupe Melon in particular, that, as the vines of this 
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fort cannot endure wet, the beds where it grows ſhould 
be arched over with hoops, to ſupport the mats, and that 
theſe ſhould be held in readineſs to be uſed at a moment's 
warning, either againſt cold or rain: for this is the 
only way to have theſe Melons ſucceed in fo variable a 
climate as ours, 

If the weather ſhould prove cold after the bed is co- 
vered with the proper thickneſs of earth, well trodden 
down, it will be adviſable to dig a trench along each 
ſide of it, or, if there are more beds than one, to dig 
out their intermediate ſpace, then to fill this, or the 
trenches, with hot dung, up to the height of the ad- 
joining bed, and to cover this dung with an equal depth 
of well trodden down eatth, as before directed. This 
new dung wi'l revive the warmth of the former beds, 
and ſoon make the plants ſhew their fruit. Ihe water- 
ing of them, pinching off their tops, and, in ſhort, 
every other part of their management, muſt be the ſame 
as before directed for thoſe under frames: but a farther 
care requiſite here, is, to cover them with mats in all 
hard rains and cold nights. If all this is rightly per- 
formed, theſe plants will remain vigorous until the cold 
in autumn deſtroys them. 

The oiled paper coverings are a late invention; but 
they have been found to fnceced admirably well when 
rightly managed. The chiet thing to be atiended to 
when they are uſed, is, not to keep them down too 
cloſe over the plants; for then the Melon vines will 
waſte themſelves by running out in length, and will be 
fo weak as rarely to ſet their fruit in any plenty. The 
beſt way therefore is, where theſe coverings are intended 
to be uſed, to raiſe the plants under bell or hand-glaſſes, 
as before directed, till they are grown large enough to be 
releaſed from thoſe glaſſes; and then, inſtead of mats, 
to uſe this oiled paper covering, which, if it be pru- 
dently managed, will anſwer every end that can be 
deſired. 

To make this covering, a number of ſheets of ſtrong, 
but not too dark- coloured, paper fhould be paſted toge- 
ther ſo as to over- ſpread the frame intended to be uſed ; 
and theſe ſhould then be faſtened to the frame, and 
rubbed well over with linſeed oil, Which will dry ſoon; 
for all the ſtench ſhould be gone off before it is put over 
the plants, becauſe they will otherwiſe be hurt thereby. 
Pan-tile laths put together in the ſhape of the ridge of a 
houſe, with hinges to each ſlope, whereby any of the 
pannels may be raiſed at pleaſure, to let air in to the 
plants, are the beſt materials, and the beſt form, for 
theſe frames ; for when they are made with broad hoops, 
like the tilts of waggons, they are cumberſome' to move, 
and no air can be admitted to the plants, but by raiſing 
up one whole fide of the frame; which is very incon- 
venient. | 

When the vines begin to put forth their fruit, which 
they will do in plenty ſoon after the bearing runners ſhall 
have been produced by nipping off, in the manner before 
adviſed, firſt the top of the plznt, as ſoon as it has one 
joint, and then the ends of the earlieſt Jateral ſhoots when 
they have two or three joints, they ſhould be carefully 
looked over thrice a week, to obſerve the ſetting of the 
young Melons, and fingle out, upon each runner, that 
only which ſeems to be the ſtrongeſt fruit, which has the 
thickeſt foot-ſtalk, and which is ſituated neareſt to the 
ſtem. All the others ſhould then be pinched off; and 
the end of the runner upon which a Melon has been 
thus choſen ſhould alſo then be nipped off at the taird 
joint above the ſelected fruit, to ſtop the ſap and ſet the 
Melon: but none of the ends of theſe bearing runners 
ſhould ever be broken off before the particular fruit has 
been culled out, becauſe that would only make them pro- 
duce more ſhoots, which would weaken the plant, and 
draw away the nouriſhment neceſſary for the fruit. For 
tnis reaſon, if any new ſhoots do break out, - or any 
young fruit appears, after the above precautions in favour 
of that which is intended to remain have been taken, 
they ſhould be nipped off e for if many of 
them are ſuffered to grow, they will abſolutely impo- 
veriſh the plant to ſuch a degree, that it would not be 
ſurprizing to ſee all the fruit drop off when it comes - 
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be about as big as a man's thumb. One young Melon 
is as much as ought to be left upon any one runner; 
for, if but half of theſe ſtand, they will be full as 
many as the plant can nouaiſh. Six or eight of the 
Cantaleupes, whoſe fleſh is thick, are full enough 
for the ſtrongeſt plant of that kind; and though ſome 
imaller ſorts may be 1ipened in greater numbers, even 
unto fifteen or twenty upon one plant, tbey will be 
thinner and poorer than if they were leſs numerous, 

For plants which are ſo confined under frames, that 
the wind requiſite to convey the farina from the male 
flowers to the female is excluded, it is the practice of 
ſeveral gardeners, and perhaps it may there be even a 
neceſſary one, to take off ſome of the male flowers whoſe 
farina is juſt ripe and fit for the purpoſe, and, inverting 
them over the female flowers ſituated on the crown of the 
young fruit, to ſtrike the former gently with the tip of a 
finger, ſo as to ſhake its farina into the latter; for by 
this means the female flower will almoſt ſurely be im- 
pregnated, and if it is, its fruit will ſwell ſoon after, 
and ſhew manifeſt ſigns of being perfeAly ſet : but, from 
the time that the fruit appears on the vines, the glaſſes 
ſhould be conſtantly taken off in good weather, or the 
fruit will ſeldom form in any plenty. _. 

As the Melons draw towards ripening, they ſhould 
be turned gently twice a week, that every part of them 
may receive equal benefit from the ſun and air; for if 
the ſame ſide is ſuffered to lie continually downward, in 
which ſituation it will be deprived of both thoſe advan- 
tages, that fide will become pale, or whitiſh, as if it 
were blanched. 

Beſides airing the plants as much as poſſible when the 
weather will permit, they will alſo require to be watered 
in very dry weather, and perhaps moſt particularly after 
they have been pruned : but this, as was before obſerved, 
ſhould be done with great care not to wet their ſtems, by 
pouring the water only in the alleys, at a diſtance from 
them : nor ſhould it be repeated oftener than once in a 
week or ten days. Then, indeed, the alleys ſhould be 
well ſoaked, to forward the growth of the fruit, and 
render it thick fleſhed : though it is eſſentially neceſſary 
not to over-water the plants. 

The goodneſs of all Melons depends greatly on their 
being cut at a proper degree of maturity, The Canta- 
leupe, in particular, is ſo very nice in this reſpect, that 
it will loſe much of its delicacy if it be left but a few 
hours too long upon the vines, 
fore be looked over at leaſt twice every day when the fruit 
is ripening ; and if thoſe which are intended for the table 
are cut early in the morning, before the ſun has warmed 
them, and laid by in a cool place till they are uſed, their 
flavour will be much better than if they are gathered 
later in the day, and ſerved up directly. Such as are cut 
afterwards, when the heat of the day has affected them, 
ſhould be put into a pail of cold ſpring water, or ice, to 
cool them, becfore they are ſet upon the table. 

A ſure fign of maturity in the Cantaleupe Melon is, 
its beginning to crack at the foot-ſtalk, and to emit a 
frazrant ſmell. Whenever this happens, the fruit ſhould 
be cut directly; for this ſort ſeldom changes its colour 
as the others do, and only a few hours delay will render 
it too ripe, as was before obſerved. 


The da foods of Miclons are tho which are taken 


from the firmeſt and higheſt flavoured fruit ; and if they 
are ſcooped out with the entire pulp, ſo as not to diſplace 
them, and left in it for two or three days before they are 
waſhed out, they{will be benefited thereby. None but the 
heavy ſeeds, which fink in the water, are worth ſaving. 

Laier MELON, or CITRUL, Anguria, conſidered 
by Linnzus as a ſpecies of the Gourd, but a diſtin 
genus according to other botaniſts, | 

Culture of the Mater-MELON. 

"The ſeeds of this Melon may be ſown in the hot-bed 
for early cucumbers ; and at the beginning of February 
a quantity of dung ſhould be thrown in a heap for about 
twelve days; at which time it will be of a proper heat 
to make a bed with; this ſhould be covered three inches 
thick with loamy earth; raiſing hills on it of the fame 
carth a foot and a- half high, over which a three-light 


frame ſliould be placed, and when the bed is of a proper! 


The beds ſhould there- 
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temper, the plants muſt be placed on it, one in the cen- 
ter-light of each frame, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them till they have taken good root, freſh air muſt al- 
ways be admitted to theſe plants, by raiſing the glaſſes 
in proportion to the warmth of the weather. As the 
branches extend, care ſhould be taken to lead the ſhoots 
as they are produced, fo as to fill each part of the frame, 
but not to crowd each other; they muſt be frequently 
weeded and watered, giving them but little at a time;“ 
and obſerve to keep tt:e beds to a good temperature of 
heat, When the fruit appears admit air freely to the 
plants, in order to ſet it ; but when the nights are cold, 
the glaſſes muſt be covered with mats to keep the beds warm. 

ELON-THISTLE, Ca#us, a genus of plants of 
which there are ſix ſpecies. 1. Great, or Hedge-hog 
Melon-Thiſtle. 2. Melon-Thiſtle with erect ſpines. 
3: Melon-Thiſtle with broad recurved ſpines. 4. Me- 
on- Thiſtle with long white reci:rved ſpines. 5. Small 
Childing Melon-Thiſtle. 6. Small American Melon— 
Thiſtle. 

We ſhall confine ourſclves to the deſcription and cul- 
ture of the laſt ſpecies, as it will be a ſufficient direction 
to the gardener for that of the reſt. 

It is a native of America, where it covers the ſur— 
face of rocky hills. The root is divided, ſpreading, and 
full of fibres. The plant burſts at once from the ſurface, 
without ſtalks or leaves; in form of a globular green 
maſs, with an uneven ſurface, this riſes in height, but 
alters its form in nothing, except that the whole becomes 
ſomewhat oblong, and the rough ſurface breaks into 
more diſtin& tubercles. When arrived at the full growth, 
it is ſeven inches high, bulky, cylindric, nearly ot 
equal thickneſs throughout ; and flatted at the top. Its 
colour, which at the firſt appearance was an obſcure 
green, becomes paler and brighter, and toward the 
ground is often ſtained with purple. The whole is com- 
poſed of oval tubercles, which are ſmooth on the ſur- 
face, cluſtered at the baſe, and armed at the top with 
brown and gloſſy thorns. The flowers add little to its 
beauty, they are very ſmall, of a white colour, and 
placed among the tubercles. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
fruit of an oblong form, and a moderate ſize ; when per- 
fectly ripe, its colour is a fine crimſon, lightly tinged 
with purple: this continues freſh upon the plants during 
the winter ; and they make a moſt beautiful appearance 
at that ſeaſon, 

The juice of the fruit is purple, and not ill taſted, 
and the ſeeds mixed among it are ſmall and black, If 
the whole plant is cut tranſverſe!y, it is found to be 
compoſed of a tender ſubſtance, not unlike that of an 
unripe cucumber ; but of a greeniſh colour. The taſte 
is acrid, and there runs out a milky juice from the exte- 
rior part near the baſes of the tubercles, more ſharp in 
taſte than the fleſh. 

Culture of the MELON-THISTLE. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown irt 
pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a bark- 
bed. When the plants appear let them be thinned, fo 
as to leave three or four in a pot, allow them a few gen- 
tle waterings, and by degrees inure them to the air. In 
a ſhort time they will be of a ſize fit to remove into ſe— 
parate pots ; this muft be performed with great care, and 
the plants by no means buried in their loweſt part. They 
muſt have a little water, and be ſhaded in the heat of the 
day till they have taken root ; and towards autumn they 
mult be taken into the ſtove, where they ſhould have but 
very little water, When young plants appear in the 
pots at the bottom of the old ones, they always rife from 
fallen ſeeds, and may be planted into ieparate pots, and 
treated in the manner directed for the ſeedlings. By 
ſuch management the plants ripen their feeds freely in 
this country. | 

MENT ZELIA, a genus of plants which has no En- 
eliſh name, and only one ſpecies. | 

It is a native of La Vera Cruz, where it riſes with 
a ſlender, ſmooth, ſtiff ſtalk, a little woody, more than 
three feet high, branching out alternately at diſtances; 
the branches are diſtorted, and run into one another. 
'The leaves are ſhaped like the point of a halbert, ſtand— 
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ing alternately upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, covered with ſhort | 


hooked prickles. The flowers come out fingly from the 
Joints of the ſtalks, reſting upon a cylindrical germen, 
which is near an inch in length, narrow at the baſe, but 
wider upward. Upon the top of it comes out the em- 
palement : the flowers are of a pale yellow colour, In the 
middle riſes a great number of ſtamina which are erect, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits; from the men riſes 
a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a fingle ſtigma, The germen 
afterwards turns to a long cylindrical capſule, armed 
with prickles as the leaves; theſe have but one cell, 
which is filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
Culture of the MENTZELIA. 

This is an annual plant, and is propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſeaſon, 
that the plants may be brought forward in the ſpring, 
otherwiſe they will not produce ripe ſeed in this country. 
When the plants are come up about an inch high, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, being careful 
to ſhade them from the ſun until they have taken new 
root ; they are then to be treated in the ſame manner as 
other tender annual plants. 

MERCURY, Mercurialis, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the dioecia enneandria. There are 
four ſpecies of it, one only of which is found in gardens, 
viz, Mercury with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and woolly leaves; 
another of the ſpecies is a native of Africa, and the reſt 

+a commonly as weeds in gardens, and upon dung- 
8. 
Culture of the MercuRy. 
If the ſeeds of this ſpecies are permitted to ſcatter, the 
lants will come up the following ſpring. The ſeeds 
mould be ſown in autumn, becauſe thoſe ſeeds which 
are ſown in the ſpring, never grow the ſame year. This 
lant requires a warm ſituation, and a dry, rubbiſhy 
Foil, in which it will live three or four years. 

Engliſþ MERCURY, a ſpecies of 
the article Goose Foor. 

MEUM, a ſpecies of Spignel. See the article Spio- 
NEL, | 
MEZEREON, a ſpecies of Daphne. See the article 
DarHne. 

MILDEW, Rubigo, a diſeaſe happening to plants 
cauſed by a dewy moiſture, ſuppoſed by ſome to be a 
ſpecies of blight, though others make them very dif- 
ferent. See the article BLIGHT. 

The Mildew, properly fo called, ſometimes reſts upon 
the leaves of trees in form of a fatty juice ; it is tough 
and viſcous to the touch, and the ſun's heat drying it up, 
it becomes yet more viſcous and hard. The molt happy 
remedy for this is a ſmart ſhower of rain, and imme- 
diately afterwards a briſk wind, which wholly diſ- 

erſes it. | 
Z MILFOIL, a ſpecies of Achillea, See the article 
ACHILLEA. 

MILKWORT, Pohgala, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the diadelphia hexandria, of which he 
diſtinguiſhes no leſs than twenty-two ſpecies, ſome of 
which grow naturally in Europe, and others in Aſia, 
Africa, and America, but the three following only are to 
be met with in the Engliſh gardens. 1. Milkwort with 
creſted flowers, a moon-ſhaped keel, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
bearing oblong leaves, which end in obtuſe petals. 2. 
Milkwort with flowers growing thinly, and without 
beards, the point of the keel roundiſh, a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 3. Milkwort with ſpiked 
flowers, without beards, an erect, ſingle, herbaceous 
ſtalk, and broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, commonly called 
Senega Rattle-ſnake-wort. 

The firſt ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, and a native of 
Ethiopia. The ſecond grows naturally in Africa, Swit- 
zerland, and the mountains of Alfatia; and the third in 
Virginia, Penſylvania, and Maryland. 

Culture of the MILKwoRT. 

The firſt ſpecies may be propagated by cuttings, but the 
beſt method is to raiſe it from ſeeds, which tome years 
ripen very wellin England, and ſhould be ſown ſoon at- 
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earth; let the pots be placed where they have the morn- 
ing ſun only, till October; when they ſhould be re— 
moved under a hot-bed frame, and plunged into old tan- 
ner's bark which has loſt its heat; and here let them be 
In the ſpring let 
the pots be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and when 
the plants appear, let them have a large ſhare of free air 
admitted to them; when they are fit to be tranſplanted, 
let them be taken out of the pots, and planted each into 
a ſmall pot, filled with light loamy earth. Let the pots 
be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the ſun, and let the plants be gently refreſhed 
with water; when they have taken root they ſhould be 
gradually inured to bear the open air, and in June you 
may place them abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, where 
they may remain, if the ſeaſon proves favourable, to the 
end of October ; when they ſhould be removed into the 
green-houſe, and the ſucceeding Midſummer ſet them 
out among the green-houſe plants, 

The ſecond ſpecies is cultivated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe in pots. Let the 
pots be plunged in the ground, where they may have 
but little ſun, and let them be protected from ſevere 
froſts. After the plants come up, the pots ſhould be 
placed in the ſhade during the ſummer, and in autumn 
the plants may be turned out of the pots, and planted in 
a border where they ſhould have only the morning ſun. 
If the winter proves ſevere, it will be proper to cover the 
ſurface of the ground about their roots with mulch, to 
keep out the froſts. | | 

The third ſpecies is propagated by planting the roots, 
which may be procured from the place where they grow 
naturally; they ſhould have a ſheltered ſituation, and 
be planted in a bed of light earth. In ſummcr they 
ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and in winter the 
ground about their roots ſhould be covered with old tan- 
— bark, or any other kind of mulch, to keep out the 
roſt. | 

MILLERIA, a genus of plants of which there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Milleria with heart-ſhaped leaves, and 
foot-ſtalks ariſing from the diviſion of the ſtalks. 2. Mil- 
leria with the lower leaves oval, heart-ſhaped, acute- 
pointed, and rough, and the upper ones oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and pointed. 3. Milleria with oval leaves, and 
{imple foot-ſtalks. 4: Milleria with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute-pointed leaves, having three veins, and foot-ſtalks 
proceeding from the wings of the leaves. 5. Milleria 
with rough, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in 
cluſters from the wings of the ſtalks. 

Theſe are all ſhrubby plants, and natives of Cam- 
peachy. 

Culture of the MILLERIA. 
All the ſpecies are propagated by feeds, which ſhould 


| be ſown early in the ſpring on a moderate hot-bed. 


When the plants are about two inches high, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot filled with light 
rich earth, and then plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanner's bark, where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun 


till they have taken root, and watered frequently, 


After the plants are rooted, they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of free air admitted to them, and in a month's time 
they will be fit to tranſplant into larger pots; theſe mult 
be plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove, where they 
may have room to grow, eſpecially the firſt and ſecond 
ſpecies, which, with the above management, will grow 
very high, and branch out extremely ; but the other 
ſorts ſeldom riſe above four feet, and do not ſpread their 
branches very far, ſo that they require leſs room. 

In the middle of July theſe plants will begin to flower, 
and continue doing ſo till Michaelmas, or later, if the 
ſeaſon proves favourable, but when the cold weather 
comes on, they ſoon decay. 

MIMULUS, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
among the didynamia angioſpermia, and of which there is 
only one ſpecies, | 

It is a native of North America. The root is forme 
of many fibres connected to an oblong head, The ſtalk 
is round, purpliſh at the bottom, and toward the to 
whitiſh, with ſome green. The leaves are of a beautiful 

ſnape 
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ſhape and colour, they ate oblong, broad at the baſe, 
where they encompaſs the ſtalk, and ſharp at the point: 
of a fine ſtrong green, and not ſerrated at the edges. The 
plant does not ſend out _ branches, ſo that its 
flowers regularly and beautifully riſe on long foot- ſtalks 
from near the middle, to the top. Theſe are of a very 
fine violet blue, ſometimes tinged with reddiſh : and 
each of them is ſucceeded by an oval capſule, in which 
are many ſeeds, The body of the flower conſiſts but 
of one petal, and it has a gaping aſpect. The tubular 
part is gradually expanded, and at the verge opens into 
a conſiderable breadth, and is cut into two lips. The 
upper one is ſplit at its top, and turns back at the edges : 
the lower lip is broader, and is divided into three round 
parts; and at the baſe of this lip there appears a ſwel- 
ling palate, When the flower firſt opens, theſe parts 
are confuſed, -and when it begins to fade, they in ſome 
meaſure loſe their form: when it is juſt in perfec- 
tion, they are to be ſeen regularly ; and the flowers are 
then very elegant, as well as peculiar in their form, 
Culture of the MtMuLvus. 

It is propagated by ſeeds which, if it is poſſible, ſhould 
be. procured from America, if not, let them be carefully 
ſaved from plants growing here, 

Let four pots of a middling ſize be filled with earth, 
taken from under the turf in an upland paſture, without 
any addition. Set theſe in ſome part of the garden open 
to the morning ſun, and defended from cold winds, and 
in the beginning of December, ſcatter upon the ſurface 
a few of the ſeeds. Sprinkle over them a very light co- 
vering of the ſame earth. In ſpring there will be ſeen 
ſeveral young plants in each pots when theſe have ſome 
little height, let the ſtrongeſt plant that ſtands near the 
middle of each pot be marked, and carefully draw up all 
the others; theſe may be planted in common ground to take 
their chance; and the reſt muſt be left one in each pot 
to riſe gradually. In ſummer let them be ſet out among 
the green-houſe plants, and give them but little water; 
this will keep them from growing too large, and will 
keep back their flowering for that late ſeaſon, when they 
will be moſt valued, At the approach of winter, let 
them be taken into the green-houſe, and when the top 
flowers are paſt, let thoſe be taken off, and not left for 
ſeed ; and thus it will continue a long time in beauty. 


MINT, Mentha, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 


neus among the didynamia gymnoſpermia ; of which he 
enumerates ten ſpecies. 1. Mint with ſpiked flowers, 
and heart-ſhaped, indented, waved ſeſſile leaves, being 
the Daniſh, or German curled Mint. 2. Mint with 
ſpiked flowers, and oblong ſawed leaves, commonly cal- 
led Spear-Mint. 3. Mint with flowers growing in heads, 
oval, ſawed leaves, upon foot-ſtalks, and ſtamina longer 
than the petals, or the great round-leafed Water- mint. 4. 
Mint with flowers growing in heads, and ſpear-{haped 
ſawed leaves, upon very ſhort foot-ſta]ks, called Pepper- 
mint. 5. Mint, with flowers growing in whorls, oval, 
acute, ſawed leaves, and ſtamina ſhorter than the petals, 
or the Calamint, 6. Mint with flowers growing in 
whorls, oval, acute, ſawed leaves, and ſtamina equal- 
ling the petals. 7. Mint with flowers growing in whorls, 
and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, upon foot-ſtalks. 8. 
Mint, with flowers growing in whorls, oval, obtuſe, 
crenated leaves, and creeping, taper ſtalks. . Mint, 
with flowers growing in whorls, and linear leaves, or 
the narrow-leafed Pulegium, or Pennyroyal. 10. Mint, 
with flowers growing in heads, round a divided ſtalk, 
oval, crenated leaves, and a woody ſtalk. 

Moſt of theſe ſpecies are natives of this country. The 
ſeventh grows naturally in Canada; and the tenth is a 
native of the Canary Iſlands, 

Culture of the MixT, 

Theſe are all perennial plants, and may be propagated 
by parting: the roots in the fpring, or by planting cut- 
tings in any of the ſummer months, but they muſt have 
a moiſt ſoil, and if the weather proves dry, they mult be 
often watered till they have taken root. They ſhould 
be planted in beds of four feet width, with walks two 
feet wide between them, and ſhould be ſet at five inches 
diilance. They ſpicad fo faſt at the roots, that the bed 
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ſhould never ſtand above three years before they are taken 


up 2 for the roots after this time will 
mat anclog together ſo as to choak one another. 
When Mint is cut for diſtilling, or for any medicinal 
uſe, it ſhould be done in very dry weather, when the 
plants are * coming into bloom: for they are fulleſt 
of ſap, and higheſt in flavour, at that point of time. 
What is then cut ſhould be hung up to dry in a ſhady 
place, till it is wanted for uſe ; 2 care muſt be taken 
not to hang it againſt a wall, becauſe this will make it 
turn black and mouldy. The ſame will alſo happen to 
Mint that is cut in wet weather. 8 

If the ſoil be fit for this plant, it will afford three gene- 
ral cfittings every year: but thoſe ſhoots which come 
out after July, are ſeldom good for much. Theſe 
ſhould therefore be let ſtand till Michaelmas, when it 
will be right to cut the whole down cloſe to the ground, 
and, after carefully clearing away all the weeds, to ſift 
a little fine rich earth all over the beds, to the thickneſs 
of about an inch. This will give vigour to the roots 
left in the ground, and will make them ſhoot out finely 
the next ſpring, 

Tree MINT. a genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus 
among the didynamia monogynia,. and of which there is 
_ one ſpecies, 

he root of this plant is woody, brown, and divided 
into numerous parts. The ſtem, in its natural place of 
growth, often riſes naked to twelve feet in height, but 
here it (ſeldom exceeds four or five feet, and is always 
branched from the bottom. The outer bark is brown, 
and on the ſmall ſhoots has a tinge of red: the inner rind 
is green. Ihe young ſhoots are ſquare, in the manner 
of the ſtalks of our common Mints; but as they grow 
more firm, they looſe their angles and become round : 
they have alſo a downy matter hung about them at firſt, 
which falls off as they grow harder, The leaves ſtand 
ns in pairs, but not invariable: they have long, 
browniſh, woody foot-ſtalks, and they are of an oval 
form, bluntly indented at the edges, and obtuſe at the 
end; their colour on the upper ſide is a fine pale green, 
and on the under they are white and hoary. The young 
ſtalks are alſo hairy, and the upper ſide of the leaves, 
though leſs diſtinct, The flowers are very numerous, 
naturally of a ſnow- white, but ſometimes tinged a little 
with a bluſh of red; they are ſingly ſmall, but they ſtand 
collected in thick heads or round cluſters, and they have 
hairy cups, which are very conſpicuous. The foot- 
ſtalks which ſupport theſe riſe from the boſoms of the 
leaves, from top to bottom of the plant, and they natu- 
rally divide into two parts when they have reached about 
two thirds of their length: theſe ſeparate parts ſupport 
each a tuft of lowers. The whole plant has an aromatic 
ſmell when bruiſed. The cup in which each is placea 
is formed of a ſingle piece, and tubular at the bottom, 
nipped at the rim into five ſegments. The body of the 
flower is formed of a petal, tubular, and divided at the 
rim into four ſegments, of which the upper one is broader 
than the reſt, and nipped at the top, In the body of the 
flower ſtand ſix filaments, crowned with roundiſh 
buttons; in the midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle ſtyle from a 
flight rudiment of a fruit, riſing in four ridges; this 
ſhould ripen into four diſtin&k ſeeds, but the Mints in 
general have them often abortive. 

| Culture of the Tree MinT. 

It is a native of the Canaries, where it thrives beſt in 
a rich, light, but not too dry ſoil, This we muſt imi- 
tate in the compoſt made to receive it, and with the 
winter ſhelter of a green-houſe it may be raiſed to all the 
ſtrength and vigour of its natural growth, The beſt 
compolt is as follows, 

Dig a barrow of good, rich black mould from under 
the turf in a meadow : mix with this an equal quantity 
of pond-mud, a buſhel of coarſe-ſand, and a peck of 
hogs dung: throw this in a heap, and turn it fre- 
quently. 

In this compoſt the ſhrub may be raiſed either by ſeeds 
or cuttings, but the latter is much the better method, 
it ſaves a great deal of trouble, and the plants are 
ſtronger, If there be a neceſſity of raiſing it [rom ſeeds, 
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ing alternately upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, covered with ſhort 


hooked prickles. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
Joints of the ſtalks, reſting upon a cylindrical -germen, 
which is near an inch in length, narrow at the baſe, but 
wider upward. Upon the top of it comes out the em- 
palement : the flowers are of a pale yellow colour, In the 
middle riſes a great number of ſtamina which are erect, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits; from the germen riſcs 
a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen 
afterwards turns to a long cylindrical capſule, armed 
with prickles as the leaves; theſe have but one cell, 
which is filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

| Culture of the MENTzZELIA. | 
This is an annual plant, and is _ ated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſeaſon, 
that the plants may be brought forward in the ſpring, 
otherwiſe they will not produce ripe ſeed in this country, 
When the plants are come up about an inch high, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, being careful 
to ſhade them from the ſun until they have taken new 
root ; they are then to be treated in the ſame manner as 
other tender annual plants. 


MERCURY, Mercurialis, a genus of plants ranged 


by Linnæus among the dioecia enneandria. There are 
four ſpecies of it, one only of which is found in gardens, 
viz. Mercury with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and woolly leaves; 
another of the ſpecies is a native of Africa, and the reſt 
row commonly as weeds in gardens, and upon dung- 
8. 
Culture of the MercuRy. 
If the ſeeds of this ſpecies are permitted to ſcatter, the 
lants will come up the following ſpring. The ſeeds 
mould be ſown in autumn, becauſe thoſe ſeeds which 
are ſown in the ſpring, never grow the ſame year. This 
lant requires a warm ſituation, and a dry, rubbiſhy 
oil, in which it will live three or four years. 
Engliþ MERCURY, a ſpecies of Gooſe-Foot. 
the article Goose Foor. | 
MEUM, a ſpecies of Spignel. See the article Sp1G- 


NEL, 

MEZEREON, a ſpecies of Daphne. See the article 
Darane. | 

MILDEW, Rubigo, a diſeaſe happening to plants 
cauſed by a dewy moiſture, ſuppoſed by ſome to be a 
ſpecies of blight, though others make them very dit- 
ferent, See the article BLIGHT. 

The Mildew, properly ſo called, ſometimes reſts upon 
the leaves of trees in form of a fatty juice ; it is tough 
and viſcous to the touch, and the ſun's heat drying it up, 
it becomes yet more viſcous and hard. The moſt happy 
remedy for this is a ſmart ſhower of rain, and imme- 
diately afterwards a briſk wind, which wholly diſ- 

—_—=z-- | 
P"MILFOIL, a ſpecies of Achillea, See the article 
ACHILLEA. 

MILEWORT), Polygala, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the diadelphia hexandria, of which he 
diſtinguiſhes no leſs than twenty-two ſpecies, ſome of 
which grow naturally in Europe, and others in Aſia, 
Africa, and America, but the three following only are to 
be met with in the Engliſh gardens. 1. Milkwort with 
creſted flowers, a moon-ſhaped keel, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
bearing oblong leaves, which end in obtuſe petals. 2. 


See 


Milkwort with flowers growing thinly, and without 


beards, the point of the keel roundiſh, a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
and * tone leaves. 3. Milkwort with ſpiked 
flowers, without beards, an erect, ſingle, herbaceous 
ſtalk, and broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, commonly called 
Senega Rattle-ſnake-wort. | 
The firſt ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, and a native of 
Ethiopia. The ſecond grows naturally in Africa, Swit- 
zerland, and the mountains of Alſatia; and the third in 
Virginia, Penſylvania, and Maryland. | 

Culture of the MiLKwoRT. | | 

The firſt ſpecies may be propagated by cuttings, but th 
beſt method is to raiſe it from ſeeds, which tome years 
4ipen very well in England, and ſhould be ſown ſoon at- 


ter they are ripe, in ſmall pots filled with light My. 


earth; let the pots be placed where they have the morn- 
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ing ſun only, till October; when they ſhould be re- 
moved under a hot-bed frame, and plunged into old tan- 
ner's bark which has loſt its heat; and here let them be 
defended from froſt during the winter. In the ſpring let 
the pots be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and when 
the plants appear, let them have a large ſhare of free air 
admitted to them ; when they are fit to be tranſplanted, 
let them be taken out of the pots, and planted each into 
a ſmall pot, filled with light loamy earth. Let the pots 
be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the ſun, and let the plants be gently refreſhed 
with water; when they have taken root they ſhould be 
gradually inured to bear the open air, and in June you 
may place them abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, where 
they may remain, if the ſeaſon proves favourable, to the 
end of October ; when they ſhould be removed into the 
green-houſe, and the ſucceeding Midſummer ſet them 
out among the green-houſe plants. 

The ſecond ſpecies is cultivated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe in pots. Let the 
pots be plunged in the ground, where they may have 
but little ſun, and let them be protected from ſevere 
froſts. After the plants come up, the pots ſhould be 
placed in the ſhade during the ſummer, and in autumn 
the plants may be turned out of the pots, and planted in 
a border where they ſhould have only the morning ſun. 
If the winter proves ſevere, it will be proper to cover the 
ſurface of the ground about their roots with mulch, to 
keep out the froſts. 

The third ſpecies is propagated by planting the roots, 
which may be procured from the place where they grow 
naturally; they ſhould have a ſheltered ſituation, and 
be planted in a bed of light earth. In ſummer they 
ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and in winter the 
ground about their roots ſhould be covered with old tan- 
_ bark, or any other kind of mulch, to keep out the 
roſt. 

MILLERIA, a genus of plants of which there are 
five ſpecies. 1. Milleria with heart-ſhaped leaves, and 
foot-ſtalks ariſing from the diviſion of the ſtalks. 2. Mil- 
leria with: the lower leaves oval, heart-ſhaped, acute- 
pointed, and rough, and the upper ones oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and pointed. 3. Milleria with oval leaves, and 
{imple foot-ſtalks. 4: Milleria with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute-pointed leaves, having three veins, and foot-ſtalks 
proceeding from the wings of the leaves. 5. Milleria 
with rough, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in 
cluſters from the wings of the ſtalks. 

Theſe are all ſhrubby plants, and natives of Cam- 
peachy. | 

Culture of the MILLERIA. 

All the ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the ſpring on a moderate hot-bed. 
When the plants are about two inches high, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot filled with light 
rich earth, and then plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanner's bark, where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun 


till they have taken root, and watered frequently, 


After the plants are rooted, they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of free air admitted to them, and in a month's time 
they will be fit to tranſplant into larger pots; theſe muſt 
be plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove, where they 
may have room to grow, eſpecially the firſt and ſecond 
ſpecies, which, with the above management, will grow _ 
very high, and branch out extremely ; but the other 
ſorts ſeldom riſe above four feet, and do not ſpread their 
branches very far, ſo that they require leſs room. 

In the middle of July theſe plants will begin to flower, 
and continue doing ſo till Michaelmas, or later, if the 
ſeaſon proves favourable, but when the cold weather 
comes on, they ſoon decay. 

MIMULUS, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzwus 
among the didynamia angieſpermia, and of which there is 
only one ſpecies, | 

I: is a native of North America, 
of many fibres connected to an oblong head, 


Ihe root is formed 
The ittalk 


is round, purpliſh at the bottom, and toward the top 
whitiſh, with ſome green. I he leaves are of a beautiful 
ſhape 
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ſhape and colour, they are oblong, broad at the baſe, 


where they encompaſs the ſtalk, and ſharp at the point : 
of a fine ſtrong green, and not ſerrated at the edges, 'The 


plant does not ſend out many branches, ſo that its 
flowers regularly and beautifully riſe on long foot-ſtalks 
from near the middle, to the top. Theſe are of a very 
fine violet blue, ſometimes tinged with reddiſh : and 
each-of them is ſucceeded by an oval capſule, in which 
are many ſeeds, The body of the flower conſiſts but 
of one petal, and it has a gaping aſpect. The tubular 
part is gradually expanded, and at the verge opens into 
a conſiderable breadth, and is cut into two lips. The 
upper one is ſplit at its top, and turns back at the edges: 
the lower lip is broader, and is divided into three round 
parts; and at the baſe of this lip there appears a ſwel- 
ling palate. When the flower firſt opens, theſe .parts 
are confuſed, and when it begins to fade, they in ſome 
meaſure loſe their form: when it is juſt in perfec- 
tion, they are to be ſeen regularly ; and the flowers are 
then very elegant, as well as peculiar in their form. 
Culture of the MIMULUS. 

It is propagated by ſeeds which, if it is poſſible, ſhould 
be. procured from America, if not, let them be carefully 
ſaved from plants growing here. | 

Let four pots of a middling ſize be filled with earth, 
taken from under the turf in an upland paſture, without 
any addition. Set theſe in ſome part of the garden open 
to the morning ſun, and defended from cold winds, and 
in the beginning of December, ſcatter upon the ſurface 
a few of the ſeeds. Sprinkle over them a very light co- 
vering of the ſame earth, In ſpring there will be ſeen 
ſeveral young plants in each pot; when theſe have ſome 
little height, let the ſtrongeſt plant that ſtands near the 
middle of each pot be marked, and carefully draw up all 
the others; theſe may beplanted in common ground to take 
their chance; and the reſt muſt be left one in each pot 
to riſe gradually, In ſummer let them be ſet out among 
the green-houſe plants, and give them but little water ; 
this will keep them from growing too large, and will 
keep back their flowering for that late ſeaſon, when they 
will be moſt valued. At the approach of winter, let 
them be taken into the green-houſe, and when the top 
flowers are paſt, let thoſe be taken off, and not left for 
ſeed ; and thus it will continue a long time in beauty. 

MINT, Mentha, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
nzus among the didynamia gymnoſpermia; of which he 
enumerates ten ſpecies. 1. Mint with ſpiked flowers, 
and heart-ſhaped, indented, waved ſeſſile leaves, being 
the Daniſh, or German curled Mint. 2. Mint with 
ſpiked flowers, and oblong ſawed leaves, commonly cal- 
led Spear-Mint. 3. Mint with flowers growing in heads, 
oval, ſawed leaves, upon foot-ſtalks, and ſtamina longer 
than the petals, or the great round-Jeafed Water-mint. 4. 
Mint with flowers growing in heads, and ſpear-thaped 
ſawed leaves, upon very ſhort foot- ſtalks, called Pepper- 
mint. 5. Mint, with flowers growing in wharls, oval, 
acute, ſawed leaves, and ſtamina ſhorter than the petals, 
or the Calamint, 6. Mint with flowers growing in 
whorls, oval, acute, ſawed leaves, and ſtamina equal- 
ling the petals. 7. Mint with flowers growing in whorls, 
ind ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, upon\fgot-ſtalks. 8. 
Mint, with flowers growing in whorls, oval, obtuſe, 
crenated leaves, and creeping, taper ſtalks. g. Mint, 
with flowers growing in whorls, and linear leaves, or 
the narrow-leafed Pulegium, or Pennyroyal. 10. Mint, 
with flowers growing in heads, round a divided ſtalk, 
oval, crenatcd leaves, and a woody ſtalk. 

Moſt of theſe ſpecies are natives of this country. The 
ſeventh grows naturally in Canada; and the tenth is a 
native of the Canary Iflands, 

Culture of the MiNT, 

Theſe are all perennial plants, and may be propagated 
by parting: the roots in the ſpring, or by planting cut- 
- tings in any of the ſummer months, but they muſt have 
a moiſt ſoil, and if the weather proves dry, they mult be 
often watered till they have taken root. They ſhould 
be planted in beds of four ſeet width, with walks two 
feet wide between them, and ſhoutdbe ſet at five inches 
diitauce, They ſpicad fo faſt at the roots, that the bed 


| 


the next ſpri 
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ſhould never ſtand above three years before they are taken 


up r. (Orme for the roots after this time will 
mat arclog together ſo as to choak one another. 
When Mint is cut for diſtilling, or for any medicinal 
uſe, it ſhould be done in very dry weather, when the 
plants are Jul coming into bloom : for they are fulleſt 
of ſap, and higheſt in flavour, at that point of time. 
What is then cut ſhould be hung up to-dry in a ſhady 
place, till it is wanted for uſe ; but care muſt be taken 
not to hang it againſt a wall, becauſe this will make it 
turn black and mouldy, The ſame will alſp happen to 
Mint that is cut in wet weather. A 

If the ſoil be fit for this plant, it will afford three gene- 
ral cfittings every year: but thoſe ſhoots which come 
out after July, are ſeldom good for much, Theſe 
ſhould therefore be let ſtand till Michaelmas, when it 
will be right to cut the whole down cloſe to the ground, 
and, after carefully clearing away all the weeds, to ſift 
a little fine rich earth all over the beds, to the thickneſs 
of about an inch, This will give vigour to the roots 
left in the ground, and will make them ſhoot out finely 

8 

Tree MINT. a genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus 
among the didynamia monogynia, and of which there is 
on] 4 one ſpecies. 

he root of this plant is woody, brown, and divided 
into numerous parts. The ſtem, in its natural place of 
growth, often riſes naked to twelve feet in height, but 
here it ſeldom exceeds four or five feet, and is always 
branched from the bottom. The outer bark is brown, 
and on the ſmall ſhoots has a tinge of red: the inner rind 
is green. The young ſhoots are ſquare, in the manner 
of the ſtalks of our common Mints; but as they grow 
more firm, they looſe their angles and become round : 
they have alſo a downy matter hung about them at firſt, 
which falls off as they grow harder. The leaves ſtand 
nia" in pairs, but not invariable: they have long, 
browniſh, woody foot-ſtalks, and they are of an oval 
form, bluntly indented at the edges, and obtuſe at the 
end ; their colour on the upper fide is a fine pale green, 
and on the under they are white and hoary, The young 
ſtalks are alſo hairy, and the upper ſide of the leaves, 
though leſs diſtinct. The flowers are very numerous, 
naturally of a ſnow-white, but ſometimes tinged a little 
with a bluſh of red; they are ſingly ſmall, but they ſtand 
collected in thick heads or round cluſters, and they have 
hairy cups, which are very conſpicuous. The foot- 
ſtalks which ſupport theſe riſe from the boſoms of the 
leaves, from top to bottom of the plant, and they natu- 
rally divide into two parts when they have reached about 
two thirds of their length: theſe ſeparate parts ſupport 
each a tuft of lowers. The whole plant has an aromatic 
ſmell when bruiſed. The cup in which each is placea 
is formed of a ſingle piece, and tubular at the bottom, 
nipped at the rim into five ſegments. The body of the 
flower is formed of a petal, tubular, and divided at the 
rim into four ſegments, of which the upper one is broader 
than the reſt, and nipped at the top, In the body of the 
flower ſtand ſix filaments, crowned with roundiſh 
buttons; in the midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle ſtyle from a 
flight rudiment of a fruit, riſing in four ridges; this 
ſhould ripen into four diſtinc ſeeds, but the Mints in 
general have them often abortive. | 

Culture of the Tree Mixr. | 

It is a native of the Canaries, where it thrives beſt in 
a rich, light, but not too dry ſoil, This we muſt imi- 
tate in the compoſt made to receive it, and with the 
winter ſhelter of a green-houſe it may be raiſed to all the 
ſtrength and vigour of its natural growth. The beſt 
compoſt is as follows. 

Dig a barrow of good, rich black mould from under 
the turf in a meadow: mix with this an equal quantity 
of pond-mud, a buſhel of coarſe-ſand, and a peck of 
hogs dung: throw this in a heap, and turn it fre- 
quently. 5 : 

In this compoſt the ſhrub may be raiſed either by ſeeds 
or cuttings, but the latter is much the better method, 
it ſaves a great deal of trouble, and the plants are 
ſtronger, If there be a neceſſity of raiſing it from ſeeds, 

from 
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from the want of opportunities to procure cuttings, care 
muſt be taken to get the ſeeds from the Canaries, for it 
very rarely ripens them here, and even then fo imper- 


fectly, that not one in fifty grows; therefore to raiſe a 
few plants a greater quantity of ſeed ſhould be ſown, and 


it muſt have the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed in ſpring : from - 


this the young plants muſt be removed to a ſecond, and 
thence into pots, as we have directed for raiſing other 
green-houſe plants. | OW 


The cuttings ſhould be procured from a flouriſhing; 


ſhrub, and in the beginning of April planted in pots of | 
the compoſt, Theſe muſt be ſet in a bark-bed of very 
moderate heat, and when they have taken root they may 

be brought out by degrees among the green-houſe plants, 
after which they will require only the common care; 

they muſt be houſed early, and they require frequent 

waterings. 

Cat's MINT, or NEP, Nepeta, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the didynamia gymnoſpermia : 
there are twelve ſpecies of it which are not worth 
particularizing. 

f Culture 8 the Cat's Mint. 

All the. ſpecies of Cat's Mint are perennial plants, 
eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown either in 
ſpring or autumn, upon a poor, dry ſoil ; or if they are 
permitted to fall the plants will come up without any 
further trouble, but to thin them where they grow too 
cloſe, and to keep them clean from weeds, 

MITCHELLA, a genus of plants, of which there is 
only one ſpecies. 

This elegant little plant is a native of North America. 
The root is compoſed of many long fibres, connected to 
a ſmall head. The ſtalk is round, and not very firm, 
ſtained towards the ground with red, and the reſt of a 
pale green. The leaves are placed in pairs: they are 
ſmall, oval, and of a freſh green, lightly ribbed, and 
ſupported on ſlender foot-ftalks. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalk, and two naturally riſe there together ; they are 
large, white, and hairy within. 

Culture of the MITCHELLA., 

It is. propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown on a 
bed of the following compoſt ; mix two parts garden- 
mould and one of pond- mud: make a bed of this in the 
nurſery, and in ſpring ſow the ſeeds on it. When the 
plants come up they ſhould be thinned if they riſe too 
cloſe, and carefully weeded and watered till they are of 
a ſize to tranſplant : they may then be planted out in the 
garden in ſheltered places, and they will flower in their 
full natural perfeCtion. 

MOLY, a ſpecies of Allium, and propagated in the 
ſame manner as Garlick. See the article GARL1CK. 

MONARDA, a genus of plants that has no Engliſh 
name, ranged by Linnæus among the diandria monogynia, 
and of which there are five ſpecies. 1. Monarda, with 
headed flowers, the ſtamina of which are almoſt in two 
bodies, and an acute, angular ſtalk, commonly called 
Oſwego Tea. 2. Monarda, with heads of flowers ter- 
minating the ſtalks, which have obtuſe angles. 3. Mo- 
narda, with headed flowers, and the leaves ſmooth and 
ſerrated. 4. Monarda, with flowers growing in whorls, 
the petals of which are ſpotted. 5. Monarda, with 
flowers growing in whorls, and the corolla longer than 
the involucrum. | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Penſylvania and New- 
York. The root is compoſed of many fibres connected 
to an oblong head. The ſtalk is ſquare, thick, firm, 
upright, riling two feet high: the angles are ſharp, and 
the colour is a pale green, often tinged with brown or 
red. The leaves are placed in pairs, and have ſhort 
ſoot-ſtalks: they are broad, ſharp-pointed, deeply ſer- 
rated at the edges, and of a dark green. The flowers 
naturally terminate the ſtalk in a large beautiful ſcarlet 
head: but often there riſes another head ſupported on a 
ſlight ſtalk, which takes its origin from the centre of 
the firſt, and is a kind of continuation of the main ſtem. 
he flowers are very numerous and elegant: they are 
long, tubuljated, gaping, and in colour of a bright 
ſcarlet, The cup is formed of one piece, tubular, 
ttriated, and cut into fixe equal ſegments at the edge, 
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| One petal forms the flower, it riſes from the cup with a 


long tube, and is at the extremity ſplit as it were into 
two lips; the upper lip is long, narrow, undivided, and 
all the way of equal breadth : the lower lip is broader, it 
turns down, and is cut into three ſegments, of which 
the two ſide ones are ſmall and obtuſe, and the middle 
one longer, narrower, and nipped at the end. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Canada, The ſtalks 
are hairy, have obtuſe angles, and riſe three feet high. 
The leaves are oblong, hairy, broad at their baſe, but 
end in acute points, a little indented on their edges, 
and placed by pairs. The ſtalks and branches are ter- 
minated by heads of elegant purple flowers. 

The third ſpecies greatly reſembles the ſecond, oy 


the leaves are ſmoother, and the flowers are almo 
white, 


The fourth ſpecies is a native of Virginia. It riſes 


with ſquare ſtalks about two feet high, theſe branch out 
from bottom to top. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſlightly indented on their edges. The flowers are ſitu- 
ated in whorls near the top of the ſtalk: they are large, 
and their colour is yellow, ſpotted with n | 

The fifth ſpecies is very like the fourth, only the 
flowers are not ſpotted, _ 

Culture of the MoNARDA. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown the beginning of September 
on a bed of freſh earth, When the young plants come 
up they muſt be thinned and kept clear from weeds : 
toward the end of May they may be taken up with a ball 
of earth, and planted where they are to remain; the 


will require frequent waterings, and ſhould be allowed a. 


foot and a half diſtance from each other, or from other 
plants, and they will thus flower in full perfection. 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
ſeeds, which, if ſown on a border of light earth expoſed 
to the eaſt, the plants will riſe freely; when they are 
fit to remove they may be tranſplanted into a ſhady 
border, in the ſame manner as directed for the firſt ſort : 
and if they ſhould ſhoot up ſtalks to lower, they ſhould 
be cut down to ſtrengthen the roots, that they may put 
out lateral buds, for when they are permitted to flower 
the firſt year, the roots ſeldom live through the winter. 
In the autumn the plants may be removed, and planted 
in the open borders of. the pleafure-garden, where they 
will flower the following ſummer : and if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry, they ſhoulg be duly watered, other- 
wiſe they will not be near fo beautiful. 


MONEYWORT, a ſpecies of Looſe-ſtrife. See 


the article LoosE-STRIFE. 
MONESWOOD. See the article Aconite. 


MOONSEED, Meniſpermum, a pus of plants, of 


which there are three ſpecies. 1. Moonſeed, with a 
navel-ſhaped leaf. 2. Moonſeed, with an ivy-leaf. 3. 
Moonſeed, with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are hairy on 
their under fide. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of North America. It has 
a thick, ligneous root, from which are ſent out many 
climbing {talks, which become ligneous, and riſe to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, twiſting themſelves 
about the neighbouring plants for ſupport. The leaves 
are large, ſmooth, and roundiſh : their foot-ſtalks are 
placed almoſt in the middle of them ; on the upper fide 
there is a hollow in that part of the leaf, reſembling a 
navel, The flowers come out in looſe bunches from the 
ſides of the ſtalks: they are of an herbaccous colour, 
ſmall, and compoſed of {ix oblong, oval petals, and fix 
very ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits; the 
three germen ſituated in the center, turn to ſo many 
hr berries, each containing one compreſſed 
ced, 


The ſecond ſpecies differs from the firſt in the ſhape of 


its leaves, which are angular: their foot-ſtalks join to 


b 


the baſe of the leaves, ſo have no umbilical mark on their 
ſurface. The ſtalks of this become ligneous, and raiſe 
as high as thoſe of the firſt ſort: the flowers and berrics 
do not differ from them. 2 | 
The third ſpecies is a native of Carolina: this differs 
from the ſecond ſort in its roots not becoming woody as 


thoſe 


4 

7 

. 
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thoſe do. 
are entire and hairy, not ſo large as thoſe of the ſecond, 
nor is the plant ſo hardy. 

| Culture of the MoonsEeD. hep 

The firſt ſpecies is eaſily propagated by laying down 
of the branches, which it performed in autumn, they 
will have made good roots by that time twelvemonth, 
when they may be ſeparated from the old plant, and 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain; theſe 
plants require ſupport, for their branches are lender and 
weak. If theſe are planted near trees in wilderneſs 
quarters, where their ſtalks may have ſupport, they 
will thrive better than in an operr ſituation. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated in the ſame manner 
as the firſt, . 

The third ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 


roots: the beſt time for doing this is in the ſpring, a 


little before the plants begin to ſhoot; theſe ſhould be 
planted in a warm ſituation and a light foil cloſe to a 
wall expoſed to the ſouth or weſt: their ſtalks muſt be 
faſtened up to prevent their trailing upon the ground: 
in this fituation the plants will ſometimes flower, and 
by being ſheltered in ſevere froſts, their ſtalks may be 
preferved from injury. / 

MOONWORT. See the article SATTIN-FLOWER, 

MORINA, a genus of plants that has no Engliſh 
name, and of „bie there is only one ſpecies. 

It is a native of Perſia, The root is taper, running 
deep into the ground, ſending out ſeveral thick, ſtrong 
fibres. The ſtalk riſes near three feet high: it is ſmooth, 
of a purpliſh colour towards the bottom, but hairy and 


5 towards the top. The leaves are priekly, of a 


ucid green on their upper fide, armed on their edges 


with ſpines. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves on each fide of the ſtalk: theſe have very lon 
tubes, which are ſlender at the bottom, but are enlarge 
upwards, and are a little incurved; the brim opens with 
two large lips, the upper lip is indented at the top and 
rounded, the lower lip is cut into three obtuſe ſegments; 
under the upper lip are ſituated two briſtly ſtamina, which 
are crooked, and erowned with yellow ſummits. The 
flowers appear in July, ſome of them are white, and 
others of a purpliſh red on the ſame plant, 
? Culture of the Mok ix A. 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which it never 
ripens here, ſo muſt be obtained from the place where it 
is native; theſe ſhould be ſown in autumn in the place 


where the plants are to remain, for they ſend forth tap 


roots, which run very deep into the ground, and when 
theſe are broken or injured in tranſplanting, the plants 
ſeldom thrive after ; they may be ſown in open beds or 
borders of freſh light earth, being careful to mark the 
places that the ground may not be difturbed ; for it fre- 
quently happens that the feeds do not come up the firſt 
year when they are ſown in autumn : but when they are 
ſown in the ſpring, they never Come up till the year 
following. The ground where the ſeeds are ſown muſt 
be kept clean from weeds, which is all the care they 
require till the plants come up ; where they are too cloſe 
together, they ſhould be thinned ſo as to leave them 
near eighteen inches apart. 
the plants put out new leaves, ſtir the ground gently 
between them, and lay a little freſh earth over the 
ſurface of the bed to encourage them. 

Red MOF.OCCO, a ſpecies of Bird's, or Pheaſant's- 
eye. See the article PHEASANT'S-EYE. 

MOSCHATEL, Horrow-RooTt, or Musx-Ckow- 
FooT, Adoxa, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus 
among the ofandria tetragynia, of which there is only 
one ſpecies. | 

This plant grows naturally in the woods of England, 
and moſt other countries in Europe. The leaves and 
flowers ſmell ſtrongly of muſk. 

KF Culture of the MoscHATEL. 

It is propagated by parting the roots in autumn, 
which ſhould always be planted in the ſhade of trees or 
ſhrubs, and they require no other culture than being 
watered and kept clear from weeds, 


The ſtalks are alſo herbaceous ; the leaves | 


or ſlippery : or more harſh 
"MULBERRY-TREE, 


In the ſpring, juſt before 


MOTHERWORT, a ſpecies of Lion's-tail. See 
the article Lion's-Ta1t. | 


Meth MULLEIN, a ſpecies of the Mullein. See 
the article MurLEin. | 


MOULD, a loofe kind of earth, every where obvious 


on the ſurface of the ground, called alſo natural or 
mother-earth : by ſome alſo loam. The goodneſs of a 
mould, for the purpoſes of gardening, &c. may be known, 
according to Miller, by the ſight, ſmell, and touch, 
1. Thoſe moulds that are of a light cheſnut or hazell 

colour, are counted the beſt : of this colour are the be 

loams, and alſo the beſt natural earth, and this will be 
the better yet, if it cut like butter, and does not ſtick 
obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerably light, breaking into 
ſmall clods, is ſweet, will be tempered without cruſting 
or chopping in oy weather, or turning to mortar in wet. 
Next to that the dark grey and ruſſet moulds are counted 
the beſt, but the light and dark aſh-colour the worſt, 
ſuch as is uſually found bn common heathy ground ; the 


clear tawny is by no means to be approved, but that of a 


yellowiſh red colour is the worſt of all: this is commonly 
found in wild and waſte parts of the country, and for the 
moſt part produces nothing but goſs, furze, and fern 
according as their bottoms are more or leſs of a light and 
ſandy, or of a ſpewy, gravel, or clayey nature. 2. All 
lands that are good and wholeſome, will after rain, or 
breaking up by the ſpade, emit a good ſmell. 3. B 
the une we may 38 whether. it conſiſts of ſubſtance 
entirely arenaceous or clammy: or, as it is expre 
by Mr. Evelyn, whether it be tender, fatty, eren 
ritty, porous, or friable. 
orus, a genus of pl 
ranged by Linnæus among the n linda: os 
which there are ſeven ſpecics, but three of theſe only are 
cultivated in Engliſh gardens; viz. 1. Mulberry, with 
oblique, ſmooth, heart-ſhaped leaves ; or the Mulberry 


with a white fruit, 2. Mulberry, with rough, heart. 


ſhaped leaves, being the Mulberry with a black fruit; or 
the common Mulberry, 3. Mulberry, with hand-ſhaped 
leaves, and prickly fruit, | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of China; the ſecond ſort 
grows wild in Italy, near the ſea-coaſts; and the third 
is a native of Japan and China. 8 

The firſt ſpecies, or the white Mulberry- tree is com- 
monly planted for its leaves to feed ſilk- worms in France, 
Italy, &c. though the Perſians always make uſe of the 
common black Mulberry for that purpoſe. The trees 
which are deſigned to feed ſilk-worms, ſhould never be 
ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a ſort of Hedge, 
and inſtead of pulling off the leaves ſingly, they ſhould 
be ſheered off together with their young branches. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is common in moſt gardens, being 
planted for the delicacy of its fruit. 

Culture of the MULBERRY-TREE. 

The firſt ſpecies may be propagated either from ſeeds or 
layers, but the moſt expeditious way of raiſing it in any great 
quantity, is from ſeeds procured from the ſouth of France 
or Italy. The beſt method of ſowing theſe ſeeds in 
England, is to make a moderate hot-be » Which ſhould 
be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats : upon 
this bed the ſeeds ſhould be ſown the middle 6f March, 


and covered over with light earth, about a quarter of an 


inch deep. In very dry weather the bed ſhould be fre- 
quently watered, and in the heat of the day ſhaded with 
mats, and alſo covered in cold nights. 

The ſecond ſpecies may be propagated by ſowing the 


| ſeeds, or by laying down the tender branches, which in 


two years will take root, and may then be tranſplanted 
to the places where they are to remain. Thoſe plants 
which are propagated from ſeeds, are commonly the moſt 
vigorous, and generally make the ſtraiteſt ſtems : but 
then there is a very great hazard of their being fruitful, 
for it often happens that thoſe plants for the moſt part 


are of the male kind, which produce katkins, but ſeldom 


have much fruit: but as the trees raiſed by layers are 
ſubject to have crooked ſtems, there ſhould be care taken 
in the choice of ſtraight ſhoots to make layers, and when 
they are tranſplanted out, they ſhould have ſtraight 

| M m m Ss ſtalks 
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ſtalks fixed down by each, to which they ſhould be | 
faſtened as the ſhoot is extended, until it comes to the 
height you deſign the ſtem: then you may ſuffer the 
branches to extend as they ſeem. inclinable, for this tree 


ſhould not be often pruned, but only ſuch branches 
ſhould be taken off which (hoot. croſs and. bruiſe. them- 


ſelves by cutting againſt each other, and ſuch as decay | 


ſhould be cut off. This tree delights in a light ſoil, not 
too wet nor over dry, and ſhould have an open expoſure. 
The ſoil under this tree ſhould alſo be every year well 

dug and manured, though there will ſcarce any ſort of 
plants grow under it. 


1 


The third ſpecies may be propagated by laying down | 


the branches, or planting the cuttings, and may be 
managed as was directed for the ſecond ſpecies, _ 
MULLEIN, Verbaſcum, à genus of plants, ranged by. 
Linnzus among the pentandria monegynia, of which there 
are nine ſpecies. 1. Mullein, with running leaves, 
which are woolly on both fides, called Hig-taper, or 
Cows-lungwort. 2. Mullein, with oblong, wedge- 
ſhaped leaves. 3. Mullein, with heart-ſhaped, oblong. 
leaves, growing on foot-ſtalks. 4. Mullein, with ob- 
Jong, ſmooth leaves, embracing the ſtalks, and ſingle 
foot-ſtalks to the flowers; or white Moth Mullein. 5. 
Mullein, with lyre-ſhaped, winged leaves. 6, Mullein, 
with the lower leaves oblong, ſinuated, woolly, and 
waved, and thoſe on the ſtalks heart-ſhaped, embracing 
the ſtalks with their baſe, and almoſt naked. 7. Mul- 
lein, with naked, oval, crenated, lower leaves, and an 
almoſt naked branching ſtalk ;, or purple Moth Mullein. 
8, Mullein, with naked, cut leaves, a leafy ftalk, 
woolly cups, and two flowers to the foot- talks. 
Mullein, with woolly, linear leaves, and a naked ſtalk. 
The firſt, ſecond, and third 1 row naturally in 
this country, and all the reſt in different parts of 


Europe. 
| | Culture of the MULLEIN. | 

The ſix firſt ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Auguſt, on a bed of light earth, in 
an open ſituation ; the plants will come up in Septem- 
ber, and the February following they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places in which they are to remain, at the 
diſtance of two feet aſunder. If their ſeeds are permitted 
to ſcatter they will come up without any farther care. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is propagated by oft-fets ; which 
ſhould be taken off in autumn, and planted time enough 
to get good root before winter, on an eaſt border, where 
they may have the morning ſun, and in a ſandy loam. 

The eighth and ninth ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
off-ſets, which ſhould be taken off in autumn, and 
planted in ſmall pots filled with light, ſandy earth, and 
placed in a ſhady ſituation. 

MULTISILIQUOUS PLANTS, thoſe which have, 
after each flower, many diſtinct, long ſlender ſiliquæ, 
or pods, in which their ſeeds are contained ; ſuch as 
bear's-foot, columbine, houſeleek, navelwort, orpine, 


&c. : 

MUMMY, among gardeners, a kind of wax uſed in 
orafting and planting the roots of trees, made in the fol- 
lowing manner : Take one pound of black pitch, and a 
quarter of a pound of turpentine ; put them together into 


an earthen pot, and ſet them on fire in the open air, 


holding ſomething in your hand to cover and quench 
the mixture in time, which is to be alternately lighted 
and quenched, till all nitrous and volatile parts be eva- 
porated, To this alittle common wax 1s to be added ; 
and the compoſition is then to be ſet by for uſe. 

Dr. Agricola directs its being uſed in planting pieces 
of the roots of trees, in the following manner: Melt it, 
and having let it cool a little, dig in the two ends of the 
pieces of root, one after another ; then put them in wa- 
ter, and plant them in the earth, the ſmall end down- 
wards, ſo that the larger 1 appear a little way out of 
the earth, in order to have the benefit of the air; then 
preſs the earth hard down about them, that they may not 


receive too much wet. This work he recommends in the 


months of September, October, and November. 
MUNTINGIA, a genus of plants that has no Engliſh 


name, and of which there are three pieces, 1, Muntin- | 


M U 8. 


gia with heart ſpear- haped leaves, ending in acute points, 
woolly on their under fide, and foot-ſtalks having one 
flower. 2. Muntingia with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
having three veins, and flowers growing in cluſters from 
the wings of the ſtalk. 3. Muntingia with oblong, oval, 
acute, rough leaves, and flowers having foot-ſtalls. | 
Theſe plants are all natives of the Weſt Indies, where 
the firſt ſpecies riſes to the height of thirty feet. The 
leaves are placed alternate on the branches; they are 
lightly ſawed on their edges, and of a lucid green. The 
flowers are white, and in ſhape reſemble thoſe of the 
brambleQ. | | 

The ſecond ſpecies ſeldom exceeds the height of four- 
teen feet. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, rough, and re- 
flexed on their edges. The flowers, which are ſmall and 
white, riſe from the boſoms of the leaves in cluſters, 

The third ſpecies riſes about fifteen feet high. The 
leaves are rough, a little hairy, and of a yellow green. 
The flowers grow in cluſters on the ſides of the branches 
theſe are ſmall, and ofa yellow colour, 

"he Culture of the MUNTINGIA. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be removed 
into the ſtove, and ſet in the bark-bed. During the 
winter ſeaſon the pots ſhould now and then be watered 
when the earth. appears very dry. In the beginning of 
March the pots ſhould be removed out of the ſtove, and 
placed in a freſh bark-bed under frames, which will 
bring up the plants ſoon after. When they are about 
two inches high they ſhould be carefully taken out of the 
pots, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with 
the earth before directed, and then plunged into the hot- 
bed again, where they muſt be ſhaded till they have ta- 
ken new root; after which they ſhould be conſtantly 
watered, In autumn when the nights begin to be cold, 
the plants muſt be removed into the ſtove and plunged, 
into the bark-bed, 

It will be proper while theſe plants are young to keep, 
them in the ſtove all the year, allowing them a large 
ſhare of air in warm weather, but as they advance in 
ſtrength they will be more hardy; they may then be 
more expoſed in ſummer, and in winter will live in a 
dry ſtone, if kept in a moderate degree of heat. 

MUSHROOMS, Fungi. Theſe are by many ſup- 
poſed to be produced from the putrefaction of the dung 
in which they are found ; but notwithſtanding this no- 
tion is pretty generally received among the unthinking 
part of mankind, yet, by the curious naturaliſts, they 
are eſteemed real plants; for they have a regular root, a 
ſtalk conſiſting of ſeveral arrangements of fibres, the in- 
terſtices of which are filled up with a parenchymatous 
ſubſtance, leading from the root to the head or umbel, 
the under ſide of which is full of lamellæ or chives, eve 
one of which is a regular pod or ſeed-veſſel. If theſe 
lamellz are examined in their ſeveral ſtates, the ſeeds in 
them may be eaſily diſcovered, and are always found to 
be of a ſize and degree of maturity proportioned to the 
ſtate of the plant: they have each of them alſo a ſiliqua- 
ceous aperture lengthways, the ſeeds lying in rows ready 
to fall through it. The plant is eaſily and regu- 
larly propagated through theſe, and may not only be 
raiſed from ſeed, but, like many other plants, may be 
propagated by roots; the ſeveral filaments at the root 
producing tubercles, in the manner of the potatoe ; 
from each of which there will ariſe new roots, and a 
new plant. Hence, like other vegetables, they are an- 
nually propagated by the gardeners near London for 
ſale, We ſhall therefore deſcribe the method of culti- 
vating them; but as there are ſeveral unwholſome ſorts, 
we ſhall firſt give a ſhort deſcription of the true eatable 
kinds, Theſe at firſt appear of a roundiſh, like a but- 
ton, the upper part of which, as alſo the ſtalk, is very 
white: but being opened, the under part is of a livid 
fleſh colour, but the-fleſhy part, when broken, is ve 


white; when theſe are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, 


they will grow to a Jarge ſize, and explicate themſelves 
almoſt to a flatneſs, and the red part underneath will 
change to a dark colour. Culture 
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125 Culture of MusHRooms, wth 
- Theſe are propagated by off-ſets, and if you have no 
beds of your own that produce theſe plants, you ſhould 
look abroad in rich paſtures, during the months of Au- 

uſt and September, till you find them ; and then open- 
ing the ground about their roots, you will often find the 
earth full of ſmall white knobs, which are off-ſets from 
the Muſhrooms : theſe ſhould be carefully gathered, and 
preſerved dry with the earth about them, The Muſh- 
room- beds ſhould be made of dung in which there is 
good ſtore of litter. "Theſe beds ſhould be made on dry 
ground, and the dung being laid upon the ſurface about 
a foot thick, two feet and a half broad, and of a length 
in proportion to t'.e quantity of muſhrooms deſired, it 
ſhould be covered about four inches deep with ſtron 
earth; upon this lay more dung, about ten inches thick; 
then another layer of earth; ſtill drawing in the ſides of 
the bed, ſo as to form it like the ridge of an houſe, 
which may be done by three 1e of dung, and as many 
of earth. When the bed is finiſhed, it ſhould be co- 
vered with litter, to keep out the wet, and prevent its 
drying; in this ſituation it may remain eight or ten days, 
by which time it will be of a proper degree of warmth; 
the litter ſhould then be taken off, the ſides of the bed 
ſmoothed, and a covering of light rich earth ſhould be 
laid over the bed; upon this the ſmall roots or off- ſets 
of the Muſhrooms: ſhould be put, placing them two or 
three inches aſunder; then gently cover them about half 
an inch thick with the ſame light earth; and again put 
on the covering of litter. The great ſkill in managing 
theſe beds, is that of keeping them in a proper tempera- 
ture of moiſture, By this means Muſhrooms may be 
produced all the year ; and when the beds are deſtroyed, 
the ſurface which contains the duſt and roots of the Muſh- 
rooms, ſhould be laid by in a dry place for a freſh ſupply, 
till the proper time of uſing it. 

MUSK, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus, 

BISCUS- | 5 

MUS K, or Graet-HyacinTH, Muſcari, according 
to Linnæus a ſpecies of Hyacinth, but by other bota- 
niſts conſidered as a diſtin&t genus, of which there are 


ſeveral ſpecies ; all of them perennial plants, and very 
hardy. 


See the article Hi- 


Culture of the Musk-Hy acinTH. 

Theſe plants are propagated by off-ſets. In June, 
when the leaves of theſe plants are decayed, the roots 
ſhould be taken up, and ſpread upon mats in a dr 
place for a fortnight, till the bulbs are dried ; then they 
may be packed up, each ſort by itſelf, till October, 
when they are to be planted in borders for flowering the 
following ſpring. | 

They ſhould never be ſuffered to remain in the ground 
more'than two years unremoved, for they multiply ſo 
faſt, that the number of off-ſets greatly weakens the 
flowering roots, and the flowers are conſequently ſmall. 

MUSK - CROWFOOT. See the article Mos- 
CHATEL. | 
- MUSTARD, Sinapis, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the tetradynimia  flogueſa, and of which 
there are five ſpecies. 1. Muſtard with many angled, 
rough, ſwelling pods, and a longer beak, 2. Muſtard 
with prickly pods, and a very long, oblique beak, com- 
monly called White Muſtard. 3. Muſtard with a ſmooth, 
four-cornered pod, or common Muſtard. 4. Muſtard 
with bundled branche:, and the upper leaves ſpear- 
ſhaped, and entire. 5. Muſtard with double-winged 
leaves, and linear ſegments. All theſe ſpecies are an- 
nual plants, the firſt grows naturally on arable lands in 
many parts of England, and is a common weed in ſeve- 
ral other places in Europe ; it is never cultivated in gar- 
dens. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Switzerland, Eng— 
land, and France, and is commonly known by the 
name of the White or Garden-Muſtard; it is always 
ſown for a ſallad herb in ſpring. 

The third ſpecies is the common Muſtard, which 
grows naturally in this country, and many other parts of 
Europe: it is cultivated in many places both in gardens 

and fields for its ſeeds. 


| 


or three days. 


„ | 


The fourth ſpecies is a native of Aſia, and the fifth o 
Spain, but neither of theſe are ever admitted into the 
gardens, | 12 2 

Culture of the MusTakD. 14; 134,54 

The ſeeds of the ſecond ſpecies muſt be ſown very 
thick in drills, on a warm border or a moderate hot-bed ; 
and they will be fit to cut for ſallading in three weeks 
after the ſowing. 1 op i | 

The third ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in ring upon an open place, which has been 
well dug or ploughed. When the young plants come up, 
they muſt be cleared of weeds, and hoed up to about 
eight or ten inches aſunder; they will thus grow ſtrong, 
and when the ſeeds are ripe, the whole plant muſt be cut 
down, and the ſeeds threſhed out for uſe. - | 

MYAGRUM, a genus of plants of which there are 
hve ſpecies.” 1. Myagrum with oval pods, having foot- 
ſtalks; commonly called Gold of Bleaſure, 2. Mya- 
grum with heart-ſhaped pods ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, 
having many ſeeds and indented leaves. 3. Myagrum 
with globular, compreſſed, ſmall. pods. 4. Myagrum 
with ſhort pods, and the outer leaves finuated and in- 
dented. +5, Myagrum with ſmal} heart-ſhaped pods, 
and leaves embracing the ſtalk. For the firſt ſpecies, ſee 
the article GoLD or PLEASURE. -/ , 

All the reſt are annual 
parts of Europe. ; . 

Culture of the MyacRum. © 
If the ſeeds of all theſe ſpecies are permitted to ſcatter. 


U 


plants, and natives of different 


in the autumn, the plants will riſe without any care, 


and only require to be 
weeds, VERS. eats 
MYRTLE, Myrtus, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the icoſandria monogynia, of which there 
are eight ſpecies; the following varieties of theſe are 
commonly cultivated in our gardens. | 

Two torts of Nutmeg-myrtles, one with a narrower 
leaf than the other: the ſtriped broad-leaved Myrtle, the 
ſtriped upright Myrtle, the Bird's-neſt Myrtle, the 
ſtriped Box-leaved Myrtle, the ſtriped Nutmeg-Myrtle, 
and the ſtriped Roſemary-leaved Myrtle. | 

Culture of the MyRTLE. h 

Theſe plants may all be propagated by cuttings, the beſt 
ſeaſon for which is the beginning of July, when choice 
ſhould be made of ſome of the ftraiteſt and the moſt vi- 
— ſhoots, which muſt be about ſix or eight inches 
long ; and the leaves on the lower part ſtripped off about 
two or three inches high, and that part twiſted which is 
to be placed in the ground ; then let ſome pots be filled 
with light rich earth, and plant the cuttings therein, at 
about two inches diſtance from each other, obſerving to 
cloſe the earth faſt about them, and give them a gentle 
watering to ſettle it to the cuttings ; then place the pots 
under a common hot-bed frame, and plunge them into 
ſome old dung, which will prevent the earth from dry- 
ing too faſt ; they muſt be carefully ſhaded in the heat 
of the day, and air allowed them in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, obſerving to water them every two 
In about a month's time the cuttings 
will be rooted, and begin to ſhoot, when they muſt by 
degrees be inured to the open air, into which they 
ſhould be removed toward the latter end of Auguſt, and 
placed in a warm ſituation; where they may remain 
till the end of October, and then be removed into a green- 
houſe, and muſt be placed in the cooleſt part of it, that 
they may have air given them, when the weather is 
mild. 

The ſpring 9 theſe plants ſhould be taken out 
of the pots very carefully, preſerving a ball of earth to 
the roots of each of them, and they ſhould be placed into 
ſeperate ſmall pots filled with light rich earth, and place 
them under a frame until they have taken root; after 
which they ſhould be inured to the open air, and in May 
they mult be placed abroad for the ſummer, in a ſheltered 
ſituation, where they may be defended from ſtormy: 
winds. During the ſummer ſeaſon, they will require to 
be plentifully watered, eſpecially thoſe in ſmall pots, 
which in that ſeaſon ſoon dry ; you mult therefore ob- 
ſerve to place them where they ſhould receive the morn- 


ing 


thinned, and kept clean from 
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ing ſun; for when they are too much expoſed in the 
heat of the day, the moiſture contained in the earth of 
theſe ſmall pots will ſoon be exhaled, and the plants 
greatly retarced in their growth. : 

In Auguſt following you ſhould ſhift them into pots a 
ſize larger, filling them up with the ſame rich earth, 
and be careful to trim the roots which were matted to 
the ſide of the pots, as alſo to looſen the earth- from the 
outſide of the ball, ſome of which ſhould be taken off, 
that the roots may. the eaſier find a paſlage into the freſh 
earth: then you muſt water them well, and at this time 
you may trim the plants, in order to reduce them. to a 
regular figure; ſuch of them. as are inclinable to make 
crooked ſtems, you ſhould thruſt down a ſlender, ſtrait 
ſtick, to which their ſtems ſhould be faſtened ſo as to 
bring them upright. Llp wa pg ol an net Ho, 

As theſe plants advance in ſtature, they ſhould an- 

nually be removed into larger pots, according to the ſize 
of their roots : but you muſt be careful not to put them 
into pots.too large, which will cauſe them to ſhoot weak, 
and many times prove the deſtruction of them; therefore 
when they are taken out of the former pots, the earth 
about their roots ſhould be pared off, and that within-ſide 
the ball muſt be gently looſened, that the roots may not 
be cloſely confined, and then place them into the ſame 
pots again, provided they are not too ſmall, filling up 
the ſides and bottom of them with freſh rich earth; and 
giving them plenty bf water to ſettle the earth to their 
roots, which ſhould be frequently repeated, for they 
require to be often watered both in winter and ſummer, 
but in hot weather they muſt have it in plenty. 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſhifting theſe plants is either in 
April or Auguſt, for if it is done much ſooner in the 
ſpring, the and are then in a ſlow growing ſtate, and 
ſo not capable to ſtrike out freſh roots again very ſoon : 
and it it is done later in autumn, the cold weather coming 
on will prevent their taking root. 

In October, when the nights begin to be froſty, you 
ſhould remove the plants into the green-houſe : but if the 
weather proves favourable in autumn, they may remain 
abroad until the beginning of November: for if they are 
carried into the green-houſe too ſoon, and the autumn 
ſhould prove warm, they will make freſh ſhoots at that 
ſeaſon, which will be weak, and often grow mouldy in 


winter, if the weather ſhould be ſo ſevere as to require 


the windows to be kept cloſe ſhut, whereby they will be 

reatly defaced, for which reaſon they ſhould always be 
— as long abroad as the ſeaſon will permit, and re- 
moved out again in the ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot 
out: and during the winter ſeaſon that they are in the 
green-houſe, they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible 
when the weather is mild. 

Candleberry MYRTLE, a ſpecies of Myrica. 

This plant is a native of North America. It riſes 
with ſeveral ſtrong ſhrubby ſtalks to the height of eight 
feet. The leaves are ſtiff, ſpear-ſhaped, of a yellowiſh 
green on their upper ſide, and paler on their under. The 
flowers grow in katkins, and the female ones are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall roundiſh berries covered with a kind of 
meal, 

Culture of the Candleberry MYRTLE. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in 
autumn, and the plants will come up the following 
ſpring. They muſt be carefully watered in dry weather, 
and ſcreened from froſts while young, which is all 
the care they require, for when they have obtained 
ſtrength, they will reſiſt the cold of this country very 
well in the open air, 
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Nd a genus of plants which has no Engliſh 


name: there are only two ſpecies of it. 1. Napæa, 


with angular foot-ſtalks and rough leaves. 2, Napæa, 


N A R 


| with leaves having three acute-pointed lobes, and naked 


foot-ſtalks, 

Theſe plants are natives of different parts of North 
America, The firſt ſpecies riſes to the height of eight 
feet. The leaves are rough, hairy, deeply cut into fix 
or ſeven lobes, which are irregularly indented on their 
edges: theſe diminiſh in their ſize towards the top, 
where they have ſeldom more than three lobes. The 
flowers grow towards the top of the ſtalk, and are of a 
white colour. - "The ſtalks of the ſecond ſpecies riſe four 


feet high. The leaves are ſmooth, deeply cut into 


three Jobes, which end in acute points, and are irregularly 
ſawed on their edges. The foot-ſtalk of the flower is 
placed at the baſe of the leaf, this is three inches long, 
and divides at the top into three ſmall ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
taining one white flower, 


Culture of the Nay Za. 


Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of common earth in the ſpring. 
When the plants come up they only require to be kept 
clean from weeds till autumn, when they may be tranſ- 
planted into the places where they are to remain, They 
ſucceed beſt in a rich moiſt ſoil. * 

NARCISSUS, Dafedil, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the hexandria monogynia : of which 


there are ſix ſpecies. 1. Narciſſus, with one flower in 
A ſheath, and the limb of the nectarium very ſhort and 


rotated, 2. Narciſſus, with one flower in a ſheath, the 
limb of the neftarium bell-ſhaped, ere, and equal with 
the petals. 3. Narciſſus, with one flower in a ſheath, 
with a very large turbinated nectarium, and declined 


ſtamina. 4. Narciſſus, with one flower in a ſheath, 


and with a very ſhort nectarium, which is cut into ſix 
parts. 5. Narciſſus, with many flowers in a ſheath, a 
ſhort, bell-ſhaped nectarium, and awl-ſhaped leaves: 
6. Narciſſus, with many flowers in a ſheath, with a 
bell-ſhaped nectarium, and plain leaves. | — 

Theſe are all perennial plants, and of each ſpecies 
there are many varieties : among theſe the nine following 
are extremely beautiful, the culture of which will be 
found proper for that of all the reſt. 1. Fringed Nar- 
ciſſus. 2. Golden Narciſſus. 3. Gold-cupped Nar- 
ciſſus. 4. Great Orange Narciſſys. 5. Double Lemon 
Narciſſus. 6. Double oriental Narciſſus, 7. Great 
White Narciſſus. 8. Poetic Narciſſus. 9. Silver and 
Gold Narciſſus. 

Fringed NARCISSUS. This plant is extremely va- 
luable on account of the ſeaſon in which it flowers, for 
with right management it will annually rear its head 
among the ſnow in the ſevereſt winter, and add to the 
ſmall number of flowers at that ſeaſon. 

The root is a {mall bulb. The leaves are very long, 
of a moderate breadth, and a fine green: the ſtalk riſes 
in the midſt of theſe a foot in height, tolerably firm, and 
of a pale green. On its top ſtands a ſingle flower, ſo 
heavy that it droops ; this riſes from within a plain, ob- 
long ſcabbard, which, when it has performed the office 
of ſhielding the bud, droops and withers. The flower 
is large, and its colour a fine yellow: it is compoſed of 
2 nectarium and fix petals; the neCtarium riſes hollow 
from its baſe, and ſpreads to the rim; the petals are ſix 
in number, and they are inſerted into the nectarium on 
the outſide, a little above the baſe. The nectarium is 
naturally divided at its edge into twelve ſegments, which 
are jagged at their ſides, and of a pointed form : theſe 
the luxuriance of culture will divide more deeply, in a 
curled manner, and edge the rim of this part with a 
perfect fringe. The ſeed-veſiel is roundiſh but ridged, 
and the ſeeds are numerous and round, 


Culture of this NARcISssus. 
The beſt method of propagating this plant is by off- 


ſets, which it produces in great abundance ; theſe 


ſhould be planted in a bed of freſh paſture-earth, with a 


very little cow-dung well mixed among it. When the 


plants come up, all the care they will require is being 
kept clear from weeds, 6 xo 


Golden 


S X 


The root is large, roundiſh, and furniſhed from the baſe 
with mary thick, coarſe fibres. The leaves are uſually 
four: they are long, of moderate breadth z their colour 
is a olueith green, and they have ſome ſubſtance. The 
ſtalk is robuſt, round, naked, and a foot and half high, 
purpliſh at the bottom, and green towards the top : it 
has no leaves, but at the ſummit is placed a ſcabbard, 
ſerving as a general cup or defence for many flowers; 
this burſts when they are ready to appear, and becomes 
yellowith. The flowers riſe together from the head of 
the ſtalk in the bottom of this ſcabbard, ten, twelve, or 
more in number; together they make a large tuft, and 
they are ſep:rately of a conſiderable ſize: each riſes naked 
from the ſtalk, and is compoſed of a nectarium and fix 
petals. The colour is, in the whole, yellow, but with 
a great variation: the petals are of a delicate pale 
yellow, and the nectarium is deeper; this is very con- 
{picuous, though much ſhorter than the flower: it is 
formed in the manner of a bell, with an even rim, and 
ſtands out a little from the inſertion of the petals ; theſe 
are fix in number, and they are inſerted at ſome diſtance 
below the edge of the nectarium, in a regular expanded 
manner. From the flower riſe ſix filaments : they are 
terminated by oblong buttons. The ſtyle is ſingle, 
longer than theſe, and crowned with a three-parted 
ſtigma. The fruit is a roundiſh ſeed-veſlel, formed of 
three parts, lightly marked with three ridges, and 
contains many ſeeds in three cells, with a columnar 
receptacle, 1 
Culture of this NAxcissus. 

It is propagated either by ſeeds or by parting of the 
roots: if by ſecds great care ſhould be taken to ſave 
them from a good flower, and they muſt be ſown the 
fiſt week in — in ſome one of the light rich 
compoſts, and ſet where they can have free air and the 
morning ſun. In winter the boxes muſt be removed 
into a ſouthern aſpect, and towards April be taken back 


into their firſt place again; in ſpring the leaves will 
appear, they muſt be kept clear from weeds, and ſome- 


times gently. watered. Early towards autumn they will 
fade, and a quarter of an inch of the ſame compoſt muſt 
be then ſifted over them. 

They muſt never throughout the year be kept with 
the mould too wet, nor crumbly through over dryneſs, 
and the third year yt ſhould be ſeparated from the 
earth by ſifting, and planted out in a place ſheltered 
from winds, and not open to the full ſun. The firſt 
week in Auguſt is the beſt time for this: the bed muſt 
be kept clean from weeds, and five weeks after they 
muſt Lave a freſh covering of an inch of the ſame 
cmpoſt. In this bed they will flower, and there will 


be a mixture of extreme fine ones and ſome more 


common, but thera will be very few bad flowers; they 
ſhould be marked when in bloom, and the ſucceeding 
Auguſt the roots of an inferior kind ſhould be taken up 
and planted in other parts of the garden, leaving the fine 
ones in the bed at a foot diſtance, where they muſt 
remain till the fourth year. They will thus blow every 
ſeaſon fairer than the laſt, and once in three years after- 

wards will yield many off-ſets. | 
Thoſe who chuſe to raiſe them from off-ſets, ſhould 

take ſuch as have been with the patent root three years 
in the ground ; theſe ſhould be taken off in Auguſt, and 

planted at ten inches diſtance. When the plants come 
up they may be treated in the manner already directed for 

the ſeedlings. | 

Gold-cupped NARCISSUS. The root is roundiſh, 

full of a ſlimy juice, and hung with many fibres. The 

leaves are long and of a pale green, at firſt they are 

hollowed, but when they have ſtood ſome time they 

ſpread out flat, and grow yet paler. The ſtalk is a foot 

and half high, naked edged, and of a deeper green; on 

its ſummit ſtands a ſingle flower: this is very large, and 

of conſiderable beauty, it burſts out ſideways from a pale 

green ſcabbard, which is before this opening, oblong, 

compreſied, and blunt at the end: this ſerves it as a cup, 

and withers, ſoon after the full blowing. The body of 
the flower is formed of fix large petals, oblong, broad, 


| 
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"Goldin NARCISSUS. This is a very elegant plant. | of an oval form, and of a neQarium' which equals them 


in length: this is folded and rumpled at the ſides, and 
at the extremity expanded in form of a bell, with a 
waved, irregular, and ſinuated rim. The colour of the 
flower is yellow, the petals are of a pale but very pleaſing 
tinct, and the nectarium is of a deep gold yellow. 

, , Culture of this NArcis8us, e 

It may be propagated by off-ſets, or raiſed from ſeeds, 
The beſt method is to purchaſe Dutch roots, raiſed from 
the true kind by off-ſets in their gardens, and from the 
beſt produce of theſe to collect ſeeds for a freſh progeny. 
The firſt year let them flower, and cut down the ſtalks 
before they form the ſeeds: then when the leaves are 
withered take them up, dig out the mould, and fill the 
place with a light rich compoſt : plant in the roots again 
at fourteen inches diſtance, and keep the ſurface clear 
from weeds, The ſucceeding ſpring theſe roots will 
flower much ſtronger than the firſt, The fineſt flowers 
are thoſe which have the ſtrongeſt ſtalk, the largeſt 
flower, and the nectarium moſt folded, curled, and 
waved, and of the higheſt gold colour ; the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſaved from theſe with care, and in the beginning of 
ſpring ſown in boxes of the ſame compoſt ufed for the 
roots ; til} October they muſt have the morning ſun only, 
from that time to March they muſt be ſet open to the 
noon ſun, and during ſummer they muſt be placed ſo as 
to have only the morning ſun again, The earth when 
too dry muſt be gently Broads, and moſs and weeds 
cleared off with care; after two years the roots muſt be 
taken out of this mould, and planted at four inches 
diſtance in a bed of the ſame compoſt. When they 
flower there will be found a great variety among them, 
many will be inferior to thoſe from which the ſeeds 
were ſaved, and many much finer. The ordinary 
kinds may be planted out in different parts of the garden, 
and the fineſt in a bed by themſelves. 

Great Orange NARCISSUS. This is an elegant 
variety of the former ſort. The root is a large bulb, 
and from its baſe ſends many long, thick fibres. The 
leaves are long, narrow, flat, pointed, and edged, and 
of a pale greyiſh _ The ſtalk is a foot high, and 
ſupports a ſingle flower : this burſts from an obtuſe, 
filmy ſcabbard, and is very large and extremely conſpi- 
cuous. The colour throughout is a ſtrong yellow, and, 
when the flower is perfect, there is in it a tinge of 
orange. 1 
Culture of this NAxcissuvs. 

This Nareiſſus is propagated in the ſame manner as 
the preceding one: nor is its culture in any thing dif- 
ferent, except that it requires a mellowed ſoil, enriched 
with rotted dung, and about the time of its flowering 
wants more water. | 

Double Lemon NARCISSUS. The root of this plant 
is a bulb, ſomewhat oval in form, full of a ſlimy, whitiſh 
juice, and furniſhed at the baſe with many fibres. The 
leaves axe numerous, long, moderately broad: obtuſe, 
and gre Expats at the end, ſometimes alſo tinged 
with that colour along the edges, and elſewhere of a 
pale green. The ſtalk is flatted and edged, ſtriated, of 
a pale green, and a foot high. On its top is placed one 
large flower, which droops a little, and is of a delicate 
lemon yellow. The ſegments are long, obtuſe, waved 
at the edges, and diſpoſed in a wild and irregular 
manner. The ſmell is ſlight but not agreeable, 

Culture of this NAR sss. 

It is propagated by off-ſets from the roots, and theſe 

are to be treated in the manner already directed for the 


| Gold-cupped Narciſſus. 


Daulle Oriental NARCISSUS. This plant has a 
roundiſh root, large, and covered with a tough, brown 
ſkin: three or four leaves rife from it, long, narrow, 
flat, or very little hollowed, of a blueiſh but agreeable 

reen, and of a firm ſubſtance. The ſtalk is round, 
— upright, and fourteen inches high. At its top 
ſtands a very noble cluſter of flowers, ſix or more : each 
has its ſeparate foot-ſtalk an inch and a half in length, 
and theſe all riſe together from the head of the ſtalk, 
where they are originally incloſed with their flowers, in 
a green, flat ſcabbard. 


Nun eat: 


The flowers are large and 
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elegant; their colour is a mixture of white, a faint, and 
a deeper yellow. .:Theſe are diſpoſed in various degrees 
and 2 - and in different flowers with a great deal 
of, elegant variety. Sometimes there is very little of the 
white, and often none; but in that caſe the variety of yel- 
lows is ſtill pleaſing ; the deepeſt colouring being in the 
middle, and the colour growing paler from thence out- 
wards, 2 1 0 
Culture f the Naxciss us. 

The following compoſt muſt be prepared for this 
lant. , | 1 
5 Mix a barrow of fine mould from an upland paſture, 
with a buſhel of wood- pile earth; a peck of ſand, two 
quarts of ſea- water, or, in want of that, of brine; and 
a quarter of a peck of ſheep's dung. 
| To this ſow the ſeeds or propagate the parted roots in 
the manner directed for the other ſorte. 

Great White NARCISSUS. This is a very elegant 
and noble flower, hardy enough to bear the worſt ſea- 
ſons with us. The root is 'roundifſi, covered with a 
brown outer ſkin, and hung with many large and long 
white fibres from the baſe. The leaves are broad, eight 
inches long, obtuſe, and of a pale green, with a tinge 
of bluiſh. The ſtalk is fifteen inches high, pale and 
erect. The flowers burſt together from the top of it, 
where they are at firſt incloſed in a flight ſcabbard ; and 
each has its ſeparate long foot-ſtalk. They ate large 
and elegant; the petals oblong, expanded, and of a pure 
| white 3 and the nectarium ſmall, and lightly tinged with 
yellow: it is waved at the edge, and the yellow is in 


different flowers variouſly diſpoſed, and in different de- | 


grees of ſtrength ; but in the moſt delicate ſtate it is 


ale. 

8 95 - Culture of this Narctssvs. 

The plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and of the Eaſt : it flouriſhes naturally in a deep rich 
ſoil, where there is ſome ſhade and moiſture. It has 
been much improved from the wild tate in our gardens ; 


from Holland. This plant is uſually raiſed from off- 
"ſets; but the beſt method of producing it is from ſeeds, 
for the flowers from the off · ſets are limited to the few 
original kinds; and they will degenerate even from the 

full beauty of theſe after a certain time. On the other 
hand, thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, will have the choice of in- 
numerable variations in the colouring of the cup, and 
fullneſs of the petals. - The beſt of which may be pre- 


1 Penn wy in common borders, will add greatly to their 


eauty. In both caſes the management is to be the ſame | dom cultivated in gardens. 


with that we have directed for the other kinds. 

Poetic NARCISSUS.” The root is a roundiſh bulb, 
hung at the baſe with many long fibres. They are loug, 
moderately. broad, and of a pale green. The ſtalk is 


naked, hollow, flatted a little, and edged; and at its | airy glaſs cate. | * 
top ſupports a ſingle and very elegant flower: this natu- | 


of ſix petals, with a | 


rally droops a little, it is fo 
nectarjum of a rounded form, ſhort and waved at the 
edge. 
the flower there is an elegant crown of red, with a 
fringed edge; beneath this a white, and beneath that 
again a yellow circle, gt 

| Culture of this N arc1ssus. 
The culture of this ſpecies is the fame with the other 
kinds, only that there ſhould'be an addition of marle to 
the compoſt; if that cannot be had, a mixture of pond- 
mud and cow-dung muſt be ufed in its place; and when 
this has been expdſed to the winter's froſts, it muſt be 
added to the reſt. © - 
The ſeeds muſt be ſaved from thoſe plants which have 
the red circle fineſt in the flower, and a ſecond time 
from the fineſt of thoſe which have been prodyced from 
ſuch original ſowing, Thus the flower will attain its 
greateſt perfection; and if ſome of the roots be annually 
planted later than the others, and in a place not much 
expoſed to the ſyn, there will be a continuation of the 
flowers a long time in beauty. The roots - muſt be al- 
_ lowed a freſh bed of compoſt every year. 


„ 


| ſerved in beds raiſed for that purpoſe; and the others 


* 


The petals are ſnow-white; but in the center of 
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Silver and Gold NARCISSUS. The root is roundiſh, 
compoſed of many coats, and full of viſcid juice. 
The leaves are numerous, long, narrow, obtuſe, and of 
a pale blueiſh green. The ſtalk is upright, a foot high, 
ſomewhat flatted, edged, and hollow, and it bends at 
the top with the weight of one flower : this burſts from 
an oblong, leafy ſcabbard, and is compoſed of ſix petals, 
and a very large cup. The petals are of a very delicate 
ſhining filvery grey, and the cup yellow, This is the 
natural colouring, but ſometimes the yellow runs in 
light variegations among'the grey, and often the grey in 
the ſame manner ſpreads itſelt among the yellow ; either 
way the colouring is extremely ſingular and beautiful. 
The cup, which is very large, is double and divided alſo 
in various manners; — 2 the body is entire, and 
ſometimes the whole is cut and divided down to the 
bottom, - Uh: 4 | 105 is 

Culture of this NARC18svs. . 
This is a variety from ſome of the large fingl 
Narciflus's, which, when once obtained, muſt be en- 
creaſed by off- ſets. Theſe ſhould be taken off every year 
when the roots are taken up, and new compoſt muſt al- 
ways beallowed. The old root will by this be kept vigorous, 
and will flower in its full _— many years; and the 
off-ſets, as they will be too ſmall to blow at firſt; muſt 
be planted in a nurſery-bed at four inches diftance to 
gather ſtrength, and afterwards removed into the gar- 


den, 


.- Autumnal NARCISSUS, a ſpecies of Amaryllis. See 
the article AMARYLLIS. | 
NAVELWORT, Cotyledon, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the decandria pentagynia, and of 
which there are fix ſpecies. 1. Navelwort with round- 
iſh, plane, intire leaves. 2, Navelwort with ſemiglo- 
bular leaves. 3. Navelwort with oval crenated-leaves, 
and a ſpiked ſtalk. 4. Navelwort with oblong pointed 
leaves ending with a ſpine, and a ſpiked ſtalk, 5. Na- 


velwort with hooded leaves ſharply indented, and grow- 
and we have been long accuſtomed to receive the roots 


ing alternate, and a branching ſtalk with erect flowers. 
6. Navelwort with cut leaves, and four pointed flowers. 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are ſhrubby plants, and 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. They flower in the 
months of July and Auguſt, but never ripen ſeeds in this 
country. Bets 4 5 | 
The third ſpecies is a biennial plant, and grows na- 
turally in Crete and Siberia. 1 he fourth is alſo a na- 
tive of Siberia. r 
The fifth ſpecies grows upon old wal's and other build- 
ings in many parts of England and Portugal, and is ſel- 


The ſixth ſpecies is a native of Egypt. It is a ſhrubby 
plant, and requires a warm ſtove to preſerve it through 
the winter in this country ; nor ſhould it be expoſed 
abroad in ſummer, but kept in the ſtove, or placed in an 


Culture of the NAVELWORT. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by cut- 
tings, which may be planted during any of the ſummer 
months; but the cuttings ſhould be laid in a dry place, 
for a week or more before they are planted, that the 
wound may heal over. FRF "Tong 


The proper compoſt for theſe plants is one third light 


1 freſh earth from a paſture, one third fand, and the other 


third part lime rubbiſh, and rotten tan, in equal quan- 
tities. "Theſe muſt be well mixed, and laid in a heap 
{ix ar eight months before it is wanted, turning it over 
five or fix times, that the parts may the better incorpo- 
rate; and before it is uſed it will be proper to pals it 
through a ſcreen. „ 

Fill as many ſmall pots with this compoſt as you have 
cuttings, and place one in the center of each pot, about 


two inches deep, or more, according to their ſtrength, 


then give them a gentle watering, and ſet the pots in a 


warm ſhady place for about a week, after which they 
ſhauld be plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners- 
bark, obſerving to give them air by raiſing the glaſſes as 
often as the weather will permit, and ſhading them in 
the heat of the day. — : 
n 
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In about a month after planting;” theſe cuttings will 


have taken root, and then they ſhould by degrees be ex- | 


poſed-to the open air; firſt drawing the pots out of the 
tan, and, ſetting them on the top; then raifing the glaſ- 
ſes very high in the day-time; in about a week after 
en they may be removed into the green-houſe, and 
there ſtand to harden for another week; after which they 
may be placed in the open air in a well defended ſitua- 
tion, taking care not to have them too much expoſed to 
the ſun, till they have been inured to the air for ſome 
time. In this place the plants may remain till the begin- 
ning of October, at which time they ſhould be removed 
into the grecn-houſe, where they muſt be placed near 
the windows, and allowed as much free air as the ſeaſon 
will permit; giving them very little water. In winter 
they ſhould be placed in a moderate ſtove, and not ſet 
abroad till midſummer, 


The third. ſpecies is propagated 'by ſeeds,' which if 


ſown on a wall will thrive better than in the ground, ſo 
that where the ſceds ſcatter themſelves in ſuch ſituations, 
the plants thrive better than when they are cultivated, 

T he fourth ſpecies is propegated by off-ſets ; and when 
the plants come up, they only require to be kept clear 
from weeds. They ſucceed beſt in a ſhady ſituation. 

If the ſeeds of the fifth ſpecies are permitted to ſcatter 
upon old walls, and other buildings, they will thrive 
much better than when ſown in the ground. | 
The fixth ſpecies is propagated by cuttings, which in 
ſummer ſhould be planted in' ſmall pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed ; when they have taken root 
they muſt be removed into the ſtove, where they are al- 
ways to remain. They ſhould have but little water, 
eſpecially in winter, | A. 1 15 
Venus, NAVELWORT, a ſpecies of Hound's 
Tongue. See the article Hound's "I 0NGUE. 
NAVEW. See the article RAPE-SEED.  -— 

NECTARINE, a ſpecies of the Peach-Tree. 8 
the article Pzacn-1'rEE. FER 125 

NECTARIUM, expreſſes what is ſometimes a part 
of the corolla; and ſometimes, though rarely, the 
whole. It is a part deſtined for the reception of the 
honey- juice of the plant, and is very various in its figure. 
Sometimes it is only a hollow in a petal; ſometimes it 
is a little ſquama; ſometimes a tuberele, and ſometimes 
a plain tube. a | 5 

Adam's NEEDLE. See the article ApAu's- 
NeepLE. =o 6: 

NEP, or CaT-MinT. See the article CAr-Mixr. 

NEPENTHES, a genvs of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the gynandria tetrandria, of which there is 
only-one ſpecies. 

This plant is a native of the Eaſt Indies. It has a 
thick brown root, furniſhed with many fibres of a reddiſh 
colour. Ihe ſtem is two feet high, round and firm, 
and is in many parts tinged with a faint purple. The 
leaves have no foot ſtalks : they are oblong, moderately 
broad, highly ribbed, and furniſhed each with a kind of 


veſſel at its extremity, The leaf itſelf, which is narrow 


at the baſe, grows broader toward the middle, and thence 
. decreaſes gradually; but where it might be expected to 
terminate, the long point is continued in a ſort of horn. 
This hangs down for a conſiderable length, ſwelling very 


gradually in thickneſs, and from this loweſt part turns up | 


again, expanding into a hollow veſlel, three inches long, 
and half an inch in diameter, terminating in a large 
opening, which is covered with a kind of lid, all of one 
piece, and ending in a narrow, ſlender tail. This veſſel 
is filled with a clear well-taſted water: its colour is at 
firſt a whitiſh green, afterwards it becomes yellow, and 
at laſt purpliſh. The little piece ſalls over it very cloſe 
while ſmall, but when it is of the full bigneſs, and re- 
plete with the water, it gapes, and in the end the weight 
of the liquor bears down the veſſel, it runs out, and then 
the part fades. 1 

The flowers terminate the ſtalk in conſiderable num- 
bers: they ate placed on ſhort toot-ſtalks, and their co- 


lour, when in perfection, is of a faint yellow or green; 
ſometimes they are of a pale red, and ar others whitiſh, | 


The cup, for thetic are no petals, is formed of a ſingle 


— 
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piece, which is divided deeply i 
| theſe ſtand wide expanded, and reſemble ſo many petals 
by their Denno as. well as form. In the centre riſes a ſnort 


ſtyle, terminated by, an obtuſe top; and upon its ſummit 
are placed four filaments, ſo very ſhort, that they are 
ouly diſtinguiſhed by their buttons. The ſeed - veſſel is 
columnar, oblong, angulated, and marked by four 
ridges. Theſe ſhew the joinings of four valves, of 
which it is compoſed, and it opens in four places. The 


ſeeds are numerous and ligbt. 


. 


Culture ef the NEPENTHES. — 
It. is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be procured 


from Ceylon, or other places where the plant is native, 


and ſown, in pots filled with the following compoſt." A 
quantity of rich garden-mould, with one third part from 
under, a, wood- pile, a little marle, and as much barſh- 
ſand: a quart of each ef theſe laſt ingredients will be 
enough fog: a buſhel of the whole; © + 4 
Set the pots up to the rim in a bark-bed of moderate 
heat, and refreſh the mould when dry with a gentle 
watering. When the young plants appear water them 
-gently and frequently: pull up the weakeſt, and leave 
only four or five in each pot; here let them get ſome 
ſtrength, then fill ſome more pots with the ſame eompoſt, 
and ſet· one of the plants upright in each. Plunge the 
pots up to the rim in a bark-bed, and ſhade them-with 
mats drawn over the glaſſes till they are well rooted * 
after which let them have a little air in the middle at 
mild days: and when they have ſtood about three weeks 
in this place, place them in the ſtove, where they muſt 
always remain. AR C Af | . 


* 


* 


acroſs or lengthways, in the leaves of a plant. 


| Linnæus among the monoecia tetrandria : of which he 
| diſtinguiſhes twelve ſpecies, moſt of them common 
ſerved, except for the ſake of variety, it will only be 
neceſſary to mention the one ſpecies which is commonly 
kept in our gardens; viz. Nettle, with oppoſite leaves, 
and the fruit bearing amenta globoſe, commonly called 
the Roman Needle; gig ref dy nt 
It is an annual plant, and grows naturally in ſeveral 
parts of Europe. ; e 30d V31649 tu) 
Culture of the NR TIE. 
| - There are two varieties of this plant, which 
be eaſily propagated 
bed of light earth. 
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ſowing the ſeeds in March upon a 


deſigned to remain, after which they will require no 
other care but to be kept clear from weeds 3 and. if they 
ate permitted to ſhed their ſeeds; they will grow without 
further culture. rr „ 
Dead NET TLE, or ARCHANGEL,. Lamium, 2 
genus of plants, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome 
of them are common weeds in this country, others are 
_ admitted into botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, 
and the two following are the only ones cultivated in 


—_— — 


other. gardens; viz. 4: Eaſtern Dead Nettle, ' 2. Moun- 


tain Dead Nettle, with a balm leaf. 


The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the Archipelago, 
The ſtalks riſe eight or nine inches high. The leaves 
are ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, and ſpotted with white, which 
make a very pretty: appeatance during winter. The 
flowers are white; and grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; 
they appear in April, and the ſeeds ripen in June. 


with a ſtrong, ſquare, erect ſtalk, a foot and a half high. 
The leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, veined, and deeply 
ſawed on their edges. "The flowers are very large, of a 
deep purple colour, and grow in whorls round the (talks 
at every joint. Thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalk 
appear the beginning of May, they are ſucceeded by 
others above, ſo that there is a continuance of flowers 
upon the ſame ſtalk for near two months. 
4 Culture of the Dead NETTE. 

If the firſt ſpecies is permitted to ſcatter its ſeeds the 

plants will come up. in autumn, and thrive better than 


when ſown by hand : 
| from 


nto four oval ſegments ; 


NERVES, are tough, long itings, which run either 
NETTLE, Urtica, a genus rs ages ranged by 
Yr 


| weeds in this country: and as the reſt are ſeldom pre- 


* 
* - 


t When the plants are come up they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to the places in which they are 


The ſecond. ſpecies is a native of Portugal. It rifes 


they only require to be kept clear 
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bigger than the other, and cymoſe flowers. 
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Nr 
from weeds, The ſecond ſpecies is prapagated by 
parting of the roots; the proper time for this is in 


October, but they mult. not be tranſplanted: oftener than 
every third year, if they are required to flower ſtrongly, 


for the great beauty of this plant conſiſts in the number 


of its ſtalks, which are always proportional to the ſize of 
the roots, for ſmall ones will put out one or two ſtalks 


only, whereas the large ones will have eight or ten. 


Theſe plants thrive beſt in a ſoft, loamy ſoil. | 
Shrubby Hedge NET T LE, Praſium, a genus of plants, 


of which thete are only two ſpecies. 1. Shrubby Hedge 


Nettle, with oval leaves, which are indented on every 
ſide. 2. Shrubby Hedge Nettle, with oblong, oval, 
ſawed leaves. | 
The firft ſpecies is a native of Sicily, and the ſecond of 
Spain and Italy, 
Culture of the Shrubby Hedge NETTLE. 

Theſe plants may be propagated either by cuttings, or 
from ſeeds; if they are propagated by cuttings they 
ſhould be planted on a ſhady border towards the end of 
April. When they are well rooted they may be tranſ- 


. plantcd into the places where they are to remain, or into 


pots, that they may be ſheltered in winter under a 


common frame, where they may be protected from the 


froſt, and have as much free air as poſſible in mild 
weather, | 

T he cuttings ſhould be taken from plants which have 
been expoſed to the open air, whoſe ſhoots are ſhort and 
ſtrong ; and if a joint of the former year's wood 1s cut to 
each of them, they will more certainly ſucceed, 

If theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be 
ſown on a bed of light earth in April. In May the 
plants will come up, when they require no other care 
than that of keeping them clean from weeds, and in the 
autumn following they may be tranſplanted in the 
manner already directed for thoſe raiſed from cuttings. 

NETTLE-TREE. See the article LoTE-TREE. 

. NIGHT-SHADE, Solanum, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynta : of 
which moſt botaniſts enumerate a vaſt number of ſpecies, 
but the above writer has reduced them to the tweaty- 
three following. 1. Night-ſhade, with a ſhrubby, un- 
armed ſtalk, oval, 8 entire leaves, and compound 
umbels. 2. Night-ſhade, with a ſhrubby, unarmed 
ſtalk, oval, entire leaves, and thread-like foot-ſtalks to 
the flowers, proceeding from the ſides of the branches. 

Night- ſhade, with a ſhrubby, unarmed ſtalk, ſpear- 
. leaves, turning inward, and umbels fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks. 4. Night-ſhade, with a ſhrubby, un- 
armed ſtalk, leaves growing in pairs, . one of wo is 
5. Night- 
ſhade, with a ſhrubby, bended, and unarmed ſtalk, the 
upper leaves ſpear-ſhaped, and bunches of flowers at the 
top. o. the ſtalk, commonly called Bitter-ſweet. 6. 
Night-ſhade, with a ſlirubby, bended, and unarmed 
ſtalk, oblong, ſinuated leaves, at the ſides of the ſtalk, 
and bunches of flowers at the top of the italk. 7. Night- 
ſhade, with a ſhrubby, almoſt unarmed ſtalk, and 
wedge-ſhaped, ſinuated leaves, turning backward. 8. 
Night-ſhade, with an herbaceous, unarmed ſtalk, and 
entire, winged leaves. 9. Night-ſhade, with an un- 
armed, herbaceous ſtalk, cut, winged leaves, and ſingle 
bunches of flowers, or Pomum amoris. 10. Night- 
ſhade, with an herbaceous, unarmed ſtalk, cut, winged 
leaves, bunches of reflexed flowers divided into two 
parts, and hairy berries. 11. Night-ſhade, with an 
herbaceous, unarmed ſtalk, and heart-ſhaped leaves, 
turning inward. 12. Night-ſhade, with an unarmed, 
herbaceous ſtalk, oval, indented, angular leaves, and 
nodding umbels; or the common Night-ſhade of the 
ſhops, with a black fruit. 13. Night-thade, with an 
unarmed, herbaceous ſtalk, oval, hairy, intire leaves, 
and prickly cups; or the Melongena, Mad-apple, or 
Egg-plant. 14. Night-ſhade, with” a prickly, herba- 


cebous ſtalk, heart-ſhaped, ſinuated leaves, and prickly 


cups, 15. Night-ſhade, with a prickly, herbaceous 
italk, and heart-ſhaped leaves with five lobes, hairy, 


and prickly on both ſides, commonly called Batchelor's 


Pear. 16. Night-ſhade, with a prickly, herbaceous 
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| prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk, ſmooth, obtuſe, unarmed leaves, 
with three lobes, | 
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Night- ſhade, with entire leaves. 
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ſtalk, winged leaves, ſinuated, obtuſe ſegments, 'anc 
prickly cups, 17. Night-ſhade, with a prickly, thrubby 
ſtalk, angular, woolly, intire leaves, — on both. 
lides,- and unarmed: cups. 18. Night-ſhade, with a 
prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, angular leaves, 
dae on both ſides, and looſe bunches of flowers. 
19. Night- ſhade, with tecurved thorns on the ſtalks, 
and ſinuated leaves, downy on their undet- ſide, prickly 
on both ſides, and the ſoot-ſtalks of the flowers prickly. 
20. Night- ſhade, with a prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk, leaves 
turned inſide, and prickly cups. 21. Night- ſnade, with 
2 prickly, ſhrubby, ſtalk, heart-ſhaped, hairy leaves, 
turned in at the brim, and unarmed cups. 22. Night- 
ſhade, with a prickly, ſhrubby ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped, 
angular, ' indented leaves. 23. Night-ſhade, with a 


Theſe plants are natives of Europe, Aſia, Africa, 
and America, but moſt of them grow naturally in 
America. oy | 
| Culture of the N1GHT-$HADE. 

The firſt, ſecond, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
ſpecies are propagated by cuttings, which when planted 
muſt be cloſely covered with a bell or hand-glais, ' and 
ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken root, after 
which they ſhould be treated in the manner of other 
tender exotics, They require a ſtove in winter, and 
muſt not be expoſed abroad above ten or twelve weeks in 
the warmeſt part of the ſummer, 4 tuo nao 

The third, fourth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth ſpecies 
are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 
pot of rich earth in the ſpring, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, obſerving to water them conſtantly. 
When the plants are come up they ſhould be planted in 
a gentle hot-bed, covered with rich earth, about fix 
inches dcep, allowing them fix inches diſtance every 
way ; the bed muſt be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats. The plants muſt be frequently 
watered, and when they have acquired ſtrength, and 
the ſeaſon becomes favourable, let them be inured by 
degrees to bear the open air, to which they ſhould -be 
fully expoſed in June: then let them be taken up with 
a ball of earth to the root of each plant, and placed ſepa- 
rately in pots filled with rich earth; theſe pots muſt be 
placed in a ſhady ſituation, and muſt be frequently 
watered till the plants have taken new root, after which 
they may be removed to a more open expoſure,” and 
placed among other exotic plants. In dry weather they 
muſt have frequent waterings, and in winter they ſhould 
be removed into the green-houſe, where in mild weather 
they muſt have as much free air as poſſible. 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth ſpecies are annual plants, 
but the plants of the third and fourth ſhould be ſhifted 
about the end of April, annually, and their roots pared 
round, cutting off all the mouldy fibres: then plant 
them each into a pot filled with freſh, rich carth. 

The fifth ſpecies is eaſily propagated by laying down 
the branches, or planting cuttings in the "Bra upon a 
moiſt ſoil, where they will ſoon take root, and may be 
afterwards removed to the places where they are deſigned 
to remain. f 

The ſixth and ſeventh ſpecies are propagated by cut- 
tings, which ſhould be planted in a ſhady border during 
any of the ſummer months. After they have taken root, 
let them be planted each in a ſeparate pot, which muſt 
be placed in the ſhade till the plants have taken new 
root, and in winter removed to the green-houſe. 

The other ſpecies are all propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds early in the ſpring upon a good hot- bed. When 
the plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light rich earth, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, till they have taken 


new root, after which they may be treated like the firſt 


ſpecies, | | 
American NIGH T-SHADE, Phytolaeca, a. genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnzus among the decandria decagynia, 
and of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. American 
2. American Night- 


ſhade, with ſawed leaves. 
| The 
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The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Virginia, and 

Mexico; and the ſecond is a native of Malabar. 
Culture of the American NIGHT-SHADE. oy 

Theſe ſpecies are both propagated: by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſpring upon a moderate hot- bed. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
on another hot-bed to bring them forward, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
after which they ſhould be treated as tender exotic 
plants; and in July tranſplanted into a warm border, 
or into pots filled with light earth. When they have 
taken root, let them be moderately watered, and kept 
clean from weeds, which is all the care they require, 

Climbing N1iGHT SHADE, Baſella, a genus of plants of 
which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Climbing Night- 
ſhade with heart ſhaped leaves. 2. Climbing Night- 
ſhade with oblong blunt leaves, 

Theſe plants are natives of the Eaſt Indies. They 
climb to a conſiderable height, and require ſupport; and 
ſhould therefore be trained up to a trelliſe, or faſtened to 
the back of the ſtove, where their ſtalks and leaves, 
which are of a deep purple colour, will make a very 
handſome appearance, | 

Culture of the Climbing NIGHT-$HADE. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the plants | 


are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſe- 
parate pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tan- 
ners-bark, where they muſt be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as other tender exotics. | 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in pots, and plunged into a moderate 


hot-bed of tanners-bark, where they will take root in a 


fortnight or three weeks, when they ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as the ſecdling plants. 

Deadly NIGHT-SHADE, Atropa, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria manegynia, and 
of which there are three ſpecies. 1. 
ſhade with an herbaccous ſtalk, and oval intire leaves, 
or the common Deadly Nightſhade. 2. Deadly Night- 
ſhade with finuated, angular leaves, and Joke acute-. 
angled cups, 3. Deadly Nightſhade with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk. | | eee eee 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of England, and Auſtria, 
but is ſeldom admitted into gardens on account of its 
poiſonous quality. 
The ſecond ſpeci 
third in Spain. | 

Culture of the Deadly NicnTsHaDE. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be fown in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into the bark-bed of the ſtove, where they muſt 
always remain. | | Fa MY | 

The third ſpecies is alſo propagated by feeds, which 
muſt be ſown in the ſpring upon , a very moderate 
hot-bed, When the plants will bear to be removed, 
let them be planted each in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with loamy earth, and ſhaded till they have taken root; 
after which they may be placed with other hardy exotic 
plants in a ſheltered ſituation, and in October removed 
into the green-houſe. 

NONE-SO-PRETTY, a ſpecies of Saxifrage. Sec 
the article SAXiFRAGE. | 1 

NONE-SUCH, a ſpecies of the Lychnis. See the 
article Lycans. . | | 

NORTHERN ASPECT, is the leaſt favourable of 
any in England for bringing fruit to perfection. The 
only trees proper for this ſituation are the morello cher- 
ries; the duke cherries, and ſome ſorts of ſummer 
pears. Red and white currants may alſo ſucceed ; and 
it will be a means of having a ſupply of that fruit, after 
thoſe which are expoſed to the ſun are gone. 

NOSE-BLEED, Acbillea. See the article AchiI- 


LEA. 
NOVEMBER, the eleventh month of the year, 
In the Flaver-garden, if the weather be mild, conti- 
nue about the beginning of this month, to work upon 
the ground, and prepare and manage the more hardy plants; 
when it is more ſevere, defend the tenderer kinds by 


es gtows naturally in Peru, and the 


In the very bad weather, clean ſeeds, and prepare too 
and inſtruments for a better ſeaſon.. If the weather con- 


Deadly Night- 


Now. . 


ſheltering them with mats, ſtraw, or other covering, 


tinues mild, clear the ground, and:finiſh the autumnal 


deſtroy. the moſs that ſpreads over them. Plant peren- 


panulas may yet be planted, ſafely, alſo the hardier of 
wells, the Doronicum, the Tanſier, Fumitory, and 


ſore others. Plant alſo lowering ſhrubs. in favourable 
oils, 


| Plantations, Break the ſurface of borders, and rake ' 
them afreſh, even, where they appear you. clean, to 


nial flowers where they are wanted. Some of the Cam- 


the Monkhood Kind, and the Pionies, the tall Speed- 


** 


here are ſome few plants which will keep their 


flowers throughout this. month, in the open air; theſe - 


rolled, and the ground li htly raked over the naked. 
beds, till the time of the plants ſhooting. Look over, 
and cheriſh the plants, which continue yet with ſome 
flowers on them. Toward, the end of the month, let 


muſt be taken great care of. Let the gravel be often 


-- 


the gardener prepare, his ſeveral Feger If the wea- 


ther is tolerably mild, look to | 
as are planted with clumps of ſhrubs, or any other where 


to prune and ſet. right thoſe in any part where it may 


accident may; have rendered it needful now. Then clear 


the ke and when the earth is well broken, take off 
the dead leaves, and draw ſome mould about the roots. 


the beginni 
cure which ſupport the new-planted trees. 
peaſe-haulm about their roots, and preſs it down by 


once a month, for the whole winter, when the weather 
permits, let it be broke again, and expoſed with a new 
ſurface. The growth of the nurſery are to be protected 


uch parts of the garden 
there are ſhrubs or ſmall trees. Go through the ground, 
have been omitted at an earlier ſeaſon, or where ſome 
the ground, raking off the rubbiſh, and cutting down 
the decayed ſtalks of plants. Dig up the ground between 


In the, ſeminary, finiſh the buſineſs of tranſplanting. 
of this month. See that the ſtakes are ſe- 
Scatter ſome - 


ſtones, Let the ground intended for the ſpring-planta- 
tion be thrown up in ridges. Let it be dug deep; and 


from the froſts in the ſame manner as the product of the 


flower-garden, though in a different degree. The beds 
of ſeedling ſhrubs, or of perennial flowers of a tender 
nature, muſt be defended from the enſuing, rains and 


froſts, by hoops and mats, or cloths : but let care be 
taken, in the mean time, not to make them too tender; 


hours when it is well warmed by the ſun. This is the 
practice for thoſe ſeedlings that have ſome height, and 


are ſet in this part of the ground. For thoſe beds in 
which the plants are but ſhooting, or have very little 
height, the beſt defence is a covering of long dry ſtraw, 
which muſt be taken off again when the weather is bet 
ter. Clear the weeds from the beds of ſeedling flowers; 
which were not ready for removal the laſt ſeaſon. Then 


taking advantage of a mild day, the ſurface muſt be 


raked over, and the whole being levelled, ſome ve 

rich and well- mellowed dung from a melon-bed muſt be 
ſcattered thinly over. Let the gardener look after his 
ſeed-beds of the larger kind; if the earth cracks, let him 
ſcatter a little more mould, and lay over it ſome light 
covering; he muſt alſo keep his traps baited for ver- 
min, ö | | 

In the Fruit-garden, the firſt thing to be done this 
month is to gather the grapes properly; which is the 
firſt ſtep towards their preſervation ; the ripeneſs of the 
grapes is known by their clearneſs on the bunch, as well 
as by their ſoftneſs and mellow flavour. If it happens in 
any favourable ſeaſon that the latter kinds ripen tho- 
roughly before the froſts, they muſt be then cut for 
e Quinces and medlars will now require to be 
cleared from the trees, and a proper method conſidered 
for preſerving them. Continue pruning with due care 
and aſſiduĩity; and the laſt ſort of grapes having been 
now gathered, the vines ſhould be pruned. The gar- 
dener is now to go over the young branches, with a 


8 hand, and to pick off all the late fruit. After 
l 89 this, 


it may be uſed alſo to cuttings of the tendereſt kinds that 


let the hoops that defend the beds ſtand high, and the 
mats never be drawn over them but in very bad weather, 
and even at the worſt, let them have ſome air, at thoſe 


* 
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this, if the froſts ſet in ſevete towards the end of the | the ground into quarters, which may be laid cut in beds 
month, let a good quantity of old peaſe-ſtraw be hung | for a ſeminary, in which you may ſow the ſeeds or ſtones 
upon the tree, ſo thick as to ſhelter the young wood, | of fruit, | ; 
but not ſo cloſe as to ſhut out the air, Clear, refreſh, Seyenthly, provide yourſelf with ſtocks, and the next 
and enrich the ſtraw-berry beds. Let the alleys between | year proceed to tranſplant them in the following manner: 
the beds be dug up a full ſpit deep, and the mould well | draw a line acrofs the ground intended to be planted, and 
broken. Look to the ſtandard apple-trees, whether | open a number of 3 exactly ſtraight : then take 
dwarfs in the garden, or planted in the orchard, Moſs | the ſtocks out of the ſeed-beds, in doing which, you 
muſt be ck off their ſtems : if two branches croſs or | ſhould raiſe the ground with a ſpade, in order to preſerve 
crowd one another at the extremities, let one of them | the roots as intire as poſſible; prune off the very ſmall 
be taken off, or thinned in that part. If on any part | fibres, and if there are any that have a tendency to root 
there be looſe pieces of decayed bark, let them be taken | directly downwards, ſuch roots ſhould be ſhortened, 
away, and the place clean wiped, Wherever there is a | Then plant them in the trenches, if they are deſigned for 
piece of the bark rotten, let it be cut away to the quick, | ſtandards, in rows four feet from each other, and a foot 
and wherever a large branch is cut off, the place mult be | and a half diſtant in the rows; but if for dwarfs, three 
ſo contrived that wet cannot lodge upon it: if cut with | feet row from row, and one foot in the row will be a ſuf- 
a ſaw it muſt be pared even with a chiſfel, and made to | ficient diſtance. "Theſe plants ſhould by no means be 
flope downwards. Very old boughs ſhould always be | headed or pruned at top, which will weaken them, and 
taken from apple-trees, Let the ground be well weeded, | cauſe them to produce lateral branches. If the winter 
and as often as occaſion requires enriched with manure | ſhould prove very cold, lay ſome mulch on the ſurface 
or tillage. Go round the new-planted trees, and fee | of the ground near their roots, taking care not to let it 
that all remain ſecure, and ſcatter a little haulm, or ſome | lie too thick near the ſtems of the plants, and to remove 
other covering upon the earth, about the bottom of the | it as ſoon as the froſt is over. In the ſummer ſeaſon 
ſtems. | | | deſtroy the weeds, and dig up the ground every ſpring 
In the Kitchen-garden, The cauliflower-plants and | between the rows: The ſecond year after planting, 
lettuces, preſerved from froſt by laſſes, muſt not be | ſuch of the ſtocks as are deſigned for ſtandards, ſhouſs 
buried from the air, which ſhould be admitted in warm | be ſuffered to grow five or ſix feet bigh before they are 
and ſerene days, from eleven o'clock till four; and when | budded or grafted ; for the manner o doing which, ſee 
the weather is more ſevere, let the glaſſes be raifed a | the article INocuLaTion and GRarTiING. 
little at the ſides to admit the free air, about the warmeſt As to timber-trees Mr. Miller adviſes thoſe gentlemen 
time of the day. If the froſts come on, ſcatter a little | who would have plantations in parks, woods, &c. to 
long dry ſtraw over the beds of young radiſhes. That make nurſeries upon the ground intended for planting, 
part of the kitchen-ground which 1s to be ſown in | where a ſufficient number of the trees may be left ſtant 


ſpring, , ſhould have the joint aſſiſtance of tillage and | ing after the others have been drawn out to plant in other 
manure. Take the advantage of a dry day, and open a | places. 
few trenches in ſome ſheltered part of the ground for | The ground intended for the flower-nurſery ſhould be 
peaſe. Plant more beans. Go over the e where | well ſituated to the ſun, and defended from {fron winds 
the forward crops of theſe two kinds were planted, break | by plantations of trees or buildings, The 1 alfo 
the earth between the rows, and draw it up about the | ſhould be light and dry, eſpecially for bulbous-rooted 
ſtalks. The roots which will be required for the ſervice | lowers ; for in this nurſery the off-ſets of all bulbous- 
of the table, ſhould now be taken up and preſerved, | rooted flowers ſhould be planted, and remain there till 
Let the gardener take care that the reed fences are ſecure | they become blowing roots, when they ſhould be re- 
as well as the outer fences. Hot-beds muſt be kept up | moved into the plealure-garden, and planted either in 
in a moderate temper, and as plants are apt to grow | beds or borders, according to the goodneſs of the flowers. 
mouldy in them, let the glaſſes be opened as often as | Theſe flowers may alſo be raiſed in the nurſery from 
poſlible in the middle of the day, fince the want of air | ſeeds. The: ſeedling auriculas, polyanthuſes, ranun- 
is the occaſion of mouldineſs in the plants. Look over | culuſes, anemonies, carnafions, &c. ſhould be raiſed in 
the ſeeds which will be required in the ſpring, and per- this nurſery, where they ſhould be preſerved till the 
fectly clean them; look over the tools, repair, and put | have flowered, when all thoſe ſhould be marked that are 
them in good order, | worthy of being tranſplanted into the flower-garden ; this 
NURSERY, or SEMINARY, is a piece of land | ſhould be done in their proper ſeaſons : , all theſe 
ſet apart for railing and propagating all ſorts of trees and | ſeedling lowers ought not indiſcriminately to be expoſed 
plants, to ſupply the garden and other plantations. to public view in the pleaſure-garden, becauſe it always 
In a nurſery of fruit-trees, the following rules are to] happens that there are great numbers of ordinary flowers 
be obſerved. produced among them, wnich will make there but an 
Firſt, that the ſoil ſhould not be better than that in | indifferent appearance. | 
which the trees are to be planted out for good. | NUT, Nux, a feed incloſed with an offeous epider- 
Secondly, that it ought to be freſh, and not ſuch as | mis, or hard, bony outerſkin, commonly called the ſhell, 
has been already worn out by trees, or other large | NUT-TREE, or HAZEL. See the article HAzEL. 
growing plants. | Bladder NUT, Staphylza, a genus of plants, ranged 
Thirdly, it ought neither to be too wet nor too dry, | by Linnzus among the pentandria trigynia: of which 
but of a middling nature; though of the two extremes | there are only two ſpecies. 1. Bladder Nut, with pin- 
dry is to be preterred, becauſe, though trees in ſuch a | nated leaves; or the common wild Bladder Nut. 2. 
ſoil do not make ſo great a progreſs, yet they are generally | Bladder Nut, with trifoliate leaves. 
ſounder, and more diſpoſed to fruitfulneſs. Tue firſt ſpecies grows naturally in woods in ſeveral 
Fourthly, it muſt be incloſed in ſuch a manner that | parts of England, but is cultivated as a flowering ſhrub 
neither cattle nor vermin may come in: and ſo as parti- | in the nurſery-gardens. This has ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks 
cularly to exclude hares and rabbits, which, when the | ariſing from the ſame root, which grow ten or twelve 
ground is coyered with ſnow, are great deſtroyers of | feet high, covered with a ſmooth bark, and divided into 
young trees. ſeveral branches, which are pithy. The leaves are 
Fifchly, the ground being incloſed ſhould be carefully | winged, compoſed of two pair of oval lobes, terminated 
trenched about two feet deep: this muſt be done in | by an odd one; thefe differ greatly in ſize according to 
Auguſt, that it may be ready for receiving young ſtocks | the ſtrength and vigour of the ſhrub. They are ſmooth, 
at the ſeaſon for planting, which is generally about the | entire, and of a light green colour, ſtanding upon long 
beginning of October; in trenching the ground great | foot-ſtalks; the flowers grow upon long, flender foot- 
care muſt be taken to cleanſe it from the roots of all | ſtalks, which hang downward ; theſe ſpring from the 
noxious weeds. wings of the ſtalk near their extremities, and are diſ- 
Sixthly, the ſeaſon being come for planting, level | peſed in oblong bunches ; they have each five oblong 
down the trenches as equal as poflible, and then lay out | white petals, which expand in form of a roſe; theſe are 
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ſucceeded by inflated capſules or bladders compoſed | them are the Ilex, or ever-green Oak, and the Suber 
of three cells, one, or two of which has a roundiſh | or Cork-tree, two diſtin genera according to former 
ſmooth, hard ſeed, and the other are barren. _. botaniſts. | 1 is . N 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of North America. It As all the ſpecies of this genus are propagated in the 
has a more ſubſtantial ſtalk than the firſt; the bark of | ſame manner, it would be needleſs to describe their ſpe- 
the older branches and ſtalks is ſmooth, and of a grey einc differences. 1184 488 © 1 | 
colour ; that of the young is of a light green, and very Culture of the OAK TREE. 
ſmooth ; the leaves are by threes on each foot-ſtalk; the | All the forts of oaks are propagated by ſowing their 
lobes are oval, ending in a point, and their edges are | acorns: and the ſooner they are put into the ground af- | 

| fawed; they are of different ſizes, according to the age | ter they are ripe, the better they will ſucceed ; the pro- 
and ſtrength of the plants; they are ſmooth, and of a | per ſeaſon therefore, is the beginning of November, by 
light green colour. The flowers grow from the ſides of | which time they will be fallen from the trees. The 
the branches, in longer bunches than thoſe of the for- | manner of ſowing the acorns, if deſigned, for a ſmall 
mer ſort, but their foot-ſtalks are much ſhorter ; the plantation, or to be removed, is to prepare. ſome beds of 
flowers are of a cleaner white, and their petals are | flefh earth, neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor too light 
larger, as are alſo the bladder capſules; the ſeeds are | and dry. In theſe beds you ſhould place the acorns in 
larger, and ripen better than thoſe of the common ſort, | rows one foot aſunder, and about two inches diſtance 
Culture of the Bladder-NurT. in the rows, covering them two inches thick with the 

Both theſe ſpecies are. uſually propagated by ſuckers | ſame freſh earth, obſerving to leave none of them unco- 
from the root, which the firſt ſort ſends out in great | vered, to entice the vermin, which may in a ſhort time 
plenty ; theſe ſhould be taken from the old plants in au- | deſtroy all the ſeeds. $f | 
tumn, and their roots trimmed, then planted in a nur- | In the nas when the plants begin to appear, you 
ſery, in rows at three fe:t diſtance, and one aſunder in | muſt carefully clear them from weeds, and it the ſeaſon 
the rows. In this nurſery the plants ſhould ſtand one or | proves dry, you ſhould allow them a little water. In, 
two years, according to their ſtrength, and then be | theſe beds the plants ſhould remain till the following 
tranſplanted to the place where they are to remain. The autumn, at which time you ſhould prepare a ſpot of 

| plants which are propagated in this manner, are very good freſh earth, in ſize proportionable to the quantity 
ſubjeCt to put out ſuckers in greater plenty from their | of plants, which ſhould be well trenched and levelled ; 
roots, than thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds, or propa- | then towards the middle or latter end of October, you 
gated by Jayers or — ſo are not to be choſen ſhould carefully take up the plants ſo as not to injure 
when the others can be had. If they are propagated by | their roots, and plant them out in rows three feet aſun- 
layers, the young branches ſhould be laid down in au- der, and eighteen inches diſtant plant from plant, ob- 
tumn, in the ſame manner as is practiſed for other trees ſerving never to ſuffer the plants to abide Jong out of the 

- and ſhrubs; theſe will have put out roots the following ground, for their roots would dry, 'and endanger the 
autumn, when they may be taken from the old plants, growth of the plants. When they are planted, you muſt 
and planted in a nurſery, where they may grow one or lay ſome mulch upon the ground near their roots, to pre- 
two years to get ſtrength, and then be removed to the | vent the earth drying too faſt; and if the ſeaſon prove 
places where they are to ſtand, When they are propa- | dry, you ſhould refreſh them with a little water. When 
gated by cuttings, it ſhould be the ſhoots of the former the plants have taken root in this . they will re- 
year, and if they have a ſmall piece of the two years | quire little more care than to keep them clear from weeds, 
wood at the bottom, there will be more certainty of their | and to dig the ground between the rows every ſpring z in 
ſucceeding ; for as the young ſhoots are ſoft and pithy, | doing which you ſhould cut off ſuch roots as extend very 
they are very ſubject to rot, when they have no part of | far from the trunk of the trees, which will render them 
the old wood to them. They muſt be planted in au- | better for tranſplanting again, You ſhould alſo prune 
tumn on a ſhady border, but muſt not have too much | off ſuch ſide branches as extend themſelves very far, and 
wet. | | 3321. would retard the upright ſhoots; but you muſt, by no 

They may alſo be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds | means, cut off all the ſmall lateral branches, ſome of 
early in the autumn, in beds of light freſh earth; and. which are abſolutely neceſſary to be left on, to detain 
when the plants are come up, they muſt be carefully | the ſap for the augmentation of the trunk. | | 
kept clear from weeds, and in very dry weather they | When thele trees have remained in the nurſery three 
ſhould be refreſhed with water; in theſe beds they may | or four years, they will then be large enough to tranſ- 
remain till the October following, at which time they | plant to the places where they are to remain: for it is 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted in a nurſery, | not proper to let them grow very large before they are 
placing them in rows three feet aſunder, and the plants | planted out: the ſeaſon for which is in the autumn, 
one ſoot diſtant in the rows; and, if the following | When they are planted, the ſurface of the ground ſhould 
ſpring ſhould prove very dry, it will be neceſſary to give | be mulched about their roots to prevent its dry ing too 
them alittle water, to encourage their taking root; after faſt, You mult alſo ſtake them to prevent their being 
which they will require no farther care, but to keep the | ſhaken and diſturbed by the winds, which would retar 
ground clear from weeds, and every ſpring to prune off | their rooting. In tranſplanting theſe trees, you ſhould 
irregular branches, and dig the ground between the by no means cut off their heads; all that muſt be done 
rows, to looſen the earth, that their roots may the more is only to cut off any bruiſed or ill-placed branches : but 
eaſily extend. In this nurſery they ſhould remain two | there can be no greater injury done to theie trees than to 
years, by which time it will be proper to tranſplant them ſhorten their ſhoots, which in that caſe often decay en- 
out where they are to remain, the beſt ſeaſon for doing tirely, or at leaſt down to the next vigorous bud. 
which is in autumn: when the ſeeds are ſown in the I he trees thus raiſed and managed, will, if planted 
ſpring, the plants ſeldom come up till the following in a proper ſoil, grow to a conſiderable magnitude, and 

car, | | | are very proper for a wilderneſs in large gardens, or to 

Malabar NUT, a ſpecies of Juſticia, See the article | plant in clumps in parks, &c. but if they are deſigned 
JusriciA. for timber, it is by much the better method to ſow the 

acorns the pros * they are to remain; in order 
| 3 F ; to which, you ſhould provide yourſelf in autumn with a 
E ee eee eee ee 6 acorns,” 

Theſe ſhould be gathered from under the tree as ſoon 
as may be after they are fallen, and if poſſible in a dry 
Linnæus among the monoecia polyandria, and of | the end of November, when you ſhould prepare the 

which he diſtinguiſhes fourteen ſpecies, and among * —— for planting them. | 
. « == 
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ſufficient quantity of acorns, which ſhould be always 
time, laying them in ſome open room to dry, after 


taken from ſtraight, upright, vigorous, growing trecs. 
9 Quercus, a genus of plants ranged by which they may be put in dry ſand, and preſerved till 
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the earth in the pots and tubs. The hardier kinds, as 
they bear tbe. air longer, ſo when houſed they require 
more of it: they muſt therefore through the winter, have 


&- c. Ts 
Holy OAK, or HOLLYHOCK. See the article | 
HoLLynock. ; | 


OAK of Cappadbcia, a ſpecies of Gooſe- foot. See the 
article Goosk- ro. TH OWE 
OAK 3 Tate another ſpecies of Goofe-foot. 
OCTOBER, the tenth month of the year. ; 

In the Floayer-garden. Prepare the borders for making 
their beſt ſhew in the ſucceeding months of ſpring. The 
leaves of many plants which are to flower in ſpring, will 
make a pleaſing appearance, and give variety in autumn; 
theſe ſhould be kept in good orde:, and the ground 
between them cleared : whatever dead leaves there be 
upon them ſhould be taken off, and if any ſtraggle or 
fall irregularly, they ſhould be retrenched. . Let all 
weeds be taken up, and the 
where it is 
and pond-mud, where it is exhauſted. Let ſuch flowers 


as yet retain their beauty be taken care of ; draw up the | 


earth about their ſtems, pick off decayed leaves, water 
them daily, and tir the earth at a diſtance round their 
roots, * the gravel clear of weeds, and when there 
is wet let it be well rolled. Where there is box yen 
in the edgings let it be planted. The gardener mu 
obſerve whether the diſtances at which his perennial roots 
ate planted, will admit ef any thing between them, and 
by what additions he may beſt give variety and fullneſs. 
Look to the pots of auriculas, if there be any dead leaves, 
pick them off; ſee no weeds or moſs riſe in the pots : 
and when all is thus cleared, let them be removed into 
ſhelter. Take the ſame courſe with the plantations of 
flowering ſhrubs, as with the borders. Let the gardener 
conſider whether a new border may be formed, an old 
one converted to a better uſe, or in any part of the 
ground an uſeful addition made, Viſit the beds of ſeed- 
ings, for a ſueceſſion of bulbous-rooted flowers: clear 
them from weeds, and defend them from froſts ; the 
weeds ſhould be pulled up by hand, and ſome fine earth 
then to be ſifted over them. Remove ſuckers from the 
roots of lilacs. Towards the end of this month prune 
roſes, honeyſuckles, and other flowering ſhrubs. De- 
fend the ſeedlings in boxes from the cold winds, and 
ive them all the advantage that they can have from the 
n. | | 
In the Seminary, Many things will require to be 
planted about the middle of this month, and the ground 
muſt now be got ready for them. Stocks ſhould now be 
planted for grafting and budding. Secure trees newly 


planted from rocking with the wind by firm flakes, to | 
two varieties of this, one with white, the other with 


which the trees ſhould be tied with a hay-band, or other 
ſoft ſubſtance. Round the ſtems of new-planted trees 
ſcatter a parce] of old woollen rags, torn into ſmall 
pieces: over theſe ſprinkle ſome good dung, and ſecure 
the whole by ſome brick-bats to prevent its being carried 
off by the wind. Many trees are now to be raifed in the 
ſeminary, for the wilderneſs plantation, 

In the Fruit-garden, prune gooſeberry and currant- 
trees, About the beginning of this month the ſame 
kind of management is to be continued to the raſberry- 
ground. Prune alſo apricots and nectarines. Let the 
winter-fruit be gathered for preſervation, Prune peach- 
trees about the end of this month, _ 

In the Kitchen-garden, the Batterſea cabbages will be 
fit for planting at proper diſtances, where they are to 
ſtand, about the beginning of October. The hot-beds 
muſt now be made. The beds of mint and baum muſt 
be enriched for making a good appearance in ſpring. A 
parcel of cauliflower-plants ſhould be planted out for 
winter. The ſeedling aſparagus-beds muſt be protected 
from the froſt, Earth up celery about the end of this 
month. Raife young ſallading upon hot-beds under good 
ſhelter. Some purple and ſcarlet radiſhes ſhould now be 
ſown in places well ſheltered ; and put into the ground 
a ſmall crop of beans and pcaſe. 

The Green-houſe plants muſt be removed into their 
ſhelter as the danger of cold approaches. Chuſe a dry 
day for bringing in tendereſt kinds, cleaning their ſtems, 
their branches, and the tubs and pots in which they are 
planted, Let a mixture of cow-dung and coal-aſhes be 
well wrought together, and ſprinkled over the ſurface of 


ground be raked ſmooth, 
good, and refreſhed with fome rotten dung | 


— 


| 


as much as can . ſafely be given them; they ſhould now 
and then have a little water, and they muſt be cleaned 
as well as the others. 


There are a number of Steve plants which bear the 
ſummer out of doors, and thrive the better for it, but 
can by no means endure the firſt colds of our winter; 
theſe are to; be removed out of the open air, on the firſt 
chillneſs : they ſhould not however be taken at once out 
of the open air into the ſtoye, but firſt removed into the 


green-houſe, and about ten days after into the ſtove, 


when they ſhould be carefully looked over, that no de- 
cayed leaves remain upon them. 2 

OLDENLANDIA, a genus of plants which has no 
Engliſh name, and there is only one ſpecies of it. 

It is a native of the Weſt-Indies, and a low plant 
with many branches ſpreading. upon the ground. The 
leaves are long, narrow, and placed oppoſite, The 
flower-ſtalk is about an inch long, and divides into three 
or four ſmaller foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one ſmall 
white flower. a | 

Culture of the OLDENLANDIA. 

The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown early in the 
ſpring on a hot-bed, and when the plants are come up 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on another hot-bed, or 
into ſmall pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them tilt 
they have taken root, after which time they muſt have a 
large ſhare of air in warm weather, and be frequently 
watered, With this management the plants will flower 
in June, and their ſeeds will ripen. ſoon after, which. 
ſhould be gathered from time to time as they ripen ; for 
as the branches grow larger, fo there will be freſh flowers. 
produced till autumn, when the plants will periſh ;, but 
if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter in the pots, the 
plants will ſoon after appear, which will live through the 
winter, provided they are placed in the ſtove, and will 
flower carly the following ſpring. 

OLEANDER, or ROSE-BAY, Nerium, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria mono- 
gynia, and of which there are only three ſpecies. 1. 
Oleander, with linear, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, three at a 
joint. 2. Oleander, with ſpear-ſhaped, ovated leaves, 
and divaricated branches. 3. Oleander, with oval, a- 
cuminated foot-ſtalks. | | 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Greece : there are 


red flowers. 

This riſes with ſeveral ſtalks to the height of eight or 
ten feet. The branches come out by threes round the 
principal ſtalks, and has a ſmooth bark, which in the 
red flowering is of a purpliſh colour, but in the white 
ſort has a light green bark. The leaves ſtand by threes 
round the ſtalks, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, and point 
upwards, of a dark green, very ſtiff, and end in acute 
points. The flowers grow at the ends of the branches in 
large looſe bunches, which are in one of a bright purple, 
or crimſon colour, and in the other they are of a dirty 
white : they have ſhort tubes, which ſpread open at the 
top, where they are deeply cut into five obtuſe ſegments, 
which are twiſted at bottom, ſo are oblique to the tube. 
This plant flowers in July and Auguſt, but the ſeeds 
ſeldom ripen well in this country. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of India; this riſes 
with ſhrubby ſtalks fix or ſeven feet high, which are co- 
vered with a brown bark. The leaves are ſtiff, from 
three to four inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad ; they are of a light green, and their edges are 
reflexed ; theſe are placed ſometimes by pairs oppoſite, 
at others they are alternate, and ſometimes by threes, 
round the branches. The flowers grow in looſe bunches 
at the ends of the branches; they are of a pale red, and 
have an agreeable muſky ſcent. 

'The third ſpecies is a native of both Indies; this is a 
ſhrubby plant, of ſix feet in height; the ſubſtance of the 
ſtem is tender, and its bark is brown, The young 


branches are green and juicy. The leaves are ſeven 
inches 
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inches long, an inch broad; of a ſine green on the up- 


per ſide, and ſilvery underneath. The flowers are nu- 
merous, very large, and of a glorious purple; they grow 
in cluſters all over the upper part of the branches, and 
cover the plant with a moſt elegant colour. 

Culture of the Ol RAN DER. 

Theſe plants are propagated by layers, which ſhould be 
flit at the joint in the ſame manner as is practiſed in laying 
of carnations, which will greatly facilitate their takin 
root ; if theſe branches are laid down in autumn, an 
are properly ſupplied with water, they will have taken 


root by that time twelvemonth, when they ſhould be- 


carefully raiſed up with a trowel, and if they have ta- 
ken good root, they ſhould be cut off from the old 
plant, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with ſoft loamy earth; thoſe of the common ſort will 
require no other care, but to be placed in a ſhady ſitua- 
tion, and gently watered as the feaſon may require, till 
they have taken new root ; but the two other ſpectes 
ſhould be plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, to for- 
ward their taking root, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
ſun in the heat of the day. After the common fort has 
taken new root, the plants may be placed in a ſheltered 
ſituation with other hardy exotics. where they may re- 
main till the end of October, when they ſhould either 
be removed into the green-houſe, or placed under a hot- 
bed frame, where they may be protected from froſt in 
winter, but enjoy the free air at all times, when the 
weather is mild. | 

The other two ſorts, when they have taken new root, 
ſhould be gradually inured to bear the open air, into 
which they ſhould be removed in July, where they may 
remain till October, provided the weather proves mild; 
but during this time they ſhould be placed in a ſheltered 
ſituation; and upon the firſt approach of froſt, they 
muſt be removed into ſhelter, for if their leaves are in- 
jured by froſt, they will change to a pale yellow, and 
will not recover their colour till the ſummer following. 
Theſe forts may be preſerved in a green-houſe through 
the winter, and in May when the flower-buds begin to 
appear, the plants ſhould be placed in an open glaſs-caſe, 
where they may be defended from the inclemency of the 
weather; but when the weather is warmer, the air 
ſhould be admitted to them in great plenty. 

OLIVE-TREE, Olea, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the diandria monogynia, of which there 
are five ſpecies. 1. Olive with linear ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are hoary on their under fide; commonly 
called Province-Olive. 2. Olive with ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves, and an egg-ſhaped fruit; called the Spaniſh 


Olive. 3. Olive with ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, rigid leaves, 
which are hoary on their under fide ; or the wild Olive. 
4. Olive with ſpear-ſhaped ſhining leaves, and taper 
branches, called African Olive. 5. Olive with oval 
Riff leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches; common cal- 
led Box-leaved Olive. 
The Olive ſeldom riſes to be a large tree. Here the 
plants are preſerved by way of curiofity, and are placed 
in winter in the green-houſe. 
Culture of the OlIvE-TREE. | 
Theſe plants may be propagated by laying down their 
tender branches, which ſhould remain undiſturbed two 
years; in which time they will have taken root, and 
may then be taken off from the old plants, and tranſ- 
planted either into pots filled with freſh light earth, or 
into the open ground in a warm fituation. The beſt 
ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is in the beginning of 
April, when = ſhould, if poſſible, take the opportu- 
nity of a moiſt ſeaſon; and thoſe which are planted in 


pots ſhould be placed in a ſhady part of the green-houſe ' 


till they haye taken new root, Thoſe planted in the 
ground ſhould have mulch laid about their roots, to pre- 
vent the earth from drying too faſt; and ſhould ſome- 
times be refreſhed with water, but too much wet will rot the 
tender fibres of their roots, and deſtroy the trees. When 
the plants have taken freſh root, thoſe in the pots may 
be expoſed to the open air, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner with other hardy exotics; but thoſe in the open air 
will require the ground to be mulched about their roots, - 


ä 5 
to prevent the froſt from a into it; and 
if the froſt ſhould prove very ſevere, they muſt be covered 
with mats, which will greatly defend them; care muſt 
be taken not to let the mats remain over them after the 
froſt is paſt, for by keeping them too cloſe, their leaves 
and tender branches will turn mouldy for want of free air. 

But a more expeditious method of having theſe trees, 
is to buy them of the people who bring them over every 
year from Italy. When you firſt procure them, the 
roots ſhould be ſoaked a day in warm water, and cleaned 
from the filth they have contracted in their paſſage, af- 
ter which they ſhould be planted in pots filled with light 
freſh earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to ſcreen them from the violence of the ſun, and 
to refreſh them with water. With this management 
they will begin to ſhoot in five or ſix weeks after, when 
air muſt be allowed them in proportion to the warmth of 


the ſeaſon ; and after they have made pretty good ſhoots, 


they muſt be inured to bear the open air by degrees, 
placing them in a fituation where they may be defended 
from ſtrong winds; in this place they may. remain till 
October following, when they ſhould be removed into 
the green-houſe. Having thus acquired ſtrong roots, 
and made tolerable good heads, they may be drawn out 
of the pots, preſerving the earth to their roots, and plant 
them in the open air in a warm fituation, where you 
muſt manage them as was before directed for the young 
ones. 

Wild OLIVE, or OLEAST ER, Elzagnus, a genus of 
plants of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Wild Olive, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 2. Wild Olive without thorns, 
and narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 3. Wild Olive with 
oval leaves. | 

The two firſt ſpecies are natives of the Levant. The 
leaves of the firſt ſpecies are not more than two inches 
long, and about three quarters of an inch broad in the 
middle; they are of a ſilver colour, placed alternately ; at 
the foot-ſtalks of every leaf there come out a pretty long 
ſharp thorn, which thorns are alternately longer : the 
flowers are ſmall, the inſide of the empalement is yellow, 
and they have a ſtrong ſcent when open. 

The ſecond ſpecies has no thorns on the branches, the 
leaves are more than three inches long, and half an inch 
broad, and have a ſhining appearance like ſattin. The 
flowers grow out at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, ſome- 
times two, and frequently three at the ſame place; the 
outſide of the * is ſilvery and ſtuddeꝗ, the in- 
ſide of a pale yellow, having a very ſtrong ſcent. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in Ceylon, and in 
ſome other parts of India; it riſes with a woody ſtem to 
the height of eight or nine feet, dividing into many 
crooked branches. The leaves are oval, and have ſeve- 
ral irregular ſpots of a dark colour on their ſurface; they 


zre placed alternately on the branches, and continue all 
the year. 


Culture of the Mild Ol ivx. 

Theſe plants may be propagated by laying down the 
young ſhoots in autumn, which will take root in a year's 
time, when they ſhould be cut off from the old trees, 
and either tranſplanted into the nurſery for two or three 
years to be trained up, or into the places where they are 
to remain. The beſt time for tranſplanting them is in 
March, or early in the autumn, provided the roots are 
mulched, to, protect them from ſevere froſt ; they muſt 
be placed where they can be ſcreened from ſtrong winds, 
for they are very ſubject to be ſplit down by the wind 
if they are too much expoſed. 

The third ſpecies requires a warm ſtove to preſerve it 


in this country, for it is too tender to live in the open 


air, excepting in the very warmeſt part of ſummer. 

ONION, Cepa, according to A. a ſpecies of 
the Allium, but conſidered as a diſtin genus by other 
botaniſts. | 

The varieties of the common Onion are, the Straſburg 
Onion, the Spaniſh Onion, the white Egyptian Onion, 
the ſhallot oreſchallotes, and ſeveral others. Welch Qnions 
are a fort of Onions propagated by gardeners, for 
the uſe of the table in ſpring; they never make any 
bulb, and are therefore only to be eaten in ſallads. 
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2 Culture of the Ox ion. 1 . 
The varieties of the Onion are propagated by ſowing 
their ſeeds the latter end of February, in a dry and ſome- 


what ſandy ſoil, yet rich; in about a month's time the 


plants will appear, and, in about a fortnight after that, 
they will be forward enough for hoeing, which muſt be 
done with a very ſmall hoe, cutting up all the weeds, 
and leaving the ——— two inches aſunder: this ſhould 
be done in a dry ſeaſon, and the ground will then be 
clear of weeds for a month. At the end of this time they 
muſt be hoed again, and cut to three inches apart: and 
about a month or ſix weeks after that to four inches, at 
which diſtance they will grow — large. Towards the 
end of July they will have arrived at their full growth, 
which is known by their leaves hanging down and 
ſhriveling, and they muſt at this time be pulled up and 


ſpread on a ary place, and turned every day to prevent 


their ſtriking freſh roots; in a fortnight or three weeks 
time they will be dry enough to houſe, and ſhould be 
wiped clean, and ſpread thin in an upper loft or garret. 

The Welch onions are propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds towards the end of July, in beds of a dry, but rich 
ſoil ; and in three weeks after ſowing they will appear 
above ground : they muſt be carefully kept from weeds. 
About October all their leaves die away, which has oc- 
caſioned ſome to think the whole plantation loſt, and to 
dig up the ground for ſome other uſe ; but if they are 
ſuffered to ſtand, they will ſhoot up again very ſtrong in 
January, and from that time will grow very vigorouſly, 
and be fit to draw for young onions in March; — are 
extremely green and fine, and more valued at market at 
that ſeaſon than any other kind; but they are much 
ſtronger than any other onions, and have very much the 
taſte of garlick. 

OPULIFOLIA, a ſpecies of Spirza. See the article 
SPIRXA. 

ORACH, or ARACH, Atriplex, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the polygamia monoecia, and of 


- which there are eight ſpecies. 1. Orach with a ſhrubby 


ſtalk, and intire leaves, ſhaped like a Greek delta, com- 
monly called Sea Pruſſane- tree. 2. Orach with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, and oval leaves. 3: Orach with an herbaceous 
ſtalk and ſinuated, waved alternate leaves, ſhaped like a 
Greek delta. 4. Orach with an ereCt herbaceous ſtalk, 


and triangular leaves, or the garden Arch. 5. Orach 


with an herbaceous ſtalk, and delta-ſhaped, ſpear-ſhaped, 
obtuſe indented leaves, meally underneath, 6. Orach 
with ar herbaceous ſtalk, and the female valves large, 
ſinuated and delta-ſhaped. 7. Orach with an herba- 
ceous petulous ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, delta-ſhaped leaves, 
and indented cups in the diſk to the ſeeds, 8. Orach 
with an erect herbaceous ſtalk, and all the leaves linear 
and intire, 

The firſt ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, which grows in 
hedges on the ſea-coaſt of Portugal, Spain, and Vir- 

inia. 

The ſecond ſpecies is alſo a ſhrubby plant, which 
grows naturally near the ſea in England, and in other 
countries in the north of Europe. 

The third and fourth ſpecics are annual plants, and 
natives of Tartary. | a 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth ſpecies are 
annual plants, 

Culture of the OR Ack. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by cuttings 
planted in any of the ſummer months on a ſhady border : 
they muſt be gently watered, and in autumn be tranſ- 
planted to the places in which they are deſigned to 
remain. 

All the other ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, or in autumn, after 
they are ripe, When the plants are about an inch high 
they muſt be hoed and cut down where they are too thick, 
ſo as to leave them at the diſtance of four inches aſunder. 
Let them be kept clean from weeds, and when they are 


about four inches high, they ſhould be hoed a fecond 


time, and cut where they grow too cloſe, 
ORACH, a ſpecies of Gooſe-foot. See the article 
GoosE-Foor. | | 
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ORANGE-TREE, Aurantium, according to Lin- 
nzus a ſpecies of Citrus, but by other botaniſts conſi- 
dered as a diſtin genus, of which there are five ſpecies, 
I. The common Seville Orange, 2. 'The China 


"Orange. 3. The Willow-leaved, or Turkey Orange. 


4. The Pampelmoes, or Shaddock. 5. 1 he Dwarf, or 
Nutmeg Orange. | 

There are many varieties of the Orange-tree, the fol- 
lowing of which are propagated in our gardens. 1. The 
horned Orange, 2. The double flowering Orange. 3. 
The yellow and white ſtriped leaved Orange. 4. The 
curled leaved Orange. 5. The hermaphrodite Orange, 

The Seville Orange is the moſt hardy of all theſe 
trees; and thoſe with the ſtriped leaves are the moſt 
tender, | 
Culture of the ORance-TREE. 

If the gardener intends to raiſe ſtocks for budding of 
Oranges, he ſhould procure ſome Citron-ſeeds which 
were properly ripened ; or ſome Seville Orange ſeeds, 
but thoſe of the Citron are to be preferred. The beſb 
ſeeds are thoſe taken from rotten fruits, which in the 
ſpring of the year are eaſily procured ; theſe muſt be 
ſown in pots of good rich earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, In three weeks or. a month the 
plants will come up, and in about ſix weeks after their 
appearance, will be fit to tranſplant into fingle pots: the 
hot-bed muſt then be renewed, and having prepared a 
number of ſmall halfpenny pots, fill them half full of 
freſh loamy earth, mixed with very rotten cow-dung ; 
then ſhake out the young'plants from the ſeed-pots, with 
all the earth about them ; place one plant in each of the 
pots, then fill it up with the ſame earth, plunge the 
pots into the new hot-bed, give them a good watering to 
ſettle the earth to their roots, and obſerve to ſcreen them 
from ſun in the heat of the day. The latter end of July 
you muſt begin to harden them by degrees, firſt raiſing 
the glaſſes very high, and when the weather is good 
take them quite off ; but in the violent heat of the day 
they muſt always be ſhaded with mats. Toward the 
end of September they ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, where they muſt be placed near the windows, 
and during the winter often refreſhed with a little wa- 
ter, rh 406 df 0 

In the ſpring the pots may be plunged into a gentle 
hot-bed ; but they muſt be hardened by the beginning ot 
June, that they may be in right order to bud before Au- 
guſt. When you have budded the ſtocks, from whatever 
kinds you think proper, they ſhould be removed into the 
green-houſe, turning the buds from the ſun ; but allow 
them as much free air as poſſible, and refreſh them often 
with water. In about a month after budding, you will 
ſee which of them has taken, and you muſt untie them, 
that the binding may not pinch the buds, and let them 
remain in the 22 all the winter. In the ſpring 
prepare a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, and after 


having cut off the ſtocks about three inches above the 


buds, plunge the pots into the hot- bed, obſerving to 
give them air and water according to the heat of the 
weather, and always ſhade them from the heat of the 
ſun in the middle of the day. The latter end of July 
you muſt begin to harden them that they may bear the 
winter in the green-houſe ; here they muſt be kept warm 
for ſome time, for by being forced in the bark-bed, they 
will be rather tender the firſt winter. They will by this 
time have attained the height of three feet, which is ſuf- 
ficiently high for the ſtems ; it will therefore be proper 
to ſtop the leading branch to force out lateral ſhoots, 
and after the firſt winter they will require no more care 
than other full-grown trees. | | 
Always obſerve, at the time of budding the ſtocks, to 
make choice of cuttings from very thriving and fruitful 
trees; chuſing ſuch buds as are round, for theſe are 
much better and eaſier to part from the wood, than ſuch 
as are flat, | 
The above is a regular and certain way of ſupplying a 
green-houſe with Orange-trees, but there is a much more 
expeditious one, Which is the purchaſing ſuch trees as 
are brought over every year from Italy, "Theſe are as 
large when we receive them, as thoſe of our nt ain 
uce, 
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duce, will be in ten or twelve years growth; and though | 


they have but [mall heads then, will be brought to have 
very good ones in three years, and to produce very fine 
fruit. In the choice of theſe trees, thoſe which have 
two buds in ſtock are preferable to thoſe which have only 
one; and the ſtraitneſs of the ſtem, freſhneſs of the 
branches, and plumpneſs of the bark, are greatly to be 
regarded. | 

When you have purchaſed a proper number of theſe 
trees, cach of them is to be ſet in a tub of water, with 
its head and half the trunk above the ſurface; they are 
to ſtand in this three days, then they are to be taken out, 
their roots.picked, and bruſhed clean, and the tops of 
the branches cut off, after which they muſt be planted 
ſingly in pots juſt large enough to contain their roots, 
filled with a 1 of freſh earth and rotten cow-dung. 
Theſe are to be ſet in a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark; 
and ſome potſherds muſt always be put at the bottom of 
the pots, to keep their holes from being ſtopped, and 
give a free paſſage. They are to be moderately watered 
at proper times, and by the month of June, they will 
have ſent out very long ſhoots, which muſt be ſtopped, 
in order to produce the lateral branches. 

They ſhould now be hardened by degrees, and in the 
middle of July muſt be brought into the open air, and 
placed in ſome warm ſituation, defended from winds, 
and from the too great heat of the ſun; In September 
they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and wa- 
tered gently during the winter. The ſucceeding ſum- 
mer the branches muſt be ſtopped from growing to 
their lengths, to furniſh a good head; and they muſt be 
frequently watered ; after this, they will require no far- 
ther managemeat, but to be new potted every year; 
which ſhould be done in April. The roots ſhould be 
ſoaked a quarter of an hour in water, and afterwards 
ſcrubbed very clean, before they are put into the new 

Ots. 

If old Orange- trees have bad heads, the way to mend 
them is to cut the greater part of them off, and proceed 
with them in the ſame manner as with the trees brough 
from Italy. | 

All Orange-trees require frequent, but gentle wa- 
terings ; there muſt always be a paſlage for the water to 
run off at the bottom of the pot or tub; they muſt have 
as much free air in winter as the ſeaſon will allow, and 
they ſhould not be ſet too near each other in the green- 
houſe. In ſummer they ſhould be placed where they 
may have the morning and evening ſun, without too 
much wind; and they ſhould not be houſed till Octo- 
ber. 

The beſt compoſt for Orange-trees is two thirds of 
freſh earth from a good paſture, which ſhould not be too 
light nor over ſtiff, but rather a hazle loam: this ſhould 
be taken about ten inches deep with the ſward, which 
ſhould be mixed with the earth to rot, and one third of 
neats-dung. Theſe ſhould be mixed together at leaſt a 
twelvemonth before it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over 
every month, to mix it well and to rot the ſward ; this 
will alſo break the clods, and cauſe the mould to be 
finer, Before you make uſe of this earth, you ſhould 
paſs it through a rough ſcreen, to ſeparate the great 
ſtones, and the roots of the ſward from it: but by no 
means ſift the earth too fine; for this is very prejudicial 
to molt plants, particularly to Orange-trees. 

Mick ORANGE. See the article SYRINGA, 
ORANGE-MINT. See the article Min. 
ORCHARD, a plantation of fruit-trees. In plant- 

ing an orchard, great care ſhould be taken that the ſoil 
is ſuitable to the trees planted in it; and that they are 
procured from a ſoil nearly of the ſame kind, or rather 


poorer than that laid out for an orchard. As to the | 


ſituation, an eaſy riſing pounds open to the ſouth-eaſt, 
is to be preferred, Mr. Miller recommends planting the 
trees fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regular rows ; 
and would have the ground between the trees plowed, 
and ſown with wheat and other crops, in the ſame man- 
ner as if it was clear from trees, by which means the trees 
will be more vigorous and healthy, will abide much 
longer, and produce better fruit. If the ground has been 
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aſture, the green-ſward ſhould be plowed in the ſpring 

fore the trees are planted; and if it be ſuffered to lie a 
ſummer fallow, it will greatly mend, it, provided it be 
ſtirred two or three times fo rot the graſs and prevent the 
growing of weeds. , At. Michaelmas it ſhould be plowed 
pretty deep, in order to make it looſe for the roots of the 
trees, which if the ſoil be dry, ſhould be planted in Oc- 
tober; but if it be moiſt, the beginning of March will 
be a better ſeaſon. If ſeveral ſorts of fruit-trees are to 
be planted on the ſame ſpot, you ſhould obſerve to plant 
the largeſt growing trees backwards, and ſo proceed to 
thoſe of leſs growth, continuing the ſame method quite 
through the whole plantation ; by which means the ſun 
and air will more eaſily paſs through the whole orchard. 
When you have planted the trees, you ſhould ſupport 
them with ſtakes, to prevent their being blown out of 
the ground by the wind; and the following ſpring, if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, cut a quantity of green 
turf, and lay it about the roots, with the graſs down- 
wards ; by which means a great expence of watering will 
be ſaved; and after the firſt year they will be out of 
danger, Whenever you plow the ground betwixt theſe 
trees, you muſt. be careful not to go too deep amongſt 
their roots, which would greatly damage the trees; but 
if you do it cautiouſly, your ſtirring the face of the 
rum will be of great ſervice to them : though you 

ould obſerve, never to ſow too near the tree, nor to 
ſufferany great rooting weeds to grow about them; becauſe 
this would ſtarve them, by exhauſting the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, which every two or three years ſhould be 
mended with dung or other manure, which will be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the crops fown between, Theſe 
trees, after they are planted out, will require no other 
pruning beſides cutting off their bad branches, or ſuch 
as croſs each other. J 

OREOSELINUM, a ſpecies of Spignel. See the 
article SPIGNEL. | 

ORIGANY, Vild, or Pet MAR JORAM, Origanum, 
a genus of plants, 2 by Linnzus among the didy- 
namia gymnoſpermia, and of which there are ten ſpecies, 
1. Origany, with fleſhy, woolly leaves. 2. Origany, 
with under leaves woolly, and nodding ſpikes of flowers 
or the Dittany of Crete. 3. Origany, with all the 
leaves ſmooth, and nodding ſpikes of flowers. 4. Ori- 
gany, with long upright priſmatical ſpikes, growing in 
cluſters, and membranaceous bratez twice the length 
of the cup. 5. Origany, with oval, acute, ſawed 
leaves, and ſpikes of flowers diſpoſed in umbellated 
bunches. 6. Origany, with long ſpikes growing in 
bunches, and bracteæ as long as the cup. 7. Origany, 
with roundiſh, paniculated ſpikes, gathered in cluſters, 
and oval bracteæ longer than the cup. 8. Origany, 
with- oblong, hairy ſpikes, growing in bunches, and 
heart-ſhaped, woolly leaves. 9. Origany, with long, 
hairy ſpikes growing by threes, upon the foot-ſtalks, 
and oval, hairy leaves. 10. Origany, with oval, obtuſe 
leaves, and roundiſh, compact, hairy ſpikes, | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Egypt, and is a peren- 
nial plant. | 

J he ſecond ſpecies is alſo perennial, 
Crete. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in Phrygia. 

The fourth and ſixth ſpecies are natives of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, 

The fifth ſpecies is a native of Crete and Smyrna. 

The ſeventh ſpecies grows naturally in thickets, and 
among buſhes, in many parts of England, 

The eighth ſpecies grows wild in Syracuſe; 

The ninth and tenth ſpecies are natives of different 


and a native of 


parts of Europe. 


Culture of the OriG any. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies are propagated by 
ſlips or cuttings planted in any of the ſummer months 
on a border of good earth; they muſt be ſhaded from the 
ſun, and duly watered, and after they have taken root 
let them be planted in ſmall pots, filled with light 
kitchen-garden earth, and placed in the ſhade till they 
have taken new root: they may then be removed into 


an open ſituation, where they may remain till the end of 
„ October, 


& kD. 
October, when they muſt be placed under ſhelter, 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies are propagated 
by parting of the roots in autumn, in a dry foil and 
warm ſituation. | | 

The ſeventh ſpecies will riſe plentifully from ſcattered 
ſeeds, or may be propagated by parting of the roots in 
autumn, and will thrive in any ſituation : it requires 
no other care but to be kept clear from weeds, ' 

The eighth and ninth ſpecies are propagated from 
cuttings or flips in the ſame manner as directed for the 
firſt ſort. 

The tenth is an annual plant, and is propagated by 
ſceds ſown on a warm border, towards the end of March. 
When the plants are come up about an inch high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into beds of rich earth, at the 
diſtance of ſix inches one from another, obſerving to 
water them duly till they have taken new root, after 
which they will require no care but to keep them clean 
from. weeds. | 

ORPINE, Telephium, a genus of plants,- ranged by 
Linnzus among the pentandria trigynia : of which there 
is only one ſpecies. . CTA 

It is a perennial plant, and a native of France, 

| Culture of the ORPINE. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn, upon a bed of freſh, light earth ; when the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned fo as to ſtand 
ſix or eight inches aſunder: they muſt be conſtantly 
kept free from weeds, and if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up, and will require no 
other care than to be kept clean from weeds. 

- ORPINE, a ſpecies of the Leſſer Houſeleek. See the 
article Leſſer HoUSELBEK. _ | 

Leſer ORPINE, or LIVE-EVER, Craſſula, a genu 
of plants, * by Linnzus among the pentand: ia pen- 
tagynia, and of which he enumerates ten ſpecies : all of 
them are kept in botanic gardens for the ſake of W 
but one only is admitted into other rm viz, Leſſer 
Orpine, with plain, cartilaginouſly, ciliated leaves, 
joined at the baſe, and ſurrounding the ſtalklike ſheaths; 
or Crimſon Craſſula. 


This plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 


and other parts of Africa. The root is thick and ſpread- 
ing: the ſtem where naked is of a duſky brown, firm 
and hard. The leaves are ſingular and very beautiful: 
they are oblong, broad, and ſharp- pointed: of a firm 
ſubſtance, a yellowiſh green colour, and edged with a 
filmy rim. At the baſe they grow together, and en- 
compaſs the ſtalk. The flowers are numerous and ex- 
tremely elegant : they are large, and ſtand in great 
tufts in the manner of umbels ; their colour is a bright 
and glowing crimſon. 

Culture of the Leſſer ORPINE, or Crimſon CRASSULA, 

The beſt method of propagating it is by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, in a pot filled with 
paſture-ground, and one fourth part of rotted cow-dung : 
{et this pot up to the rim in a bark-bed of a moderate 
heat, and once in two days give it a very flight ſprink- 
ling of water. When the plants come up let them be 
gently watered, and have plenty of freſh air in the middle 
of the day, and when they have attained to a little height 
let each be planted in a ſeparate pot filled with the ſame 
compoſt, and ſet up to the rim in a bark- bed: the plants 
muſt be gently watered, and the glaſſes covered with a 
mat during the heat of the day. 

When the plants are well rooted, let them be gradually 
inured to the open air, after which they will require to 
be ſhifted into larger pots. They may be ſet out in 
ſummer among the exotics which bear that expoſure, 
and at the approach of winter be removed to the green- 
houſe, where, if rightly managed, they will continue 
to flower from July to the end of winter. 

It may alſo be propagated by cuttings during any of 
the ſummer months, but this 1s not ſo good a way as 
raiſing the plants from ſeeds, SP 

Baſtard ORPINE, Andrachne, a genus of plants, of 
which there is but ene ſpecies, It is a native of Italy. 

Culture of the Baſtard ORPINE. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown on a 


| by Linnzus among the '/jngeneſ/ia 


The plant riſes to four feet in ar 48 
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bed of common earth in the autumn, ſoon after they are 


ripe: ſometimes the plants will come up the followin 
ſpring, but the ſeeds will frequently remain in the an 
till the next year. It ſhould be ſown where it is deſigned 
to remain, and will require no other culture but to keep 
the plants clear from weeds, It muſt have a light dry 
ſoil and a warm ſituation, 


OSTRYA, a ſpecies of Hornbeam. See the article 
HoRNnBEAM, 


OTHONNA, Ragwort, a genus of plants, ranged 
olygamia neceſſari 
and of which there are ſeveral * die the 84 
the four following will be a ſufficient direction to the 
gardener for that of all the reſt. 1. Othonna, with 
pinnatified leaves, and narrow paralle] ſegments. 2. 
Othonna, with ſpear-headed, undivided leaves. . 
Othonna, with roundiſh but ſomewhat kidney-ſhaped 
leaves, dented at the edges, and placed on foot-ſtalks. 

4. Linear-leaved Othonna. 

The root of the firſt ſpecies is woody, brown, divided, 
ſpreading, and hung with many fibres. The ſtem is alſo 
woody, and is covered with a rough brown bark, and 
with the remains of many fallen leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks 
are more durable, The branches are numerous and 
their bark is greyiſh, The leaves are ſcattered over them 
without order, and — are of a pleaſing figure; they 
are oblong, conſiderably broad, and divided on both 
lides almoſt to the rib, into a great number of long, 
narrow, and parallel ſegments ; the colour of theſe is a 
whitiſh green, and they are hoary. The foot-ſtalks are 


| ſometimes reddiſh, and the rib in the middle is frequently 


a little tinged in the ſame manner. The flowers are 
large and yellow: they are placed on long, ſlender, 
whitiſh and hoary foot-ſtalks, terminating the tops of 
the branches; they are of the radiated kind, and have 
the rays particularly long : theſe are of a very fine ſtrong 
yellow, and the diſk in the center, which is ſmall, is of 
a very deep tinct of the ſame kind. The ſeeds are nu- 
merous and winged with down. The flower is of an un- 
pleaſing ſmell, but the leaves when rubbed in the hand 
are not diſagreeable. The cup in which the flower 
ſtands is formed of a ſingle piece, and is of a plain 
ſtructure, hollow, and at the rim divided into eight 
ſegments. The floſcules contained in the body of the 
flower are of two kinds, tubular and ligulated; the 
tubular floſcules occupy the center, and are numerous; 
the ligulated floſcules are ſew, and ſtand at the verge. 
The tubular contains five filaments, whoſe buttons are 
of an oblong form, and unite in a cylinder, and in the 
midſt of thele is placed a ſingle ſtyle. In the ligulated 
which are female floſcules only, there are no filaments : 
theſe contain the rudiment of a ſeed, from which riſes a 
ſingle ſtyle, ſplit at the top. 
The root of the ſecond ſpecies is white and fibrous; 
The ſtalk is 
round, hard, in ſome degree woody: ſmooth on the 
ſurface, purpliſh towards the baſe, and, in the reſt of its 
height of a whitiſh green. The leaves are very long and 
beautiful: they grow to the ſtalk by a hollow baſe, and 
from that part where they are broadeſt diminiſh to a 
point; they are "ghtly and irregularly waved or ſinuated, 
and their colour js a fine blueiſh green. The flowers are 
placed in. great tufts at the tops of numerous branches, 
which riſing from the boſoms of the upper leaves, form, 
in the whole, a broad and ſpreading umbell, they are 
mall; their colour is yellow, paler in the rays, and 
deeper in the diſk. The ſeeds which follow theſe are 
winged with down. The cup in which each flower 
ſtands, is formed of a ſingle piece, cut into deep ſegments 
at the top : theſe are twelve, and they are narrow and 
pointed. The flower is compoſed of two ſorts of floſ- 
cules : thoſe in the center of the diſk are the moſt perfect; 
they are tubular, and nipped into five ſegments at the 
edges, and in each of theſe ſtand five 8 with 
coaleſcent buttons. 
The root of the third ſpecies is long, white, tender, 
and hung with many fibres. The ſtalks are numerous. 


The colour of theſe is brown toward the ground, and 
green upwards, . The leaves cover theſe irregularly : 


they 


s 
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they have long foot-ſtalks, hollow on the upper ſide, | 


rounded below, and of a pale green colour. The leaves 
are rounded on the outet edge, but hollowed to receive 
the ſtalk ; they are ſharply indented on the edges, and 
their colour is a pale green but lively, and ofteh the 
ribs are reddiſh. The | Send cloath the tops of all the 
ſtalks in large tufts, reſembling umbells, of a looſe 
compoſition, each flower being large, and placed on a 
long foot-ſtalk. Theſe are of the compoſite, radiated 
kind, but the rays are few: theſe are of a pale, and the 
diſk is of a deeper yellow. The cup is formed of a 
ſingle piece, rounded at the bottom, and divided at the 
edge into about eight oblong ſegments, The flower 
conſiſts of a diſk, formed of a multitude of tubular floſ- 
cules, and ſurrounded by about eight female or ligulated 
floſcules at the edge, The tubular floſcules are very 
ſhort, and they are divided into five ſegments at the rim: 
in theſe are placed five filaments with coaleſcent buttons. 
The female floſcules are flat, oblong, and naturally, 
when ripe, turn back: theſe have no filaments, but 
from the rudiment of the ſeed there riſes a ſingle ſtyle 
with a large ſtigma, which is divided into two'parts, 
and nes ekward. : 

The root of the fourth ſpecies is reddiſh, divided, 
hung with innumerable fibres, and ſpreading. The 
main ſtem is thick, woody, and covered with a pale 
brown bark. The branches are pale, and the young 
ſhoots green. The leaves are numerous and placed ir- 
en : they are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and 
of a Uh green, a little aufe and of a firm ſubſtance. 
The flowers are numerous and yellow : they ſtand in ir- 
regular broad tufts at the extremities of the branches, 
and are of the compoſite, radiated kind, The cup is 
compoſed of one piece, hollow at the baſe, and divided 
into five ſegments at the rim, The diſk of the flower is 
- compoſed of tubular floſcules : theſe are ſhort and divided 
at the rim into five ſegments, and in each there are five 
ſhort filaments with convergent buttons. The rays are 
about eight, they are female flowers: their form is long 
and Janceolate, and they are cut into three parts at the 
end ; they have at their baſe only the rudiment of a ſeed, 
with a fingle ſtyle terminated by a large ſplit head, "The 
ſeeds ſtand naked in the cup, and mey are only a ſingle 
ſeries, for the female flowers alone bring any to per- 
fection. | | 
| Culture of the OrHoN NA. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds the end 
of February, upon a moderate hot-bed ; and when they 
are large enough they muſt be planted ſingly in pots of a 
moderate ſize, filled with the following compoſt. 

Take up a barrow of rich black mould from under 
the turf in a meadow, put to this a buſhel of coarſe ſand, 
a buſhel of pond- mud, and a peck of rotted cow-dung. 
After they are planted in this compoſt they muſt be 
brought into a warm part of the garden, and ſet in the 
open air till the approach of autumn, and then remoyed 
into the green-houſe. If they are taken thence into the 
ſtove about the middle of October, they will be brought 
to flower in great perfection. 
The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds ſown in pots 
filled with ſome of the following compoſt, 

Mix a barrow of meadow earth, half a barrow of 
pond-mud and a buſhel of ſand. Let the pots be ſet up 
to the rim in a bark-bed; and when the young plants 
riſe, let all except three or four be pulled up. Let theſe, 
by frequent waterings, be brought to a height fit for 
tranſplanting ; they muſt then be placed each into a ſe- 
parate pot; and again ſet in the bark-bed till rooted. 
Then let them by degrees be inured to the air. a. 
may then be ſet out in ſummer, among the green-houſe 
plants, and in autumn taken into ſhelter with them. 

The third ſpecies is a biennial plant, and muſt be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which may be eaſily had from the 


ape. | | 

Let a compoſt be made for their reception thus: 

Mix two buſhels of rich black mould from under the 
turf in a meadow, and one buſhel of pond-mud ; add 


two pecks of mellow earth from under a wood- pile; and 


when all are thus well blended together, fill a couple of 


„ 
| garden-pots with it. Scatter the ſeeds carefully over the 
ſurface, and ſift over them a very thin covering ef the 
ſame mould. Set theſe pots up to the rim in a bark- bed, 
and give them once in three days a gentle watering. 
When the plants come up, take up the weakeſt where 
oy grow too cloſe, and leave one ſtrong plant in the 
middle of each pot ; this is never to be tranſplanted : 
but three or four may for the preſent, be left at due diſ-. 
tances in each pot, to be removed afterwards, As theſe 
riſe in height, let them have air in the middle of the day ; 
and water once in two or three days. About the fifth 
week from their firſt appearance, let a couple of the beſt 
of theſe be planted in middle-ſized- pots, and the others 
in very ſmall ones, leaving only the ſingle plants in- 
tended in the original pots. Theſe new planted ones 
muſt be ſet up to the rim of the pots in the bark-bed, and 
ſhaded and watered till they have taken root : after this, 
they are by degrees to be inured to the air; and at the 
approach of cold weather, placed in the green-houſe. 
Early the following ſpring, let thoſe in the mall pots be 


| carefully ſhook out, and planted in different warm and 


ſheltered ſpots in the open ground; and of the others 
let ſome be tied up to ſticks, thruſt into the pots for that 
purpoſe ; and others left to fall and hang their own way 
| over their edges. They will all flower the ſucceeding 
autumn; and, with good management, through the 
whole winter. | | 
The fourth ſpecies may be propagated, and managed 
in the ſame manner as the third, © , 
OX-EYE, Bupthalmum, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the ſjngeneſia polygamia ſuperflua, and 
of which there are ſeven ſpecies. 1. Ox-eye with ſpear- 
ſhaped oppoſite leaves, and foot-ftalks with two teeth. 
2. Ox-eye with acute leafy cups, alternate branches, 
and entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves embracing the ſtalks. 3. 
Ox-eye with blunt leafy cups growing cloſe to the ſides 
of the ſtalks, and oblong blunt leaves. 4. Ox-eye with 
blunt leafy cups upon foot ſtalks, alternate branches, 
and wedge-ſhaped leaves, 5. Ox-eye with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed, hairy leaves, and naked. 6. Ox-eye with ſmooth, 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and naked cups. 7. Ox- 
eye with leafy cups, heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, having 


t — veins, and the baſe on one fide ſhorter than the 
other, 


The firſt ſpecies is 
turally in Jamaica and | 

The ſecond ſpecies is an annual plant, and a native 
of Italy and Spain. 

The third ſpecies grows naturally in Crete and Por- 
tugal, and is alſo an annual plant, | 1 

he fourth ſpecies is a native of Sicily, and is a pe- 
rennial plant. | pans | 
The fifth and ſixth ſpecies are natives of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and are perennial plants. = 

The ſeventh ſpecies grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica, and is likewiſe a perennial plant. 

| Culture of the Ox Eve, | 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in July, in ſmall pots filled with light 
loamy earth, and plunged into a very gentle warmth, 
ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day, and mode- 
rately refreſhed with water. When the plants have ta- 
ken root, which will be in about ſix weeks, they muſt 
be Dex inured to bear the open air, and ſoon after 
planted each in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with ſome of 
the ſame earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have 
taken freſh root; after which let them be removed into 
ſhelter, and about the middle of October be taken into 
the green-houſe; and in ſummer placed abroad in a 
ſheltered ſituation, 

The ſecond and third ſpecies are propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in April on open borders, where the plants 
are deſigned to remain, and will require no other care 
but to be kept clear from weeds, and thinned to the diſ- 
tance of a foot and a half. | | 

The fourth ſpecies is eaſily propagated by lips durin 
the ſummer ſeaſon : if the cuttings are planted in a bed. 
of freſh loamy earth, and covered with a hand-glaſs, 


x perennial plant, and grows na- 
Virginia: | 


| 


ſhaded in the heat of the day, and frequently refreſhed 
Qqq of with 


PA 
with water, in about fix weeks they will have taken root, 
after which they may be managed as directed for the firſt 


ſpecies. 


The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſpecies are propagated 


by parting of the roots. The beſt time for tranſplant- 
ing ahd parting them is about the end of October. They 
are hardy plants, and will thrive in any ſituation, but 
ſhould” be removed every other year to prevent their 
ſpreading too far: 


KEXEKEENNNNEKKEKAEAKOENESR 
ALM-TREE, Palma, a genus of plants of which 
there are fourteen ſpecies. 1. Palm-tree, with winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are narrow, and terminated by 
ſpines ; or Date- tree. 2, Palm-tree with winged leaves, 
whoſe lobes are folded back, foot-ſtalks proceeding from 
the ſides of the branches, and a large angular fruit; 
commonly called Cocoa-nut. 3. Palm-tree with 
winged leaves, which are every way armed with black 
ſpines, bearing a larger fruit ; commonly called great 
Macaw-tree. 4. Palm-tree with winged leaves, whoſe 
lobes are folded back, and prickly. branches, whoſe 
thorns often come by pairs, and are black. 5. Palm- 
tree with winged leaves, an equal trunk, and a ſmaller 
fruit; commonly called the Cabbage-tree. 6. Palm- 
tree with winged leaves, a taper prickly. ſtalk, and a 
ſmaller fruit; called Prickly Pole. 7. Palm-tree with 
winged leaves, having narrow plain lobes, and prickly 
midribs; commonly called oily Palm-tree. 8, Palm- 
tree with hand-ſhaped winged leaves which are plaited, 
and ſcaly ſtalks ; called Palmetto, or Thatch. .g. Palm- 
tree with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are linearly ſpear- 
ſhaped, and prickly foot-ſtalks. 10. Palm-tree with 
winged branches, whoſe Jobes are rigid, alternate, and 
terminated by prickles. 11. Palm-tree with hand- 
ſhaped winged leaves, whoſe lobes are folded backward, 
and are hoary on their under ſide. 12. Palm-tree with 
a club-ſhaped fruit eontaining many ſeeds. 13. Palm- 
tree with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear ſhaped, 
plaited, and come out by pairs from one point, ſtanding 
thinly along the midrib. 14. Palm-tree with ſingle, 
entire, flaccid leaves; commonly called Dragon tree. 

For the deſcription, and manner of culture of the firſt 
ſpecies, ſee the article DATE- I REE. 

The ſecond ſpecies is the Cocoa-nut, The branches 
of this tree are winged like the Date-tree, but the ſmall 
leaves or lobes are three times as broad ; they open flat, 
their borders fold backward, and are of a lighter green 
than thoſe of the firſt fort. The whole branch is often 
twelve or fourteen feet long; the male flowers grow in 
different parts of the ſame tree, with the fruit proceed- 
ing fiom the trunk between the leaves ; the nuts grow- 
ing in very large cluſters, which are covered with a 
thick fibrous coat adhering cloſely to them. The nuts 
are large, oval, and have three holes in the ſhell at the 
top: the kernel is firm, white within, and the ſhell con- 
tains a quantity of pale juice, which is called the milk. 

The third ſpecies is the Macaw-tree, for which ſee 
the article Macaw- TREE. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of La Vera Cruz, It 
has winged leaves or branches. The ſmall leaves or 
lobes are narrow ; they ſpread open, are flat, and their 
edges fold backward ; their ends are blunt, and have no 
ſpines; the midrib is armed with long black ſpines, 
wich frequently come out by pairs from the ſame point. 
The flowers are placed between the leaves, and the fruit 

rows on the ſame plant as the male flowers. 

For the fifth ſpecies, ſee the article CABBACE-TREE. 

The ſixth ſpecies is a native of Jamaica, where it is 
called Prickly Pole, It riſes to the height of forty feet. 
The ſtem ſcldom exceeds ſix inches in diameter; it is 
cloſely armed with long thorns. The Jeaves are winged, 
armed with thorns, and placed circulariy on the top. 
The flowers grow in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 


| 


— 
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cocoa nut. The fruit is about the ſize of a large pea, it 
is flatted at the top, and covered with a red ſkin, .. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is called in the Weſt-Indies Oily 
Palm, The leaves of this tree are winged, the ſmall 
leaves or lobes are _ and narrow. The flowers grow 
from the top of the ſtem, the female ones are ſucceeded 
by berries ſhaped like an olive, but larger. 

The 15 ſpecies riſes with a ſlender ſtalk, which is 
naked and ſmooth, ten or twelve feet high ; at the top 
are many fan-ſhaped leaves placed circularly, and having 
foot-ſtalks two, and ſometimes three feet long, which 
are armed with a few ſtrong, green, crooked ſpines ; the 
lobes all meet in one centre, where they join the foot- 
ſtalk, and are connected together a third part of their 
length from their baſe : they are at firſt cloſely folded 
into plaits, but afterwards ſpread out like a fan; their 
ends often droop, and between the lobes hang long 
threads, The flowers and fruit grow from between the 
leaves, the latter is of the ſize and ſhape of a ſmall olive. 

The inhabitants of Jamaica, where this tree is a 
native, call it Palmetto-tree, or Thatch. hs 

The ninth ſpecies is a native of Malabar, It riſes 
with a ſtrait trunk about forty feet high. The ſtalks are 
terminated by an obtuſe cone, juſt below which the 
leaves are placed : thoſe on the large trees are eight or 
nine feet long, but thoſe of the ſmall plants ate much 
leſs. The bale of the foot- ſtalk, which partly embraces 
the trunk, is broad and three-cornered, and is armed on 
each ſide with ſhort ſpines to the place where the lobes or 
ſmall leaves begin, Theſe lobes are long, narrow, and 
entire, of a lucid or on their upper fide, ſtanding by 
pairs very cloſe along the mid-rib. The flowers and 
fruit are produced in large bunches at the foot-ſtalks 
of the leaves; the fruit is oval, about the ſize of a large 
plumb, and nearly of the ſame ſhape: the ſkin or coverin 
when 7 is of a bright red, under which is a har 
brown ſhell, which incloſes a white nut. 

The tenth ſpecies is a native of St. Helena. The 
leaves are ten feet long; the mid-rib or foot-ſtalk is 


broad, and flat on the under fide, but riſes with a ſharp 


ridge on the upper; the ſmall leaves or lobes are ranged 
alternately on the ſides : theſe are from two feet and a 
half to nine or ten inches long, the longeſt being at 
bottom, decreaſing gradually to the top; they are ſtiff, 
fold inward, end in a ſharp thorn, and are of a dark 
green, 1 

The eleventh ſpecies grows naturally on the mountains 
near Panama. The leaves ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, 
which are broad at the top, and have a ſharp ridge or 
angle underneath, The lobes are placed circularly, 
meeting in a point at their baſe, where they join the 
foot-ſtalk : they are divided to the bottom, are two feet 
long, three inches broad in the middle, and fold back- 
ward; they are of a deep green on their upper ſide, and 
of a ruſſet colour on their under at firſt, but afterwards 
become white. 

The twelfth ſpecies is a native of America. It has a 
thick ſtem, which ſeldom riſes maze than two feet high, 
The leaves grow round the upper part of the ſtem, 
ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, which are a foot and a half 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle, drawing 
to a point at both ends; they are ſmooth, iff, entire, 
and of a pale green, The fruit riſes up from the ſide of 
the ſtem, upan a ſhort, thick foot-ſtalk, it is ſhaped 
like a club, and has many ſeparate cells, which contains 
a number of red feeds, | | 

The thirteenth ſpecies is a native of the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies. It riſes with a very tall naked trunk : at the top 
ſtand long-winged branches or leaves, whoſe lobes are 
ſpear-ſhaped and plaited. The flowers grow in long 
bunches between the leaves, The fruit, which is about 
the ſize of a middling plumb, is collected into large 
bunches. | | YN, 

For the fourteenth ſpecies, ſee the article DRaGon- 
TREE, | 
Culture of the PALM-TREE. 

All the ſpecies of Palm are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the manner directed for the Date-tree, 


See the article DATE-TREKE, | 
| The 
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The culture. is alſo much the ſame, only obſerve that 
-ſuch of them as are natives of very warm countries will 
require to be kept in a warmer air. The ſecond, fourth, 
ſeventh, eighth, twelfth, and thirteenth ſorts, muſt be 
kept conſtantly in the bark- bed of the ſtove. We. 
The ſixth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh ſpecies may be 
kept in a dry ſtove in the winter, in a moderate tempe- 
rature of heat, and in the hotteſt part of ſummer they 
may be expoſed to the open air in a warm, ſheltered 
ſituation. Theſe. plants ſhould have but little water 
during the winter ſeaſon, and in the ſummer they muſt 
not be often watered unleſs the ſeaſon is very dry. As 
they increaſe in ſize they muſt be ſhifted annually into 
larger pots, taking great care in the removing them not 
to cut their — The earth in which they 
a planted ſhould be light, that the moiſture may eaſily 
als On. % £64:31 111 a 
" For the management of the firſt, third, fifth, and 
fourteenth: ſpecies. See the articles NATE-TREE, Ma- 
CAW-TREE, CABBAGE-TREE, and DRAGON-TREE. 
PANICLE, a. ſtalk diffuſed into ſeveral pedicles, or 
foot - ſtalks, ſuſtaining the flowers or fruits, as in 


oats, &c. 5 |S (11001008 $0307 2£ N 
. PANSIES, or HEART'S-EASE.. See the article 
HzARTS-EASE., hs hs! © ag | 
PAPAW-TREE, Carica, a gran of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the divecig'@ecandria, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Papaw-tree, with the 
vom of the leaves ſinuated. 2. Papaw-tree, with the 


— on 


obes of the, leaves entice... om wii] 5, 

The firſt ſpecies. is à native of the Indies, and the 
ſecond; of Surinam. n 
Culture f the Payaw-TRie., , _ 

Theſe ſpecies are both propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be . procured. from the places in which they 
naturally grow. Theſe ſhould: be ſown on a hot-bed 
early in the ſpring, / and when the plants are near two 
inches high, they [ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled, with a light loamy earth, and 


© 


plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, carefully ſhading | 


them from the ſun, till they have taken root; after 
which they may be treated in the manner of other 
bene en apo; 42 1, 
They ſhould have very little water, and care ſhould 
be taken when the, plants are ſhifted from ſmall pots into 
larger ones, to preſerve the whole ball of earth to their 
roots. As the plants advance in growth they will require 
larger pots, and when they are too tall to remain under 
frames, they muſt be placed in the tan- bed of the bark- 
ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain. In winter 
they hows have very little water, and the waterings in 
ſummer ſhould be, gentle and often repeated: by this 
management the plants will, in about three years, pro- 
duce their flowers and fruit in great perfection. 

As they grow to eighteen or twenty feet in height, the 
ſtove muſt be ſo contrived as to receive them. 
_ PAPILIONACEOUS, an appellation given to the 
flowers of certain plants, from their reſembling the 
figure of a butterfly; they conſiſt of four petals, whereof 
that which covers. the others is called the vexillum, or the 
ſtandard,; the two petals placed on each fide are called 
the alæ, or the wings; and the loweſt petal is termed the 
carina, or keel, which is a concave petal or ſegment, 
reſembling the loweſt part; of a boat ; the keel is ſome- 
times entire, and ſometimes it conſiſts of two petals or 
ſegments, adheripg pretty cloſely together. 

PAPPOSE, an appellation applied to ſuch feeds as are 
covered with a down, which adheres to the upper part 


of the ſeed, and is of uſe to ſpread them when ripe, by 


ſuſtaining them in the air, ſo that they may be conveyed 
to a great diſtance, The word is derived from 

PAPPUS, which fignifies the down that grows on 
certain ſeeds, - See the laſt article. , | 

PARASITICAL PLANTS, ſuch as are produced 
out of the trunk or branches of other plants, from 
whence they receive their nouriſhment, and will not 
grow upon the ground, | 


PARK LEAVES, a ſpecies of St. Johnſwort, See 


the article ST. JoHnNswoRT, 


, 


is only one ſpecies, | 


ta od: MG VEE 
PARKINSONIA, a genus of plants, of which thers 
a This tree riſes to the height of twenty feet, and bears 
long, ſlender bunches of yellow flowers, which perfume 
the air to a conſiderable diſtance, with a moſt agreeable 
ſweet ſcent. | 8 
| Culture of the PARKINSONIA. 1 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the ſpring in ſmall pots filled with light freſh earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark ; in about 
three weeks or a month the plants will come up, when 
they ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and frequently 
refreſhed with water. In a little time they will be. fit to 
tranſplant; which ſhould be done very carefully, ſo as 
not to injure their roots. They muſt be each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light freſh earth, 
and plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to ſtir 
up the tan; and if it has loſt its heat, there Boule be 
ſome freſh tan added to renew it again. The plants 
muſt be ſhaded from the heat of the ſun till they have 


taken new root, after which they ſhould have freſh air 


admitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon. By the beginning of July the plants will 
have filled the pots with their roots, when they ſhould 
be ſhifted into pots a little larger than the former, and 
plunged again into the bark · bed. As ſoon as they have 
taken freſh root, they ſhould by degrees be inured to the 
open air; and in September they muſt be removed into 
the dry ſtove; and placed on ſhelves at the greateſt 
diſtance from the fire, when they will retain their leaves 
JJ oP Hoo iagts at pet ins | 

PARSLEY, Apium, a genus of plants, ranged by 

innæus among the pentandria digynia of which there 
are four ſpecies. 1. The common Parfley. 2. The 
curled Parſley; 3. The large-rogted Parſtey, 4. 
Smallage, or water Parſley, 

Culture of the PARSLey, | 1 

All theſe ſpecies require the ſame culture. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown early ih the ſpring in drills, by the 
borders in the kitchen- garden. When the plants come 
up they muſt be kept clean from weeds. 

If the roots of the Parſley are deſigned for medicinal 
uſes, the ſeeds muſt be ſown thin; and when the plants 
are come up they muſt be hoed out ſingly, as is practiſed 
for carrots, onions, &c. and kept clean from 'weeds. 
The roots will be fit for uſe by July or Auguſt. 

Macedonian PARSLEY, Bubon, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria digynia, and of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1. Macedonian Parſley, 
with oval, rhomboid, crenated leaves, and a great man 
umbels. 2, Macedonian Parſley, with ſmooth, — 
rhomboid leaves, and a few umbels. 3. Macedonian 
Parſley, with ſmooth leaves, the lower ones rhomboid 
and ſawed, and the upper ones winged, and indented 
in three parts. 4. Macedonian Parſley, with narrow 
leaves. | 

The firſt ſpecies is a biennial plant, and a native of 
Macedonia, The, ſecond and third ſpecies are ſhrubby 
plants, and natives of Ethiopia, but are ſeldom cultivated 
in gardens. The fourth ſpecies is a perennial plant, and 
grows naturally in Sicily. 

CLulture of the Macedonian PARs LEV. 

The firſt and fourth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in April on a bed of light ſandy 
earth, When the plants come up they muſt be kept 
weeded, and about the beginning of October carefully 
tranſplanted into a warm border. | 

PARSNEP, Pa/tinica, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the pentandria digynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Parſnep, with ſingle- 
winged leaves; or the garden Parſnep. 2. Parſnep, 
with decompounded leaves. | | 

| Culture of the PARsNep. = 
It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in February or 
March, in a rich mellow foil, which muſt be dug deep 


that the roots may be able to run into the ground 


without hindrance, | | 
It is a common practice at the time of ſowing Parſneps 
to ſow carrots upon the ſame ground, and if the carrots 
aro 
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are deſigned to be drawn young there is no harm in it. 
The Parſneps, when oy are grown up a little, muſt 
be thinned to a foot diſtance, and carefully kept clear 
of weeds, They are beſt taſted juſt at the Kaſon when 
the leaves are decayed; and ſuch as are deſirous to eat 
them in ſpring, ſhould have them taken up in autumn, 
and preſerved in ſand. | 

When the ſeeds are to be ſaved, ſome very ſtrong and 
fine plants ſhould be left at four feet diſtance, and 
towards the end of Auguſt, or in the beginning of Sep- 
tember the ſeeds will be ripe : they muſt then be care- 
fully gathered, and dried on a coarſe cloth. They 
ſhould always be ſown the ſpring following, for'they do 
not keep well. 


Cow PARSNEP, Sphondylium, a genus of plants, of 


which there are five ſpecies. 1. Common hairy Cow 
Parſnep. 2. Hairy Cow Parſnep, with narrow leaves. 
3. Great Cow Parſnep. 4. Small Alpine Cow Parſnep. 
5. Smooth Alpine Cow Parſnep. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are natives of this country, 
The third grows naturally in the Levant and Siberia. 
The fourth ſort is a native of the Alps, and the fifth 
grows naturally on the Alps and Appennines, 

Culture of the Cow PARSNEP, Te, 

Theſe ſpecies are all propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, in drills at three feet diſtance, 
here the plants are to remain. In the ſpring, when the 
plants appear, they ſhould be thinned ſoas to leave them 
eighteen inches aſunder in the rows, after which they 
will require no farther care than to be kept clear from 
weeds, The ſecond year they will produce flowers and 
ſeeds, after which Y bers roots will die. *I heir ſeeds 
ſhould never be permitted to ſcatter, for it would ſoon 
render them very troubleſome weeds, 

Prickly PARSNEP, a genus of plants, of which there 

are only two ſpecies. 1. Prickly Parſnep, with aw]- 
ſhaped leaves, which are entire, having thorns, 2. 
Prickly Parſnep, with cut leaves without thorns, _ 
' Theſe plants grow naturally on the borders of the 
Mediterranean fea, The leaves of the firſt ſpecies ter- 
minate in two or three ſharp thorns, and the flowers of 
the ſecond have a ſhort prickly involucrum. 

| Culture of the Prickly PARSNEP, 

Theſe plants are propagated by their creeping roots ; 
the beſt time to tranſplant them is the beginning of 
March, a little before they ſhoot. The roots ſhould be 
planted in a gravelly or ſandy ſoil, and in a warm ſitu- 
ation, or they will require covering in the winter to 
prevent the froſt from deſtroying them, 

Mater PARSNEP, Sium, a genus of plants, of which 
there are eight ſpecies, but one of theſe only is cultivated 
in gardens ; viz. Water Parſnep, with winged, lower 
leaves, and thoſe under the flowers trifoliate, commonly 
called the Siſarum or Skirret. | 

This plant is a native of China and has a perennial 
root. 255A | 

Culture of the Water PARSNEP.. 

It may be propagated either by ſowing the ſeeds, or 
by planting the flips and off-ſets, but the firſt is much the 
beſt method. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a moiſt, 
rich ſoil, in the beginning of February, In April the 
young plants will come up, when they mult be cleared 
of weeds and hoed up to three inches aſunder; and 
about a month after they muſt be thinned a ſecond time, 
leaving them at fix inches diſtance, After this they 
mult be carefully kept clear from weeds, and when their 
leaves are decayed, they ſhould be taken up for uſe; but 
this ſhould only be done as 27 are wanted, for they 

ſpoil with lying out of the ground. | | 

The leaves decay in October, and from that time till 
the middle of March the roots are in ſeaſon, after which 
time they become good for little, 

PARTERRE, a level diviſion of ground, which for 
*the moſt part faces the ſouth and beſt front of the houſe, 
and is generally furniſhed with greens, flowers, &c. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Parterres, as plain graſs with 


any other country, by reaſon of the excellency of our 


| 


| 
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turf, and that decency and unaffected ſimplicity that it 
affords to the eye of the ſpectator. Other Parterres are 


cut into ſhell and ſcroll work, with ſand alleys between 


them; which ſort of Parterres are eſteemed fineſt. in 
France. | 


As to the general proportion of Parterres; an oblong, 
or long-ſquare, is eſteemed the beſt : therefore, a Par- 
terre ſhould not be leſs than twice as long as it is broard, 
twice and a half is accounted a very good proportions 
and it is very rare that three times 1s exceeded; As to 
the breadth of a Parterre, it is to take its dimenſion 
from the breadth of the front of the houſe; if the front 
of the houſe is one hundred feet long, the breadth of the 
Parterre ſhould be one hundred and fifty feet; and if the 
front of the houſe be two hundred feet, the Parterre 
ſhould be fifty feet broader: but where the front exceeds 
the breadth of this Parterre, it will be a good proportion 
to make the Parterre of the ſame dimenſions with the front. 

There ſhould be a terrace-walk on each fide of the 
Parterre, for an elevation proper for view ; and therefore, 
there ſhould never be the flat of a Parterre between 
terrace-walk and terrace-walk, above three hundred 
feet; nor can it be well made leſs than one hundred 
and forty, As to the adorning and furniſhing theſe 
Parterres, whether it be plain or with embroidery, that 
depends much upon the form of them, and therefore 
muſt be left to the judgment and fancy of the deſigner. 

PASQUE-FLOWER: See the article >, ue- 
FLowrx. . | | 

PASSION-FLOWER, - Paſſflora, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the gynandria pentandria, and 


of which there are no Teſs than twenty-four ſpecies, a 


particular deſcription of all theſe would be needleſs, as 
they bear a great reſemblance to each other, we ſhall 
therefore only mention one of the moſt beautiful, which 
is the Laurel-leaved Paſſion-flower. It is a native of 
South-America. The ſtem is weak and unable to ſup- 
port itſelf; but it will riſe to the height of the talleſt 
trees; its main trunk winding round them, and its in- 
numerable branches ſpreading over their broad tops, an 

covering their whole extent with flowers and fruit. The 
trunk is covered with a rough grey bark. The tender 
ſtalks are green, and there riſe yellow tendrils with the 
leaves. The leaves are very large, oblong, broad; 
ſmooth, pointed at the ends, waved at the edges, and 
of a fine green. The flowers riſe with the leaves and 
tendrils, uſually one leaf, one flower, and one tendril 
together; and for two months of autumn they are ex- 
tremely numerous. The flower is placed in a large cup, 
compoſed of five coloured leaves, which are large, long, 
and pointed. The body of the flower is formed of ſeve- 
ral very broad and long petals, which naturally ſpread 
out, and afterwards fall backward : theſe are of a per- 
fect ſnowy whiteneſs : within them is placed the necta- 


rium forming a triple coronet. The outer circle of theſe 


three is large, and compoſed of long, lender, twiſted 
filaments, and is of a celeſtial blue: this ſtands within 
the circle of the petals, and ſurrounds. the ſtyle. The 
others are ſhorter, ſmaller, and paler coloured. The 
filaments riſe within the inner coronet of the nectarium, 
and are five in number. They are fixed at the baſe of 
the rudiment of the fruit, and to the ſtyle, which is 
there of a column or form, and they ſpread outwards as 
they riſe in height. They are ſlender, and of an orange- 
ſcarlet, The buttons that lie on theſe are oblong and 


obtuſe. - From the parts where the filaments are inſerted, 


the body of the ſtyle riſes upright, columnar and ſtrait ; 
and at its top from an oval bud, which is the rudiment 
of the fruit, there ſpread three diviſions, which are 
largeſt towards the extremity, and are there crowned 
each with a kind of head, The fruit follows fingly each 
flower, and is of the ſhape and ſize of an orange, and of 
a gold yellow. | | | 
There are thre: common kinds of this flower, which 
are the ſorts chiefly cultivated in all our gardens; they 
are very hardy, and bear all the ſeverities of our climate 
as if natives of it; for though the tender branches, and 
ſometimes the main ſtem are deſtroyed in very ſevere 
winters, yet it always ſhoots up again from the root. 
Culture 
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Culture of the PAssioN- FLOWER. 
The Laurel-leaved Paſſion-flower is propagated by 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a good hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and when the plants are fit to be removed, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot filled with good 
kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a bed of tanners 
bark; obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root, after which they muſt be treated like 
other tender plants from the ſame climate, 

When they are too high to remain any longer under 
the glaſſes, they ſhould be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in the ſtove, near the back; and at times give 
them a little water. Let them be led to climb, by 
placing ſticks in an oblique direction, and leaning back- 
wards. From time to time let any decayed leaves that 
are ſeen on them be picked off, and take care to train 
them to the wall, where their lowers will make a moſt 
beautiful appearance; | 

It may alſo be 1 by cuttings, and by laying 
down the branches, but the plants will never be ſo fine 
as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, 

The ſame method of culture is proper for all the ſpe- 


cies of this plant, which require the heat of the ſtove to 


preſerve them, 

The other three ſpecies, already menti „Ae pro- 
pagated by laying down their branches, which in one 
year's time will take good root, and may be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain. 

The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is the latter end 
of March or the beginning of April : they ſhould be 
planted againſt a wall, or other building, which faces 
the ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-weſt; or elſe mixed among the 


flowering ſhrubs in quarters of large gardens ; in this 


caſe they muſt be trained up to poles fixed in the earth 
for that purpoſe, and thus will flower well, and appear 
extremely beautiful]. 


The beſt time for pruning them is in the ſpring, and 


it is a good cuſtom to lay ſome mulch a foot thick, at 


their roots, which will effectually preſerve them from 


the ſeverity of the winter, and is neceſſary when they are 
planted in the open quarters, and have not the defence 
of a wall behind them. The manner of pruning is to 
cut off entirely all the weak ſhoots, and ſhorten the 
ſtrong ones to about three feet in length ; when oy are 
planted againſt high buildings, they may be Jeft ſome- 
thing longer than this, to fill up the wall; but this is 
not very neceſſary, for — are quick growing plants, 
and in open quarters they ſhould always be pruned much 
ſhorter than this, to bring their flowers nearer the 
ground. | 

PEA, Piſum, a genus of planfs ranged by Linnzus 
among the diadelphia decandria, and of which there are 
four ſpecies. 1. Pea with the lower ſtipulz, roundiſh 
and indented, with taper foot-ſtalks, and many flowers 
on a foot-ſtalk, or the common Garden Pea, 2. Pea 
with trifoliate foot-ſtalks, indented ſtipulæ, and one 
flower on a foot-ſtalk. 3. Pea with foot-ſtalks plain 
on their upper fide, an angular ſtalk, arrow-like ſti- 
pulz, and foot-ſtalks having many flowers. 4. Pea 
with membranaceous, running foot-ſtalks, having two 
leaves, and one flower on a foot-ſta]k. 

There are a great variety of the firſt ſpecies now cul- 


tivated in this country, which are diſtinguiſhed by dif- | 


ferent names. The ſecond ſpecies grows wild amon 

the corn in ſeveral parts of Europe, and like the firſt is 

an annual plant. The third ſpecies is a perennial plant, 

and grows wild near the ſea, in ſeveral parts in the north 

parts of Europe. The fourth ſpecies is an annual plant, 

and grows naturally among the corn in Crete and Italy. 
Culture of the PEA. 

The method of raiſing early Peas is to ſow them under 
warm hedges or walls about the middle of October, 
When the plants are come up, their ſtalks are to be 
kept earthed up, and thus they are to-remain till the be- 
ginning of February, covering them againſt the ſevere 
troſt with peas-haulm or other light covering. In Ja- 
nuary or February a moderate hot-bed muſt be made : 
the dung ſhould be Jaid about two feet thick, and care- 
fully beat down, and covered about fix inches deep with 


— 


which there are three ſpecies. 
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light freſh earth. When the frames have been ſect on 
about four days, the plants ſhould be tranſplanted to the 
bed, and ſet in rows at about a foot diſtance, and two 
inches one from another in the rows. They muſt be 
watered and ſhaded till they have taken root, after which 
they ſhould have as much Lee air as poſſible; and when 
they begin to fruit they muſt be watered more frequently, 
which will be a means of their producing a gteater quan- 
tity of fruit, 

The common Dwarf-pea is the ſort always uſed on this 
occaſion, as all the reſt ramble too much in their ſtalks. 

The firſt fort of Pea, which ſhould be ſown to ſucceed 
thoſe on the hot-beds, is the hot-ſpur, of which the 
gardeners diſtinguiſh three or four ſorts, which differ 
very little from each other; but that called the Golden 
Hotſpur, is uſually preferred to the reſt, 
| Theſe ſhould be ſown on watm borders in October, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe intended for the hot-bed, 
and treated exactly the ſame : but in ſpring theſe are 
ſubject to be ſpoiled by lugs and other vermin ; the beſt 
method of deſtroying which, is to ſlake a little lime, and 
throw over the earth among the plants. 

Leſt this crop ſhould miſcarry by the ſeverity of the 
weather, it is always proper to ſow two others after it, 
at the diſtance of a fortnight each; after which there 
ſhould be none ſown till the end of January, and after 
that time two other crops ſhould be ſown at the begin- 
ning and end of February. 

To ſucceed theſe, which will ſupply the table with 
early Peas, the Spaniſh Moratto, which is a large Pea, 
and a very plentiful bearer, ſhould be ſown in rows on 
a clear plat of ground; the rows ſhould be two feet and 
a half diſtant, and the Peas dropped at an inch or two 
aſunder ; theſe muſt be all covered very carefully with 


earth, two inches deep, and the rooks, mice, and other 


vermin, prevented from getting at them, A fortnight 
after this, ſome other ſpat ſhould be ſown with this or 
ſome other large Pea; the ſame ſhould. be continued 
_ fortnight till the beginning of June. | 

eart PEA, Cardioſpermum, a genus of plants of 
I. Heart Pea with a 
ſmall leaf and fruit. 2. Heart Pea with a large leaf and 
fruit. 3. Hairy Heart Pea with leaves divided by fives, 
and thoſe divided again into three parts, which are 
bluntly cut, and have ſhort foot. ſtalks, 


Theſe plants grow naturally in both Indies, where 


they climb upon whatever ſhrubs are near them, and 

there they riſe to the height of eight or ten feet, but in 

England they ſeldom riſe above half fo high; they ſend 

out many fide-branches which ſpread to a conſiderable 

diſtance every way. They are annual, and periſh ſoon 

after they have perſeCted their ſeeds. | 
Culture of the Heart PEA. 

All the three ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when 
the plants are two inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
where they muſt be carefully ſhaded till they have taken 
root, after which they muſt have a large ſhare of freſh 
air admitted to them every day, to prevent their being 
drawn up weak: in a little time after they may be re- 
moved into a glaſs-caſe, where they may have room to 
grow, and be ſcreened from the cold of the nights, but 
in warm weather they will require a large ſhare of air: 
They will flower in July, and their ſeeds will ripen in 
autumn. 


Stweet-ſcented PEA, a ſpecies of Chickling Vetch. See 
the article CHICKLING VETCH. 

Everlaſting PEA, another ſpecies of Chickling Vetch: 
- Winged PEA, a ſpecies of Lotus. See the article 

OTUS. 


PEACH-TREE, Perſica, a ſpecies of Amygdalus, or 


Almond-tree. | | 
The curious in fruits diſtinguiſh forty different varie- 


ties of peaches, but many of them ſeem very trifling diſ- 
tinctions. The fineneſs of this fruit, in general, de- 


pends on the firmneſs of the pulp, the delicacy of the 
flavour, and the thinneſs of the ſkin. A good peach 
ſhould be of a fine deep red next the ſun, and of a pale 


Rr whitiſh 
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whitiſh hue next the wall; the pulp ſhould be of a yel- 
lowiſh caſt, and very juicy, and the ſtone ſhould be 
ſmall, though the fruit in general be large. 
Culture of the PEACH-T REF. 
The varieties of the peach are 1 like thoſe of 


the finer flowers, by ſowing the ſeeds, and though many, 
raiſed this way, will be of little value, as is alſo the caſe 
in flowers, yet probably among a parcel of ſtones ſaved 
from the finer kinds of peaches, there would be ſome 
new kinds produced; which as they were raiſed here, 
would be 29 kept up in their perfection; which is not 
to be expected of thoſe brought from other countries. 

The beſt method of ſaving the ſtones, is to let ſome 
of the fineſt peaches of the beſt kinds hang till they drop 
off themſelves from the tree; and then the ſtones ſhould 
be immediately planted on a bed of light rich earth, ſet- 
ting them four inches deep in the earth, and about ſix 
inches aſunder. The beds ſhould be covered, to preſerve 
them in the winter; and in ſpring when the trees come 
ups they muſt be cleared of weeds, and well watered. 

he next ſpring they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
Planted in the nurſery, at greater diſtances ; and after 
two or three years ſtanding here, they may be removed 
to the places where they are to remain ; or they may, at 
that time when the condition of their fruit is known, be 
grafted on other ſtocks, which is the common way now 
uſed to propagate theſe trees. In order to this, ſome 

ſtocks ſhould be provided, which ſhould be of the 
muſcle, or white pe«r-plum. When theſe ſtocks are 
two or three years old, they will be ſtrong enough to 
bud ; and the common ſeaſon for doing this is about 
midſummer. The buds ſhould be choſen from a healthy 
tree, which produces a great deal of fruit: they muſt be 
taken from the trees cither in a cloudy day, or elſe in the 
morning or evening, when the ſun has not much power : 
they ſhould be then inoculated on the ſtocks as ſoon as 
volle and the ſtocks treated with the uſual care after- 
Wards. 

When theſe are to be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, the moſt proper ſoil for them is, a light rich 
paſture land, taken up with the turf, and rotted toge- 
ther before it is to be uſed. The borders made with this 
| Cannot be too wide, and ought to be raiſed five or ſix 
inches above the level of the ground, and more if the 
ſoil is moiſt.” They muſt be tranſplanted in autumn, as 
ſoon as the leaves are fallen off; and ſhould never be ſet 
at leſs than fourteen feet diſtance from one another. The 
heads of the trees are then to be raiſed up againſt the 
walls, to keep the roots from being moved by the wind; 
and they ſhould be watered at times with a noſe on the 
watering-pot, and the water ſprinkled all over them. 

In the middle of May the new ſhoots are to be nailed 
to the wall, training them horizontally ; and the fore- 
Tight ſhoots muſt be rubbed of. In October the new 
branches ſhould be pruned, ſhortening them according 
to the ſtrength of the tree; if ſtrong, they may be left 
eight inches long ; if weak, they ſhould only be left five; 
and the ſame care is to be taken of them for the ſucceed- 
ing years, There are two general rules always to be 
obſerved in the pruning of peach and nectarine trees. 
Firſt, always take care to have enough bearing wood, 
and ſecondly not to lay in the branches too cloſe to one 
another. All peach-trees 2 their fruit from the 
young wood either of the ſame, or at moſt of the former 
year's ſhoot; for this reaſon the branches are to be fo 
pruned, as to encourage them to throw out new ſhoots 
in every part of the tree, This is the method of the 
ſummer pruning. 

The winter pruning is uſually done in February or 
March, but the beſt time is at Michaelmas, as ſoon as 
their leaves begin to fall ; and the wounds will then have 
time to heal before the ſevere froſts come on. 

In pruning theſe trees it ſhould alſo be obſerved, that 
it is beſt done under a wood bud, not a bloſſom bud; 
for if the ſhoot has not a leading bud where it is cut, it 
will commonly die down to one. 

In nailing the ſhoots to the wall, they ſhould be 
placed at as equal diſtances as poſſible, and ſo far apart 


— 
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that the leaves may have room; and they muſt always 
be trained as horizontally as poſſible, that the lower part 
of the tree may be well wooded, which it will not be if 
the branches are ſuffered to grow upright. 

PEAR-TREE, Hyrus, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linneus among the icoſandria pentagynia. | 

It is a native of Europe, and our gardens afford a 
great number of varieties of it from culture, of which we 

all only mention a few of the-beſt; viz. 1. The 
little Muſk-pear, which ripens in July. 2. The Jar- 
gonelle, this is one of the beſt ſummer-pears. 3. The 
Windſor-pear. 4. The Blanquette-pear. 5. The 
red Orange-pear. 6. The Royal-pear. 7. The 
Summer-boncretien. 8. The Rouſſellet. 9. The 
Princes-pear. 10. The Summer-bergamot. 141. The 
Autumn-bergamot. 12. The Brown-beurre, 13. The 
The 
green Sugar-pear. 16. La Marquiſe. 17. The Craſſan. 
18. The Colmar. 19. The Vert-longue. 20. The 
Virgoule. 21. The Winter-thorn. 22. The St. 


Germain. 23. The Winter-rouſſelet. 24. The Eaſter- 


bergamot. 25. The Hollands- bergamot. 26. The 
Winter- boncretien. 27. The Chaumontelle. (The 
following are baking-pears) 28. The Pound-pear, or 
Black-pear of Worceſter. 29. The winter Citron- pear. 
30. The Franc-real, 31. The double Flowering-pear, 
with many other ſorts, | 

Culture of the PEAR-TREE. 

They are all propagated by budding or grafting upon 
ſtocks of their own: kind (commonly called n 
or upon quince-ſtocks ; the latter are uſed for low walls, 
dwarfs, or eſpaliers; and eſpecially in wet lands, theſe 
ſtocks do effectually prevent the too great luxuriancy 
of the plant, and cauſe it to produce fruit much ſooner 
than on a pear-ſtock; but then, on the other hand, it 
has this evil attending it, that the tree is but ſhort-lived, 
and moſt of the forts of hard baking-pears are rendered 
ſtony and good for little: on the contrary, moſt melting 
ſoft Pears are greatly improved by being grafted on 
quince-ſtocks, particularly if the ſoil is of a moiſt ſtrong 
nature. | 

The beſt ſeaſon to prune Pear-trees is at the fall of the 
leaf, though it may be deferred till the ſpring, obſerving 
to cut out all luxuriant branches, which are known by 
the great diſtance of their buds, and to lay in no more 
wood than the roots may be reaſonably ſuppoſed capable 
of ſupplying with ſufficient juices, leaving them at a 
diſtance from each other, in proportion to the ſize of the 
fruit; ſuch ſorts whoſe fruit are ſmall may be allowed 
five or fix inches, but the larger ones muſt be not leſs 
than ſeven or eight inches aſunder, always remembering 
to train the branches horizontally as they are produced, 
without topping them, by which means there will be 
little occaſion for much pruning theſe trees; for it 
appears, that Pear-trees have their bearing-buds in three 
different ſtates, continually ſucceeding each other ; the 
blowing-buds of three years old diſcover themſelves at the 
fall of the leaf, which, whilſt the fruit preceding them 
was growing and ripening, they were preparing to 
ſucceed them the enſuing year: theſe buds are produced 
upon curſons or ſpurs, and are known by their being 
very full and larger than the others, in a ſeeming 
ſwelling impatient ſtate of breaking out into its beautiful 
dreſs of delightful bloom, which is enwrapped within 
it: the preparative buds of two years are of a ſharp conic 
figure, and red ruſſet colour, growing very near the 
fruitful buds before deſcribeJ : the junior buds of one 
year are very ſmall, but full above the bark, and always 
break out near the buds of two years growth : to which 
may be added, there is a continued ſucceſſion of buds in 
embryo, ad infinitum. ; | 

The diſtance Pear-trees ſhould be planted, either 
againſt walls or eſpaliers, ſhould not be leſs than thirty 
feet, for if they have not room to ſpread on each ſide, it 


will be impoſſible to preſerve them in good order, eſpe- 


cially thoſe on free ſtocks, for the more theſe trees are 
pruned the more they will ſhoot : many forts of Pears 
produce their bloſſom- buds at the extremity of the hoes 
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ſo that when they are ſhortened the fruit will be cut | 


away, which cannot be avoided where the trees have not 
room allowed in their firſt planting. 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting Pear-trees in a dry ſoil is 
at autumn, but if the land be moiſt the ſpring is to be 
preferred. * 

PEDICLE, that part of a ſtalk which immediately 
ſuſtains a leaf, a flower, or a fruit, and is commonly 
called a foot- ſtalk. 

PEDUNCLE, ſigniſies the foot- ſtalk of a flower only, 
as Pedicle does the foot- ſtalk of a leaf. 

Peduncles are called faſtigiate, when their lengths are 
ſo proportioned that the flowers which they ſupport form 
an even ſurface. | 

PELLITORY V Spain, a ſpecies of Chamomile, 
See the article CHAMOMILE, 

PENDULOUS FLOWERS, ſuch as hang down- 
ward. 

PENGUIN, or Wild PINE-APPLE. See the ar- 
ticle Wild PINE-APPLE. | 

PENNYROYAL, Pulegium, according to Linnæus 

a ſpecies of Mentha or Mint, but conſidered as a diſtinct 
genus by other botaniſts. | 
| Culture of the PENNYROYAL., 
It propagates itſelf very faſt by its trailing branches, 
Which emit roots at every joint, and ſtriking themſelves 
into the ground ſend forth new branches; ſo that no 
more is required in their culture, than to cut off any of 
theſe rooted branches, and plant them out in freſh beds, 
allowing them at leaſt a foot from plant to plant every 
Way. Theſe plants love a moiſt, ſtrong ſoil, 

PENTTAPETALOUS FLOWERS, ſuch as have 
Rye leaves. | 

PENTAPETES, a genus of plants which has no 
Engliſh name, ranged by Linnæus among the mona- 
delphia polyandria; there is only one ſpecies of it. 

his plant is a native of India, and grows with a 
pleaſing wildneſs to the height of two or three feet, 
The root is fibrous. The ſtalk is ribbed, and of a 

reyiſh green, freſher towards the top, and at the 
— often purpliſh : it is of a firm ſubſtance, and 
ſends out many branches. 'The leaves are numerous and 
placed irregularly ; their colour is a deep but ſhining 

reen, and their form very ſingular and handſome ; they 
are broadeſt at the baſe, long in proportion to their 
breadth, jagged deeply and irregularly at the edges, and 
nth tad to a very long and ſlender point. The flowers 
are very conſpicuous; they are large and of a moſt 
beautiful bright red : they riſe from the boſoms of the 
leaves on the upper part of the plant, and they have 
flender foot-ſtalks; each flower is compoſed of five 
large petals, and in its centre fifteen filaments : theſe in 
their lower part unite and form a tubular body, and at 
their tops are crowned with upright pointed antherz, 
Beſide theſe, which are the proper and perfect ſtamina, 
or filaments of the flower, there are five others, of a 
peculiar form: they are crooked, and riſe from the 
tubular body formed by the proper ſtamina, and ſtand 
regularly between threes of them. The ſtyle is ſingle, 
and its top or ſtigma thick. | 

This ſingular flower ſtands in a cup, formed of five 
| lender, rough, long leaves, which are woolly within; 
and it is ſucceeded by a hard and almoſt woody fruit, 
which holds in ſeveral cells a number of flat ſeeds, edged 
with membranes. | | 

+ Culture of the PENTAPETES. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
March upon a hot-bed ; and when the plants are fit to 


tranſplant, there ſhould be a new hot-bed prepared to | 


receive them, into which ſhould be plunged ſome ſmall 
pots filled with good kitchen- garden earth: in each of 
theſe let one plant be placed, and give them a little water 
to ſettle the earth to their. roots ; they muſt alſo be ſhaded 
from the ſun till they have taken new root, after which 
they ſhould be treated in. the ſame manner as other tender 
exotic plants. La 
When the plants are grown large enough to fill 
the pots with cheir roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 


larger, and plunged into another hot-bed, where they | 


— 
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may remain as long as they can ſtand under the glaſſes of 
the bed without being injured ; afterwards they mult be 
removed either into the ſtove or a glaſs-caſe, where they 
may be ſcreened from the cold, and in warm weather 
have plenty of freſh air admitted to them. W 

The plants will flower early in July, and there will 
be a ſucceſſion of them till the end of September, during 
which time they make an elegant appearance. The 
ſeeds ripen gradually after each other in the ſame ſuc- 
ceſſion as the flowers were produced, and they ſhould be 
gathered as ſoon as the capſules begin ta open at the 
top. | 1 

PEON or PIONY, Pæonia, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the polyandria digynia, and of 
which he diſtinguiſhes — one ſpecies, which has two 
varieties, called the Male Poole and the Female Peony, 
but other botaniſts enumerate ſix ſpecies of this plant. 

There are many varieties of this plant raiſed from 
culture, one of the mott common, though not leſs beau- 
tiful, among theſe, is the great Crimſon Peony, and 
one of the moſt rare is the dwarf Oriental Peony. 

Great Crimſon PEON N. The root of this plant is 
long and tuberous, brown on the outſide, pale within, 
and of an unpleaſing taſte, The leaves are large, and 
irregularly divided into a multitude of parts, which are 
oblong, uncut at the edges, obtuſe, and of a firm 
ſubſtance : of a full green on the upper ſide, and pale 
underneath, The main foot-ſtalks are of a pale green, 
and the branches which ſupport the diviſions, are often 
tinged with red. The ſtalk is round, green, thick, ir- 
regularly divided, and two feet and a half high; the 
leaves on this reſemble thoſe from the root, only they 
have fewer diviſions,” The flowers are numerous and 
extremely beautiful: their firſt appearance is in a vaſt 
oval bud, of a deep crimſon colour, placed in a ſmall 
cup formed of five unequal leaves, which are rounded, 
hollowed, and naturally turn back at the top and ſides ; 
this cup remains with the fruit. The bud by degrees, 
opening ſeveral ways, diſcloſes itſelf in form of a vaſt 
ſpecious double flower, compoſed of innumerable petals, 
all large, and beautifully ſtained with a deep crimſon, 
but of various ſize and ſhape. The outer petals, or 
thoſe which riſe immediately within the cup, are large 
and rounded, theſe are naturally five: the re& which 
fill the body of the flower are of irregular and uncertain 
form, ſome flatted and plain, others waved, curled, and 
indented at the top: ſome broad and ſhort, others longer 
and narrow: ſome hollow at the baſe only, others all 
the way : and not unfrequently there are ſome which 
mimick the ſhape of the leaves of the plant. The whole 
is ſtained when the flower is in its plain perfect ſtate, 
with an uniform deep crimſon ; but there are many vari- 
eties in this reſpect, ſome are pale, and ſome-are tinged 
with a deeper and a paler red, and with white. 

Culture of this PEONY, | 

The third week in Auguſt dig up a border two ſpades 
deep, in a place where there is a great deal of * 
and ſome moiſture; take ſome of the off-ſets from the 
root of a thriving plant, let them be large and furniſhed 
with good buds : plant four of theſe in the bed at a yard 
diſtance from one another, after which ſow on the Ce 
ſpot ſome ſeeds ſaved from a fine ſtrong plant; theſe will 
1 the 1 and when they are of a ſize 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be removed into a like ſituation 
and ſoil in the nurſery, and kept there till they flower. 
Some will have double flowers, the fineſt of which ſhould 
be kept to ſupply the place of the old roots. 

The off- ſets ſhould be taken from the parent root every 
year, to keep the old plants in their beauty; and as they 
will. be ſmall they ſhould be planted out into a nurſery 


bed till they are of a due bigneſs for flowering with 


ſtrength, and they muſt then be planted out in various 
parts of the garden, always obſerving to place them in 
the ſhade. | 

Dwarf Oriental PEONY. The root of this plant is 
tuberous and irregular, compoſed of numerous, oblong, 
fleſhy parts, connected by long fibres. The leaves are 
divided in an irregular manner into many ſegments, and 
theſe are of a firm ſubſtance: on the upper fide they are 


1 


of a deep blackiſh green, with white veins, tinged about 
the baſe with crimſon, and their under ſide is greyiſh, 
The ſtalk is purple at the baſe, of a pale green upwards, 
ſmooth, round, firm, upright, and ten inches high, 
uſually ſingle, and the ſupport of one flower only. I he 
leaves on it are rarely more than two: they are plated at 
diſtances, one near the ground, and the other not much 
below the flower; theſe reſemble thoſe from the root in 
colour and in ſubſtance : they are alſo divided at the 
edges with the ſame irregularity, and their veins tinged 
more deeply, The flowers are very large, their colour 
is ſometimes a pale, and at others a beautiful deep crimſon, 
but this often varies from culture, 
Culture of this PEONY: 
This plant is propagated cither by ſeeds, or by parting 
of the roots; but the firſt is the beſt method. For this 
purpoſe let a part of the garden be choſen in an open 


elevated ſpot, where rains take their courſe toward the 


lower ground, or where the drippings of ſome eves of 

a building fall upon a higher ſpot at a little diſtance. 

Here dig out a border; and having removed the earth, 

throw in the following compoſt : Mix four parts of rich 

meadow mould with one part of rotted dung from an old 
melon-bed : fill the place with this, level the ſurface, 
and ſcatter over it the ſeeds gathered from a ſtrong grow- 
ing plant; no matter for the colour. Sift on a quarter 
of an inch of mould, and throw ſome buſhes over the 
ground. The plants will riſe freely, and will only re- 

quire the uſual care of weeding, and now and then a 
ntle watering. The ſucceeding autumn there muſt be 

Ralf an inch of freſh meadow-earth, without any 
mixture, ſifted over the whole border, and the next 
ſpring the plants will flower: there will be many degrees 
of colouring among them, and ſome elegantly painted ; 
the inferior kinds muſt be taken up the following Sep- 
teinber, and planted out in other places, and the finer 
plants left at a foot diſtance : let the bed be again re- 
freſhed in autumn with a new covering of mould, and 
the next ſpring will ſhew their full glory. The mould 
muſt be drawn up about their ſtems as -they riſe, and 
frequent gentle waterings muſt be allowed to ſwell the 
flowers. 

1 a ſpecies of Mint. See the article 
INT. 5 
Jamaica PEPPER, CrLove-TREe, or ALL-$PICE, 

Caryophylus, a genus of plants, of which there are five 

ſpecies, 1. The Clove-tree with oval, ſpear-ſhaped 

leaves, growing oppoſite, and flowers terminating the 

ſtalks, whoſe — are longer than the petals. 2. 

The All- ſpice, Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper. 3. Clove- 

tree, with ſpear- ſhaped leaves placed 3 and 

flowers growing by pairs from the ſides of the ſtalks. 

4. Clove-tree, with oval, blunt leaves placed oppoſite, 

and flowers growing thinly from the ſides of the branches. 

5. Clove- tree, with oblong, oval leaves, which are ſtiff, 

ſmooth, and indented at the edges, and flowers growing 

in bunches, terminating the ſtalk. 

T he firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the Moluccas, and 
the hotteſt parts of the world. It is the young fruit 
beat from theſe trees before they are half grown, which 
are the cloves uſed all over Europe. 

The ſecond and third ſpecies are natives of Jamaica. 
The firſt of theſe is the tree, the fruit of which is well 
known by the different appcllations of Jamaica Pepper, 
All-ſpice, and Pimento. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of Carthegena in New 
Spain, and the fifth grows naturally in the iſland of 
Barbuda, 

Culture of the Jamaica PEPPER, c. 
" The firſt ſpecies is not propagated in this country. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, but it is difficult to raiſe the plants 
here. When the plants come up they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into pots filled with a ſoft loamy earth, and 
placed in the ſtove: in winter they muſt have but little 
water, In ſummer a large ſhare of air muſt be admitted 
to them, and in July if the ſeaſon is warm, they may be 
placed in the open air in a warm ſheltered ſituation, but 
at the approach of cold nights they muſt be removed into 


| 


= * 
the ſtove again, When the ſummer is not warm enough 
to truſt theſe plants abroad, their leaves ſhould now and 
then be waſhed with a ſponge to clean them, for they are 
very ſubject to contract inſects and filth by remaining 
long in the ſtove; . 

If theſe plants can be obtained from the places where 
they ate native, it will be a muth better method than 
that of raiſing them from ſeeds, which ſeldom ſucceeds. 
They are all ever-greens, and their foliage, which is 4 
moſt beautiful ſhining green, makes an elegant appearance 
in the ſtove at all ſeaſons. | 

Guinea PEPPER, Capſicum, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia ; he enume- 
rates only two ſpecies, of which there ate many varieties, 
but other botaniſts diſtinguiſh many more diſtinct ſpecies ; 
thoſe of Linnzus are, 1. Guinea Pepper, with an her- 
baceous ſtalk; or the common Indian Pepper. 2. 
Guinea Pepper, with a ſhrubby ſtalk. eg 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of South America, and an 
annual plant: the fruit of it makes the moſt whole ſome 
and beſt pickle in the world, | 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Ceylon, it does not 
appear to have been raiſed in Europe, which it might 
be very _ with only the common care allowed to 
Eaſt-India plants; and its gloſſy leaf and golden fruit 
would be a great addition to the variety and beauty of 
the plants kept in our gardens, /\ 

Culture of the Guinea PEPPER, : 

The firſt ſpecies is one of thoſe plants the gardener 
muſt raiſe on hot-beds in the ſpring, to plant into his 
borders in the ſummer; to do this properly, ſeveral hot- 
beds are required, one to ſucceed the other : each is to 
receive the plants which the former have thrown up from 
ſeed, or raiſed to ſome bigneſs. 

Let the firſt hot-bed be made ready in February, for 
the end of that month will be the proper time for ſowing 
the ſeeds, and take care when ſowr. that they are about 
three quarters of an inch covered. Common mould does 
for the firſt bed, but rotted wood, ſome decayed leaves, 
and about one fifth part of ſand, ſhould be wrought in 
with the mould of the ſecond, 

When the plants have got fome ſtrength, let them be 
removed into the ſecond hot-bed, planting them three 
inches deep, and about eight inches aſunder, taking 
care to preſerve their roots entire; fill up the holes, and 
give the plants a gentle watering : they are now to be 
covered at night, and in the day they are to have air, 

In this hot-bed they ſhould ſtand a month, when they 
muſt be removed to a third hot-bed, and from this, after 
another month, let them be planted into ſmall pots filled 
with a fine rich compoſt, as directed for the ſecond bed, 
and placed in a fourth bed, This fourth and laſt bed 
muſt have a deep frame, and as many pots as can ſtand 
by one another muſt be put into it, and the ſpace between 
them filled up with earth, While they are in this 
frame the cover muſt be more and more raiſed every day, 
and after three weeks, taking the advantage of a warm 
cloudy day, it may be entirely removed: let this be re 
peated four or five times in ſuch weather, and they will 
be thus hardened to the air. 

In the middle of July they may be planted out into 
borders, taking all the earth of the pot with them; here 
pans will require gentle waterings from time to time, 
and with this management they will grow to full 
perfection. | 

PEPPERWORT, or DITTANDER. See the ar- 
ticle DITTANDER. 

PERENNIAL, a term applied to thoſe plants whoſe 
roots will abide many years, whether they retain their 
leaves in winter or not; thoſe which retain their leaves 
are called ever-greens, but ſuch as caſt their leaves are 
called deciduous, or perdifols, Some of theſe plants 
have annual ſtalks, which die to the root every autumn, 
and ſhoot up again in the ſpring, to which Jungius 
gives the title of Radix Raſlibilis. | 

PERIANTHIUM, a flower-cup ſituated cloſe. to the 


fructification. It ſurrounds the lower part of the flower, 


I 


and conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, or of one leaf divided into 
ſeveral ſegments, If it includes the ſtamina and not the 
| | germen, 


P E R 5 
germen, it is the Perianthium of the flower; if the 
ermen but not the ſtamina, the Perianthjum of the 
Fae but if it includes both, -it is the Perianthium of 

the fructification. See CALYXx; 3 
PERI CARPIUM, among botaniſts, a covering or 
caſe for the ſeeds of plants; it is the germen of the 
piſtil enlarged: there are no leſs than nine ſpecies of 
pericarpia. 1. A Capſule, 2. A Conceptaculum. 3. 
A Pod. 4. A Ligumen. 5. A Nut. 6. A Drupe. 
7. An Apple. 8. A Berry. 9. A Strobilus. 

PERYCLYMENUM, a ſpecies of Honeyſuckle. 
Sce the article HoNEYSUCKLE. | | ; 

PERIWINKLE, a genus of plants, ranged by Lin- 
nzus among the pentandria monagynia, and of which 
there are three ſpecies. 1. Periwinkle, with trailing 
ſtalks, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 2. Periwinkle, 
with erect ſtalks, and oval leaves. 3. Periwinkle, with 
oblong, oval, entire leaves, a very long tube to the 
flower, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, | | 

The laſt of theſe ſpecies is the only one worthy de- 
ſcription. * ; : g 

This beautiful plant is a native of Madagaſcar, The 
root is compoſed of numerous large fibres, connected 
to an oblong head. The ſtem is woody, and covered 
with a brown bark: the young ſhoots are green, and 
the plant in its moſt agreeable form is a flight ſhrub 
about a yard high. Ihe leaves, which are very ele- 

nt, are placed in pairs; they are oblong, very broad, 
undivided at the edges, and of a firm ſubſtance ; their 
colour is a deep green, their ſurface gloſſy, and their 
veins whitiſh. The flowers crown all the branches in 
great tufts at their extremities : they are large, and in 
the higheſt degree beautiful, they ſtand wide expanded, 
crowding on each other; their colour on the inſide is a 
delicate crimſon, and on the out of a pearly white. 
The body of the flower is formed of one petal, 
tubular at the baſe, and fully expanded at the verge. 
The tubular part is longer than the cup, cylindric 
towards the bottom, broader upwards, and marked with 
five lines: it has alſo a pentangular mouth. The ex- 

ed part is formed of five vaſt ſegments : they are 
png obtuſe, and ſo deeply cut down, that they re- 
ſemble ſo many petals, but they are united with the top 
of the tube. The filaments are five: they are very 
ſhort, bent backward and forward, and crowned with 
upright, obtuſe, membranaceous buttons. There are 
two rudiments with a roundiſh gland affixed to each, 
and to theſe there is one common ſtyle, ſhort and 
cylindric ; this has two heads: the lower rounded and 
flat, the upper hollow. Two long pods, formed each 
of a fingle valve, and opening longitudinally, ſucceed 
each flower ; the ſeeds are numerous, oblong, and fur- 
rowed. | 

Culture the PERIWINKLE. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
their trailing ſtalks, which, after they have taken root, 
may be cut off and tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
and there they will ſpread very faſt without any farther 
care. | 

The third ſpecies is propagated either by feeds or 
cuttings. If by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown upon a 
moderate hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they, ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh 
hot-bed at about four inches diſtance, ſhading them from 
the ſun till they have taken new root; after which they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants 
which are natives of warm countries, but great care muſt 
be taken not to draw the plants up weak, nor muſt they 
have much water. : 

When the plants have obtained ſtrength, they muft be 
carefully taken up with balls of carth to their roots, and 
planted in pots filled with good earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, where they muſt be ſhaded trom the 
ſun, and when they are well rooted in the pots, they 
muſt be gradually inured to bear the-open air ; but unleſs 
the ſummer proves warm they ſhould not be. placed 
abroad, but ſet in an airy glaſs-caſe, and in winter they 
muſt be removed into the ſtove. | 


If theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, they ſhould 


be planted in pots during any of the ſummer months; 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; when they have 


| taken good root they muſt be gradually hardened, and 


then tranſplanted into other pots, and treated in the ſame 
mariner as the ſeedling plants; | 

PERSICARIA, Arſe-ſmart, a genus of plants, of 
| which there are ſeveral ſpecies, but one of theſe only is 
worthy a place in our gardens; viz. Great Oriental 
Perſicaria. 

This is an erect and very noble plant. The root is 
fibrous; the ſtalk is green, round, jointed at diſtances, 
in a conſpicuous manner, and ten feet high: towards 
the top it divides into numerous branches, and with good 
management forms a, handſome head, The leaves are 
large and very beautiful; they have ſhort foot-ſtalks 
riſing from the joints, under the covert of ſome light 
rough films : they are of an oblong figure, approaching 
ſomewhat to oval, broadeſt at the baſe; and ſmaller to 
the point, waved at the edges, and of a fine green. 
The flowers grow in long ſpikes from the tops of the 
branches, and alſo from the boſoms of the leaves; they 
are ſeparately ſmall, but in the ſpike they are very con- 
ſpicuous : this, before the flowers open, is of a lively 
red, with a tinge of crimſon ; when they are opened the 
whole looks conſiderably paler, the buds being much 
more ſtrongly coloured than the inſides of the flowers. 

Culture of the PERSIARIA. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be gathered in 
October, from ſome large heads of a flouriſhing plant: 
ſpread them upon a papered ſhelf for ten days, after 
which they muſt be ſown, ſcattering half a dozen of the 
ſeeds at five or ſix inches diſtance from one another, 
ſprinkle oyer them a very ſlight covering of mould. 

W hen the young plants are about four inches high, it 
will be eaſy to perceive which is the ſtrongeſt ; pull up 
the reſt in each ſpot, and draw ſome mould about the 
ſtalk of this. As it advances in height, ſuffer a branch 
to grow, as there naturally will, from the bottom of 
each leaf: but if theſe ramble out too far in length, after- 
wards ſhorten them ; this will draw ſome juices to the 
part, and keep the plants ſupplied at the joint : the 
eaf will alſo be freſh and vigorous, which is a great 
article. Thus without any farther care the plants left in 
each ſpot will grow to its full height, and make a very 
beautiful appearance, 

PETALS, an appellation given to the flower leaves, 
or thoſe of which the corolla conſiſts, in oppoſition to 
the folia or common green leaves of a plant. A corolla 
is ſaid to be monopetalous when it has a ſingle Petal, 
dipetalous when it has two Petals, tripetalous when 
three, and polypetalous when many. 

PETER'S-WORT, a ſpecies of Honeyſuckle. See 
the article HongEYSUCKLE. | ? 

PETIOLE, the foot-ſtalk of a leaf, as peduncle is 
that of a flower, See PEDUNCLE. 
| PETREA, a genus of plants, of which there is only 
one ſpecies. | 

This is a ſhrubby plant, and a native of La Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. It riſes with a woody ſtalk to the 
height of ſixteen feet. The leaves are ſtiff, of a light 
green, and their ſurface rough. The flowers grow in 
long, looſe bunches at the ends of the branches, and each 
ſtands upon a ſlender foot-ſtalk. The empalement of the 
flower is compoſed of five narrow obtuſe leaves, of a 
beautiful bright blue. The petals are about half the 
length of the empalement, and quite white, 

Culture of the PETREA, 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be obtained* 
from the places where the trees grow naturally; theſe 
ſhould be ſown in a good hot-bed, and when the plants 
come up they ſhould be each removed into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with light, loamy earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners-bark, and afterwards placed in the 
bark-bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain, and be treated like other plants of the ſame 
country. 


PHEASANT's-EYE, Avon1s, or FLosS-ADoN1s, a 
SC genus 


P. 
genus of plants, ranged by Linnæus among the polyandria | 


polyginia, and of which there are four ſpecies. 1. Phea- 
ſant's-eye, with eight petals to the flowers, and a ſome- 
what cylindric fruit, commonly called Red Morocco. 
2. Pheaſant's-eye, with twelve petals to the flowers, and 
an oval fruit. 3. Pheaſant's-eye, with fifteen petals to 
the flowers, and an oval fruit. 4. Pheaſant's-eye, with 
depreſſed fruit, and ſawed, oval, double trifoliate 
leaves. | | 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally among the corn in 
England, and in other countries in the ſouth of Europe. 
There are two varieties of it, one of which is cultivated 
in our gardens. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Pruſſia, Bohemia, 
and ſome other parts of Germany. 

The third ſpecies is an elegant plant, and native of 
Siberia and the Appennine mountains. The root is 
formed of numerous thick and black fibres, ſpreading 
every way, and entangling variouſly one among another. 
The firſt leaves are extremely elegant; their colour is a 
fine deep green, and their foot-ſtalks are purple: they 
are divided in the pinnated manner, and what may be 
called the pinnæ, or diſtinct leaves, are oblong, pointed, 
and have ſome breadth. The ſtalk is round, and thick 
though low: it would be upright, but that the weight 
of the flowers is too much for its ſteady ſupport. Where 


it riſes from the ground it is reddiſh, and there often 


hang about it a few films of a purpliſh brown ; it 1s of a 
ale green upwards, with ſome tinge of yellow, and it 


is all the way duſted with little grey tranſparent globules: 


theſe are the extremities of ſo many round evaneſcent 
ſecretory ducts, as the hairs of other plants are the more 
permanent extremities of theirs. The leaves on the 
upper part of the ſtalk have leſs breadth, and are more 
regularly divided than thoſe at its bottom, but they 
retain the ſame tin& only fainter. The flower is vaſt, 
and when the root has ſtood to get good ſtrength, and 
numerous ſtalks riſe from it together, the tuft is crowned 
with a continued head of them. The bigneſs of the 
flower, when the plant thrives perfectly, is that of the 
largeſt ſingle Anemone: its colour perfect gold. The 
cup in which it ſtands is very beautiful: five elegant 
oval leaves compoſe it, and _ are of a fine yellowiſh 
green. The body of the flower is formed of an 
uncertain number of petals, uſually twelve or thirteen ; 
they are oblong, broad, and irregularly terminated : in 
the center ſtand numerous ſhort — they form a 
thick tuft, and each is topped by an oblong and ſome- 
what crooked button: in the midſt ſtand numerous ru- 
diments of ſeeds, collected into a kind of head, and on 
theſe are placed pointed and bent ſtigmata, to receive 
the duſt from theſe numerous buttons. The fruit is of 
an oval fozm, and is compoſed of naked ſeeds, fixed in 
five ſeries to an oblong receptacle: their ſhape is ir- 
regular, angulated, — bent at the top. 
The root of the fourth ſpecies is compoſed of nume- 
rous white fibres, connected to a ſmall head. The firſt 
leaves are ſupported on long, firm, whitiſh foot-ſtalks, 
and each is compoſed of three parts, each part of three 
leſſer leaves; the natural diviſion of the foot-ſtalk is thus 


into three parts, and the natural number of leaves on 


each of theſe are three, but ſometimes they are in the 
whole fewer, the two fide diviſions having only two 
leaves, and the middle one three. Thus the whole 
radical leaf, when perfect, conſiſts of nine ſmaller leaves, 
when imperfect of ſeven, and when redundant of thir- 
teen. The ſeparate leaves are of a firm ſubſtance, of an 
oval figure, notched irregularly at the edges, and of a 
blackiſh green. The ſtalk is round, firm, branched, 
and eight inches high. The larger leaves toward the 
lower part of this are placed in threes, and are of the 
ſame dark green with thoſe from the root ; on the upper 
part of the ſtalk, and on the branches, they are irregu- 
larly placed, and narrow. The flowers terminate all 
the branches in large numbers, and they are of a faint 
yellow, with a tinge of green. The cup is compoſed of 
five ſmall, oval, hollowed, and fading leaves, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour. The body of the flower is formed of an 
uncertain number of 4 


from five to fifteen, accord- 


| 


1 
ing to the age of the plant: they are obtuſe, and ſtand 


open; in the midſt there are numerous ſhort filaments; 
and in the middle of theſe a cluſter of rudiment of ſeeds: 
theſe have no ſtyles, but each its proper head, which 
is pointed and bent back. MV) 


Culture of the PREASsANT's-EvE. 


The variety of the firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſowin 
the ſeeds in autuwn, in a light ſoil, in the borders of th 
flower- garden: but if the ſeeds of the plants are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, they generally ſucceed better than 
when they are ſown. 3 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. When the 
plants come up Jet them be kept weeded and carefully 
watered in dry weather, and in the autumn following be 
tranſplanted to the places in which they are deſigned to 
remain. 

The third ſpecies is propagated either by ſeeds of 
_ the roots: either way the gardener ſhould chuſe 
a ſmall ſpot of ground open to the winds, and where 
the mid-day ſun is in ſome degree kept off by trees: let 
him take out the mould here two feet deep, and lay on a 
thin coat of clay, but not too firmly beaten : upon this 
let him ſcatter ſome large gravel, and then pour in the 
following compoſt, A 

Let him dig out ſome paſture-land from under the 
turf on the fide of a hill, where the mould is light aud 
mellow, and is accuſtomed to ſome ſettling of wet. 

The ſpot being levelled, will ſerve either to receive 
the parted roots from another place, which ſhould be 
ſet in the latter end of Auguſt, or the ſeeds, The firſt 
- is the eaſieſt, but it is from the other we are to ex- 
pect the fineſt plants. 

The method by ſeeds is as follows. When the plants 
are in flower, let him obſerve the ſtrongeſt root, which 
he will know by the number and height of the ſhoots. 
All theſe muſt be cut away, except one; and then with 
a trowel dig up the ground about the plant, and give it 
onee in two days a little water, When the flower has 
fallen, and the ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves of ſome 
bigneſs, let him forbear watering. When they are 
grown to a full ſize, and are ſomewhat. hardened, he 
muſt carefully cut off the head, and lay it on a papered 
ſhelf. When the ſeeds fall off, they muſt be wrapped 
in paper, and kept till the beginning of September ; they 
ſhould then be ſown thiniy upon the piece of N. 
prepared for them; and an inch of lighter mould ſifted 
over them: let a few pieces of furze-buſh be thrown 
upon the bed to prevent accidents; and in dry ſeaſons 
gently refreſhed with water. After this, when the plants 
are up, let ſome pea-ſtraw be ſcattered over them in hard 
weather, and they muſt be kept clear from weeds, In 
ſpring they ſhould be thinned, by taking up the weakeſt, 
where they have riſen too thick; and let theſe be 
planted out into other parts of the garden. Let the 
others be left at fifteen inches diſtance every way in the 
ſeed-bed, and not removed afterwards. Thus being al- 
lowed full room, and kept free from weeds, they will 
flower in great perfection. | 

The fourth ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in February, in a pot of common garden- 
mould, and raiſed in a bark-bed. Two or three of the 
ſtrongeſt plants muſt- be ſaved, and planted out in ſepa» 
rate pots, and afterwards brought into the ſtove. 

PHEASANT-EYE PINK, a ſpecies of Carnation. 
See the article CannaTIoON. 

PHLOX, a genus of plants of which there are nine 
ſpecies ; among theſe the following is one of the moſt 
beautiful, and the culture of it is a proper direction for 
that of all the reſt, viz. Phlox with ſmooth, heart- 
ſhaped, and lanceolated leaves. 

This plant is perennial, and a native of North- 
America. The root is compoſed of innumerable fibres 
connected to a ſmall head, The ſtalk is upright, firm, 
and two feet high, rounded, ſomewhat rough on the ſur- 
face, and elegantly ſpotted. The two colours Which 


form the variegation are red and green ;. when the plant 
is in its higheſt perfection, they are thrown together 
upon 


„ 
upon the ſtalk in irregular lines, and ſpots. The leaves 
are placed .in pairs; they are oblong and moderately 
broad; heart-ſhaped and largeſt at the baſe, where they 
embrace the ſtalk, and from thence waved at the edges; 
ſomewhat broad again near the middle, and ſharp- 
inted. Their colour is a freſh green, The 
wers are numerous, large, and very beautifnl ; it 
is of a pale but delicate red, they are diſpoſed in 
a great irregular tuft at the extremities of the ſtalks, 
Each flower has its cup, this is formed of one piece 
marked with ten we. of and cut into five ſegments 
at the rim. One petal forms the flower, The tubular 
part is longer than the cup, narroweſt toward the baſe, 
and alittle bent ; the ſegments of the verge are five, they 
are large, rounded, and expanded. The filaments are 
five in number; two are larger, and one is ſhorter than 
the other two. Their buttons ſtand in the opening of 
the ſegments. The ſtyle is ſingle, and is of the form 
and length of the filaments, but is crowned with a three- 
parted head: it riſes from a rudiment of a conic form, 
which ripens into an oval capfule, marked with three 
ridges, formed of three valves, and divided within into 
three cells, in each of which is an oval ſeed, 
1 Culture of the Phlox. 

The beſt method of propagating this plant is b 
cuttings, which ſhould be planted in a bed of freſh ric 
mould, dug up for it in the nurſery, and muſt be duly 
watered till they have taken root. The beſt ſeaſon for 
planting them is the middle of May: they will be rooted 
towards the end of June, and they muſt remain in their 
places till Octobe:, then let them be removed into their 
places in the borders, and the ground muſt be kept 
clear about them for a foot and a half every way: this 
promotes the ſpreading of their fibres, and on this 
depends the perfection of their flowers. I ts 

| PHYLICA, a genus of plants, ranged by Linnzus 
among the pentandria monogynia, and of which there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Phylica, with linear leaves growing 
in whorls. 2. Phylica, with narrow, awl-ſhaped leaves, 
Bairy at the top. 3. Phylica, with oval, ſcattered leaves. 
Theſe are ſhrubby plants, natives of Ethiopia, and all 
require the ſame culture. The firſt of the ſpecies is the 
moſt beautiful. N A OOO 

| It is about a yard high. The main ſtem is covered 
with a brown bark, and the young twigs are purpliſh, 
The leaves are ſmall and numerous: they grow in a 
kind of circular cluſters round the ſtalk, they are narrow, 
fharp-pointed, and of a firm ſubſtance ; their colour on 
the upper fide is a fine green, and on the lower > are 
filvery., The flowers are very ſmall and white. From 
the top of the branches, and from their ſides, there riſe 

fender ſhoots two or three inches long, beſet with 
numerous leaves, and crowned with cluſters of flowers : 
each ſtands in its ſeparate cup, which is compoſed of 
three narrow and ſharp- pointed ſegments : this remains 
when the flower is fallen and becomes the defence of a 
roundiſh feed-veſſel, marked with three ridges, and con- 
taining in as many cells, three roundiſh ſeeds, one in 
each. In the center of the flower, which is tubular at 
the baſe, and divided into five ſmall ſegments at the 
rim, there riſe five very ſmall filaments. At the baſe of 
every ſegment of the flower there ſtands a little ſcale : 
theſe ate five in all, they are fharp-pointed, and they 
converge inwards : the five filaments have their inſertion 


fi 


under theſe five ſcales, one her Aro each, and they 
1 


are terminated by ſmall, roundiſh buttons; the ſty le is 
placed among theſe, and is ſmall and undivided. 
Culture of the PLICA. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings, which thrive 
beſt in the following compoſt: ; 

Take a barrow of earth from an upland paſture, half a 
barrow of garden-mould, a buſhel of ſand, and half a 
buſhel of ſaw-duft : theſe muſt be well worked together 
in the ſpring, and lie mellowing all ſummer, 

In the beginning of the ſucceeding autumn fill a pot 
with this large enough to hold ten or twelve of the 
cuttings, which muff be taken from a thriving plant, 
and ſet in with great care, obſerving to give them 


frequent and gentle waterings z the pots muſt be ſet up to 
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| the rim in an old bark-bed, and the plants ſhaded with 


mats. With this management they will ſoon take root, 
after which they may be treated in the ſame 'manner as 
other green-houſe plants, 

PIMENTO. See the article Jamaica PEPPER, 

PIMPERNEL, Aua alis, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among tle pentandria monogynia, and of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1. Pimpernel, with un- 
divided leaves, and a trailing ſtalk; or the common red 
Pimpernel. 2. Pimpernel, with undivided leaves, and 
an erect ſtalk ; or the blue Pimpernel. 3. Pimpernel, 
with heart-ſhaped leaves embracing the aſks, and com- 
preſſed ſtalks. 4. Pimpernel, with finuated leaves. 

Theſe are all annual plants. The firſt ſpecies is a 
native of this country, and moſt others in Europe. The 
native place of the ſecond ſpecies is not known. The 
third grows naturally in Spain; and the fourth at the 
Cape of Good Hope. | 

Culture of the P1MPERNEL. 

All the ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, When the plants come 
up they only require to be kept clear of weeds; and the 
wo and fourth ſpecies muſt be ſheltered from extreme 
cold. 

PINE-APPLE, Ananas, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnzus among the hexandria monogynia, and accord- 
ing to him a ſpecies of the Bromelia, but conſidered by 
other authors as a diſtin genus, | 

This plant is robuſt, and riſes to the height of two 
feet and a half. The root is thick and ſends out many 
ſcattered. fibres. The leaves are long and narrow, ſhar 
pointed, and of a pale green, with a tinge of blue. In 
the center of the cluſter of leaves riſes the ſtalk, round, 
thick, and of a pale green, with two or three little 
leaves upon it. On its top is placed an oval, pyramidal, 
fleſhy ſubſtance, formed of many cluſtered tubercles 
ſupporting the flowers, which are of a beautiful crimſon ; 
this, at its firſt appearance, .is green, and in one of the 
varieties continues ſo when ripe, at which time in fome 
of theſe varieties it is oval, in others roundiſh, and in 
others pointed : in ſome the fleſh is white, in others 
yellow. On the ſummit ſtands a crown of cluſtered 
leaves, like thoſe of the plant, and of an elegant blue 
green. This crown grows in proportion with the fruit, 
which, when ripe, changes to a bright ſtraw- colour. 
While it continues to grow, it ſhoots out on all fides, 
ſpines or prickles, which, as it approaches towards ma- 
turity, dry and ſoften, ſo that the fruit is gathered 
without the leaft inconveniency. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this plant, but the five 
following are the principal. 1. The oval Pine-apple, 
with white fleſh, 2. The pyramidal kind, with yellow 
fleſh. 3. The ſhining-leaved kind, with ſcarce any 
ſpines on its edges. 4. The pyramidal olive coloured 
kind, with yellow fleſh. | 

Culture of the PINE-APPLE, according to Mr. Miller. 

Theſe plants are propagated by planting the crowns 
which grow on the fruit, or the ſuckers which are pro- 
duced either from the plants, or under the fruit, either 
of which I have found to be equally good ; although, by 
ſome perſons, the crown is thought preferable to the 
ſuckers, as ſuppofing it will produce fruit ſooner than the 
ſuckers, which is certainly a miſtake ; for by conſtant 
experience I find the ſuckers (if equally ſtrong) will fruit 
as ſoon, and produce as large fruit as the crowns, 

The ſuckers and crowns mult be laid to dry in a warm 
place for four or five days, or more (according to the 
moiſture of the part which adhered to the old plant or 
fruit) for, if they are immediately planted, they will rot. 
The certain rule of judging when they are fit to plant, is 
by obſerving if the bottom is healed over, and become 
hard ; for, if the ſuckers are drawn off carefully from 
the old plants, they will have a hard ſkin over the lower 


part; ſo need not lie ſo long as thoſe which by accident 


may have been broken. But whenever a crown is taken 
from the fruit, or the ſuckers from the old plants, they 
ſhould be immediately diveſted of their bottom leaves, fo 
high as to allow depth for their planting ; ſo that they 
may be thoroughly dry and healed in every part, leſt, 
when 
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when they receive heat and moiſture, they ſhould 
periſh, which often happens when this method is not 

urſued, If theſe ſuckets or crowns are taken off late in 
the autumn, or during the winter, or early in the ſpring, 
they ſhould be laid in a dry place in the ſtove, for a fort- 
night or three weeks before they are planted; but in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon they will be fit for planting in three or 
four days. 


As to the earth in which theſe ſhould be planted, if 


1 


you have a rich good kitchen-garden, mould, not too 
eavy, ſo as to detain the, moiſture too long, nor over 
light and ſandy, it will be very proper for them without 
any mixture : but, where this is wanting, you ſhould 

rocure ſome fieſh earth from a good paſture, which 
ſhould be mixed with about a third part of rotten neats- 
dung, or the dun of an old melon or cucumber- bed, 
which is well conſumed. Theſe ſhould be mixed fix or 
eight months at leaſt before they are uſed ; but if it be 
a year, it will be the better; and ſhould be often turned, 
that their. parts may be the better united, as alſo the clods 
well broken. This earth ſhould not be ſcreened ver 
fine; for, if you only clear it of the great ſtones, it will 
be better for the plants than when it is made too fine. 
You ſhould always avoid mixing any fand with the earth, 
unleſs it be extremely ſtiff; and then it will be neceſſary 
to have it mixed at leaſt ſix months or a year before it 1s 
uſed; and it muſt be frequently turned, that the ſand 
may be incorporated in the earth, ſo as to divide its 
parts: but you ſhould not put more than a ſixth part of 
ſand; for too much ſand is very injurious to theſe 
plants. 

In the ſummer ſeaſon, 'when the weather is warm, 
theſe plants muſt be frequently watered ; but you ſhould 
not give them large quantities at a time. You mult 
alſo be very careful that the moiſture is not detained in, 
the pots by the holes being ſtopped ; for that will ſoon 
deſtroy the plants. If the ſeaſon is warm, they ſhould 
de watered every other day; but, in a cool ſeaſon, twice 
a week will be often enough : and, during the ſummer 
ſcaſon, you ſhould once à week water them gently. all 
over their leaves, which will waſh the filth off them, and 
thereby greatly promote the growth - of the plants. 
There are ſome perſons who frequently ſhift theſe plants 
from pot to pot; but this is by no means to be practiſed 
by thoſe who propoſe to have large well-flayoured fruit; 
for, unleſs the pots be filled with the roots, by the time 
the plants begin to ſhew their fruit, they commonly 
produce ſmall fruit, which have generally large crowns 
on them; ſo that the plants will not require to be new 
potted oftener than twice in a ſeaſon ; the firſt time ſhould 
be about the end of April, when the ſuckers and crowns 


of the former year's fruit {which remained al! the winter 


in thoſe pots in which they were firſt planted) ſhould be 
ſhifted into large pots, z. e. thoſe which were in half- 
penny or three farthings pots, ſhould be put into penny, 
or at moſt three halfpenny pots, according to the ſize of 
the plante; for you muſt be very careful not to over-pot 
them, nothing being more prejudicial to theſe plants, 
The ſecond time for ſhifting them is towards the latter 
end of Auguft, or the beginning of September, when you 
ſhould ſhift thoſe plants which are of a proper ſize for 
fruiting the following ſpring into two-penny pots, which 
are full large enough for any of thoſe plants. At each 
of theſe times of ſhifting the plants, the bark-bed ſhould 
be ſtirred up, end ſome new bark added, to raiſe the bed 
up to the height it was at firſt made; and, when the pots 
are plunged again into the bark-bed, the plants ſhould 
be watered gently all over the leaves, to waſh off the 
fiith, and to ſcttle the earth to the roots of the plants. 
If the bark-bed be well ſtirred, and a quantity of good 
freſh bark added to the bed, at this latter ſhifting it will 
be of great ſervice to the plants; and they may remain 
in the tan until the begiuning of November, or ſometimes 
later, according to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, and will 
not require any fire before that time, During the 
winter ſeaſon theſe plants will not require to be watered 


oſtener than every third or fourth day, according as you 


find the carth in the pots to dry: nor ſhould you give 
them too much at a time; for it is much better to give 
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| them a little water often, than to over-water them, eſpe- 


cially at that ſeaſon. You mult obſerve never to ſhift 
thoſe plants which ſhew their fruit into other pots: for, 
if they are removed after the fruit appears, it will ſtop 
the growth, and thereby cauſe the fruit to be ſmaller, 
and retard its ripening ; ſo that many times it will be 
OQober or Ne the fruit 1s ripe: therefore 
you ſhould be very careful to keep the plants in a vigorous 
E ſtate from the firſt appearance of the fruit, 
ecauſe upon this depends the goodneſs and ſize of th 
fruit; for, if they receive a check after this, the fruit is 
gencrally ſmall and ill-taſted. e 
The method of judging when the fruit is ripe, is by 
the ſmell, and from obſervation ; for, as the ſeveral forts 
differ from each other in the colour of their fruit, that 
will not be any direction when to cut them; nor ſhould 
they remain ſo long as to become flat and dead, as they 
alſo do when. they are cut long before they are eaten: 
therefore, the ſureſt way to have this fruit in perfection, 
is to cut it the ſame day it is eaten: but it muſt be early 
in the morning, before the ſun has heated the fruit, ob- 
ſerving to cut the ſtalk as long to the fruit as poſſible, 
and lay it in a cool, but dry place, preſerving the ſtalk 
and crown to it, until it is eaten. 3 
Culture of the PINE-APPLE, according to Dr. Hill. 
The two firſt requiſites for cultivating theſe plants are 
a bark-bed covered with a frame and glaſſes, and a ſtove 
with its bark-pit. The firſt ſerves to raiſe the ſuckers 
and crowns to a condition of bearing fruit; and the 
ſecond is for bringing their fruit to perfection. : 
Theſe are to be conducted in the following manner: 
Let the frame over the bark-pit be built with brick- 
work, and have flues to warm the air in winter; let its 


length and breadth be according to the quantity of plants 


intended to be raiſed, and the; bigneſs of the ſtove to be 

ſupplicd-from it: but let the depth be ſo much, that the 
laſs covering may be three inches above the height of 

the talleſt plants that need be kept in it, and the whole 

built firm and ſound. 1 

Let the gardener obſerve to order the bed to be ſome- 

thing larger than the common cuſtom, in proportion to 


the quantity of the plants; for however little the preſent 


praQtice ſeems ſenſible of it, the giving the plants room 
in their infant bed, is the original principle on which 
the largeneſs of the fruit depends. The ftove ſhould be 


built with glaſſes a yard and half high in front, and it 


ſhould be two yar nigh at the back. From the top 
behind to the top of the front g'aſſes, ſhould be carried a 
covering of glaſs, floping, and within is to be the tan- 


bed. 


With reſpect of the bigneſs, it muſt be ſuited to the 

quantity of plants intended to be raiſed : a tan-pit of 
thirty feet long, and ſeven broad, will conveniently hold 
a hundred, and the glaſs and brick-work muſt be con- 
trived to ſurround and cover it. The ſtove and frame 
being thus ſuited to one another, and in readineſs; the 
compolt for the plant is next to be conſidered: There 
have been various kinds employed, but the beſt is this, 

Mix together one load of rich light mould from under 
the turf in a paſture, half a load of river-mud, half a 
load of rotted dung from an old melon-bed, and two 
buſhels of fine pit-ſand, with the ſame quantity of old 
cow-dung : let theſe be very well united by ſtirring, and 
then thrown up ina ridge, to receive the influence of the 
air, 

When the brick-work is dry and hardened, and the 
mould and other ingredients in this compolt are well 
blended and enriched by frequent turning to the air with 
a new furface, all will be ready.for begianing the plan- 
tation: this is to be made with the crowns taken from 
the ripe fruit, with the ſuckers from plants in our own 
ſtoves, or from plants brought from America, 

The latter meth: d is uncertain, and there is a. plain 
objection againſt it, which is there being no ſecurity of 
having a good kind The ſugar-loaf ſort, whole leaves 
are ſtreaked on the inſide with purple; or the Montſerrat 
kind, whoſe leaves are entirely purple or brown within, 
are to be preferred to all others, : 


| The 
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The crowns of theſe, when cut in England, are 
always ready.; and as ſoon-as the fruit is cut, proviſion 


ſhould be made for ſuckers, by cutting the leaves of the | 
plant, taking off the earth from the ſurface, putting in 
freſh from the bed of compoſt, and ſetting the pot up to 


the rim in a good hot-bed ; it is here to be watered every 
evening with water that has ſtood in the ſtove; and 
vegetation being thus promoted, when the ſtalk is cut 
away, the effort of nature will all be upon the making 
ſhoots of ſuckers, which will ſerve for the new plan- 
tation, | | a 

If the plants be procured from America, let them be 
ſoaked in a ſtrong decoction of wood-ſoot and tobacco, 
to deſtroy the inſets, with which they commonly are 


loaded, and which will deſtroy them, and ſpread over 


every thing elſe in the ſtove, if not killed at firſt in this 

manner. If the plantation be made in the more uſual 

way, from crowns and ſuckers of our own produce, 

row requires a' great deal of care, though of another 
ind ' 


Let the crown be taken off from the fruit very gently, 
and the ſuckers drawn away with ſuch caution, as not 
to break the membrane that naturally ſurrounds them : 
let the lower leaves be taken off, and let both be laid 
upon a ſhelf in a warm room, till the bottoms are dry 
and hardened : for if planted while wet, they will rot. 
Let the gardener take this practical caution, that the 
ſuckers, if carefully drawn off, will be fit for planting 
much ſooner than the crowns; in general, three, four, 
or hve days lying will-do in ſummer, but in winter they 
take ten days, and will not dry well any where but in 
the ſtove. | 
When the bottoms are firm and fit for planting, let 
the gardener put ſome of his compoſt into as many ſmall 
pots as he has crowns and ſuckers: he muſt carefully 
plant one in each pot, and pouring in more compoſt, 
fix it well; and when all are thus:planted, let them be 
ſet in the bark-bed, obſerving that the bark is of a 
moderate degree of heat, and ſetting the pots in the 
bark up to the rim, and at'a- ſmall diſtance, They are 
to be kept here during the ſummer, without any farther 
heat than that of the bark: and in winter, with the 
help of a gentle warmth ; they muſt be watered gently 
every fourth day in ſummer, and every ſixth in winter. 
In the April following they will be fit for putting into 
large pots, which muſt be done with great care, ſhaking 
out the plant with its ball of earth entire, and filling it 
up with more of the compoſt. After this they are to be 
kept in the ſame manner till the end of July, and then 
removed once more into larger pots; theſe ſhould not be 
too large, for ſuch crowd the bed, and rather injure 
than help the plants. At each time of ſhifting, the 
bark-bed muſt be ſtirred up, and ſome freſh bark added : 


the. plants muſt then be ſet in again, and gently watered, | 


and after this preſerved in every reſpect as at firſt, 

When they ſhew their fruit, the gardener muſt obſerve 
to remove them no more out of their pots, .for this can' 
never bedone without giving them a check : and if they 
receive any when they are ſet for fruit, it will render that 
fruit ſmall and ill-taſted. 

The plants ſhould only be taken out of the tan-bed 
to the ſtove when they are in a condition of bearing, and 
in this manner the ſtove will always at the proper fruit 
{eaſon, which is from June to the beginning of October, 
make a very glorious figure, the whole being fruiting 

ants. ee ire h 
1. the fruit are cut, the pots are to be removed and 
managed for the producing of ſuckers, as already di- 
rected in the bark-bed, of which nothing need be done 
or ſeen in the ſtove. This is the beſt way of managing 
the plants: and notwithſtanding the ſecond fire that is 
neceſſary in winter for the bark-bed, it is in the end the 
cheapeſt, ee e FISI $ +) 

For thoſe who chuſe to do otherwiſe, the bark-bed 
may be made in the common way, without any con- 
venience for firing. In that caſe, the plants muſt be re- 
moved into the ſtove at the approach of winter, and 
taken out again in ſpring. The time for planting 
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crown is taken, or from whoſe root, after cutting, the 
ſuckers are raiſed ; ſo that no week or month can be 
allotted, but they muſt be taken when ready. | 

At the time of planting and removing them into large 
pots, let there be always a few ftones put in the pot over 
the hole for the diſcharge of water, that it may always 
keep open: for if it ſhould fill up, and the wet 
detained, it would certainly rot the plant. What the 
gardener underſtands by a three-farthing pot is the full 
bigneſs for planting the ſuckers and crowns at firſt, and 
for many of them a halfpenny pot will do. The firſt 
removal ſhould be into penny pots or three-halfpenny 
ones, according to their ſize: and the laſt into two- 
m_— pots, theſe being the fitteſt ſize for the fruiting 
plants. | 

The two dangers to which theſe plants are expoſed, 
while the due degree of heat is allowed them, is to be 
deſtroyed by inſects, or choaked for want of air. The 
inſects mutt be waſhed off with a ſpunge, dipped in a 
decoction of wood-ſoot and tobacco; and the other ac- 
cident is to be prevented by raiſing the glaſſes in the 
middle of the day with a notched ſtick, 

The degree of heat when fires are employed, is per- 
fectly to be regulated by the thermometers made for that 
purpoſe, and marked with the name of the plant at the 
due degree. It is impoſſible to keep the heat always to 
this exact line: but if the gardener takes care never to 
let it riſe above four or five degrees higher, or fall four 
4] — degrees lower than the mark, he will never hurt 

is plants. | | 
Culture of the Piwx-Arrrz, according to the late Mr. Allen. 

Let the Pine-apple plants be planted as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, in pots of about eight or nine inches in diameter, 
and plunged into a bed of tanners bark, about three 
feet and a half thick; and let the laſt half foot on the 
top of the bed be old tan that has loſt its heat, which 


| will prevent the plants being ſcorched at the roots, In 


September ſhift them into large pots with all the earth 
about them: at the ſame time ſhaking up the tan to the 
bottom of the pit, adding ſome freſh to keep it up to its 
proper height; ſtill obſerving to keep about fix inchies of 
old tan at the top. This will be ſufficient to keep theti 
till they ſhew their fruit, which will ra roag be i 

February or March; when being prepared with a bed of 
freſh tan, cover it over about two inches thick with 


earth; then turn the plants out of the pots, oy 


diſturbing the roots, and place them on the bed a 
proper diſtances, filling up the interſtices with good 
earth; where they may remain till the fruit is A 
water them about twice a week all over the bed, but not 


— 


on the fruit. | 


There may be a few objeQions raiſed gas this me- 


thod, the principal of which is, That thoſe plants which 
do not ſhew when they are turned out of the pots, there 


is a great probability of their paſſing the ſummer without 
fruiting ; or, if there ſhould be any that 1 late, the 


houſe cannot be at liberty to receive the plants for the 
ſucceeding year; and if it is all new tan, as propoſed, it 


is apt to cake and want freſh ſtirring when the fruit is 


three parts grown, in order to ſwell the fruit out to a 
large ſize. | 


There are two forts of the Ananas principally culti- 


vated in England; one called the Queen-pine, the other 


the Montſerrat. The Queen is moſt eſteemed among 


er gardeners, as being more regular and certain in their 
bearing; whereas the Montſerrat ſort frequently miſs: 
'the proper ſeaſon ; and many that are brought from that 


iſland, though fine plants to look at, are apt to produce 
but trifling fruit. One cauſe. of this, perhaps, may be, 
the ill choice that is made in promiſcuouſly taking the 
ſuckers from the plants that have produced indifferent 
—_—_ | 

It generally happens that Pine plants which are brought 
from the Welt Indies, have a white inſect adhering to 
them, and which, if not deſtroyed, may infe& a whole. 
houſe of plants to their great prejudice, as they never 


| thrive while theſe inſets prey on them. Some gardeners 


infuſe the plants in tobacco water, in order to deſtroy 


depends upon the ripening of the fruit, from which the | theſe inſects, but this often rots the plants; a much 


21 


better 


| 
| 
| 
| 


3 
better method is, when the plants arrive, to ſtrip the 
ſmall leaves from the roots, and clean them dry; for 
it is in that part theſe inſects moſtly harbour. While 
the bottoms of the plants are hardening, make a hot- bed 
with dung, and lay ſeven or eight inches of old tan on it, 
which cover with glaſſes. hen the violence. of the 
heat is a little abated, ſtick the plants in the tan, and let 
them remain there about three weeks ; by which time 
they will be fit for potting, and the inſects entirely de- 
ſtroyed by the ſteam of the dung. As for plants that do 
not immediately come from abroad, they are never 
troubled with theſe inſets, unleſs the waterings have 
been neglected, or the plants by ſome other means are 
become unhealthy; for they will not prey upon any per- 
fectly healthful plant. FH 
The following Eſlimate of the Expence of building a Stove for 
raiſmg P1NE- APPLES 3 together with the annual Charges 
for Tan, Labour, &c. appeared in the Muſeum Ruſ- 
ticum, Pol. III. Pag. 142. AE. 
A ſtove, forty feet long, and twelve wide, is the pro- 
fize for one fire-place, and contains as much air as 
one fire will properly warm: I ſhall therefore calculate 
my expences for one of that ſize, and particularly as it 
will produce about one hundred and fifty pines a year, 
which is fruit enough for a moderate-ſized family. 
The height in front is three feet, and the back part 
about ſeven feet. | 
The front, one end, and roof to be of glaſs, the 
other end brick, where ſhould be a room about twelve 
feet ſquare, and it ought not to be leſs, for the conveni- 
ence of laying the fuel, and for making the fire, 
As to the dimenſions of the flues, &c. it is not neceſ- 


ſary here to inſert them; but, I will beg leave to refer any 


ntleman, who wants to build one, to that ingenious 
ricklayer, Mr. Salter Field, of Walton upon "Thames, 
who has ſhewed great ſkill and judgment in building 
veral. 

A The expence of building ſuch a ſtove will be about 
eighty pounds, ſuppoling's | the materials to be new, 
and at the prices given in London and its neighbourhood ; 
but if you have the conveniency of a wall ready built to 
erect it againſt, it will ſave about fifteen pounds. 

| The price of the plants will be according to their ſizes, 
from two or three ſhillings each to ten or twelve, and en- 
tirely depends on how long you will wait for fruit, and 
whether you will buy ſuch as will produce fruit of only 
one pound weight each, or two or three pounds; but 
about fifty pounds will ſtock it properly at firſt, to have 
fruit immediately. | 


The yearly Expences as follows. 5 


6 1. 8. d. 
Eight hundred buſhels of tan to fill the pit at 
firtt, at three half-pence per buſnel s: 0 
Sixteen loads carriage 0 16 o 
Three chaldrons and a half of coals, at thirty - 
ſix ſhillings per chaldron 6 6 o 
Two hundred buſhels of tan more, to keep the 
bed level with its former height, at three half- 
pence per buſhel 1 0 
Four loads carriage 3 
Filling the pit with tan, and planting the pots, 
two days, two men, at two ſhillings a day 
each 3 4 © © 
Stirring the tan up, and adding freſh four times 
more, at ditto 18 0 
The time in attending the fires, watering, &c. 
is worth at the moſt eighteen-pence a week, 
which comes to 3 18 © 
Repairing the windows, painting, and white- 
waſhing. . 1 11 © 
Total 21 0 © 


'The Pine-apple may alſo be raiſed without the help of 
a ſtove in a hot-bed of tanners- bark, with the frame we 
have already deſcribed under the article HoT-Bzp. But 
as theſe plants continue for a time in the bed, the heat 
of which will decay in a few months, it will be neceſ- 


| 


_— 


| 


| 


| 


| P!11TN 
ſary to have two of theſe beds contiguous to one another; 
and if the frame be made to ſlide from one bed to the 
other, it will be ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe, other 
wiſe there mult be a frame for each. By the help of this 
additional hot-bed the plants be kept in the ſame 
degree of warmth, by removing them from one bed to 
the other. But it will not be neceſſary to remove them 
as ſoon as the heat begins to decay in the firſt bed; be- 
cauſe it may be renewed making a good lining 
of horſe-dung, as is commonly practiſed in raifing cu- 
cumbers and melons. By this means the heac of the 
firſt bed may be continued a very conſideruble time; 
and when it begins to decay, the ſecond bed muſt be 
ready for the reception of the plants; and aſter a proper 
time the firſt new made. By this method of removing 
the plants from one bed to the other, they will always 
have a proper degree of heat, and will produce fruit 
equal to any raiſed in the ſtoves. But the utmoſt care 
mult be taken to give the plants as much air as poſſible 
for nothing ſo much contributes to their growth, and 
preſerving them in a healthy ſtate, as freſh air; nor is 
any thing more deſtructive to them, than the putrid con- 
fined air of a hot-bed. If you have not the convenience of 
procuring a ſufficient quantity of tanners- bark; the bed 
may be made with horſe-dung, provided the ſurface of 
the dung be covered with bark for the reception of the 
pots. | | 2 - 

By this ſimple method, and obſerving the directions 
given in the preceding part of this article, with regard 
to the compoſt, and the management of the plants, very 
fine Pine- apples may be raiſed at a very ſmall expence. 

PINE-TREE, Pinus, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the monoecta menadelphia. There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of it, the two following of which are the 
beſt worth cultivating, viz. Pine-tree with two ſhort 
grey leaves proceeding out of each; ſheath, and {mall 
acute- pointed cones ;z called Scotch Pine, or Fir. 2. 
Pine-tree with five rough leaves in each ſheath ; com- 
monly called Lord Weymouth's Pine. | : 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the mountains of Scot- 
land, and is common in moſt parts of Europe; and the 
ſecond grows naturally in North America, where' it is 
called the white Pine. TE 1 

Culture of the PrNRE- TREE. 

Theſe and all other ſpecies of the Pine-tree, are 
propagated by ſeeds. The ripe cones of theſe trees 
are either to be expoſed to a gentle heat, or ſoaked 
for twelve hours in warm water; after which the 
ſeveral cells will open, and the ſeeds fall out. Theſe 
ſeeds muſt never be taken out till the time of ſow- 
ing them, which is March. The ground they are 
to be ſown in, muſt be carefully turned ſeveral times, 
to deſtroy the roots of weeds. For a large plan- 
tation, the beſt method is to plough it ſeveral times; af- 
ter this the earth ſhould be levelled with a ſpade in ſmall 
ſpots at every fix feet ſquare; in each of which ſpots, 
ten or twelve ſeeds are to be ſown, and covered with 
ſome of the ſame mould broken fine; they are then to 
be covered with a furze-buſh, or other ſuch cover- 
ing; and this is to remain for ſome time after the 
plants are come up, but care muſt be taken not to cover 
them too cloſe; when this is taken off, a little looſe 
earth is to be drawn about the ſtems of the plants, and 
ſome furze ſtuck about them to keep off the too great 
heat of the ſun. There are uſually from twelve — 
eight plants, and theſe may be left ſtanding together till 
the third year. 

In March or April, the third year after ſowing, the 
plants are to be removed to the place where they are to 
ſtand, and planted at eight feet ſquare diſtance, or 
greater if deſired. Two plants muſt always be left in 
each cluſter, and great care taken not to injure the roots 
of them. The others muſt be taken up with as much 


earth about their roots as poſſible. When they are ſet 
in the new plantation, there muſt be ſtakes fixed near 
them to tie them to, ſo as to prevent the wind from 
blowing them down, and the roots muſt be covered 
with litter, and have a gentle watering to ſettle the 


earth 
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earth to their roots. If the weather ſhould prove very | 
dry, this may be-repeated; two or three times, but a lit- 


tle at a time; over-watering kills all new-ſet trees, and 
* cutting any of the heads or branches of the reſinous 


kinds is a very dangerous thing. The Scotch Pine de- 
lights in a chalky ſoil on the ſide of a hill, but will alſo 
grow in gravel, and in any ground that is not too wet. 
The common fir loves a loamy ſtrong foil, and is a 
native of low flat grounds; and moſt of the American 
firs and Pines love a looſe moiſt ſoil. The ſilver fir, 
and the manured Pine, love a dry ſituation, but muſt 
have a deeper ſoil than the Scotch Pine, and muſt be 
ſheltered from the north winds. The two trees left in 
each ſpot of the place where they were ſown, may be 
left together ſeven years, then the leait flouriſhing tree 
is to be carefully removed. 

PINK, a ſpecies of the carnation. There are many 
varieties of the Pink now cultivated in the gardens, v:z. 
The Damaſk-Pink, the White-Shock, the Pheaſant's- 
eye with double and ſingle flowers, the common red 
Pink, Cob's Pink, Dobſon's Pink, white Cob Pink, 
and Bat's Pink. | 
| $303 Culture of the PINK. | 

The common Pinks are propagated either by ſeeds, 
which is the way to obtain new varieties, or by making 
layers of them, or by A Nes „„ 
If they are propagated by ſeeds, thoſe of the beſt ſort 
ſhould be ſown. in the ſpring, and the plants treated in 
the ſame manner as directed for the Carnation, with this 
difference only, that as the Pinks are leſs tender, ſo they 
may be more hardily treated; thoſe which are n 
gated by layers, muſt alſo be managed as the Carna- 
tion. | | | THE LIETTYT © 343: | 

The beſt time to plant the flips of Pinks is about the 
end of July; and if the weather ſhould prove ___ dry 
they muſt be conſtantly watered every other day, till they 
have taken root. Theſe ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
border, and the ground well dug, and ſoaked with wa- 
ter a few hours before the ſlips are planted ; hay muſt 
be planted at about the diſtance of three inches ſquare ; 
the ground ſhould be cloſed very hard about them, and 
they muſt be well watered. till the cuttings have taken 
root; after which they will require no other care, but 
to keep them clear from weeds till autumn, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to the borders of the flower- 
garden, where they are deſigned to remain. 

_ PIONY, or PEONY. See the article Peony. 
PIPE-TREE, Syringa. See the article SYRINGA. 
PIPPERIDGE-PUSH, . or. BERBERRY-TREE. 
ee the article BERBBRRY- IL SN. « An 
PISHAMIN, or PERSIMON, a ſpecies, of Dioſpy- 
ros; and is ſometimes called the Pitchumon Plum. 

This tree is a native of America, where it riſes to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, bearing a fruit which 
the inhabitants keep till rotten before they eat it, as is 
practiſed by medlars in ae a 
1 Culture of the PISHAMIN. 

This tree is propagated in the ſame manner as the 


Invian Date PLUM, to which article we refer the 


reader. | | 
- PISONIA, See the articl: FinGR1Go. 

PISTACIA, the name of a genus of plants, which 
comprehends the Piſtacia Nut-tree, the Turpentine-tree, 
and the Maſtick-tree ; ranged- by Linnzus among the 
dioecia pentandria, and of which he diſtinguiſhes only 
the ſix following, ſpecies, but other authors enumerate 
nine: 1. Piſtacia with trifoliate leaves. 2. Piſtacia 
with winged, trifoliate, and almoſt round leaves. 3. 


Piſtacia with unequal winged leaves, the lobes of which 


are ſomewhat oval, and recurved, being the Piſtacia 
tree. 4. Piſtacia, with unequal, winged leaves ; the 
lobes of which are oval and ſpear-ſhaped, or the Tere- 
binthus, or common Turpentine-tree. Piſtacia, 
with abrupt, winged leaves, and ſpear-ſhaped lobes, or 
the Lentuſcus, or common Maſtick-tree. 6. Piſtacia, 
2 winged, deciduous leaves, the lobes of which are 
oval. | 

All theſe ſpecies are ſhrubby plants. The firſt ſpecies 
is a native of Sicily ; the ſecond grows naturally in the 


| ſhapes, but always ſituated below the 


rot and periſh, as frequently happens in elms, the tr 
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ſouth of France; the third in Perſia, Arabia, Syria, 
and India ; the fourth in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
in the northern parts of Africa, and India ; the fifth is 
a native of Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; and the ſixth is 
a native of Jamaica, N 

y Culture of the PisTACIA, | 

The four firſt ſpecies are propagated by the n 

which ſhould be ſown in pots, lied wich lizhe 3 
pron mould, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, to 
ring up the plants; which, when they appear, ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air admitted to them, and by de- 
grees be hardened to bear the open air, to which the 
are to be 1 * about the beginning of June. In au- 
tumn they ſhould be placed under a hot-bed frame. 


In the ſpring, before the plants begin to ſh 
them be tranſplanted each into a Pay. cov 3 97 


ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, they mult be gradually har- 


dened, and placed abroad. "They may thus be kept in 
pots four or five years, till they have acquired ſtrength 
during which time they ſhould be ſheltered in winter : 
after this they may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in the full ground in a ſheltered ſituation, They flower 
and produce fruit in this country, but the fruit never 
ripens. 

The fifth ſpecies is propagated by laying down the 
young branches; which, when they have put out roots, 
ſhould be cut off from the old plants, and each tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate ſmall pots; in winter they muſt 
be ſheltered, and in ſummer placed abroad in a warm 
ſituation, and managed in the ſame manner as other 
hardy kinds of green-houſe plants. It may alſo be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds in the manner directed for the pre- 
Te ſeeds of the fixth f | | 

e ſeeds of the ſixt ies muſt be ſown in 

filled with light freſh ae plunged into ny ve 
hot-bed of tanners-bark ; when the plants are come up 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed. In au- 
tumn they ſh 
in the tan-bed : during winter they ſhould have but lit- 
tle. water, eſpecially if they caſt their leaves, which they 


generally do after the firſt winter, =o. 
"Theſe plants muſt conſtantly remain in the ſtove ; ad- 
SK a large quantity of air to them in warm weas 
ther. f 
PIS TIL, P:/lillum, among botaniſts, denotes the fe- 
male organ of generation in flowers, and is defined, by 
Linnæus, as an entrail of the plant, deſigned for the 
reception of the farina, or male-duſt, wherewith it be- 
comes impregnated ; it conſiſts of three parts, viz. the 
germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma; the germen is the rudiment 
of the fruit, accompanying the flower, and is of various 
le, or ſti 
and contains the embryo ſeeds; the 22 . 1:54 
ſerves to elevate the ſtigma from the germen, and is alſo 


of different forms; the ſtygma, which is of various 


ſhapes likewiſe, is always placed on the top of the ſtyle, 
or, if that be wanting, on the top of the germen ; this 
part is covered with a moiſture, for the breaking of the 
farina into more minute parts. | 


PISTOLOESIA, a ſpecies of Birthwort. See the 
article BIRTHWoORT. 


PITCH-TREE, a ſpecies of the Fir-tree. See the 
article Fik-I'REE. 


PITCHUMON PLUM. See the article PrisHA- 
MIN. | 

PITH, in vegetation, the ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance con- 
tained in the central parts of plants and trees. 

As the ſubſtance of the trunk in trees, ſays Boerhaave, 
become more woody, the pith is compreſſed and 
ſtraighted to ſuch a degree, that it wholly diſappears. 
It is plain from this, that the office of the pith in vege- 


tation cannot be very great, ſince it is not of perpetual 


By its ſpungy ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to 
.receive any ſuperfluous moiſture, that might tranſude 


duration. 


through the pores of the woody fibres. If by the exceſs 
of ſuch moiſture, or from any other cauſe, it happens to 


ee 
18 


ould be removed into the ſtove, and placed 


{38 
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is found4o grow full as well without it; a proof it is of | 
no eſſential, uſe in yegetation. = 


-, PLAINTAIN-TREE, Auſa, a genus of plants of 
which there are two ſpecics. 1. The Plaintain-tree. 
2. The Banana. | 1 1 1 
The firſt ſpecies is cultivated in all the Weſt Indian 
iſlands; it riſes with a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk fifteen feet 
high, and upwards; the lower part is eight or nine 
inches diameter, diminiſhing gradually to the top, where 
the leaves come out on every fide ; theſe are often fix 
feet long, and near two feet broad, having a ſtrong 
fleſhy mid-rib, and a great number of tranſverſe veins 
running from it toward the edges: theſe leaves come out 
from the center of the ſtalk, and are rolled up at their 
firſt appearance ; but when they are advanced above the 
ſtalk, they expand quite flat and turn backwards : when 
the plant is grown to its full height, the lowers will 
appear in ſpikes in the center, which are often four feet 
in length; on the lower part of the ſpike they are 
largeſt, diminiſhing in their ſize upwards ; each of theſe 
ſpikes is covered with a ſheath of a fine purple colour 
within fide, which drops off when the flowers open : 
the upper part of the ſpike is covered with barren 
flowers, which fall off with their covers. The fruit is 
about eight or nine inches long, and above an inch in 
diameter, having three blunt angles, and is a little in- 
curved; it is at firſt green, but when ripe, of a pale 
yellow colour ; the ſkin is tough, and within is a foft 
pulp of a luſcious ſweet flavour : the ſpikes of fruit are 
or ſo large, as to weigh upwards of forty pounds 
eacn. 
- The fruit in the Weſt Indies is generally cut before it 
is. ripe, and roaſted in the embers, and eaten by the ne- 
groes as bread, 'The leaves are*uſed for napkins and 
table-cloths, and are likewiſe food for ho gs. 
The ſecond ſpecies differs. from the firſt, in having'its 
ſtalks marked with dark purple ſtripes and ſpots. The 
fruit is rounder, and of a more luſcious taſte. 2 
Culture of the PLAINTAIN-TREE, 
Both 


theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſuckers, which 
ſhould be carefully taken off While young, preſerving 
ſome fibres to their roots, and planted in pots filled wit 
light rich earth, and plunged into the tan bed in the 
ſtoye. This may be done any time in the ſummer, _ 
When they have been ſome time in. the pots, ſhake 
them out, with the ball of earth to their roots, and 
plant them into the tan-bed in the ſtove, laying a little 
old tan near their roots, for their fibres to ſtrike into. 

When the bark-bed wants to be renewed with freſh 
tan, there ſhould be great care taken not to injure the 
roots. of theſe plants, and a large quantity of the old tan 
ſhould be left about them ; for the new tan, if laid too 
near them, will ſcorch their roots. | 

During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe plants muſt be plen- 
tifully watered; and in winter it muſt be 
often, but in ſmall quantities, | 

The ſtoves for them ſhould be at leaſt twenty feet in 
height, otherwiſe there will not be room for their leaves 
to expand. | * FROST | | 

. PLANE-TREE, Platanus, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the monoecia polyandria, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Plane-tree, with hand- 
ſhaped leaves. 2. Plane-tree, with lobated leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally. in many parts of 
Aſia, where it riſes to a very great ſize; the ſtem is tall, 
erect, and covered with a ſmooth bark, which annually 
fails off; it ſends forth many fide branches, which are 
generally a little crooked at their joints : the bark of the 
young branches is of a dark brown, inclining to a purple 
colour; theſe are furniſhed with leaves placed alternately, 
their foot-ſtalks are an inch and a half long, the leaves 
are ſeven inches long, and eight broad, deeply cut into 


given them | 


five ſegments, and the two outer are lightly cut again 
into two more; theſe ſegments have many acute inden 
tures on their edges, and have each a ſtrong mid-rib, 
with many lateral veins running to the ſides; the upper 
ſides of the leaves are of a deep green, and the under 
pale. The flowers come out upon long foot-ſtalks, or 
ropes, hanging downward, each ſuſtaining five or fix 
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round balls of minute flowers; they come out at the 
ſame time as the leaves; and in warm ſummers the ſeeds 
ripen late in autumn; and if left vn the trees will remaia 
till ſpring, when the-balls fall to pieces, and the brittly 
down which ſurrounds the ſeeds helps to tranſport them 
to a great diſtance with the wind. {| | | 


The ſecond ſpecies is a native of North America; this 
tree alſo arrives to a great ſiae; the foot-ſtalks are longer 
and the leaves larger than the other fort; they have 
ſeveral acute indentures on their borders, and are cut 
into three lobes or angles; the flowers grow in round 
balls, like the former, but are ſmaller. | 27815 

There are alſo two other ſorts, called the Maple- 
leaved Plane, and the Spaniſh Plane-tree, ſomewhat 
differing from the others in foliage. 

The oriental ſort was introduced into Italy in che early 
times of the Romans; their greateſt men took much 
pleaſure at their villas, Which were ſurrounded with 
Plane-trees, Pliny affirms, chat there was no tree what- 
ſoever which ſo well defends from the heat of the fun in 
ſummer, nor more kindly admits it in winter, than this 
plant, the branches being produced at a proportionable 
diſtance to the largeneſs of their leaves; ſo that when 
the leaves are fallen in winter, the branches very ealily 
admit the rays of the ſun. And ſo much was this tree 
held in eſteem by the people of Aſia, that wherever they 
erected any grand buildings, the porticoes which opened 
to the air, terminated in groves of theſe trees. 

| Culture of the PLANE-TREE. og: oil 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated either from ſeeds op 
layers. The layers will take root in about a your when 
they ſhonld be cut off from the old trees, and plante d in 
a nurſery, where they may ſtand two or three years to get 
ſtrength, after which they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain. EL 
But the plants thus raiſed ſeldom make ſuch ſtrait trees 
as thoſe produced from ſeeds, which ſhould be fowh in a 
moiſt, ſhady ſituation, Toon aſter they are ripe, and 
when the young plants come up they mult be treated in 
the ſame manner as thoſe-raiſed from layers. | 
The ſecond 


CY 


ſpecies will ſucceed extremely! well from 
cuttings, which-ſho6uld be planted about the beginning 
of October, upon a moiſt | ſoil, and watered in dry 
weather: in which caſe they will make /a prodigious 
progreſs, and in a few years afford noble trees for plant- 
1 and other ſhady walks. E | 
oth theſe ſpecies thrive beſt in a moiſt 
rivulets of water. Wr . 
PLANT, Planta, is defined to be an organical body, 
deſtitute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, adhering to 
another body in ſuch a manner as to draw from it its 
nouriſhment, and having power of propagating itſelf by? 
ſeeds. As to the parts of which a plant contiſts, they 
are the root, ſtalk, branch, leaf, flower, and fruit. 

All botaniſts are of opinion that there is a certain 
analogy between plants and animals, fince plants, like. 
animals, are compoſed of certain parts, veſſels, &c, each 
kind of veſſel being ſuppoſed the vehicle. of a different, 
humour or juice, ſecreted from the matter of the ſap, 
which is conſidered as the blood or common fund of them 
all; two things are to be conſidered in plants, viz, the 
; ſenſible and organic body, and the ſpirit or the vegetative 
body, which is the cauſe of the whole motion, and the 
principle of all vital functions. The ſpirit or active 
ſubſtance, which obtains the name of ſoul in living 
bodies, is not even entirely excluded from things deſtitute” 
of life, ſince the ſubtile matter being carried by a per- 
petual motion, runs through the whole + 3g he nature; 
but as it is too much diſperſed in bodies deprived of life, 
nor can find in them pipes and receptacles wherein it 
could be gathered in a greater quantity, thereby it could 
expe] the humours it ſhould meet with, and not produce 
in them thoſe vital motions of nutrition and acretion ; 
hence foſſils and other inanimated bodies are of a longer 


ſoil, and near 
IAA 


: 
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duration, becauſe not diſturbed or worn out by that 
vegetative and active ſubſtance: but in plants, as well 
as in animals, the aCtive ſpirit continually agitated by the 
ſubtile matter, runs without intermiſſion throughout the 
whole body; and the more or leſs it is agitated, it wants 


a greater 


LA 
a greater or leſs quantity of aliment, to avoid its feeding 
at laſt on the ſubſtance of the living body. 
Plant and vegetable are nearly ſynonymous, every 
plant being a vegetable; which Boerhaave defines to be 
a body generated of the earth to which it adheres, and is 


connected with it by parts called roots, through which it 
receives the matter of its nouriſhment and increaſe, and 
conſiſts of juices and veſlels ſenſibly diſtin from each 
other: or a plant is an organical body compoſed of 
veſſels and juices every where diſtinguiſhable from each 
other, to which the roots grow, or parts by which it 
adheres to ſome other body, and from which it derives 
the matter of its life and growth. This definition is 
yerk ſcientific, and furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of 
a plant; for by its conſiſting of veſſels and juices, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil; and by its adhering to another 
body, and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, and being 
deſtitute of ſenſation, it is diſtinguiſhed from an animal; 
the mimoſa, or ſenſitive plant, approaching the neareſt 
to it. . $94*2 YEW rt ©5 4 3 Dy Gf 4 # a2 . 

. The veſſels,. or cohtaiping 
chiefly of catth eue or 9 ed together 

lants burnt by the intenſeſt fire, the car th 
the veſſels, is left intire and indiſſoluble by its utmoſt 
force 3 and con equently the matter thereof is neither 
Water, air, falt, or ſulphur, but earth alone. 


[ 


*- The ſtudy, of plants is both innocent and delightful; | 


riſed with the capacious field it opens for inquiry, where 
the Human, mind ay range at large, and every day 
make freſh dilcoveries equally 

New, las 


85 and cyltivate them in climates different from their 


bole we ab to it will be ſoon agreeably ſur- 
the capac 

he capacious 

uſeful. and entertaining. 
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ts requires much {kill and art ; for the plants of cold 
climates will. not bear the heat of ware ones, any more 
e 


than thoſe of the warm can ſupport the cold. Some of 
me Cape plas, 15 the head of the torrid zone, grew at 
1 1 . wh 1 


ut ſoon after they loſt their leaves, and 
ty kept alive: in this there is a conſi- 


nely, 
wer wich Gfeal 


derable latitude to be allowed, for plants may be raiſed 
in a climate not their own, provided the difference is not 
VE 


great; for BY degrees they become as it were, natu- 
ral #4 o it. (this is evident in moſt of our culinary 
plants; fruit-trees, heat, Se. which originally came 
from foreign countries) for if they produce ſeeds, , theſe 
ſeeds are much leſs apt to miſcarry, and produce hardier 
plants than ſuch' as are brought immediately from their 
native country. Now if we attentively conſider the cir- 
cumſtances in which particular plants are ſpontaneouſly 
roduced, we ſhall direMy diſcoyer a ſure and ſucceſsful 
Facthod' of cultivating them by art. Linnæus Juftl 
obſerves, iri à curious paper upon this ſubject, in the fir 
volume of the Swediſh acts, that the directions given in 
many books of gardening are founded merely on random 
practice ; it being from wild plants alone that a rational 
method of culture can be deduced. He adds, that all 
lants grow ſomewhere wild, and that the buſineſs of art 


is to imitate their natural climate, 


It was by following nature that the Are botaniſt | 


abovementioned has been ſo ſucceſsful in bringing up the 
vaſt variety of plants that have fallen under his care, 
The rubus caule unifloro foliis ternatis was ſome time 
ago, "he tells us, thought incapable of being raiſed 


taught him to keep it covered with ſnow, during the 
winter and great part of the” ſpring, The Muſa, or 
Plaintain-tree, | the moſt ſpecious plant in nature, bad 
ſtood near an hundred years in the D 

rden, and could not be made to blow; but on con- 
Facring it was a native of Surinam, where the weather 
is dry for near half the year, and rainy the next, it was 
kept long without water, and afterwards kept watered 
abundantly, which cauſed it to flower and perfect its 
fruit; and by the ſame management, another Muſa was 


-. 


made to flower the next year. F 
Growth of PLANTS. When a ſeed has laid all the 
winter in the ground, without any ſigns of germination, 


er of N plants, conſiſt | 
by Ol 42 In ! 
or matter of 


every country hath its ſpontaneous lants, to 


Dutch botanical | 


the lobes, from whence the 


in the ſpring, as the ſeed is diſtended by the heat of the 
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| ſun, though never fo little, there muſt be ſome vacant 


ſpaces left within it: and as fluids preſs every way, the 
nutritious juices of the earth, with which the 2 is 
ſurrounded, will enter the hole which is at the end 
thereof, and fill up theſe vacancies. When they have 
once penetrated the ſeed, being extremely aQive, they 
enter the pores of the lobes, Tor the ſame reaſon that 
they firſt entered the ſeeds; from hence they are com- 
municated to the radicle and plume, which are thereb 
diſtended, or, as it were unfolded. And thus is the 
circulation of the infant plant carried on, till the radicle 
by degrees extending itſelf into the earth, fixes there, 
and becomes capable at laſt of furniſhing the whole 
lant with a nutritious juice, whilſt the plume ſhooting 
in a contrary direction, in a very little time, flouriſhes 
above the ſurface of the earth. f 
Some authors have puzzled both themſelves and their 
readers, in endeavouring to explain the reaſons why the 
ee aſcends and the radicle deſcends, when a ſeed 
ppens to be inverted in the earth, which muſt 

often be the caſe, or, in other words, when the plume, 
which ought to tend upwards, lies loweſt, or in any 
other direction but perpendicular, or pointing to the 
urface of the earth. It is certain, that ſeeds of all 
kinds, from the ſmalleſt to the largeſt, though thrown 
never ſo confuſedly into the earth, and lying there in all 
manner of directions, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvan- 
tages, redreſs themſelves when they come to ſpring, and 
riſe with the plume perpendicular to the ſurface of the 
earth; and this is one of thoſe' amazing inſtances of the 
wiſdom of providence which never leaves the welfare of 
its productions to chance, but conducts the moſt incon- 
ſiderable parts of the creation with ſo much art and 
ceconomy, that the more we are acquainted with it, the 
more we muſt admire it. It ſeems exceedingly eaſy to 
explain how this perpendicularity is effected, if we only 
conſider, that whilſt the radicle is fixing itſelf in the 
earth, the plume lies betwixt the two lobes, which lobes 
afterwards Ihoot out of the ground, together with the 
plume, and become the ſeminal leaves in all plants, 
except thoſe of the pulſe kind, which have ſomething 
analogous to them. We muſt alſo conſider, that fluidg 
of all kinds contain a great quantity of .air. 
This part then of the operation of vegetation ſeems to 
de performed in the following manner: The lobes of 
the ſeeds are diſtended with the nutritious ſaponaceous 
juice of the earth, which juice contains a great quantity 
of air: this air being rarified by the heat of the ſun, is 
perpetually endeavouring to aſcend, and get above the 
ſurface of the earth, that it may perſpire through the 
pores of the lobes, and mix with the atmoſphere, as we 
find in fact it does, when theſe lobes become the ſeminal 
leaves, and get above the ſurface of the ground; but the 
pores of the lobes being ſtopped by the ſurroundin 
earth, the confined air acting perpetually on the inſide o 
the lobes, forces them to tend perpendicularly upwards, 
and conſequently the plume. | 

If it ſhould be ſaid that barley, when ſteeped in order 
to be made into malt, or that acorns, cheſnuts, or any 
other ſeeds, when laid ina moiſt place to ſprout, ſend the 
radical downwards 'and the plume upwards, notwith- 


ſtanding the pores of the lobes cannot, in this ſituation, 


| be * by the ſurrounding earth: I anſwer, that 
about Stockholm, till attention to its natural climate | even 


uppoſing the pores of the lobes not to be in the 
leaſt obſtructed, the ſame end will yet be anſwered, and 


che lobes, together with the plume, will be elevated per- 


pendicularly, by the rarified air 
potes, and tending upwards. 
But if we may ſuppoſe that the perſpiring air carries 
along with it a portion of the nutritious r= in the 
form of a vapour, imperceptible to the naked j eye; as 
ſuch vapours always aſcend, they muſt neceſſarily cauſe 
| rſpire, to endeavour to 
aſcend alſo: becauſe they mu ave this tendency to riſe, 
before they quitted the veſfels in which they were con- 
tained, whilft circulating through the lobes. 
If this be granted, with regard to the elevation of the 


paſſing through the 


plume, it will be unneceſſary to mention the reaſons 


Vuu why 
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Why the radicle ſhoots downwards, becauſe the radicle | 


mult of conſequence grow in an oppoſite direction to that 
of the plume, 3 

Let us now purſue the progreſs of the nutritious juice, 
or ſap, and endeavour to inveſtigate the method taken by 
nature to conduct this embryo to a ſtate of perfection. 

We have already obſerved that the radicle and plume 
receive their firſt nouriſhment from the lobes. ow, 
when the radical has fixed itſelf in the earth, and ſhot 
out fibres ſuſſicient for the ſupport of the plant, it is pro- 
bable that the order of circulation is reverſed, and that 
the lobes, now becoming the ſeminal leaves, receive, in 
their turn, nouriſhment from the root, either by the 
ſame veſlels which originally conveyed nouriſhment to 
the radicle, or by others, which laſt ſeems moſt pro- 
bable. 

Theſe lobes now become ſeminal leaves, and above 
the ground are of great uſe to the plant; for if theſe are 
taken away, before the true leaves are expanded ſuffici- 
ently to their office, 
withers and dies. | * 
It is a known maxim in hydraulics, that when a 
number of branches proceed from one large pipe or 
canal, if one of theſe branches is opened, a great quan- 
tity of the fluid circulating in theſe pipes will flow to 
every branch proceeding from the ſame pipe. Now theſe 
ſeminal leaves being once above ground, are in à per- 
petual ſtate of perſpiration, when the heat of the atmo- 
ſphere is ſufficient to rarify the juices of the plants enough 
for this purpoſe; or in an imbibing ſtate, when the 
heat is not ſufficient to make them perſpire, ſo that 
plants generally perſpire in the day-time, and imbibe 

air and its contents in the night, at the leaves. 


When, therefore, theſe ſeminal leaves are in a ſtate of 


perſpiration, a greater quantity of the nutritious juices 
is derived not only to theſe ſeminal leaves, but alſo to 
the leading ſtem, or head of the plant, which is nou- 
riſhed by veſſels proceeding from the ſame trunk with 
thoſe which nouriſh the Final leaves, By means of 
this perſpiration, there is a perpetual ſupply of a nutri- 
Sous Haig, drawn to the aſcending branch of the plant, 
or its ſupport. and increaſe, which ceaſes, if 


ſpiration of theſe ſemina] leaves is by any me ay b oped, 
ot if the leaves bn para before the trug leaves are 


expanded, and grown large enough to perform their 
office, and by perſpiring in a due quantity, to draw a 
ſufficient nouriſhment to the ſtem, or head. 
As ſoon then as the true leaves are able to perform 
their duty, there being no farther occaſion for the 
ſeminal leaves, they immediately wither and. rot off; 
and this decay of the ſeminal leaves is probably cauſed 
by the air, which, entering the pores of the true leaves, 
is from thence communicated to the air veſſels of the 
trunk, which being by that means extended to the very 
root, the ſmall veſſels, which before conveyed the nutri- 
tious juice to the ſeminal leaves, are compreſſęed and 
ſtopped up: the conſequence of which is, that the 
ſemuaal leaves muſt periſſn. 3 
We have now. conducted the plant above the ſurface 


of the earth ; it remains that we examine inta ſome cir- 


cumitances relating to its acretion or growth, and ſhew 
by what means it is brought to perfection. 3 
What has been ſaid of the ſeminal leaves drawing 
nouriſhment, holds good of all the true leaves of a 
plant: for they all bring nouriſhment to themſclyes and 
the 23jacent parts, in the manner already obſerved; and 
2: the rarified air and vapours in the leaves is conſtantly 
tending upwards, this ſtill preſerves the perpendicularity 
of the plant, and keeps the ſtem in an upright direction, 
unleſs it be forced to deviate from its perpendicularity, 
by ſome intervening accident. £ 
As the body of the plant is daily more and more 
diſtended by the beat of the ſun in all its dimenſions, 
{ay more, becauſe Auids having a Icſs degree of coheſion 
tan id, thiir component parts more eaſily recede 
um tach other, and 3 poſſeſ a greater ſpace ; 
tr conlegueiice of this is, that the containing veſſels of 
ths plant mult be preficd in all direction: by the con- 


the plant immediately 
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It is the nature of cold to colitraCt-al bodies w 
and reduce them into a Teſfer conſe. 
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tained fluid, and grow larger: mean time the air con- 
tained in the air-veſſels of the plant is alſo rarified and 
diſtended, ſo as to be conſtantly of the fame denſity with 
the external air. F 
Thus the plant is er 177 between the in- 
ternal and external air; and as' E veſſels of che plant are 
more expanded by the rarifactio of the internal aix, the 
external air is alſo ratified, and conſequently preſſing 
leſs upon the plant, gives it more liberty to increaſe its 
dimenſions, and View to the internal prefſure both of the 
ſap, and the contained air. Fa van oy ; 
The reflecting reader will readily obſerve, that ſome- 
thing more than what We have already mentioned, is 
neceſſary towards 'vegetation ; for otherwiſe, the plant 
would be only diſtended, while its veſſels ,grew conti- 
nually thinner, juſt in the ſame manner as a glaſs veſſel 
in the hands of the maker decreaſes in thickneſs, as the 
ſurface is enlarged by the air, which the operator force 
into it. We are therefore to explain how plants increaſe 
in folidity, as el as red Bow TY heh F 
This part af the operation ſeems to be performed. b 
cold in che followin anner; e er Lakes * 
The heat of the Fin in the Uy-tinie havihg diſtended 
the ſap in the leaves, and made part of it perſpire through 
their pores, in order to draw nounlhepen gp the adjacent 


when plants are not in a tate of pe | $.cold- 
neſs contracts both the oftdl and 4 of t'plant;. for 
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Raten 
ſpace, and conſe 0 i 
particles of matter of which they are com ole approach 


nearer to each other; now the paxticles of matter re 
known to attract each other ver Arongly at ſmall di 4 
tances, and infinitely. mpre, W 


en their ſurfaces Tome 


into exact conta& with each other; there | 
of the fluid ſap. which, is neareſt the" foi 140 See 
VVV 
with the folie, where it ret lh by eee he in- 
creaſed attraftion : arid. thus the fafts and carth olved 
in the ſap, are applied to the welke, and reduced into & 
- 1 W % vire 
ſüc 4 de © ſun, 11 
approach pahle f diffol, 
ing this ntrary incfeaſes it, and 
by dryin s. moiſture, renders it more 
ſolid. 2 * e 


in a conſtant ſtate of perſpir ae, 


KS. 
| Many 
in vegetables; ſome 
analogous. to the ar- 
teries in animals, and is again returned towards the root 
by other veſſels analogous to the veins; others again are 
of opinion that there is no ſuch retrogradation of the ſap, 
and both parties produce experiments to juſtify their dif- 
ferent ſentiments. But perhaps there are no peculiar 
veſſels in plants, diflended like the arteries and veins, in 
animals, for the flux and reflux of the circulating juices ; 
but that the ſap riſes, and in ſome meaſure again retires, 
by the ſame 3 5 as both the ſolid and the fluid parts 


| = 99 plants are dilated by heat, and contracted by 
Cold. | | 
the fluid contained in it muſt be ſtill more diſtended ; I | 


I ſhall now proceed to make ſome obſervations on the 
flowers of plants, The firſt thing then that occurs wor- 
thy of obſervation in flowers is, that they perform the 
ſame office to the generative organs, as the leaves do to 
the other parts of plants, that is, draw nouriſhment to 
them for their ſupport, by perſpiration; and that 

| | they 
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they do actually perſpire, and even in great quan- 
tities, is certain; becauſe they tranſmit to our organs 
certain eMuvia, which affects us with the ſenſation 
of ſmelling. Theſe effluvia are a portion of the 
fpiritus rector, or prevailing ſpirit, which is not alike 
in any two plants of different forts ; but the ſame in 
'every one of the ſame ſpecies, allowing for the accidents 
of ſoil and climate, and is inimitable by art. This /þi- 
Titus reftor reſides in the eſſential oils of vegetables, and 
is, probably, formed by the fineſt and moſt volatile parts 
of theſe eſlential oils, being mixed with the particles of 
light or heat, which are abſorbed by them, and reſide 
therein in a ſolid form. An annual plant, when it has 
once brought its ſeed to perfection, has anſwered the 
end of providence; and now the veſſels which convey 
nouriſhment to the leaves being furred up, incruſtated 
within, and rendered impervious, the leaves can no 
longer, perſpire, and therefore wither and drop off; mean' 
time the veſſels of the root and ſtem undergo the ſame 
fate with thoſe of the leaves; ſo that the whole plant 
dies, putrifies, and helps to ſupply the earth with a 
"frelh pabulum or food for a ſucceeding generation. 
There is a large claſs of plants which are called pe- 
rennial, of which ſort are trees that live for ages; theſe, 
like annual plants, ſhed their leaves at the approach of 
winter, and for the ſame reaſon ;, but then the ſap- 
Tefal in the root and trunk continue pervious or hol- 
low,. io that, even in the winter, a kind of languid cir- 
culation is maintained, Theſe, at the approach of the 
ſpring, when the heat is increaſed, and the earth has 
'recruited itſelf with a new ſtock of pabulum or food for 
their ſupport, put out leaves afreſh, perſpire and grow, 
till at la the ſap-veſſels in the root and trunk are ob- 
ſtrycted, and become impervious by degrees, ſo that 
-when the circulation is intirely ſtopped in any part of 


= air diſſolves its texture, and it gradually decays 


rots;. : oy * — . * ani 
| oe of PLANTS, is the nightly change of poſture 
in their leaves; for the leaves of certain plants aſlume at 
+ Night a diſpoſition different from that of the day. 
G , order: to;diſcover the cauſes which produce this re- 
 "matkable effect, it will be 
"the Rrücture of the leayes. 1. 
Between the two ſkins: of- the leaf, which are conti- 
nuations g the outer rind of the ſtalk, run innumerable 
fibres of a large kind, with cluſters of more minute ones, 
in Various forms, among them, The larger veſſels are 
of a woody ſubſtance, hollow, and ſmaller all the way 
from the baſe of the leaf : they are collected together in 
A Fompact manner, in the footſtalk ; and are originally 
leut from, th pith within the ſtem. Theſe fibres ſerve 
to ſupport the leaf in its proper poſition ; and if it is af - 
fected either by an external or internal cauſe, will change 
«that poſition. Kt | 
Such is the ſtructure of the leaves of plants, which 
are expoſed to the air, moiſture and light; the only bo- 
dies that are in contact with the plants. One of theſe, 
therefore, or a combination of two or more of them, muſt 
produce this amazing phænomenon. The air, we know, 
is conſtantly in a fluctuating ſtate, occaſioned hy the va- 
rious degrees of heat and cold, and therefore ſeems to 
have ſome claim to our attention as a principal agent in 
producing this effect: but the experiments of Linnæus 
have ſufficiently demonſtrated, that neither heat nor the 
air is the principal cauſe of the wonderful appearance, 
for he found the 2 in a ſtove, where there is no al- 
teration in the degree of heat, and the ſame denſity 
of the air, exhibited the ſame phanomena. Nor can 
moiſture be the principal agent; for it has been found 
that the ſame appearances always recurred, whether the 
plant was watered or not; and whether this was done in 
a plentiful or a ſparing manner. | 
Three of the four natural agents are therefore ex- 
cluded, and the fourth only remains to be conſidered z 
'aqd this will be found ſufhcient for the N the 
change of poſition in the leaves of plants at different pe- 
riods of the day and night being owing to this agent. 
Light is ſubtile, active, and penetrating : by the 


neceſſary 


to conſider previouſly 


8 | 
ſmallneſs of its conſtituent parts, it is capable of enter- 
ing bodies; and, by the violence of its motion, of pro- 

ucing great effects and changes in them. Theſe are 
not permanent, becauſe thoſe rays which occaſion them 


are, in that action, extinguiſhed and loſt, The change 
produced in the poſition of the leaves of plants by light, 
is the reſult of a motion occaſioned by its rays amon 
their fibres: to excite this motion, the light muſt teach 
thoſe fibres; and where light touches it adheres, and 
becomes immediately extinguiſhed. 

\ Thele are the properties of light, and, according to 
theſe, the change we attribute to it, being once ef- 
feted, muſt be continued ſo long as the light continues, 
and no anger. . 

The railing of the lobes in theſe leaves is owing to the 
power of thoſe rays which at any one inſtant fall upon 
them: theſe become extinguiſhed ; but others imme- 
diately ſucceed to them, ſo long as the air in which the 
plant ſtands is enlightened : ſo that in full light the lobes 
continue in their moſt raiſed poſition, and droop in pro- 
portion as the light becomes leſs, 

Thus have we diſcovered the cauſe of this amazing 
phznomenon ; and ſhall only add, that a great number 
of experiments have ſufficiently demonſtrated, that this 
theory is founded on truth, and that light is the ſole 
agent in producing the ſleep of plants. 

PLANTING is ſettihg a tree or plant taken from its 
proper place, in a new hole or pit ; throwing freſh earth 
over its root, and filling up the hole to the level of the 
ſurface of the ground. 

The firſt thing in planting, is to prepare the ground, 
befote the trees or plants are taken out of the earth, that 
or may remain - out of the ground as ſhort a time as 
poſſible ; and the next js to take up the trees, or plants, 
in order to their being tranſplanted, l . | 

In taking up the trees, carefully dig away the earth 
found the roots, ſo as to come at their ſeveral parts to 
cut them off; for if they are torn out of the ground 
without care, the roots will be broken and bruiſed to 
the great injury of the trees. When you have taken 
them up, the next thing is to prepare them for planting 
by pruning the roots and heads. And firſt, as to the 
roots, all the ſmall fibres are to be cut off, as nea 
the place from whence they are produced, as may be, 
cept they are to be replanted immediately aft 
taken up. Then prune off all the bruiſed 
roots, all ſuch as are i „and croſs each 
and all downright roots, eſpecially in fruit - trees: ſhorten 
the larger roots in proportion to the the 
and nature of the tree; obſerving * walnut, mul- 
berry, and ſome other tender-rooted kinds ſhould not be 
pruned ſo cloſe as the more ſorts of fruit and foreſt- 
trees : in young fruit-trees (ſuch as apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, &c.) that are one year old from the time of 
their budding or grafting, the roots may be left only 
about eight or nine inches long; but in older trees, 
. muſt be left of a much greater length: but this is 
to be underſtood of the larger roots; for the ſmall 
muſt be chiefly cut quite out, or pruned very ſhort. 

The next thing is the pruning of their heads, which 
muſt be differently performed 41 — trees; and the 
hze' of the trees muſt alſo be conſidered : thus, it they 
are deſigned for walls or eſpaliers, it is beſt to plant them 
with the | part of their heads, which ſhould re- 


—_ _— 


y 
ones 


main on till they begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, when they 
,muſt be cut down to five or fix eyes, at fame time 
taking care not to diſturb the roots. But if the trees are 


deſigned for ſtandards, you ſhould prune off all che farall 
branches clofe to the place where they are produced, as 
| alſo the ir hr anno which ab rater; and ofa 
having diſplaced theſe branches, yau ſhouls al cut of 
| all ſuch parts of brauches, as have by any accident been 
broken or wounded ; but by no means cut off the main 
leading ſhoots, which are neceſſary to attract the 
from the root, and thereby promote the growth of the 
U. f 
Having thus prepared the trees for planting, you muſt 
now 2 to place them in the earth ; det 1 the 
. F 


| 


3 


trees have been long out of the ground, ſo that the fi- 
bres of the roots are dried, place them eight or ten hours 
in water, before they are planted, with their heads 
erect, and the roots only immerſed therein, which will 
ſwell the dried veſſels of the roots, and prepare them to 
imbibe nouriſhment from the earth. In planting them 
great regard muſt be had to the nature of the ſoil ; for if 
that be cold and moiſt, the trees ſhould be planted very 
ſhallow ; and if it be a hard rock or gravel, it will be 
better to raiſe a hill of earth where each tree is to be 
planted, than to dig into the rock or gravel, and fill it 
up with earth, as is too often practiſed, by which means 
the trees are planted as it were in a tub, and have but 
little room to extend their roots. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is to place the trees in 
the hole in ſuch a manner that the roots may be about the 
ſame depth in the ground, as before they were taken up : 
then break the earth fine with a ſpade, and ſcatter it into 


the hole, ſo that it may fall in between every root, that 
before the academy of ſciences at Paris, certain 


there may be no hollowneſs in the earth: then, having 
filled up the hole, gently tread down the earth with your 
feet, but do not make it too hard, which is a great fault, 
eſpecially if the ground be ſtrong or wet. 
Having thus ante the trees, they ſhould be faſten 
to ſtakes driven into the ground, to prevent their being 
diſplaced by the wind, and ſome mulch laid upon the 
ſurface of the ground about their roots: as to ſuch as 
are planted againſt walls, their roots ſhould be placed 
about five or Ex inches from the wall, to which their 
heads ſhould be nailed, to prevent their being blown up 
by the wind. | 5 
The ſeaſons for planting are various, according to the 
different ſorts of trees, or the ſoil in which they are 


planted: for the trees whoſe leaves fall off in winter, 


the beſt time ia the beginning of October, provided the ſoil 
be dry; but if it be a very wet ſoil, it is better to defer 
it till the latter end of February, or the beginning of 
March; and for many kinds of evergreens, the begin- 
ning of April is by far the beſt ſeaſon; though they may 
be ſafely removed at Midſummer, provided they are not 
to be carried very far; but you ſhould always make 
choice of a cloudy wet ſeaſon. ig by 

Reverſe PLANTING, a method of planting, in which 
the natural poſition of the plant, or ſhoot, 1s inverted ; 
the branches being ſet into the earth, and the root reared 
into the air. 5 8 

Dr. Agricola mentions this monſtrous method of plant- 
ing, which he found to ſucceed very well, in moſt or 
all ſorts of fruit- trees, timber- trees, &. Bradley af- 
firms, that he has ſeen a lime-tree in Holland growing 
with its firſt roots in the air, which had ſhot out branches 
in great plenty, at the ſame time that its firſt branches 
produced roots and fed the tree. 

Mr. Fairchild, of Hoxton, has practiſed the ſame 
with us, and gives the following directions for perform- 
ing it: Make choice of a young tree of one ſhoot, of 
* elm, willow, or any other tree that eaſily takes 
root by laying; bend the ſhoot gently down into the 
earth, and its To it remain till it has taken root. Then 
dig about the firſt root, and raiſe it gently out of the 
ground till the ſtem be nearly upright, and then ſtake it 
up. Then prune the roots, now erected in the air, 
from the bruiſes and wounds they received in being dug 
up, and anoint the pruned parts with a compoſition of 
two ounces of turpentine, four ounces of tallow, and 
four ounces of bees-wax, melted together, and applied 

retty warm. ' Afterwards prune off all the buds or 

oots that are upon the ſtem, and dreſs the wounds 
with the ſame compoſition, to prevent any collateral 
ſhootings, that might ſpoil the beauty of the ſtem. 
os - GHMAN'S PIKENARD. See the article 
Ploughman's SPIKXENARD. | 
PLUM, a fleſhy veſſel, incloſing a hard, brittle ſhell, 


in which is one or two ſeeds. i 
PLUM-TREE, Prunus, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the iceſandria monogynia. 
The varieties of plums cultivated in the gardens are 
very numerous; ſome reckon upwards of ſixty ſorts, all 
diſtinguiſhed by different names. 


" Sciences, Par. 


P IL. U 
All the ſpecies of plums have within their fruit a hard 


ſtone, within which there is contained a ſoft and tender 


kernel : this kernel contains the ſeminal plant, from 
which would be produced another tree of the ſame kind, 
if it were ſet in the ground; and it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe, that, the only uſe of the thick ſtone or huſk of 
this was to preſerve its tender ſubſtance from rottin 
too ſoon in the earth, and to give it a proper time 
for developing its parts, to preſerve its natural oilineſs 
during that time, and to furniſh from its own ſubſtance 
a proper nouriſhment to the growing plant; for obſerva- 
oo ews, that it finally breaks into a very. fine pow- 
er. 
There has not been found any ſpecies of plum which 
had not its kernel contained in a ſtony coat of this kind, 
from whatever grafts they have been propagated ; nor is 
there any art known by which the kernel of this ſort of 
fruit can, while growing, be deprived of its coat. 
Mr. Marchand, however, in the year 1735, ſhewed, 
| plums, 
whoſe kernels had no ſtone or ſhell round. them; and 
found that they grew upon a tree which never had pro- 
duced any others, and which had been known to produce 
ſuch for twenty years, The kernel in theſe was covered 
with a reddiſh ſkin, which was rough to the touch; and, 
within that, with another, which was thinner and 
white, The kernel had nothing particular in it, except 
that it carried on one ſide of its outer furfack, and tl 
always in the ſame place, a little ſtony prominence, 
more or leſs dented on its convex patt: this is uſually a 
twelfth of an inch broad, and two thirds of an inch long, 
and has no other appearance but that of a diſtempered 
part of the kernel, only that all the kernels have it. 
The thick wrinkled ſkin which ſurrounds the kernel, 
ſeems in this caſe to ſupply the place of the ſtone or hard. 
ſhell; and in this alſo it reſembles it, that the pulp df 
the fruit parts oo Gap " readily from it: and the hard 
oblong body, which is placed on one fide. gf the kern 
is by no means proper for this purpoſe. Mem. 4 


1735. N 

1 Cab of the PLUM-TREE. 

wt the Torts of Plums are propagated by budding, or 
afti 


f them upon ſtocks of the Muſcle- plum, the 
hite Pear- plum, the St. Julian, or the bqnuwm magnuα. 
Budding is much properer than grafting for theſe trees, 
as they are apt to throw out a great deal of gum from the 
wound: and the trees ſhould be no more than one year's 
growth from the bud, when they are tranſplanted ; for, 
if they are more, they ſeldom furceed well, being v 
ſubject to canker; and if they eſcape that, they, uſually 


| 
4 


produce only two or three Juxuriant branches The 


whole management of planting and pruning them is the 
ſame with that of peaches. See Pxeacn, © 

If the walls againſt which they are planted are low, 
they ſhould be ſet eighteen feet aſunder; if they are 
big er, then fourteen or ſixteen. F 

lums ſhould have a middling ſoil, for they ſeldom 

ſucceed well in too moiſt or too dry a one; and, when 
planted againſt walls, ſhould have an eaſt or a ſouth-eaſt 
proſpect. If they have one at full ſouth, they are apt to 
ſhrivel up, and become meally, Plums in general 
ſucceed very well, with proper care on eſpaliers; th 
will alſo bear very, well as ſtandards, but the fruit will 
not be ſo well taſted, Plums do not only produce their 
fruit on the laſt year's wood, but alſo un ſpurs that come 
out of the wood at two or three years old. It is a 
common error to be too free with the knife in the winter 
pruning, cutting off the extremities of all the branches ; 
the conſequence of which is, that there is an over quan- 
tity of young ſhoots produced, and the fruit is ſmall and 
poor. 

Bay PLUM. See the article Guayava. | 

Cocoa PLUM, Chryſobalanus, a genus of plants, of 
which there is only one ſpecies. | | 

This plant is a native of America. It riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk about eight or ten feet high. The 
branches are covered with a dark brown bark, ſpotted 
with white. The leaves are oval, ſtiff, and are indented 


at their ends, in form of a heart, and are placed alter- 
| nately 
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nately on the branches. The flowers are produced in 


looſe bunches: theſe are ſmall and white; the flowers are 
ſucceeded. by oval Plums about the ſize of a damſon! 


ſome of theſe are blue, ſome red, and others yellow; | 


they have a ſweet luſcious taſte. 

7. Culture , the Cocoa PLUM. | | 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be obtained 
from America, They. muſt be ſown in the ſpring in 
ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. 
In ſix weeks the plants will come up, and, if properly 
treated, will be fi to remove in a month's time,. when 
they are to be carefully ſeparated, and each planted. into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and then plunged into the hot - bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they have 
taken freſh root, after which they muſt have air every 
day in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and fre- 
quently watered during the ſummer, | 


In the autumn the plants muſt be removed into the 


bark-ſtove, and plunged into the tan- bed, obſerving to 


give them very little water in winter, and. conſtantly 


managed in the ſame manner as other tender plants from | 


the ſame countries. | dire 
Indian Date PLUM, a ſpecies of Dioſpyros. This 
lant is a native of Italy and Mauritania. It riſes to the 
beigbt of thirty feet, and produces plenty of fruit every 
year, from the ſeeds. of which many plants have been 
raiſed. oft 47 | | | 
N Culture of the Indian Date PL Ut. | 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in the 
open ground, but the beſt method is to ſow them upon a 
moderate hot-bed, when the plants will come up much 
ſooner, and make a greater progreſs: but in this caſe 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots of earth, and plunged 
into the bed, for the plants will not bear tranſplanting 
til] autumn. | 
When the plants have attained ſome height, they 
ſhould by degrees be inured to the open air, In June 
they may be wholly expoſed, . and remain abroad till 
November, when it will be proper to take them into 
ſhelter, but they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible 
in mild weather, i 


In the ſpring following, before the plants begin to 


ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a e a2 


4 


warm ſituation, where they may be trained up for two 


years, and then removed to the places in which they are 
deſigned to remain. ä | | 
Famaica PLUM, . Spondias, a genus of plants, of 
which there is only one ſpecies. 5 


This tree is a native of the Weſt Indies, where it 


2 the height of twelve or fourteen feet, but in 


England it ſeldom attains above half that height. 

he leaves are very long, ſawed on their edges, and 
end in acute points. The flowers are of a pale yellow, 
ſome of which are ſucceeded by oval berries, incloſing a 
nut. 1 23 
2 | Culture of the Jamaica PLUM. _ 12 
This tree is propagated by the nuts, Which ſhould be 
obtained from the Leeward iſlands. Theſe ſhould be 


planted in pots as ſoon as they arrive, and plunged into | 


a hot-bed of tan, where, if the bed is in a proper tempe- 
rature of heat, the plants will appear in a month or five 
weeks, When they have obtained ſtrength enough to be 
"removed, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and 
carefully parted, planting them in ſeparate ſma]l pots, 
and plunging them into a freſh hot-bed of tan, ſhading 
them from the ſun till they have taken freſh root; after 
which they ſhould have free air, and be ſupplied with 
water in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon. They 
muſt always remain in the bark-ſtove, where they gene- 
rally drop their leaves in the ſpring, and after remain 
naked two or three months. | <0 


POCCOON, or PUCCOON, Sanguinaria, a genus 


of plants, of which there is only one ſpecies. __ 
This plant is a native of moſt of the northern parts of 
America, where the ground is in many places covered 
with its flowers, which bear ſome reſemblance to our 
Wood Anemone. : e hgh. 
e er Culture sf the PoCcoon: 

This plant is propagated by its roots, which may be 


from a P 
| one, and hurt the ſeeds. 


P. 70901. 


taken up and parted every other year; the beſt time fot 


doing this is in September, that the roots may have time. 
to ſend out fibres before the hard froſts ſet in. 8 
It requires a looſe ſoil, and a ſheltered ſituation, not 
too much expoſed to the ſun. The roots ſhould be 
marked, or it will be very difficult to find them after 
their leaves decay: for being of a dirty brown colour on 
the 2 they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
earth, 
POCK WOOD. See the article Guatacum. | 
POD, a ſort of pericarpium, conſiſting of two valves; 
which open from the baſe to the point, and are ſepa- 
rated by a membranaceous partition, from whence the 
ſeeds hang by a kind of funiculus umbilicalis, LY 
POLE OUNTAIN, Pelium, a genus of plants, 
of which there are an infinite number of ſpecies, and 
many of them never admitted into gardens: all thoſe 


* 


which are, requite the following culture. 


Culture of the PoLEY MOUNTAIN. 


. Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 


be procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow, for they ſeldom ripen their ſeeds here. | | 
Theſe ſhould be, ſown, in the ſpring upon a bed of 
freſh light earth. When the plants come up, they muſt 
be carefully kept clean from weeds, and about the 
middle of July they ſhould be tranſplanted upon a warm 
border of dry ſoil, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun, 
and to water them till they have taken new root, after 
which they will require no other culture but to be kept 
clean from weeds. E 
They may alſo be 
which Would be planted the beginning of April, upon a 
border expoſed to the eaſt; — 4 muſt be ſhaded, and 
watered if the ſeaſon proves dry, till they have taken 


| root, after which they will require no care, but to keep 


them clean from weeds till Michaelmas, when th 

ſhould be removed to the places in which they are de- 

ſigned go an. r 4 8 2 
POLIANTHUS, or POLYANTHUS, a variety of 


the common Primroſe. 


« SS =» 


couraged by a right culture, they 


The common method of propagating this plant is, by 

parting the roots: but the only way to obtain new 
varieties is from ſeeds, which the gardener ſhould take 
particular care to ſave from the fineſt lowers, by mark- 
ing them when in full bloom. The properties required 
in a fine flower are, ſtrength of the ſtalk, breadth and 
number of the pips, and their high colour. 

Such being marked, let thoſe which grow among them 
and are of a poorer kind, be taken up and planted in 
ſome other place, . leſt the wind ſhould bring the duſt 
from their buttons into theſe finer lowers ; from time to 


time let thoſe which remain be gently watered, and the 
earth ſtirred about them. If the bees are buſy among 


them, let them be driven away, for they will bring the 
duſt from one flower to another : it is the ſubſtance of 
which they make their wax, and. as they come loaded 
oor flower, ſome of it may ſcatte: into a good 


The 


Ex Xx 


propagated by cuttings or lips, | 
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The two laſt weeks in May give the plants no water, 


and when the ſeeds are ripe, which will be about the 
middle of June, the ſeed-veſſel will open, then the gar- 
dener muſt watch them very cloſe, for they do not all 
ripen together: once in two days therefore he muſt 
examine them, and carefully cut off ſuch as are ripened, 
with a part of the main ſtalk, laying them upon a ſhelf 
in a dry airy roem, firſt covering the ſhelf with -paper, 
and — * a ledge upon the edge of it, to prevent any 
of them from falling off, or any of the ſeeds which drop 
from them ; great care muſt be taken not to ſhake the 
ſeeds from out of the heads, but theſe laid at a diſtance 
from one another to harden. 

The ſeeds thus ſaved in June will be ready for ſowing 
the latter end of December, Chuſe for this purpoſe a 
mild open day, and pour into a Jarge flat box, made of 
rough boards, as much of the following compolt as will 
fill it within two inches of the rim. 

Let a quantity of good mould be taken from under the 
turf in a dry fertile paſture, and mix with it one third 
part of the earth from under a wood- pile: let theſe be 
well blended together, and thrown in a heap, ſix months 
before it is wanted, to mellow and receive the influences 
of the rains and air. 
When the box is filled with this compoſt, as before 
directed, mix up with ſome that is left, one third part 
more of earth from the wood-pile, and one fourth dried 
cow-dung rubbed to pieces: blend this very well, and 
ſpread a covering of it half an inch thick over the earth 
in the box: then ſhake the ſeeds out of their capſules, 
and mix carefully with them as much wood aſhes and as 
much middling ſand waſhed clean, and ſcatter it over 
the ſurface of the earth in the box, With the remainder 
of the enriched compoſt, mix ſome more wood-plle 
earth, and having thus made it very light and fine, ſift 
ſome of it over the ſeeds, covering them about a quarter 


of an inch: give the earth no water, but ſet the box in 


ſome part of the garden, where it may have the full 
benefit of the ſun, and ſome ſhelter from very heavy 


rains. Thus let it ſtand during the coldeſt months, but 


when the ſpring comes on, let it be removed into a 
place where it is ſheltered and ſhaded from the ſun, 
except for the two or three firſt hours in the morning: 
in this manner the 4 5 plants will appear, and come 
flowly and gradually forward. When they are a little 
grown they muſt be gently watered at times, and about 

ve months from the time of ſowing they will be fit to 
tranſplant. 

Chuſe a ſhady border, and taking off the mould four 
inches deep, fl its place with ſome of the compoſt, In 
the evening of a moiſt day tranſplant them into this 
border: draw lines length-ways and a-croſs the border, at 
five inches diſtance; in the centre of each ſquare, made 
by theſe lines, open a little hole, and taking up the 
plants one by one, place them immediately as they are 
taken up, one in each hole, and give them a very gentle 
watering; from this time repeat the watering every 
evening for a week, and every other, or every third day 
afterwards, unleſs in rainy weather, for two months. 
Once in a week ſtir and break the mould between them 
with a ſmall trowel, and if a-dead leaf any where ap- 
pears nip it off, | 

The firſt week in September prepare a border in 
another part of the garden : let it be ſheltered from the 
ſouth ſun, but open to its rays in a morning, Clear the 
upper part of this, as of the other, to ſix inches depth, 


and fill it up with the remainder of the compoſt : draw 


lines length-ways and acroſs, at ſeven inches diſtance, 
and in the centre of each ſquare open a hole: into theſe 
remove the plants, taking them up with a ball of their 
own earth, and carefully watering them till they are 
rooted, In October ſtick up a few furze-buſhes about 
the border, to defend the plants from the ſeverity of the 
weather, and thus let them ſtand till ſpring. In March 
let the furzes be taken away, and the earth broken 
between the plants, and in April they will flower. 
Their flowers will not be fo ſtrong this as the ſuc- 
ceeding years, and there will be a number of an inferior 
ſort, but there will alſo be many very fine ones: let a 


P O M 
ſtick be ſet down by each of theſe as a mark, and let 4 
quantity of the ſame compoſt be made up into a boi der, 
in a ſhady part of the garden, where the morning ſun 
comes: this muſt be a ſpade deep, for it is the place 
where they are to remain. When the flowering is over; 
let the ftalks of theſe fine ones be cut off, that the roots 
may not be exhauſted by ripening ſeeds while they are 
ſo young, and about a week afterwards plant them out 
in the border prepared for them, at a foot diſtance; 
Water them gently till they are well rooted, and after 
this 1 Saf require no particular care, only the earth 
ſhould broke between them at times with a trowel, 
thus they will flower in their full glory the ſucceedin 
ſpring, and many of the flowers will nearly equa 
Auriculas, 

For their management afterwards, no more is required 
than this : | | 

Every October let a freſh quantity of the compoſt 
already directed, be prepared, and the ſucceeding Auguſt 
let the border of Polianthus's be dug out, the roots care- 
fully taken up and laid in the ſhade, and when the earth 
is carried away, let the freſh compoſt be put in its 
place : then part the roots, and plant the ſtrongeſt and 
fineſt in the border, at the ſame diſtance as at firſt, and 
the reſt in other parts of the garden: this will keep them 
in their full beauty, and provide an annual increaſe. 

But the gardener ſhould always continue to raiſe ſeed- 
lings, if he is deſirous to obtain new flowers, and for 
this purpoſe he muſt ſave the ſeeds from the fineſt of his 
flowers, and manage the young plants as already di- 
rected, By this means he will continue to improve his 
ſtock, and it is impoſſible to ſay to what excellence this 
kind may be raiſed by ſuch methods. 

POLLEN, meal, or a fine duſt, contained and ſe- 
creted within the antheræ, and deſtined for the impreg- 
nation of the germen. 

POMEGRANATE, Punica, a genus of plants, ran- 

d by Linnæus among the icaſandria monogynia; there 
is only one ſpecies of this genus, with the followin 
varieties. The wild Pomegranate, with ſingle an 
double flowers. The ſmall flowering Pomegranate, with 
ſingle and double flowers. The Pomegranate, with 
ſtriped flowers ; and the ſweet Pomegranate, 

The Pomegranate-tree is a native of Italy, Spain, and 


Africa. It is naturally a ſtraggling ſhrub, breaking from 
a ſmall height into numerous branches, but it may be 


trained by proper management, into the form of a tree, 
or led over a great extent of wall, The trunk is covered 
with a rough brown bark, and the younger ſhoots are 
reddiſh. The leaves reſemble myrtle, but they are of a 
yellower green, and of a gloſſy ſurface : they have high 
ribs on the under part, and when bruiſed they ſmell 
ſtrong and diſagreeable. "The flowers grow at the 
extremities of the branches, and on young ſhoots from 
other parts: they are large and very beautiful, deep, 
hollow, rumpled, and of a glowing ſcarlet. They are 
ſucceeded by a roundiſh fruit, having a hard ſhell, in- 
cloling a pulp filled with angular ſeeds, | 
Culture of the POMEGRANATE. 
It is eaſily 3 by laying down the branches 


in the ſpring, which in one year's time will take good 


root, and may then be tranſplanted where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. 

'The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees is in 
ſpring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot. They ſhould 
have a ſtrong, rich ſoil, in which they flower much 
better, and produce more fruit than if planted on a dry, 
poor earth. They ſhould be planted againſt warm walls, 
in a good ſituation. 

It has been obſerved that the flowers of this tree always 
proceed from the extremities of the branches which were 
produced the ſame year: this therefore directs that all 
weak branches of the former year ſhould be cut out, and 
that the ſtronger ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to 
their ſtrength, in order to obtain new ſhoots in every 
part of the tree, 3 

Though the fruit of this tree ſeldom arrives to any 
perfection in this country, yet for the beauty of its 
ſcarlet · coloured flowers, together with the variety of its 


fruit, 


POP 
fruit, it is worthy a place in every collection, eſpecially 
as the culture it requires is not great. 

POMPION, or PUMPEIN. 
PUMPKIN. | a 

POPLAR-TREE, Populus, a genus of plants, ran- 
ged by Linnzus among the dicecia octandrig, and of 
which he diſtinguiſhes the five following ſpecies. 
1. Poplar-tree, . with roundiſh leaves, angularly in- 
dented, and downy on their under-ſide; or the white 
Poplar. 2. Poplar-tree, with roundiſh leaves, which 
have angular indentures, and are ſmooth on both ſides, 
being the trembling DN or the Aſpen- tree. 3. 
Poplar- tree, with triangular, acuminated, ſawed leaves; 
or the black Poplar. 4. Poplar- tree, with oblong, 
heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves; or the Carolina Poplar: 
5. Poplar-tree, with heart-ſhaped, roundiſh leaves, the 

uppermoſt of which are hairy. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies of this tree are 
natives of different parts of Europe; and the fourth and 
fifth grow naturally in North America. 

Culture of the POPLAR. 

All theſe ſpecies are eaſily propagated either by layers, 
cutt.ngs, or ſuckers, of which the white kind always 
produces a great many from the root. The beſt ſeaſon 
for the Nas theſe ſuckers is in October, when 
the leaves begin to — z and they ſhould be placed in 
a nurſery for two,or three years, at the end of which 
time they will have got ſtrength enough to be tranſ- 
planted into the places wheie they are deſigned to 
remain, , | | 
| When they are to be. propagated by cuttings, it is 
beit to do it in February, cutting off large truncheans of 
eight or ten feet long, which being thruſt down a foot 
deep in the ground, will take root very quick, and if the 
ſoil is moiſt, will grow to a conſiderable fize in a few 

ears. 

The black Poplar is not ſo eaſily raiſed from theſe 
truncheons, but ſhould be planted in cuttings about | 
foot and a half long, planting them about a foot deep in 
the ground. This will grow on almoſt any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation, but ſucceeds better on a moiſt one than any 
other. | To GPS ot 

The Poplars are the fitteſt of all trees for raiſing a 
ſhade in a little time, as they will grow ſometimes four- 
teen feet in height in one ſeaſon, and in four on ave; 
years will be large trees. | 

POPPY, Papaver, a genus of plants, ranged b 
Linnzus among the polyandria monogynia, and of whic 
there are eight ſpecies. 1. Poppy, with globular, fur- 
rowed, and prickly capſules, and a leafy ftalk, bearin 
many flowers. 2. Poppy, with nail-thaped, prickly 
heads, and a leafy ſtalk, bearing many flowers. 3. 
Poppy, with prickly heads, and a,naked prickly ſtalk, 
bearing one flower, and double-winged leaves. 4. Poppy, 
with prickly heads, a naked, rough ſtalk, with one 
flower, and n ſinuated leaves. 5. Poppy, 
with ſmooth, globular heads, a hairy ſtalk with many 
flowers, and wing- pointed, cut leaves; or the common 
red field Poppy. 6. Poppy, with ſmooth capſules and 
cups, and with cut leaves embracing the ſtalks. 
Poppy, with oblong, ſmooth heads, a ſmooth ſtalk 
bearing many flowers, and cut, winged leaves. 8. 
Poppy, with ſmooth heads, rough, leafy ſtalks, having 
one flower, and ſawed, winged leaves. 

Moſt of the Poppies are natives of England, and there 
are ſeveral varieties of moſt of the ſpecies, which have 
been obtained from ſeeds: among theſe the feathered 
Poppy is one of the moſt beautiful, and the culture of it 
will ſufficiently direct the gardener in that of all the 

The root is large, long, white, and hung with 
fibres. The ſtalk is a yard or more in height, and the 
leaves are of a greyiſh or blueiſh green, oblong, and cut 
at the edges. The flowers are large and extremely 
elegant; they are compoſed of numerous long petals, 
which are cut and jagged deeply into many parts at the 
edges, and have ſomewhat of a feathered aſpect. Their 
eat is naturally a very elegant and bright ſcarlet, but 
they are varied in this reſpect without limitation: they 


See the article 


y :0,;T 
are ſometimes blotched, and at others beautifully 
ſtreaked with purple and with white, The baſes of 
| theſe petals are naturally white, and there is uſually 
more or leſs of white mixed with great elegance in the 
whole flower. Was” | 
Culture of the Feathered Poppy. 1 
This and every variety of the Poppy are obtained from 
ſeeds, every ſowing ſtill producing new kinds of flowers. 
The method to be obſerved. is this: 

When the plants are in flower, let the fineſt of them 
be marked for ſeed, obſerving to let only three heads 
ripen upon one plant: let them remain till they are "my 
well hardened, and then taken off and laid on a pape 
ſhelf. When they have lain three weeks, at a diſtance 
from one another, and turned every day, let them be cut 
open, and the ſeed ſcattered looſe upon the ſhelf, and 
when it has lain thus ten days, it will be fit for ſowing, 

The latter end of September let a bed of rich and fine 

den mould be well dug and levelled, and upon this 
prinkle the ſeeds tolerably thick, ſifting ovet them a 
quarter of an inch of the ſame mould, 

When the plants have a little ſtrength, thin them to 
four inches diſtance, taking care to pull up the weakeſt ; 
water thoſe that are left at times, and keep them care- 
fully weeded : and when they are fo large as to touch 
each other, thin them again, leaving only as many of 
the ſtrongeſt plants as will ſtand at eight inches diſtance, 
and from this time weed and water them carefully. 

When they are near flowering, let the gardener keep 
a watchful eye over them, _ as ſoon as he perceives 
any ordinary flower, let it be pulled up. There will be 
found among the others a variety of beautiful kinds, and 
the ſeeds of the beſt of theſe which ripen them well, 
muſt be ſaved for the next ſowing. 

This muſt be done every year, and the bed of them 
muſt be made every time upon a new piece of ground, 
for change of place is a very eſſential article, and which 
the gardener muſt never neglet: thus the plants will 
improve every year in elegance, and ſome of them will 
be very little inferior to carnations. ; 

Lr a ſpecies of Lycoperſicon, or Love- 
apple. | 

; here are two ſorts of Potatoes. 1. The red-rooted, 
which bears purpliſh flowers. 2. The white-rooted, 
which bears white flowers, | Fe 

Culture of the POTATOE. | 

Theſe plants may be propagated from ſeeds, but this 
way is uncertain, as they are rarely perfect, and are 
more readily propagated by their roots, which multiply 


g | very faſt if planted in a proper ſoil; therefore there is na 


neceſſity for practiſing any other method. The latter 
end of March is the ſeaſon for planting them ; the 
common way is either to plant the ſmall roots entire, or 
to cut the large roots in pieces, leaving an eye or two ta 
each piece; this method is very well in the contracted 
diſtance the gardeners commonly plant them, which is 
not above a foot aſunder; but if the-roots are choſen 
large and fair, without cutting, and planted at the 
diſtance of a foot and a half in the rows, and two feet 
and a half row from row, they will have room to extend 
their fibres, which will produce a greater quantity of 
roots, and larger, on the ſame ſpace of ground, than in 


is about ſeven inches, but it is a wrong practice to plant 
them with a dibber, as it leaves a cavity underneath the 
plant ; therefore they are beſt planted after the plough in 
the furrows, or where the ſpade is uſed, in the trenches. 
When the plants are come up, the earth ſhould be 
well ſtirred with a hoe, which will deſtroy the weeds, 
and let in the rains and dews more readily, which is of 
ſingular ſervice to the plants, and being repeated a 
ſecond time, will be all that is neceflary, as the ſtalks 
will cover the ground and keep down the growth of 
weeds, whereby it will be rendered clean for any ſuc- 
ceeding crop. | RENT? | 
In autumn the haulm ſhould be mowed down, and the 


which the froſt cannot eaſily penetrate, where they may 


be kept for uſe, 
. The 


the common method: the depth they ſhould be planted 


roots taken up ſoon after, and laid in a ſheltered place, 
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ſorts are cultivated in our gardens, but the Italian Privet 


p R 1 

The foil in which Potatoes thrive beſt is a light ſa y | 
loam, not too dry or too moiſt, which ſhould be well 
wrought before planting, and a good quantity/of rotten 
dung intermixed with it, which will make them grow 
luxuriantly. FL, 71 5 
Spaniſh POTATOE, a ſpecies of Convolyulus, or 
Bindweed. 1 5 F $4241 of 
© "Theſe roots are annually imported from Spain and 
Portugal: they are ſometimes cultivated, by way of 
curiolity, im England, but ſeldom arrive to any per- 
fection here; they require a great deal of room, for they 
ſend out many trailing ſtalks, which extend to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance every way, and at their joints put forth 
roots, which in warm countries grow to be large tubers, 
ſo that from a ſingle root planted an incredible number 
of others are produced. | 
| Culture of the Spaniſh PoTAToOE. 

It is propagated by the roots, which ſhould be planted 
on a hot. bed in the ſpring, and if the plants are covered 
in bad weather with glaſſes, they will produce flowers, 
and ſome ſmall roots will proceed from the joint of the 
ſtalks, but if they are expoſed to the open air, they 
ſeldom grow to be of any ſize. | 

PRICKLY PEAR. See the article Indian Fic. 

PRICKWOOD. See the article SPINDLE-TREE. 

PRIMROSE, Primula, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the ee monogynia, and of which 
he makes the Auricula a ſpecies: but other authors con- 
fider that as a diſtinct genus, and enumerate four ſpecies 
only of the Primroſe. x. Primroſe, with rough, in- 
dented leaves, and foot-ſtalks bearing one flower. 2. 
Primroſe, with rough, indented leaves, and flowers 

rowing in bunches, called Cowllip : of this ſpecies the 
2 the is a variety. 3. Primroſe, with ſmooth, 
wedge-ſhaped leaves, and bifid . rtr. to the empale- 
ment, called Bird's- eyes. 4. Primroſe, with heart- 
ſhaped, crenated leaves, having foot-ſtalks, and flowers 
growing in bunches on very long foot-ſtalks. 
There are ſeveral varieties of the firſt and ſecond 
ſpecies now cultivated in our 1 the method of 
doing which, has been treated of at large under the 
article PoLIANTHUs, to Which article we refer the 


Teader 5 


* Tre PRIMROSE, Oenotbera, a genus of plants, 


ranged by Linnæus among the oandria monogynia, and 


of which .there' are three ſpecies. 1. Tree Primroſe, 


with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, plain leaves. 2. Tree Primroſe, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, waved leaves. . 
| with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and capſules which have acute 


3. Tree Primroſe, 


angles. : SER 
; The firſt and third ſpecies are natives of Virginia, and 
the ſecond of Buenos Ayres. 


Culture of the Tree PRIMROSE. 
The firſt and third ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in autumn. When the plants 
come up; they ſhould be thinned, and cleared from 


weeds, Which is all the care they require till autumn, 
when they may be tranſplanted to the places where they 


are deſigned to lower, They will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation. | | | 2 
The third ſort may alſo be propagated by parting of 
the roots, which ſhould be done in ſpring. | 
The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, and if the 


are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the fol- 


lowing ſpring : the only culture they require, is to be 
kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they grow 


too cloſe. 


PRIVET, Liguſirum, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnæus among the diandria monogynia, and of which he 
diſtinguiſhes only one ſpecies, but according to other 


authors there are two, and Mr. Miller enumerates three, 


making the Carolina blue-berried Bay, one. 
The other two ſpecies are, 1. The common Privet. 


2. The Italian ever-green Privet. 


The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the mountainous 


70 of Europe, and in the hedges in moſt parts of 


England. 


The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Italy. Both theſe 


_—_— 


| 


| garden- frame, where they ſhould be protected from 


PK 
is to be preferred to the common, as it continues green 
all the year. | " 5 

| Cultur of the PrrveT. : 
The common and Italian Priyet are eaſily propagated 
by laying down the tender ſhoots in autumn, which in 
a year's time will be fit for tranſplanting to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. Pd iv 
4 may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in autumn on a ſhady border, and in a 
loamy ſoil, where they will take root very freely, and 
1 then be treated in the ſame manner as the layers. 
But the ſtrongeſt and beſt plants are thoſe raiſed from 
ſeeds, though this method is ſeldom practiſed, being 
very tedious, for the ſeeds moſt commonly lie a year in 
the ground before they vegetate: for which reaſon the 
berries ſnould be put in pots with ſand between them, 
and the pots buried in the ground, where they muſt 
remain a year, and then be taken up, and the berries 
ſown on a border expoſed to the eaſt, The plants will 
appear the — ſpring, and as ſoon as they have 
got ſome ſtrength will make a rapid progreſs. I 
The blue-berried Bay is propagated by the berries, 
which are brought to England from ellen and other 
parts of North America. Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed: when the plants 
come up they muſt have plenty of air in warm weather, 
and ſcreened from the fun in the heat of the day. The 
following ſpring they ſnould each be tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed 
till they have taken new root, after which they ſhould be 
gradually inured to the open air. For two or three years, 
while the plants are young, they ſhould be ſheltered in 
the mp, and then they may be planted in'the full 
ground. FRY 1 
It may alſo be propagated by layers, and the cuttings,” 
if they are planted in the ſpring, and carefully managed, 
will take root. o | 
Ever-green PRIVET, Alaternus, according to Lin- 
nzus a ſpecies of Rhamnus, but by other authors con- 
ſidered as a diſtin genus. Moos | 
This plant is a native of Europe: there are ſeveral 
varieties of it, among which are the blotched Phillyrea; 
and the ſilver and gold-ſtriped Alaternus's. i 
Culture of the Ever-green PxveT, ' © 
This plant and all the Varidies of it are eaſily propa- 
gated by laying down the branches in autumn, Ihe 
autumn following they may be cut off from the old root, 
and planted in the nurſery, or in the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. 0 © | 
When they are planted in a nurſery, the longeſt time 
they muſt remain there is three years, after which they 
cannot be removed ſafely without injuring the roots, 
which ſpread to a great diſtance on every ſide. IT 
Mock PRIVET, a genus of plants, of which ſome 
authors have diſtinguiſhed ſeveral ſpecies, but Linnæus, 
who has -ranged it among the diandria monogynia, con- 
ſiders only two. 1. Mock Privet, with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves almoſt entire. 2. Mock Privet, with oval, heart- 
ſhaped, ſawed leaves. | SOL 
Both theſe ſpecies are natives of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and riſe to the hejght of eighteen or twenty 
feet. 995 n 


Culture of the Mock Pr1verT. 8 
They are propagated either by ſeeds or layers: if by 
layers, the proper time for doing it is in autumn, Let 
them be kept clean from weeds, and in the autumn fol- 
lowing taken off from the old plant, and placed in the 
nurſery, where they may be trained three or four years 
in the manner they are intended to grow; after which, 
about the end of September, they may be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, takin 
care to preſerve a large ball of earth to the root of ak 
plant: ſome mulch muſt be laid upori the ſurface of the 
ground to prevent its drying, and let the plants be ſup. 
ported by ſtakes till they are well rooted in the earth. * 
If the plants are propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in pots or 
boxes filled with light loamy earth, and placed under a 


hard 


P R U 


hard froſts, but be always expoſed to the open air in mild 


weather. $4 | 

In autumn, after the plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully taken out of the pots or boxes, and planted 
in a nurſery-bed, covering the ſurface with old tan, and 
afterwards they may be treated as directed for the 
layers, 133 | | 
"PROPAGO, the ſeed of a moſs, having neither 
tunic nor cotyledon, and conſiſting only of the Plumula 
of a naked corculum, where the roſtellum is inſerted into 
the calyx of the plant, See SEED. : | 

PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture, is the 
lopping oft the ae branches of trees, in order to 
make them bear better fruit, grow higher, or appear 
more regular. a * 

Pruning, though an operation of very general uſe, is 
neverthelefs rightly underſtood by few; nor is it to be 
learned by rote, but requires a ſtrict obſervation of the 


different manners of growth of the ſeveral ſorts of fruit- 


trees; the proper method of doing which cannot be 
known without carefully obſerving how. each» kind is 
naturally diſpoſed to produce its fruit: for ſome do this 
on the ſame year's wood, as vines; others, for the 
moſt part, upon the former year's wood, as peaches, 
nectarines, &c. and others upon ſpurs which are pro- 
duced upon wood of three, four, &c. to fifteen or twenty 
years old, as pears, plumbs, cherries, &c. therefore, in 
order to the right management of fruit- trees, proviſion 
ſbould always be made to have a ſufficient quantity of 
bearing wood in every part of the trees, and at the ſame 
time there ſhould not be a ſuperfluity of uſeleſs branches 


which would exhauſt the ſtiength of the trees, and cauſe 


them to decay in a few years. | 

The reaſons for Pruning of fruit-trees; are, 1. To 
preſerve them longer in a vigorous bearing ſtate; 2. To 
render them more beautiful; and, 3. To cauſe the fruit 
to be larger and better taſted. F321 

The general inſtructions for Pruning are as follow : 
the greateſt care ought to be taken of truit-trees in the 
ſpring, when they are in vigorous growth, which is the 
only proper ſeaſon ſor procuring a quantity of good wood 
in the different parts of the tree, and for diſplacing all 
uſeleſs branches as ſoon as they are produced, in order 
that the vigour of the tree may be entirely diſtributed «te 
ſuch branches only as are deſigned to remain. For this 
reaſon trees ought not to be neglected in April and May, 
when their ſhoots are produced : however thoſe branches 
which are intended for bearing the ſucceeding year ſhould 
not be ſhortened during the time of their growth, becauſe 
this would cauſe them to produce two lateral ſhoots from 
the eyes below the place where they were ſtopped, which 
would draw much of the ſtrength from the buds of the 
firſt ſhoot : and if theſe two lateral ſhoots are not entirely 
cut away at the winter-pruniny, they will prove inju- 
rious to the tree. This is to be chiefly underſtood of 
ſtone fruit and grapes; but pears and apples, being much 
harder, ſuffer not ſo much, though it is a great diſad- 
vantzge to thoſe alſo to be thus managed. It muſt like- 
wiſe be remarked, that peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
cherries, and plumbs, are always in the greateſt vigour 
when they are leaſt maimed by the knife, for where 
large branches are taken oft, they are ſubject to gum and 
decay ; it is therefore the moſt prudent method to rub 
off all uſeleſs buds when they are firſt produced, and to 
pinch others where new ſhoots are wanted to ſupply the 
vacancies of the wall; by which management they may 
be ſo ordered as to want but little of the knife in winter 
pruning. The management of pears and apples is much 
the ſame with theſe trees in ſummer ; but in winter they 
muſt be very differently pruned : for as peaches and 
neCtarines, for the moſt part, produce their fruit upon 
the former year's wood, and muſt therefore have their 
branches ſhortened according to their ſtrength, in order 
to produce new ſhoo's for the ſucceeding year; ſo on 
the contrary, pears, apples, plumbs, and cherries, pro- 
ducing their fruit upon ſpurs, which come out of the 
wood of five, ſix and ſeven years old, ſhould not be 
ſhortened, becauſe thereby thoſe buds which were natu- 
rally diſpoſed to form theſe ſpurs, would produce wood 
brauches; by which means the trees would be filled with 


| P. 890 | 
wood, but would never produce much fruit. The 
branches of ſtandard trees ſhould never be {ſhortened 
unleſs where they are very luxuriant, and by growing 
irregularly on one ſide of the tree, attract the greateit 
part of the ſap, by which means the other parts are either 
unfurniſhed with branches, or are rendered very weak; 
in which caſe the branch ſhould be ſhortehed down as 
low as is neceſſary, in order to obtain more branches to 
fill up the hollow of the tree: but this is only to. be un- 
derſtood of pears and apples, which will produce ſhoots 
from wood of three, four, or more years old; whereas 
moſt ſorts of ſtone-fruit will gum and decay aſter ſuch 
amputations: whenever this happens to ſtone-fruit it 
ſhould be remedied by ſtopping or pinching thole ſhoots 


in the ſpring, before they have obtained too much 


vigour, which will cauſe them to puſh out ſide branches; 
but this muſt be done with caution. You muſt allo cut 
out all dead or decaying branches, which cauſe their 
heads to look ragged and alſo attract noxious particles, 
from the air-in doing of this you ſhould cut them cloſe 
down. to the place where they were produced, otherwiſe 


that part of the branch which is left will alſo decay, 


and prove equally hurtful to the reſt of the tree; for it 
ſeldom happens when a branch begins to decay, that it 
does not die quite down to the place where it was pro- 
duced, and if permitted to remain long uncut often 
infects ſome of the other parts of the tree. If the branches 
cut off are large, it will be very proper, after havin 

ſmoothed the cut part exactly even with a knife, chiſſel, 
or hatchet, to-put on a plaſter of grafting clay, which will 
prevent the wet from ſoaking into the tree at the wound- 
ed part, All ſuch branches as run a-croſs each other, 
and occaſion a confuſion in the head of the tree ſhould 
be cut off; and as there are frequently young vigorous 
ſhoots on old trees which riſe from the old branches near 
the trunk, and grow upright into the head, theſe ſhould 
be carefully cut out every year, leſt, by being permitted 
to grow, they fill the tree too full of wood. For 


mon the roots and branches of trees in tranſplanting 


ee the article PLANTING. 


them, . 
As to the Pruning of ſoreſt- trees, if they be large it is 
beſt not to prune them at all; yet if there be an abſolute 
neceſſity, avoid taking off large boughs as much as 
poſſible. And, 1. If the bough be ſmall, cut it ſmooth, 
cloſe, and ＋ 2. If the branch be large and the 
tree old, cut it off at three or four feet from the ſtem. 
3 If the tree grow crooked, cut it off at the crook 
oping upward, and nurſe up one of the moſt promiſing 


| ſhoots for a new ſtem. 4. If the tree grow top-heavy, 


its head muſt be lightened, and that by thinning the 
boughs that grow out of the main branches. But i you 
would have them ſpring, rub off the buds, and ſhroud 
up the ſide ſhoots. 5. If the fide bough ſtill breaks out, 


and the top be able to ſuſtain itſelf, give the boughs that 


put forth in ſpring a Pruning after Midſummer, cutting 
them cloſe. ha „ <A 

PSORALEA, a genus of plants, of which there 
are ten ſpecies. 1. Pſoralea, with winged leaves, 
and flowers - proceeding from the ſides of the ſtalks. 
2. Pſoralea, with fingle, oval leaves. 3. Pſoralea, 
with trifoliate, oval leaves, a hairy, ſhrubby ſtalk, and 
flowers terminating the branches. 4. Pſoralea, with 
ſilvery winged leaves, trailing ſtalks, and flowers pro- 
ceeding from the ſides of the ſtalks. 5. Pſoralea, with 
winged leaves, a climbing ſtalk, and flowers ſitting cloſe 
at the wings of the ſtalk. 6. Pſoralea, with trifoliate 
leaves, a very branching, ſhrubby ſtalk, and flowers 
growffig in heads. 7. Pſoralea, with winged leaves, 
and flowers growing in ſpikes. 8. Pſoralea, with 
winged leaves, having hairy, round lobes, flowers 
growing in heads from the wings of the leaves, and at 
the ends of the branches, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. . Pfo- 
ralea, with trifoliate leaves, having oval lobes, and 
flowers growing in heads on very long foot-ſtalks. 10. 
Pſoralea, with trifoliate leaves, having oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, and flowers growing in heads upon long 
foot-ſtalks. | 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 


Hope. The ſecond of India. The third, ſeventh, and 


Y'yy eighth 
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eighth ſpecies grow naturally at La Vera Cruz. The 
fourth is a native of Malabar. The fifth and ſixth ſorts 
grow naturally at Campeachy, The ninth in the ſouth 
of France and Italy, and the tenth is a native of Jamaica 
Culture of the PSoR ALE A. | 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed, and when the plants 
come up, they muſt have a large ſhare of air admitted to 
them. When they are fit to remove they ſhould be 
planted in ſeparate ſmall pots, filled with light earth, 
and plunged again into the bed, ſhading them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root, then they ſhould be 
— inured to the open air, into which they ſhould 


e removed towards the end of May, and kept abroad 


till October, at which time they muſt be placed in the 
green - houſe, and treated like other plants from the ſame 
country. «5; bao 
| The ſecond, fourth, and ſeventh ſpecies are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, th 
ſhould be each planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed, 
ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken new root, 
after which they muſt have free air admitted to them in 
warm weather. | a 


When the plants have filled the pots with their roots, 


middle rib, more 


: 


they ſhould be removed into larger, and the beginning of 


July they may be placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, where 
they may be defended from cold, but have free air in 
warm weather, 

The third, fifth, ſixth, and eighth ſpecies are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, ſown upon a hot-bed, and the plants 


muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the ſecond ſort: 


but they muſt be removed into the ſtove in autumn, and 
kept in a moderate. warmth all the winter, and in 
ſummer they muſt have a large ſhare of air, but ſhould 
conſtantly remain in the ſtove. HEAT, 

The ninth and tenth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth in April, 
and in May the plants will come up, when they ſhould 
be kept clean ſrom weeds, and as ſoon as they are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted. ot) we 

The plants of the ninth ſort will live through the 
winter in the open air, if they are planted in a warm, 
dry border : but thoſe of the tenth ſpecies muſt be planted 
in pots and placed under a common frame in winter, 
where they may be ſcreened from ſevere froſt. 

PTARMICA, a ſpecies'of Achillea. See the article 
ACHILLEA., » | | 

PTARMICA, 
Eternal FLOWER X. 250 

PUMPKIN, or POMPION, a ſpecies of the Gourd. 
See the article GouRD. —_ | 

PURSLAIN, Portulaca, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the decandria monogynig, and of 
which there are three ſpecies. 1. Purſlain, with wedge- 


a ſpecies of Eternal F lower, See 


« 


o 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing cloſe to the ſtalks. 


2. Purſlain, with oval, gibbous leaves, foot-ſtalks 
having many flowers, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 3. Purſlain, 
with awl-ſhaped leaves placed alternately, hairy joints, 
and flowers ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks. 

The firſt ſpecies is the common Purſlain, a plant ſo 
well known as to need no deſcription. It is a native of 
moſt of the hot parts of the globe. There are three vari- 
eties of it: one with deep green leaves, one with yellow 
leaves, commonly called golden Purſlain, and the third 
with ſmall ſucculent leaves, called wild Purſlain. * 
| The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The root is white and fibrous. The ſtalk is 
round, upright, thick, but of a tender fubſtance: at 
the bottom it is ſtrongly tinged with red, but upwards 
its colour is a bright «Ba green. The leaves ſtand 
thick upon 'it from the bottom to the top : they have no 
foot-ſtalks, but adhere by a narrow baſe, from -which 
they grow broader to the extremity. T heir colour is a 
bright freſh green, and they have a thick, juicy ſub- 
ſtance: at the end they are rounded and broad, and fre- 
quently they have in that part à heart-like dent; the 


Q U 1 

particularly in the Tower leaves, is 
large and conſpicuous, and its colour is uſually reddiſhy 
eſpecially towards the baſe, The' flowers cover the top 
of the plant in a large looſe head. The main ſtalk 
divides in this part into a vaſt number of branches, and 


on each there are many flowers: they ſpread out wide 


every way, and there are all down them flowers on 
flender reddiſh foot-ſtalks, at diſtances. The flowers 
themſelves are of a ſnowy white, ſometimes tinged wi.a 
a bluſh of fleſh-colour. «11 4 ＋ | 

The third ſpecies is a native of South-America. The 
root is compoſed of many long white fibres. The ſtalks 
are numerous, weak, folly, lightly hairy, and throwg 
about in r tome upright, ſome ob- 
lique, and others lying on the ground. Their colour is 
naturally a pale green, but they are often ſtained with 
purple, The leaves are numerous, and placed alter- 
nately : they are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, of a pale 
but freſh and pleaſing green, and gloſſy as the: ſtalks. 


The flowers terminate the ſtalks, and often riſe alſo from 
| the boſoms of the leaves, ſometimes ſingly, ſometimes 


two or three together. They are not large, but very 
conſpicuous from their poſition and colour, they ſtick 
cloſe by the baſes to the ſtalk : the colour of the petals 
is a delicate crimſon, the buttons are yellow, and the 
heads of the ſtyle purple. Round about thoſe which 
terminate the ſtalks, there ſtand eight -or more leaves, 
like the others in form, but diſpoſed as the rays of a 
ſtar; and about the baſes of theſe, and in the angles 
made by the others with the talk, there is uſually a 
light cottony matter. 0 0 | 

Y Culture of the PURSLAIN, | | 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by feeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon beds of light earth, during any of the 
ſlummer months. It requires no other culture than to 
be kept clear frora weeds, and in dry weather to be wa- 
tered two or three times a week. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, -which 
ſhould be fown on a hot-bed, and when the plants have 
acquired ſome ſtrength, they muſt be tranſplanted into a 
ſecond, and thence into a third hot-bed; after which . as 
many as are intended to be preſerved, muſt be tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate pots of rich garden- mould. Let 
them be frequently watered, and kept under a hot-bed 
frame, till.they are well ftrengthened in the new earth : 
then let them be ſet out with the. other green-houſe 
plants, where they may remain till autumn, at which 
time they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, where 
they will flower in perfection, and their leaves will give 
a fine variety. | 

The ſeeds of the third ſpecies muſt be ſown in Fe- 
bruary in a pot of rich garden-mould, and plunged to 
the rim in a bark- bed. When the plants riſe, they muſt 
be thinned, and afterwards' two or three of the fineſt 
may be planted out into feparate pots, which muſt be 
removed into the ſtove, and there treated in common 
with the other plants, ſuffering them to grow their own 
way ; in which ſome of the branches will fall down, and 
cover the whole pots. Art” 

Sea PUE.SLAIN-TREE, a ſpecies of Orach. See 
the article ORACH, 
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UAMOCLIT. See the article TIromor A. 
QUEEN of the Meadows, a ſpecies of Spiræa. 
See the article SPIRAZA. ow 35j«˙ ö 
QUEEN'S Gilli- Flower, See the article Rocker. 
QUICK, or QUICKSET HEDGE, all live hedges, 
of whatever ſort of plants they are compoſed, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from dead hedges : but, in a more ſtrict 


2 


| ſenſe of the word, it is reſtrained to thoſe planted with 


name 


the hawthorn, or meſpylus ſylve/tris ; under which | 
| : | cheſe 


R A C 


gardeners who raiſe them for ſale. 113. | 
QUICEKBEAM, or QUICKEN,, a ſpecies of the 

Service. Tree, See the article SERvIcE-TI REF, _ 
QUINCE-TREE, Cydonia, according to Linnzus, 

a ſpecies of the Pyrus or Pear-tree, but confider:d by 


other authors as a diſtin genus, of which there are | 


three ſorts: 1, The Pear-Quince. 
Quince. 3. The Portugal Quince, 
| Culture of the QUinCE-TREE. 

The ſeveral ſorts of this tree are eaſily propagated, ei- 


2. The Apple- 


ther by layers, ſuckers, or cuttings, which muſt ; be | 


planted in a moiſt ſoil. Thoſe raiſed from ſuckers are 
ſeldom ſo well rooted as the others, and are ſubject to 
produce ſuckers again, in a greater abundance, which is 
not to be wiſhed in fruit-bearing trees, 

The cuttings ſhould be planted early in the autumn, 
and, in dry weather, muſt be often watered, to aſſiſt 
them in rooting : the ſecond year they ſhould be re- 
moved into the nurſery, and ſet. in rows, at three feet 
diſtance, and one foot aſunder in each row. In two 
or three years more, they will be fit to tranſplant where 
they are to ſtand, which ſhould always be near a ditch 
or river, or in ſome moiſt ſoil ; where they will produce 
twice the quantity of fruit that they will in a dry one, 
and it will alſo be much larger: but thoſe in a drier foil 
are better taſted, and are earlier ripe. 

Dwarf QUINCE, a ſpecies of Medlar, See the ar- 
ticle MEDLAR. 

QUINCUNX ORDER, in gardening, a plantation 
of trees, diſpoſed originally in a ſquare; and conſiſting 
of fine trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the mid- 
dle: or a-Quincunx is the figure of a plantation of trees 
diſpoſed in ſeveral rows, both length and breadth-ways, 
in ſuch a; manner, that the firſt tree in the ſecond 
row commences in the centre of the ſquare fokmed by 
the two firſt trees in the firſt row, and the two firſt in 
the third, reſembling the figure of the five at cards. This 
diſpoſition of trees was formerly much more regarded 
than at preſent; but is ſtill much uſed in France, for 

planting trees to form a grove, and is expreſſed in the 
following form : 
0 - o x » 7 7 - . 
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ACEMUS, a ſtalk divided or branched into ſeveral 
footſtalks, ſuſtaining the flowers ; or fruits ſet to- 
gether, as the bunches of grapes, currans, &c. | 
RADIATED FLOWERS, are ſuch as have ſeveral 
ſemi-floſcules ſet round a diſk, in form of a radiant ſtar ; 
thoſe which have no ſuch rays are called Diſcous 
Flowers. 

RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of all plants which, 
upon vegetating, becomes its root. 

RADISH, ; wang a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the tetradynamia ſiliguoſa, and of which 
there are three ſpecies; but as there is only one of them 
cultivated in our gardens, namely, the garden radiſh, 
it will be needleſs to deſcribe them. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the root of the common 
garden Radiſh, viz. The __ topped Radiſh, the deep 
red Radiſh, the ſtriped Radiſh, &c. all of which ariſe 
from culture. The ſmall topped is the kind, the ſeed 
of which is moſt ſaved, and which is moſt valued about 
London, becauſe it does not take up much, room. 

| Culture of the Rap ISH. | | 

Radiſhes are ſown at various ſeaſons, but the earlieſt 
is generally at the latter end of October; if they are not 
deſtroyed by froſt ; they become fit to eat in March. 
Theſe are commonly ſown about walls, pales or Hedges, 


where they may have ſome defence againſt the cold, The | 


— 


1 


theſe young plants, or ſets, are ſold by the nurſery- ſecond ſowing is commonly about Chriſtmas, if the Wee 


| ther is mild enough to let the ground be worked. Theſe 
are alſo to be fown under ſhelter, and, if they are not 


deſtroyed, will be fit to eat in April; and to have a con- 
ſtant ſupply, there ſhould be a new ſowing every fort- 
night, from the middle of January to the begioning of 
April. The latter crops ſhould be ſown in a moiſt ſoil 
and an open ſituation. en 
Horſe RADISH. See the article Hoxsz-Ravpisn. 
RAGGED ROBIN, à ſpecies of Lychnis. See 
YCHNIS, | | Nr 
RAG WORT, Othonng. See the article OrHONNA. 
RAMPION, Rapunculus, a genus of plants of which 
there are ſix ſpecies: 1. Rampion with the lower leaves 
heart-ſhaped, and an oblong ſpike of flowers. 2. Ram- 
pion with indented leaves, thoſe at the bottom heart- 
ſhaped, and flowers growing in bunches. 3. Rampion 
with linear, entire leaves. 4. Rampion with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 5. Rampion with ſawed leaves, the 


I 


lower ones of which are heart-ſhaped, 6. Rampion 


with obtuſe leaves, | e 

Theſe are all hardy plants, and natives of different 
parts of Europe. | 258 by 
Culture of the RamPloN, | 

All the ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn, for if they are kept out of the 
2 till the ſpring, they frequently fail. They 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of freſh undunged earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain; ſmall drills ſhould be made 
croſs the bed at eighteen inches diſtance, wherein the 


ſeeds ſhould be ſown ; and then covered over very 


lightly, _ | 

The following ſpring the plants will come up, when 
they muſt be frequently weeded and thinned, ſo as to 
leave them fix or ſeven inches apart in the rows, which 
is all the culture they require. 

RAMPIONS, or CARDINAL FLOWER. See 
the article CAR DIN AL FLOWER. | 

RAMPION, a ſpecies of Campanula, See the arti- 
cle CAMPANULA, | | 

RANDIA, a genus of plants of which there is only 
one ſpecies, | 25 

This plant is a native of La Vera Cruz. It riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk twelve feet high. The branches 
ow in pairs from the ſides of the ſtalks, each pair croſ- 
ing the other. The leaves ſtand upon ſhort footſtalks, 


they are round, a little indented at the top, and of a 


thick conſiſtence. The flowers are placed on the ſides 
of the branches, they are ſmall, white, tubulous, and 
ſlightly divided at the brim into five ſegments, Theſe 
885 ſucceeded by oval berries, about the ſize of a mar- 
e. | 1 
Culture of the RAN DIA. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
pots early in the ſpring, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark. | 

When the plants come up, they muſt have freſh air 


admitted to them always when the weather is warm. In 


about a month they will be fit to tranſplant, when they 
ſhould be carefully ſhaken 'out of the pots, and each 
planted into a ſeparate ſma]l pot, and then plunged into 
the hot-bed again, where they muſt be ſhaded from the 
ſun till they have taken freſh root, after which they muſt 
have air and water in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, PO 
The plants may remain in the hot-bed till Michael- 
mas, at which' time they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, where they muſt be kept the two firſt years in a 
moderate temperature of heat, always obſerving to waſh 
their leaves whenever they contract filth. The third 
ſummer they may be expoſed to the open air, in a warm 
fituation for two or three months, but in winter they 
muſt be again removed into the ſtove, where their leaves 
continue green all the year, and make a moſt agreeable 
variety. | 8 
RANUNCULUs, Crewfoet, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the polyandria polygynia, and of which 
there are no leſs than thirty-ſeven ſpecies, many of them 
common weeds in this country, and moſt of the others 


growing 


7 WW. 
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ecies of this plant cultivated in our K 0 ſeveral 
have been raiſed, WII it would be 
we ſhall cherefore confine 
188 f 


Peautifal varieties 
needleſs to particularize : 
ourſelves to four, viz. : K 3 
Double White Ranunculus. 
Proliferous Mountain Ranunculus, 
Golden Proliferous Ranunculus. 
Oriental Meadow Ranunculus. EEE a ara 
Double Whit: RANUNCULUS: The root of this 
plant is compoſed of numerous thick ſpreading fibres, 
which riſe as it were immediately from the baſe of the 
ſtalk, without any head. The firſt leaves are ſupported 
on long foot-ſtalks, and are of a deep but elegant green: 
they are divided to the baſe into five parts, and theſe are 
oblong, broadeſt toward the middle, ſharp- pointed, 
deeply jagged, and notched at the edges. The ſtalk is 
round, thick, and branched, two feet and © half high, 
of a pale, whitiſh green, and often ſtaincd with brown. 
The leaves on this are like thoſe from the root, only 
ſmaller, and they ſtand irregularly. The flowers ter- 
minate the branches, and are very numerous and ele- 
gant: they are compoſed of. ſeveral ſmall, curled, and 
wayed petais of a ſnowy whiteneſs. 
W Cultuxe of this RANUNCULUS. 4 
It is propagated by parting of the roots, the proper 
time for doing which is in autumn: and toward the 
ſeaſon of their flowering, let them have frequent 
moderate waterings. The flowers muff be taken off as 
they fade, and new ones will be thus produced in abun- 
dance moſt part of the ſummer. | 
Proliferous Mountain RANUNCULUS. This plant 
has a root formed of ſeveral oblong tuberous pieces. 
The leaves ſpread in cluſters upon the ground, and have 
mort foot-ſtalks 3 theſe are white with a light tinge of 
green: the leaves themſelves are cf a pale pleaſing green, 
with a few ſtraggling whitiſh veins, which are very con- 
ſpicuous on the under-fide, and the leaves often riſe into 
a kind of ſoft Jumps or tubercles between them. The 
ſhape of the leaf is oval: it is a little hollowed in the 
broad part ſor the ſtalk, and grows narrower to a point : 
the edges are beautifully ſerrated; among theſe riſe 
the ſtalks: they are numerous, ſlender, of a whitiſh 
green, but tinged a httle with red toward the baſe, and 
about four inches high : no leaves grow on theſe, each 
ſupports one flower, which in the ſtate of nature is large, 
'cllow, formed of five petals, with a great cluſter of 
Zlaments in the middle, and of a light fragrance, But 
in this, as in all flowers, culture adds greatly to the 
natural beauty of it; on the top, of each ſtalk, as it firſt 
riſes from the root, appears a green oval button, tipped 
with gold : this, as the ſmall ſtalk riſes in height, ſwells 
and expands, till by degrees it grows in the full luſtre of 
a double flower compoſed of multitudes of narrow and 
ſharp-pointed petals in various circular ſeries, and all of 
a delicate yellow. In the midſt are buried ſome fine 
threads with thin buttons, which impregnate the rudi- 
ments of many ſeeds, appearing afterwards in an oblong 
cluſter. In this ſtate the flower bas great beauty and ſin- 
gularity of aſpect: the pointed form of the petals giving 
it this peculiarity. | 
But'this is far from that ſtate of luſtre to which this 
flower may be brought, for where the ſoil ſuits, and no 
neglect of the gardener prevents, there will in the moſt 
vigorous plants appear on ſome ſtalks proliferous flowers. 
In theſe the firſt ſtructure is the ſame as in the others, 
but from the centre there riſes a ſmall ſtalk, ſupporting 
on its top a repreſentation in miniature of the firſt flower, 
but the colour is fainter : the bottom, where it joins the 
ſtalk, is white; the firſt ſeries of petals are alfo white, 
tipped with green, and tinged with a little yellow, and 
the reſt are of a fainter yellow than thoſe in the original 
or lower flower. | SY ig 
| Cuiture of this RaxnuxncuLUs. | 
It may be raiſed from parted roots, but it is beſt pro- 
duced from ſeeds; theſe rarely ripen in the proliferous 
flowers, but as there are uſually ſome which are not pro- 
liferous from the ſame root with thoſe which are, let the 
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growing wild in ſeveral parts ö Europe. From the 
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like cottony matter. 
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gardenet ſave his ſeeds from theſe, and for this purpoſe 
he muſt cut off the proliferous flowers from ſuch a plant 


as Toon as they ſhew their nature, and then digging 


about the, rot and gentiy watering it, raiſe the other 
flowers to the moſt full perfection for ripening the ſceds. 


As ſoon às the heads change colour, they muſt' be cut 


off, and laid on a papered ſhelf, and the feeds will fall 
out when they begin to dry; they muſt then be ſpread 


to harden more perfectly, and after ten days they may be 
tied up in paper bags till the proper ſeaſon for ſowing 


th m. | ö g > £1 I v4 
The laſt week in Auguſt dig up à border in a warm 
part of the garden, cover it five inches with freſh mould, 
from a dry rich paſture, and ſcatter on the feeds; ſift 
over them a quarter of an inch of any of the light com- 
poſts, and lay ſome pieces of furze-buſh upon the 
ground, £48 * | 
The ſucceeding ſpring, when the plants have ſome 
little ſtrength, thin them by taking up the weakeſt, and 
planting them in other parts of the garden, leaving the 
others at eight inches diſtance in their original bed, 
from which they are never to be removed till the roots 
want parting. | | | | 

Golden Proliſereus RANUNCULUS, The root of 
this plant is tuberous and irregular, formed of ſeveral 
oblong pieces, with a few thick fibres. The firſt leaves 
are numerous; they ſpread variouſly from one head, 
ſome ere, and others on the ground: they are dit- 
ferently divided according to their growth and ſize, but 
always into threes; the ſegments are oblong and notched 
at the edges. The ſtalk is a foot high, round, of a pale 
green, ſomewhat hairy, and tolerably firm; there are 
two or three leaves upon it divided in the fame manner 
as thoſe from the root, lightly hairy; and of a pale 
2 The top ſupports a large and very elegant 

ower, compoſed of almoſt innumerable petals, and of a 
bright gold yellow; from the centre riſes a ſlender green 
ſtalk, an inch and a half in length, ſupporting on its 
ſummit a ſmaller flower, perfectly reſembling the 
larger. nh | 

. n Culture of this RANUNCULUS. ' 

It may be propagated either by parting the roots in 
the common method, or by ſeeds. N . 

If from ſecds the gardener muſt ſave them from a ſemi- 
double flower of the plain yellow kind, obſcrving to fix 
on one that has a good firm ſtalk, and is every way of 
ſtrong and vigorous growth; let theſe be ripened with 
care, well hardened: and in Auguſt they muſt. be ſown 
in a part of the garden open to the morning ſun, firſt 
digging the mould out, and filling up its place with a 
compoſt of thiee parts light paſture-earth, and one part 
old cow-dung : on this ſow the ſeeds evenly, and cover 
them a quarter of an inch with the ſame compoſt, 

In the depth of winter let a mat be drawn over the 
bed, ſupported by low hoops, and at all times keep the 
ſurface clean from weeds, and carefully watered. . The 
plants will flower the ſecond year, when there will be 
many very noble flowers of the: more uſual kinds, and 
probably ſome of this proliferous ſort ; they muſt be 
taken up when the leaves are faded, and in autumn 
planted amongſt the choiceſt kinds. TRI? 

If the gardener ſhould not obtain this Ranunculus 
from one ſowing he will from another, and there will 
always be new, and beautiful lowers riſe from every 
ſowing to reward his labour. {INN FRET 

Oriental Meadow RANUNCULUS. This plant has 
a root compoſed of numerous long fibres, connected to a 
ſmall head. . The firſt leaves have long hollowed foot- 
ſtalks: they are large, and divided into a multitude of 
long narrow ſegments, they are of a tough ſubſtance, 
covered with 'a white, looſe, cottony matter, and their 
colour is a greyiſh green. The. falk is a foot high, 
upright, round, and divided into a few branches. The 
leaves ſtand alternately on this, and reſemble thoſe from 
the root, by their diviſion into numerous, long, and 
narrow parts. Their colour is the ſame whitiſh green 


with that of the others, and they are covered with the 
The flowers terminate the ſtalks 
and 


and branches, and ſeveral are ſupported alſo on ſlender 


foot-ſtalks, riſing from the boſoms of the upper leaves. 


Their colour is a beautiful, but not ſtrong yellow. 
Culture of this RANUNCULUS. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, ' which muſt be ſaved from a 
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ſtrong plant, It ſhould be marked while in flower, and 


all the flowers and buds, except three or four, cut off, 
and if there ſhould chance to be a flower with more than 
five petals,” let that be certainly one of thoſe ſaved for 
ſeed: let the ground be cleared of weeds and other plants, 
of whatever kin „ for a rw ee about this,” and once 
in four days break the well with a tro 
going ' ſo deep as to difturb the roots. Let the ſtalk 
which have 
every evening gi | 

be continued al the flowers are fallen, and the heads of 
the ſeeds have their. full bigneſs: then give no more 


water, but leaye the ſeeds to harden upon the ſtalk. 


When they begin to be looſe, carefully” cut off the 
heads, and lay them to dry upon a papered ſhelf. 

The latter end of Auguſt chuſe a part of the nurſery 
that is not too much expoſed to the ſun, and taking out 
the mould from a ſmall piece, throw in the following 
compoſt five inches thick: !kxk 
A buſhel of rich meadow earth, taken from under the 
turf where, there is ſome moiſture: three pecks of pond- 
mud, two of rotted cow-dung, and two quarts of coarſe 
ſand; T7 : | 2 5 An n g By. x7 AEST i 44 wh 
Fete the' ſeeds over the futface, and fift upoh them 
a third of an inch of ' the'ſame mould': lay a piece of 
hawthorn over the bed, after which all the care it will 
require will be weeding in common with the other 
ground,” and if the ſurface ſnould grow dry, 
watering. ' When the . fee md i 
watered 'more frequently, and thinned'Whete they 
top cloſe. 110 CLAS SEL IQ 1415 DEST © 1 


inches diſtange: here let them ſtand till autumn, and 

when they ſhew the ſigus of ſending up 4 ſtalk for flow- 

© ring, let it be cut off in time, for the whole buſinefs 
[pow 1s to ener the roots. 403.5 

In aurumm ptepare” a third bed of 


Ss > 


of this there ate three varieties. 1. 


irface well with a trowel, => 


flowers on them be tied up to ſticks, and 
ve the plant a gentle watering: let this 


a gentle 
nt be 
ſtand 
In the middle of April let another bed' of the fame 


compoſt be prepared for them ; take tliem out of the 
Tecd-bed,” and plant them regularly in this, at ſeven 


| 


. 


s ALAM! | 
the fame compoſt, 


and tranſplant them again at ten inches diftance : cover 


them in the hard froſts, and the next Je 

flower, without any other removal. 
be ſeeds of the ſemi- double flowers muſt be ſaved 
and ſown again in the ſame manner; and when a double 
flower is ried obtained, the propagation of it will be 

eaſy by patting of the roots in autumn: 

x 275 RAN INCULUS,' Trellivs, 4 genus of plants, 
ranged by Linnzus among the polyandria polyginia, and 
of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Globe Ranun- 
culus, with connivent corollz and nectaria, of the 
ength of the ſtamina, commonly called Locker Gow- 
. 2. Globe Ranunculus, with patent flowers, 

and nectaria the len hof the | ls, N48 retten 
hoch theſe plants have perennial roots: the firſt ſpe- 
cies is a native of England, Sweden, and Germany, and 

the ſecond grows naturally in Siberia and Cappadocia, 
An ulture of the Globe RanuncuLvs. 1 
Both the ſpecies are propagated by parting of the roots 
about the end of September, When the leaves begin to 
decay; they ſhould be pfanted at à foot diſtance from 
each other, and require a moilt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 
ne ſecond ſort fucceeds beſt on 4 north border, where 
the ſoil is loamy, but not ſ tiff. 
RAPE, Col Es BED, or Navew, a ſpecies of the 
Cabbage or Braffica, is propagated in the fields, in many 


ar tet 
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parts of England, to great advantage, for the oil ex- 


preſſed from the ſeeds, 'as well as for feeding of cattle: 
but nęver being cultivated in gardens, renders it a ſubject 
Improper for this work. es isa e, 

NASPBERRV, or Bramble BUSH, 'Rubus,' à genus 
of plants, ranged by Linnæus among the icoſandria poly- 


© 4107 
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gamia, and of which there are ten ſpecies,” moſt of them 


growing wild in the hedges all over England: but the 
© ſpecies generally cultiyated in gardens is Raſpberry-buſh 
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them. | 


| -This plant is a native of the American 


R END, 


with winged leaves, furniſhed with five and three 
lobes, a prickly ftalk, and channelled foot-ſtalks : 
Rifpbe T {TR 
aſpberry. 2. The late red Raſpberry ; The 
white Raſpberry. #544 | | N IO | 
© © » Culture of the RASPBERRY=BUSH, ' 
'Thefe ſhrubs ſend up great plenty of ſuckers from their 
roots, and are very eaſily propagated by them. 
They ſhould be taken up in October, and before they are 
re- planted their fibres ſhould be ſhortened ; but the buds, 
which are at a ſmall diſtance from the ſtem of the plant, 
muſt not be cut off, becauſe theſe produce new ſhoots the 
next ſummer. eel 
| "They ſhould be planted'two feet afunder, and ſet in 
rows; which ſhould be five' feet diſtance from one 
another; they thrive beſt in a freſh ſandy loam, which 
ſhould neither be too moiſt nor over dry. ot. 
The time for dreſſing them is Odtober, when all the 
old wood which produced fruit the ſucceeding ſummer 
ſhould be cut down to the ground, and the young ſhoots 
ſhortened to about two feet in length. The ſpaces 
between the rows ſhould then be dug up, and ſome 
'rotten dung buried in them. In the ſummer they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds, and once in three or four 
there ſhould be new beds' made, and the old ones 
eſtroyed, for they ſeldom bear well after that time. 
'' Senega RATTLE SNAKE WORT, 
Milk-wort. See the article Milk-wokr. 
RATTLE SNAKE WEED, a ſpecies of 
See ERIN O. Nan eg 7 
RAUVOLFIA, a genus of plants, of which there 
are only two ſpecies. 1. Rauvolfia, with four ſpear- 
ſhaped, entire leaves at each joint. 2. Rauvolfia, with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſomewhat indente.. 
Both theſe ſpecies are natives of the warmeſt parts of 
America: they flower moſt part of the ſummer, and the 
fruit, which is a round black-berry, ripens in autumn 
and winter. . ' ne 
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a ſpecies of 
| Eringo. 
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; CLCulture of the RauvoLFla. © 
© Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſawn in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, in pots, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners- bark; theſe pots muſt 
be ſhifted from one bed to another as the heat deeays, 
till the plants appear, which 
will be ſome time firſt. 10 
When the plants come up, they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of freſh air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
but little water. When they are two inches high they 
"muſt each be tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, where they muſt be 
* ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root, after 
which they ſhould be allowed freſh air in proportion to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon. In this hot-bed the plants 
may remain till toward Michaelmas, when they ſhould 
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bed, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and not have 
too much water in cold weather, | 


In ſummer they muſt always have a great quantity of 
air, and the leaves muſt be now and then waſhed with a 


ſponge to clear them from the filth they are apt to 
contract, | | MAS. 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be laid to dry for two or three days before they are 
planted, and then ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
hot- bed of tanners-bark, where they muſt be ſhaded till 

they have taken root, after which they may be treated 
as the ſeedling plants. Ap EPR Kees 

RAY, Radius, ſeveral ſemi-florets ſet round the diſk 
of a flower. See the article Disk. 


RECEPTACLE, Receptaculum, that part of the 
plant to which the flower of the fruit adheres: this is 


a part of a yery various figure, in the various genera. 
REDWOOD, a ſpecies of Cearothus. 


iſlands, Tt 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eighteen or twenty feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral horizontal branches. The leaves are 
oval and veined. The flowers grow from the wings of 
the leaves, having very ſhort foot- 
white herbaceous colour. 
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Culture 
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» as the ſeeds are very hard, 


* 


be removed into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan- 


ſtalks ; they are of a 


1 | WEE EE. i 4 
Culture of the REDwooD. , "_ when they muſt be kept clear from weeds till the follow⸗ 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which. muſt be ſown upon a | ing autumn, and then, tranſplanted to the places where 
hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the, plants are fit to R to remain. n 
remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate he fifth ſpecies requires a warm ſituation, and muſt 
ſmall pot filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into always be protected from the froſt,  - - | 
a hot-bed of tanners-bark, where they muſt be ſhaded | RHAMNUS, Buckthorn, à genus of plants ranged by 
till they have taken root, after which they | muſt be Linnzus among the pentand ia monogynia ; there are four 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender exotics. In | ſpecics.of it, but one of them only is worth cultivating 
the autumn they muſt be placed in the bark-ſtove, and | in gardens, s OE Wt”. 
during the winter watered with great caution, for too This plant 8 a native.of the Cape of Good Hope. Te 
much moiſture at that ſeaſon will deſtroy them, [ riſes with a, rubby | . dee the, height of five feet. 
REED, Arunds, a genus of plants, ranged by, | The branches, when. ygupg, ace coyered with a green 
Linnæus among the triandria digynia, and of which || bark, which afterwards becomes brown. he leaves are 
there are ſix Ties I. Reed tree, or, Bambo, or ||wedge-ſhaped :, theſe; grow at each joint, four, five, and 
Bambu. 2. Reed, with three flowers in each cup, | ſometimes fix, , riſing from the ſame point; they are 
growing in diffuſed panicles, 3. Reed, with five lowers | of a deep green, and continue ſo all the year, which 
in each cup, growing in looſe panicles; or the common | renders it very. We ine er. The flowers, which 
Marſh Reed. 4, Reed, with one flower in each cup, are white, grow in bunches : they have ſhort tubes, and 
growing in an erect panigle, and leaves ſmooth on the their upper part is cut. 1 2 acute ſegments, which 
under ſide. 5. Reed, with one flower in each cup, and ſpread open i 2 ol a ſtar. In June the whole ſhrub 
a branched ſtalk. 6. Reed, with one flower in each ſeems covered with, theſe flowers, which make _ a moſt 
cup, and involute, pointed, pungent leaves, 31 e eee This ſhrub does not 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of both the Indies; the | ripen ſeeds in England. FP 
ſecond grows naturally in France and Spain; the third Cultun⸗ 4 the RHAMNUS. 5 
in — places in this country, and other parts of | It is eaſily Feber by cuttings, which ſhould be 
Europe z and the fourth, fifth, and fixth ſorts are all planted jn pots the beginnipg of April, and plunged into 
natives of different parts of Europe. TW. ia a moderate hot-bed, where they muſt be ſhaded froin 
St Culture of the REED. Bats 3 the ſun, and haye very, little water... In about ſix weeks 
The firſt ſpecies is propagated by flips from the root, | they will have taken rot, When by degrees they ſhould 
which muſt be planted in tubs filled with rich earth, and | be inured to the open air, into which they mult be re- 
plunged into the tan-bed of the bark-ſtove, where they | moved ſoon after. bo 
muſt be preſerved : and when the tubs decay, the plants When they are well hardened they may be ſhaken out 
muſt be permitted to root in the tan. 1 480 ef the pots and ſeparated, obſerving to preſerve a ball of 
The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by, parting the roots earth to each, and plant:tt om into per hots, placing 
early in the ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot, . and. will, | them in the ſhade till they have taken new root, They 
in a year or two, if the ground is good, make very large | may remain; abroad, in,a, ſheltered ſituation, till the 
ſhoots, from each of which there may be twenty or thirty | autumn, at which time they muſt be. ouſed, and treated 
canes produced. 1 n in the ſame manner as Myrtles, and other hardy green- 
The other four ſpecies are never cultivated, except in houſe, plants. a OE e 
| botanic gardens for the ſake of variee x. 1 RHAPONTIC-ROOT, a. ſpecies of Rhubarb, See 
Flowering or Indian REED, or CANE. - See the Rn.... 
article Indian Flowering CAN x. | RHEXIA, a genus of plants, 10 which there ar 
„  REST-HARROW, CAmmMock, or PRTTY- Wix, only. 550 ſpecies. 4,1; Rhexia, wi h hairy, ]caves.. ＋ 
Ononis, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among the Rhexia, with ſmooth empalements. e A e 
diadelphia decandria, of which there are twelve ſpecies: | The 10 ſpecies. is a native of Maryland, and the 
and of theſe the following ſeven are cultivated in gardens. | ſecond of 1 Vic pegs e 
1. Reſt-harrow, with flowers fitting clole on the ſides off Culture of the RRE Aa. 
the ſtalks, with all the leaves trifoliate, growing upon |, Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 


foot-ſtalks, and briſtiy ſtipulz. 2. Reſt-harrow, with * procured from the places. where they grow naturally. 
leafy ſpikes, and ſingle, obtuſe leaves. 3. Reſt-harrow, heſe ſhould be,.ſowny. as ſoon as they, arrive, in pots 


with one flower on a foot-ſtalk, terminated by a thread, | filled with light earth: if they are ſown before the ſpring, 
and with trifoliate leaves. 4. Reſt-harrow, with two | and placed under a garden-frame to protect them from 
flowers on a foot-ſtalk, terminated by a thread. 5. Reft- | froſts, the plants will.come up To ſpring following : but 
harrow, with trifoliate, fleſhy leaves, which are narrow, | when they are ſown in the ſpring, the plants ſeldom 
and have three indentures. 6. Reſt-harrow, with pani- | come up the firſt year. ; 
culated flowers, generally growing three upon a foot- When the plants are fit to be removed, they ſhouid be 
ſtalk, ſheath-like ſtipulæ, and trifoliate leaves. 7: tranſplanted into ſeparate pots: and in very, ſevere 
Reſt-harrow, with naked foot-ftalks proceeding fr weather they, myſt: be ſheltered | under a frame, The 
the ſides of the branches, ſuſtaining three lowers, and | ſecond. year the plants will flower. 3 
trifoliate leaves. RHUBARB, Rheum, a genus of plants ranged by 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of France and Italy. The | Linnzus among. the enneandria trigynia, and of which 
ſecond of Sicily, Spain, and Portugal. The third of there are three ſpecies. 1. Rhubarb, with ſmooth 
France and Spain. The fourth grows naturally in Sicily. leaves, and foot-ſtalks ſomewhat furrowed ; or the 
The fifth in Spain. The fixth on the Alps; and the | Rhapontic or Engliſh; Rhubarb. .: 2. (Rhubarb, with 
ſeventh in Switzerland, hairy leaves, and equal feot-ſtalks; or the true Rhubarb. 
Culture of the REST-HARROW. | Bbuberd.: with granulated. leaves, and equal , foot- 
The firſt, ſecond, and fourth ſpecies are eaſily pro- flalks; called by the Arabians Ribes. AAP 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the places | The. firſt ſpecies is a native of Thrace and Scythia, 
where the plants are to remain. They require no other | and has long been an inhabitant of the Engliſh gardens. 
care than to be thinned where they grow too clole, and to | The ſecond. grows naturally in China and Siberia; and 
be kept clean from weeds. | the third is a native of Perſia and Syria. 
The ſeeds of the third ſpecies ſhould be ſown in drills, iel Culture of the: RBHUBARB.....,;- ... -.... 
upon a bed of light earth. When the plants come up | Theſe plants are all propagatcd, by, ſeeds, which ſhould 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and in autumn care- | be ſown in autumn ſoon'atter.they are ripe, in the places 
fully taken up, and tranſplanted into the borders of the | where the plants are deſigned to remain. 5 
pleaſure-garden, where they are to remain. When the plants appear in the ſpring, the ground 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſpecies are alſo propa- | ſhould be hoed over to cut up the weeds, and they 


. 


gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in April, upon a | ſhould be thinned ſo As, tO, ſtand at the diſtance of fix or 
bed of light earth, In May the plants will come up, 52 0 inches aſunder. Some time after they 285 be 


R I- C. 
hoed again, and thinned to the diſtince of two feet, 
after Which they only require the common care of being 
kept clear from a | WS 
- AAP delight in a rich ſoil, not too dry nor over 
mo1:t, heat | "TYP 
RIBES, a ſpecies of Rhubarb. See the laſt article. 

RICINUS, or PALMA CHRISTI, a genus of 

plants, of which there are eight ſpecies. 1. Ricinus, 
with. target-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, which are grey on 
their under fide, and , foot-ſtalks bearing glands. 2. 
Ricinus, with target ſhaped leayes, which are ſomewhat 
ſawed, and green on both ſides. 3. Ricinus, with 
target-ſhaped leaves, which are unequally ſawed. 4. 
Palma Chriſti, with target-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and 
rough capſules. to the fruit. 5. Ricinus, with target- 
ſhaped, ſawed leaves, a jointed italk, and prickly covers 
to the ſeeds. 6. Palma Chriſti, with ſawed, target- 
ſhaped leaves, a jointed ſtalk, and ſmooth covers to the 
ſeeds. ' 7. Ricinus, 'with. hand-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
which are deeply divided, and prickly covers to the 
ſeeds. 8. Palma Chaiſti,, with hand-ſhaped,  ſawed 
leaves, and ſmooth covers to the ſeeds. 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of Sicily, and other warm 
pores of Europe. The ſecond and third of the Weſt- 
Indies. The fourth and fifth forts grow naturally in 
both Indies. The ſixth and eighth in the Spaniſh Welt- 
Indies; and the ſeventh in Carolina and ſeveral other 
parts of North | 


k 
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America. DT SER 3 
Culture of the Ricinus, 49 wif 
Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring: and when the 
plants are come up, they muſt be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a freſh hot- bed. When 
2 roots have filled theſe pots, which they will ſoon 
o, the plants muſt be ſhifted into larger, which muſt be 
done from time to time as occaſion ſhall require. In 
J une they may be hardened by degrees to the open air, 
into which they may be removed ſoon after, placing 
them in a warm ſituation, where they may remain till 
the middle or end of October, when they muſt be houſed 
with other hardy exotics; they muſt have very little 
water in winter, and a great ſhare of freſh air admitted 
to them when the weather is mild. 4 TT% | 
Some of the plants, at the time of; firſt tranſplanting | 
them, may be ſhook out of the pots, and planted. out 
into a very rich border, where, if regularly watered in 
dry weather, they will grow to a very large ſize. - 
© Baſtard RICINUS, | Croton,: a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the monoecta monadelphia, and of 
which there are nine ſpecies. | 1. Baſtard Ricinus, with 
rhomboid, ſpreading leaves, pendulous capſules, and an 
herbaceous ſtalk. 2. Baſtard Ricinus, with oblong, 
ſawed leayes. 3. Baſtard Ricinus, with, txifid, or quin- 
quefid, ſawed leaves. 4. Baſtard Ricinus, with oblong, 
pointed leaves, and an herbaceous, ſtalk... 5. Baſtard 
Ricinus, with. a-laurel leaf, and-a very large green em- 
palement to the flower. 6. Baſtard Ricinus, with hairy | 
leaves. 7. Baſtard Ricinus, with narrow leaves, which 
are white on their under fide, commonly called Spaniſh 
Roſemary in Jamaica. 8. Baſtard Ricinus, with a 
marſhmallow leaf. 9. Baſtard Ricinus, with roundiſh, 
ſawed leaves, ſilvery on their under ſide. | 
The ; firſt ſpecies grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France. The ſecond and third are natives of La Vera 
Cruz. The fourth of the Havannah. The fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and eighth are all natives ef Jamaica; and the 
ninth grows naturally at Campeachy. | 
Culture of the Baſtard Ricinus. | 
The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown. early in the ſpring, on a border of light earth 
in a warm fituationz, where it is deſigned to remain. 
When the plants come up they ſhould be thinned; ſo as 
to be left:at the diſtance of eight inches aſunder; after 
which they will require no other care but to be kept clean 
from weeds. Fi N ood | 
All the other ſpecies are propagated iby ſeeds : thoſe of 
the fifth, ſeventh, and eighth ſpecies muſt be procured 


from the places where they grow naturally, for they very 
ſeldom perfect them here. lic an | 
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The ſeeds muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in th 
ſpring, - and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners-bark, where the 
muſt be, ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken freſh 
root, after which the air muſt be admitted to them in 
proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon. 

After the plants are grown too tall to remain in the 
frames, they ſhould be remoyed either into the ſtove or a 
glaſs-caſe,, where there is a hot-bed of tanners-bark, into 
which the e ſhould be plunged, where all but the 
fifth, ſeventh, and eighth ſpecies will flower and perfect 
their ſeeds: but theſe three muſt be removed into the 
bark-ſtove in the autumn, and during the winter ſeaſon 
oy ſhould have but little water. 

IVINIA, a genus of plants which has no Engliſh 
name, ranged by Linnzus among the tetrandria mono- 
gynia, and of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Ri- 
vinia, with ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and a ſhrubby, 
branching ſtalk, a. ivinia, with nightſhade leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Jamaica, and the 
ſecond of Antigua, 

Culture of the Riv 1NA. 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed. Before winter theſe pots ſhould be removed 
into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed, where the 
carth muſt be ſometimes refreſhed with a little water, 
but never made too moiſt, | 

In the ſpring the pots may be taken out of the ſtove, 
and plunged into-a freſh hot-bed to bring up the plants : 
but if they ſhould not riſe the earth muſt not be diſturbed, 
for they may come up the following ſpring. 

When the plants come up and are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
plunged into a hot-bed, and treated in every reſpect like 
other plants from the ſame countries. 

ROAN-TREE, a ſpecies of the Service-tree. See 
the article SERVICE-TREE. 

Ragged ROBIN, a ſpecies of Lychnis. See Lycnnis, 

Wale ROBIN. See the article Axuu. 2: wg 

ROBINIA, Falſe Acacia, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the diadelphia decandria, and of 
which there are five ſpecies, 1. Robinia, with foot- 
ſtalks ſupporting bunches of flowers, and with unequal 
winged leaves. 2. Robinia, with ſubdivided foot-ſtalks, 
winged leaves, and flowers larger than the lobes, 2. 
Robinia, with ſingle foot-ſtalks, and leaves > alt 
winged, 4. Robinia, with ſingle foot-ſtalks, and 
leaves growing by fouxs upon. foot-Italks, 5. Robinia, 
with ſingle ſtalks,” and leffle leaves growing by fours. 

The Kr ſpecies is a natiye of North America, where 
it grows to a very large ſize, and the wood is much 
valued for its duration. The ſecond ſort grows naturally 
in India; and the third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies are 
natives of Siberia, and ſome parts of Tartary, 
SLY Culture of the RoBINIA. wo 

The firſt, third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſpring or 
autumn, upon a bed of light earth. When the plants 
are come up they will require, no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds till they haye gathered ſome 
ſtrength, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into a nur- 
ſery, and. placed in rows three feet Bandes, and a foot 
and a half diſtant in the rows: here let them remain 
two years, by which time they will be fit to tranſplant 
into the places where they are deſigned to ſtand. 

They may alſo be propagated by ſuckers taken from 
the roots of the old trees. FEY 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners-bark. In about two months the plants will 
appear; when they have acquired a little ſtrength they 
muſt be carefully haken out of the pots, and their roots 

ſeparated, putting each plant into a ſmall pot, and 
plunge them into a hot - bed of tanners-bark, where they 
muſt be treated like other tender plants from the ſame 
countries. | 
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ROCKET, Eruca, a ſpecies of the Cabbage or | 
Braſſica, EIS: 7 "Per wee vs. 

Culture of the Rocker, | 

If this plant is propagated for ſallads, it ſhould be 
ſown in drills, in the ſame manner as is uſually prectiſed 
for all other ſallad herbs, 7 

When it is cultivated for the ſeeds, which are ſome- 
times uſed in medicine, it ſhould be ſown in March on 
an open ſpot of ground ; and when the plants have put 
out four leaves, they ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the 
weeds, and thinned fo as to be left at the diftance of 
three or four inches aſunder. In about five weeks after 
the ground ſhould be a ſecond time hoed : and when the 
ſeeds are ripe the plants ſhould be drawn up and ſpread 
out upon a cloth for a few days to dry, and then the ſeeds 
are to be beat out of the pods and put up for uſe, | 
" ROCKET, Dame's V 1oLeT, or Queens G1LL1- 
FLOWER, Heſperis, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
among the tetradynimia filiquoſa, and of which there are 
ſeven ſpecies. 1. Rocket, with'a prickly, branching, 
ſpreading ſtalk ; or the ſweeteſt pale mountain Rocket, 
2. Rocket, with a ſingle, erect ſtalk, oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented leaves, and the tips of the petals in- 
dented; or the garden Rocket. 5 Rocket, with a 
ſingle ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, indented, trifoliate leaves, 
and obtuſe, intire petals. 4. Rocket, with very 
branching, diffuſe ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped, rough, ſawed 
leaves, and pods cloſe to the ſtalks, 5. Rocket, with 
a diffuſe, branching ſtalk, and taper pods. 6, Rocket, 
with wing-pointed, indented leaves, and a ſmooth ſtalk. 
7. Rocket, with an ere&, branching ſtalk, and hairy, 
{awed, heart-ſhaped leaves embracing the ſtalk, 

The firſt Tpecies grows naturally in Hungary, and 
is much cultivated in the gardens abroad, for the fra- 
rancy of its flowers, though it is rarely ſeen, in the 
Ingliſh gardens. ares 

he ſecond ſort is a native of Italy, and was formerly 
in much greater eſteem in England than it is at preſent ; 
but there is a variety of it with double flowers, greatly | 
eſteemed for its beauty, and much cultivated in our 
gardens, Ab ; | 

The third and fifth ſpecies are natives of Europe, 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of Africa, and only 
cultivated in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, 

The ſixth ſpecies is a native of Sicily, and the ſeventh 


of France, 


— — 


— 
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G Culture 0 the RockEr. ; | 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, and ſeventh ſpecies, 
are propagated by ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, | 


the plants will come up in the ſpring; but if the ſeeds 


are ſown, the beſt time for it is autumn, for if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, thoſe ſown in the ſpring often fail, 


or remain a long time in the ground before they vege- 


tate. Theſe plants require a loamy undunged ſoil. 
If the ſceds of the fourth and ſixth ſpecies are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up without any: 


other trouble than that of being kept clear from weeds. } 


ROELLA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 

among the pentandria monogynia, and of which there is 
nly one ſpecies. ik | 
. Ts Jig <2 plant, and a native of Africa, The 
root is whitiſh, large, and divided, and it ſends to a 
great diſtance a number of thick fibres. The ſtem riſes 
to no great height, it is woody, and covered with a 
brown 2 it divides almoſt from the ground into in- 
numerable branches, and forms a wild buſh of very 
pleaſing aſpect. The leaves are ſmall, and have no 
tootſtalks ; they are oblong, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and 
of a very firm ſubſtance, Their colour is a lively green, 
and on each ſide they are edged with rows of fine hairs, 
reſembling weak thorns, he flowers terminate the 
branches ; they are large and very beautiful ; each is 
formed of a vaſt ſingle petal, irregularly divided into 
four, five, or ſix great ſegments at the edge. The co- 
lour of theſe ſegments is a deep and glowing purple, 
and in the centre the flower becomes almoſt white, 
Culture of the ROELLA. | 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which never ſucceed fo well 

as when brought from its natural place of growth. They | 
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muſt be ſown upon a hot-bedh early in the ſpring, and 
raiſed with the uſual care, tranſplanting them from one 
bed to another as they gather ſtrength, and after three 
removals, into pots, filled with the following compoſt, 
which muſt be prepared ſome months before it is 
wanted: Mix four buſhels of tich earth, from a paſture, 
with one buſhel of pond-mud, five pecks of old dung 
from a melon- bed, and two pecks of ſand. 

The pots muſt be of a middling ſize, and when the 
plants are ſet, one in each pot, give them a gentle 
watering, and place the pots in a bark- bed, that 
has not too much heat: after they have been ſhaded, 
and carefully watered in this bed, for ſome days, let the 


air be admitted by degrees, that they may be hardened to 


bear the open ſituation of the ID plants in ſum- 
mer ; among which they muſt be placed'in the warmeſt 
months, and at the approach of autumn taken into the 
green- houſe, no + hy ye hel i 
RONDELETIA, a genus of plants, of which there 
are only two ſpecies. | 1. Rondeletia with leaves grows 
ing upon footſtalks. 2. Rondeletia with leaves fitting 
cloſe to the hran ches. 9007 5 Brig nn rt 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of Malabar. It riſes with a 
woody ſtem fix feet high. The branches are covered 
with a ſmooth bark. he leaves are oval, ſtiff, and of 
a lucid green, The flowers terminate the branches i 
large bunches : they are of a yellowiſh white colour, 
and have a fragrant od our. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Jamaica and the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It riſes to the height of ten feet. 
The leaves are oblong, and end in acute points ; their 
colour is a lucid green on the upper ide, but the under 
is paler. The flowers, which are white, grow in 
bunches at the ends of the branches ; they have very 
little ſcent. Pry ie Gt igt Tr neger eb 
Culture ef the Rod hEIE IJ. 
Both ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot- bed early in che Hein when the plants 
are come up and fit to remove, they muſt be tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners-bark, where they muſt be 
treated like other tender plants from the ſame N 7 
ROOT, that part of a plant which imbibes the aus 
tritious juices of the earth, and tranſmits them to the 
other parts; or the part of a plant by which it draws its 
nouriſhment, and which alſo produces the herb with the 
fruQtification,”''! nn | OUTER T9 
The roots of plants are diſtinguiſhed according to 
their different forms: thus, a - bulbous root is one of 4 
round, or'roundifh figure, uſually furniſhed with fibres 
at its baſe. The terms uſed in deſcribing bulbous roots 
e t BITS, f ee 
I. Solid, which expreſſes the whole root to be one 


uniform lump of matter. | 


£ 


2. Tunicated, exprefling ſuch bulbs as are formed of 
multitudes of coats, ſurrounding one another. 
3. Squammoſe, expreſſes ſuch as are compoſed of, or 
covered with leſſer flakes, | F 
4. Duplicate, ſuch roots as are compoſed of two, and, 
5: Aggregate, ſuch as are compoſedof ſeveral ſmaller roots. 
uberous expreſſes a root large and fleſhy, thicker than 
the ſtalk of the plant, of an irregular figure, and want- 
ing the characters of the bulbous. When the ' tuberous 
roots adhere immediately to the baſe of the ſtalk, they 
are called ſeſſile; and when they are fixed to the ends of 
the fibres, pendulous | Wit 't 
Fibrous expreſſes a root, conſiſting of one or more flen- 
der bodies, oblong, and leſs thick than the ſtalk of the 
plant. When a fibrous root penetrates ſtraight into the 
ground, it is called perpendicular; when it creeps under 
the ſurface, horizontal ; when ſomewhat thick, it is cal- 
led fleſhy; when very thin, capillary; when it runs all 
the way undivided, impl.; when divided, or when it 
ſends off ſmaller roots, branched; when its ſurface is co- 
vered with extremely ſhort and fine fibres, hairy, 
1 Hilloao ROOT! See the article Moscharßl. 
ROSE TREE, Reſa, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the icaſandria polyginia, and of which he 


diſtinguithes only twelve ſpecies, but other authors have 
enu- 
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enumerated a great number more, all of which have ſe- 


veral varieties. 
Culture of the Rosz-TREE. 

All the ſorts of Roſes may be propagated either by 
ſuckers, by layers, or by budding them upon ſtocks of 
other ſorts of Roles; the laſt method is only neceſſary 
for the finer ſorts, which do not naturally ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly, and with very few ſuckers, The beſt fort of 

| Roſes for ſtocks is the Frankfort kind; the ſeaſon for 
doing it is in June, and there muſt be great care taken 
afterwards, that the ſtalk produce no ſuckers at the bot- 
tom, for theſe would ſoon ſtarve the bud. | 
* When roſes are to be propagated from ſuckers, they 
are to be taken off annually, and planted into nurſery 
beds, or into the places where they are to ſtand. They 
always take root the firft year, but if ſuffered to remain 
on the ſtock longer, they grow woody, and often fail. 

But the beſt method of obtaining vigorous plants, 1s 
by laying down the ſhoots; this muſt be done in au- 
tumn, and by the autumn following they will have ta- 
ken root ſo well, that they may be cut off from the old 


plant, and removed to the places where they are to re- 


main, Theſe may be tranſplanted any time from Octo- 
ber to April, but the earlier the better. | 
_ * Roles in general delight in a rich, moiſt ſoil, and an 
open ſituation, in which they will produce a great num- 
ber of flowers, and thoſe much more beautiful than 
when they are on a dry ſoil, and in a ſhady ſituation. 

All the pruning they require is, to have their dead 
wood cut, and their ſuckers taken away every autumn; 
and if there are any very luxuriant branches, they may 
be ſhortened, and the doing this will ſupply the other 
parts of the teee with freſh wood, | 

ROSE of Jericho, Anaſlatica, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the tetradynamia filiculsſa, and 

of which there is only one ſpecies. 

This is an annual plant, which grows naturally about 
the ſhores of the Red Sea, and in many parts of Syria. 
The flowers have no beauty; but when the ſeeds are 
ripe, the branches will draw up and contract, ſo that 
the whole plant forms a kind of ball, or globular body, 
which will expand again, on being laid a little time in 
warm water; the ſingularity of this property, induces 
many perſons to preſerve theſe plants in their repoſito- 
ries of curioſities, . 

Culture of the RosE of Jericho. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which thould be ſown the 
beginning of April, on a border of light ſandy earth. 
When the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 

ſo as to ſtand at the diſtance of eight inches one from 
another ; after which they only require to be kept clear 
from weeds, They flower in Auguſt, but ſeldom ripen 
their ſeeds in England. | 

ROSE-BAY. See the article OLEANDER. 

China ROSE, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus. See the article 
Hip1scus, | ta: 

ET ROSE-BAY, Rhododendron, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the decandria monogynia, and 
of which there are many ſpecies ; but three of them only 
are cultivated in England, viz. 1. Roſe. bay with naked 
hairy leaves and funnel-ſhaped petals. 2. Roſe-bay with 
{ſmooth leaves, which are hoary on their under fide, 
3. Roſe- bay with oval leaves, ſharply reflexed on their 
borders, 

The firſt ſpecies is a low ſhrub, ſeldom exceeding two 
feet in height ; it ſends out a great number of ſhort lig- 
ncous branches. The leaves are oval, entire, and have 
a great number of fine iron-coloured hairs on their under 
ſides. The flowers terminate the branches in bunches ; 
they are of a pale red colour, and compoſed of one fun- 
nel-ſhaped petal ; the tube is about half an inch long, 


and the brim is cut into five obtuſe ſegments, which 


{ſpread half open. 

The ſecond ſpecies, like the former, grows naturally 
on the Alps, and ſeveral mountains in Italy. It is a 
ſhrub about three feet high, having many irregular 
branches. The leaves are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


eatire, the upper fide is of a lucid green, and the under 
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The flowers terminate the branches, 


of an iron colour, 
they are funnel-ſhaped, and have ſhort tubes cut into 
five acute ſegments at the brim, which ſpread a little 
open ; they are of a beautiful pale Roſe colour, T 
The third ſpecies is a native of North America 
where there uſually riſe ſeveral ſtems from one root, 


which grow ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are 
large, of a thick conſiſtence, and continue Fm all the 
year. The flowers are of a delicate pale Roſe colour, 
ſpotted with a deeper red, | 

Culture of the Dwarf Rose-Bavy. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, in pots filled with freſh 
loamy earth, and covered very lightly with a little fine 
earth, then plunge the pots up to the rims in a ſhady 
border, and in hard froſt they muſt be covered with bell 
or hand-glaſſes, which ſhould be taken off ia mild wea- 
ther. When the plants come up, they muſt be kept 
ſhaded from the ſun, and often refreſhed with water, 
The autumn following they may be tranſplanted to a 
ſhady ſituation, on a loamy ſoil, covering the ground 
about their roots with wx” þ which will preſerve them 
from froſt in the winter, and keep the ground moiſt in 
ſummer, 

Guelder ROSE. See the article GUELDER-RosFe. 

Virginia Guelder ROSE, a ſpecies of Spiræa. See the 
article SpIR RA. 

Rock ROSE, Ciſtus, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the polyandria monogynia, and of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, moſt of them ſhrubby plants, and 
natives of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, or England. 

They are great ornaments to a garden; their flowers 
are produced in plenty all oyer the ſhrub, which though 
but of ſhort duration, yet are ſucceeded by freſh ones 
almoſt every day for above two months. | 

For a beautiful variety of the Rock-Roſe, ſce the ar- 
ticle Spotted C1sTvus. | 

Culture of the Rock Rosk. 

The ſeveral forts of this beautiful ſhrub are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in March on a gen- 
tle hot-bed, or on a warm border of common rich earth. 
When the plants are about three inches high, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted either into ſmall pots, or into a 


border of rich earth, allowing the ſpace of ten inches be- 
tween each plant. The l winter they muſt be pro- 
tected from hard froſts, and ſometimes gently watered. 

The ſpring following, they muſt be very carefully re- 
moved, with as much as poſſible of their own earth about 
them, and placed where they are to remain, "Theſe 
plants ſeldom ſucceed if removed when old. 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which muſt 
be planted in a rich bed, and ſhaded with mats, obſerv- 
ing to water them carefully for two months; by which 
time they will have taken root, and may then be treated 
as the ſeedling plants of the ſame age. 

ROSEMARY, Roſemarinus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the diandria monogynia, and of which 
there is only one ſpecies ; but we have three or four dif- 
ferent varieties of this ſhrub in our gardens ; which grow 


wild in the ſouth of France, in Spain, and in Italy, on 


the rocks near the ſea, where they multiply prodigiouſly. 
With us they grow the moſt vigorouſly on a moiſt, rich 
ſoil, but they are much ſweeter ſcented when on poor 
ground, and on ſuch they bear the ſeverity of our win- 
ters much better, than where they grow more freely. 
Culture of the ROSEMARY. 
All theſe plants are propagated by planting flips or 


cuttings of them, in the ſpring of the year, on a bed of 


light freſh earth, and when they are rooted, they muſt 
be removed into the places where they are to remain. 
The beſt ſeaſon for doing this is in Auguſt, for if they 
are planted later, they ſeldom live through the winter ; 
therefore ſuch as are not tranſplanted at this time ſhould 


| be left till the following ſpring, when March is a very 


good time for removing them; and if this is done in 
ſhowery weather,. they take root almoſt immediately, 


The plants are ſometimes killed in cold winters, but 
when by accident they have. rooted themſelves in an old 
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or remain a long time in the ground before they vege- 


| R G E | 
ROCKET, Eruca, a ſpecies of the Cabbage or | 
Braſſica, * 2 N 
Culture of the Roc rr. 

If this plant is propagated for ſallads, it ſhould be 
ſown in drills, in the ſame manner as is uſually prectiſed 
for all other ſallad herbs. | PA ate 

When it is cultivated for the ſeeds, which are ſome- 

times uſed in medicine, it ſhould be ſown in March on 
an open ſpot of ground ; and when the plants have put 
out four leaves, they ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the 
weeds, and thinned fo as to be left at the diftance of 
three or four inches aſunder. In about five weeks after 
the ground ſhould be a ſecond time hoed : and when the 
ſeeds are ripe the plants ſhould be drawn up and ſpread 
out upon a cloth for a few days to dry, and then the ſeeds 
are to be beat out of the pods and put up for uſe. 
"© ROCKET, Dame's VIOLET, or QUEENS GILLI- 
FLOWER, Heſperis, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the tetradynimia filiquoſa, and of "which there are 
ſeven ſpecies. 1. Rocket, with'a prickly, branching, 
ſpreading ſtalk ; or the ſweeteſt pale mountain Rocket, 
2. Rocket, with a ſingle, erect ſtalk, oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented leaves, and the tips of the petals in- 
dented ; or the garden Rocket. 5 Rocket, with a 
ſingle ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, indented, trifoliate leaves, 
aps. obtuſe, intire petals. 4. Rocket, with very 
branching, diffuſe ' ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped, rough, ſawed 
leaves, and pods cloſe to the ſtalks, 5. Rocket, with 
a diffuſe, branching ſtalk, and taper pods. 6, Rocket, 
with wing-pointed, indented leaves, and a ſmooth ſtalk, 
7, Rocket, with an ere&, branching ſtalk, and hairy, 
ſawed, heart-ſhaped leaves,embracing the ſtalk, 

The firſt Tpecies grows naturally in Hungary, and 
is much cultivated in the gardens abroad, for the fra- 

rancy of its flowers, though it is rarely ſeen, in the 
Cngliſh gardens. n OM 

he ſecond ſort is a native of Italy, and was formerly 
in much greater eſteem in England than it is at preſent ; 
but there is a variety of it with double flowers, greatly 
eſteemed for its beauty, and much cultivated in our 
gardens. 3 . Ns 

The third and fifth ſpecies are natives of Europe. 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of Africa, and only 
cultivated in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 

The fixth ſpecies is a native of Sicily, and the ſeventh 


of France, 


8 
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Culture of the ROCKET. FR 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, and ſeventh ſpecies, | 
are propagated by ſeeds, Which, if permitted to ſcatter, | 
the plants will come up in the ſpring; but if the ſeeds. 
are ſown, the beſt time for it is autumn, for if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, thoſe ſown in the ſpring often fail, 


tate. Theſe plants require a loamy undunged ſoil. 
If the ſeeds of the fourth and fixth ſpecies are per- 


mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up without any: 


other trouble than that of being kept'clear from weeds, 
 ROELLA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 


among the pentandria monogynia, and of which there is 


| e ſpecies. | 
on 1 * * ſnrubby plant, and a native of Africa. The 


root is whitiſh, large, and divided, and it ſends to a 
great diſtance a number of thick fibres. The ſtem riſes 
to no great height, it is woody, and covered with a 
brown bark ; it divides almoſt from the ground into in- 
numerable branches, and forms a wild buſh of very 


pleaſing aſpect. The leaves are ſmall, and have no 
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muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed early in the ſpring, and 
raiſed with the uſual care, tranſplanting them from one 
bed to another as they gather ſtrength, and after three 
removals, into pots, filled with the following compoſt, 
which muſt be prepared ſome months before it is 
wanted: Mix four buſhels of tich earth, from a Feu, 
with one buſhel of pond-mud, five pecks of old dung 
from a melon- bed, and two pecks of fand. 

The pots muſt be of a middling ſize, and when the 
plants are ſet, one in each pot, give them a gentle 
watering, and place the pots in a bark- bed, that 
has not too much heat: after they have been ſhaded, 


f 


and carefully watered in this bed, for ſome days, let the 


air be admitted by degrees, that they may be hardened to 


bear the open ſituation of the green-houſe plants in ſum- 
mer; among which they muff be placed in the warmeſt 
months, 2 at the approach of autumn taken into the 
green- houſe. FF {5 
RONDELETIA, a genus of plants, of which there 
are only two ſpecies. | 1. Rondeletia with leaves grows 
ing upon footſtalks. 2. Rondeletia with leaves fitting 
cloſe to the branches, *! ”** -/ 7775555 loc Ens rt ys 
The firſt ſpecies is a native of Malabar. It riſes with a 
woody ſtem fix feet * The branches are covered 
with a ſmooth bark. The leaves are oval, ſtiff, and of 
a lucid green. The flowers terminate the branches i 

large bunches : they are of a yellowiſh white colour! 
and have a fragrant odour, + 7 . 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Jamaica and the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It riſes to the height of ten feet. 
The leaves are oblong, and end in acute points; their 
colour is a lucid green on the upper ſide, but the under 
is paler. The flowers, which are white, grow in 
bunches at the ends of the branches ; they have very 
little ſcent. u ige rm aeg SAP ub 
Culture of the Ronpefemia.' - 6 | vob 
Both ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot-bed early in che ling; when the plants 

are come up and fit to remove, they muſt be tranſ- 

planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners-bark, where they muſt be 
treated Hke other tender plants from the ſame Country. 

ROOT), that part of a plant which imbibes the au 

tritious juices of the earth, and tranſmits them to the 
other parts; or the part of a plant by which it draws its 
nouriſhment, and which alſo produces the herb with the 
fructifieztion-.. % 3 03 wn ae 719 
The roots of plants are diſtinguiſhed- according to 
their different forms: thus, a bulbous root is one of 4 

round, or roundiſh figure, uſually furniſhed with fibres 

at its baſe. The terms uſed in deſcribing bulbous roots 

1. Solid, Which expreſſes the whole root to be one 


F 


” 


| uniform lump of 'matter. 


2. Tunicated, expreſſing ſuch bulbs as are formed o 
multitudes of coats, ſurrounding one another. 
* 15 expreſſes ſuch as are compoſed of, or 
covered with leſſer flakes, - d een 
4. Duplicate, ſuch roots as are compoſed of two, and,; 
5: Aggregate, ſuch as are compoſedof ſeveral ſmaller roots. 
uberous expreſſes a root large and fleſhy, thicker than 
the ſtalk of the plant, of an irregular figure, and want- 
ing the characters of the bulbous. When the ' tuberous 
roots adhere immediately to the baſe of the ſtalk, they 
| are called ſeſſile; and when they are fixed to the ends of 
the fibres, pendulous: © © "5 Tak ft 't 
Fibrous expreſſes a root, conſiſting of one or more ſlen- 


' 


footſtalks; they are oblong, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and | der bodies, og, and leſs thick than the ſtalk of the 
r 


of a very firm ſubſtance, Their colour is a lively green, | plant. When a 
and on each ſide they are edged with rows of fne hairs, 


ous root penetrates ſtraight into the 
ground, it 3s called perpendicular ; when it creeps under 


reſembling weak thorns. The flowers terminate the | the ſurface, Horizontal; when ſomewhat thick, it is cal- 


branches; they are large and very beautiful; each is | led v; when very thin, _— ; when it runs all 
w 


formed of a vaſt ſingle petal, irregularly divided into | the way undivided, /imple;; - 
four, five, or ſix great ſegments at the edge, The co- 


n divided, or when it 
ſends off ſmaller roots, branched; when its ſurface is co- 


lour of theſe ſegments is a deep and glowing purple, | vered with extremely ſhort and fine fibres, hairy, 


and in the centre the flower becomes almoſt white, 
| Culture of the ROELLA. 


Fr Holla ROO T. See the article MoscHaTEL. 
ROSE TREE, Roſa, a genus of plants ranged by 


It is propagated by ſeeds, which never ſucceed fo well | Linnzus among the icoſandyia polyginia, and of which he 


as when brought from its natural place of growth, They | 


diſtinguithes only twelve ſpecies, but other authors have 
| | enu- 
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enumerated a great number more, all of which have ſe- 
veral varieties. | 
Culture of the Rosx-TREE. 

All the ſorts of Roſes may be propagated either by 
ſuckers, by layers, or by budding them upon ſtocks of 
other ſorts of Roles; the laſt method is only neceſſary 
for the finer ſorts, which do not naturally ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly, and with very few ſuckers, The belt ſort of 

| Roſes for ſtocks is the Frankfort kind; the ſeaſon for 
doing it is in June, and there muſt be great care taken 
afterwards, that, the ſtalk produce no ſuckers at the bot- 
tom, for theſe would ſoon ſtarve the bud. 
* When roſes are to be propagated from ſuckers, they 
are to be taken off annually, and planted into nurſery 
beds, or into the places where they are to ſtand. They 
always take root the firſt year, but if ſuffered to remain 
on the ſtock longer, they grow woody, and often fail. 
But the beſt method of obtaining vigorous plants, is 
by laying down the ſhoots; this muſt be done in au- 
tumn, and by the autumn following they will have ta- 
ken root ſo well, that they may be cut off from the old 


. 
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plant, and removed to the places where they are to re- 


main. Theſe may be tranſplanted any time from Octo- 
ber to April, but the earlier the better. | 
_ © Roſes in general delight in a rich, moiſt ſoil, and an 
open fituation, in which they will produce a great num- 
ber of flowers, and thoſe much more beautiful than 
when they are on a dry foil, and in a ſhady ſituation. 

All the pruning they require is, to have their dead 
wood cut, and their ſuckers taken away every autumn; 
and if there are any very luxuriant branches, they may 
be ſhortened, and the doing this will ſupply the other 
parts of the teee with freſh wood. | 

ROSE of Jericho, Anaſlatica, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the tetradynamia ſiliculs/a, and 
of which there is only one ſpecies, 

This is an annual plant, which grows naturally about 
the ſhores of the Red Sea, and in many parts of Syria. 
The flowers have no beauty; but when the ſeeds are 
ripe, the branches will draw up and contract, ſo that 
the whole plant forms a kind of ball, or globular body, 
which will expand again, on being laid a little time in 
warm water; the ſingularity of this property, induces 
many perſons to preſerve theſe plants in their repoſito- 
ries of curioſities. | | 
Fe 44 Culture of the Rosk of Jericho. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which thould be ſown the 
beginning of April, .on a border of light ſandy earth. 


When the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 


ſo as to ſtand at the diſtance of eight inches one from 
another; after which they only require to be kept clear 

from weeds, They flower in Auguſt, but ſeldom ripen 
their ſeeds in England. _ 

ROSE-BAY. See the article OLEANDER. 
China ROSE, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus. See the article 

HinIscus. | | 3 

Dwarf ROSE-BAY, Rhododendron, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the decandria monogynia, and 
of which there are many ſpecies ; but three of them only 
are cultivated in England, viz. 1. Roſe. bay with naked 
hairy leaves and funnel-ſhaped petals. 2. Roſe-bay with 
{ſmooth leaves, which are hoary on their under fide, 
3. Roſe-bay with oval leaves, ſharply reflexed on their 
borders, 

The firſt ſpecies is a low ſhrub, ſeldom exceeding two 
feet in height ; it ſends out a great number of ſhort lig- 
ncous branches. The leaves are oval, entire, and have 
a great number of fine iron-coloured hairs on their under 
tides. The flowers terminate the branches in bunches ; 
they are of a pale red colour, and compoſed of one fun- 
nel-ſhaped petal ; the tube is about half an inch long, 


and the brim is cut into five obtuſe ſegments, which 


{ſpread half open. 
The ſecond ſpecies, like the former, grows naturally 
on the Alps, and ſeveral mountains in Italy. It is a 
ſhrub about three feet high, having many irregular 
branches. The leaves are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
entire, the upper ſide is of a lucid green, and the under 


R208 
of an iron colour. The flowers terminate the branches, 
they are funnel-ſhaped, and have ſhort tubes cut into 


five acute ſegments at the brim, which ſpread a little 
open; they are of a beautiful pale Roſe colour. 


where there uſually riſe ſeveral ſtems from one root, 
which grow ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are 
large, of a thick conſiſtence, and continue green all the 
year. The flowers are of a delicate pale Roſe colour, 
ſpotted with a deeper red, | 

Culture of the Dwarf Rost-Bay, 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, in pots filled with freſh 
loamy earth, and covered very lightly with a little fine 
earth, then plunge the pots up to the rims in a ſhady 
border, and in hard froſt they muſt be covered with bell 
or hand-glaſſes, which ſhould be taken off in mild wea- 
ther. When the plants come up, they muſt be kept 
ſhaded from the ſun, and often refreſhed with water. 
The autumn following they may be tranſplanted to a 
ſhady ſituation, on a loamy ſoil, covering the ground 
about their roots with mer” which will preſerve them 
from froſt in the winter, and keep the ground moiſt in 
ſummer, 

Guelder ROSE. See the article GUELDER-Rost. 

Virginia Guelder ROSE, a ſpecies of Spiræa. See the 
article SPIRAA, 

Rock ROSE, Ci/lus, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the polyandria monogynia, and of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, moſt of them ſhrubby plants, and 
natives of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, or England. 

They are great ornaments to a 2 z their flowers 
are produced in plenty all oyer the ſhrub, which though 
but of ſhort duration, yet are ſucceeded by freſh ones 
almoſt every day for above two months. 

For a "nor, 2 variety of the Rock-Roſe, ſee the ar- 
ticle Spotted CIS Tus. | 

Culture of the Rock Rosk. 

The ſeveral ſorts of this beautiful ſhrub are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in March on a gen- 
tle hot-bed, or on a warm border of common rich earth. 
When the plants are about three inches high, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted either into ſmall N or into a 
t 


border of rich earth, allowing the ſpace of ten inches be- 

tween each plant. The er they muſt be pro- 

tected from hard froſts, and ſometimes gently watered. 
The ſpring following, they muſt be very carefully re- 


moved, with as much as poſſible of their own earth about 


them, and placed where they are to remain, Theſe 
plants ſeldom ſucceed if removed when old. 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which muſt 
be planted in a rich bed, and ſhaded with mats, obſery- 
ing to water them carefully for two months ; by which 
time they will have taken root, and may then be treated 
as the ſeedling plants of the ſame age. | 

ROSEMARY, Roſemarinus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the diandria monogyna, and of which 
there is only one ſpecies ; but we have three or four dif- 
ferent varieties of this ſhrub in our gardens ; which grow 
wild in the ſouth of France, in Spain, and in Italy, on 
the rocks near the ſea, where they multiply prodigiouſly. 
With us they grow the moſt vigorouſly on a moift, rich 
ſoil, but they are much ſweeter ſcented when on poor 
ground, and on ſuch they bear the ſeverity of our win- 
ters much better, than where they grow more freely. 

| Culture of the ROSEMARY. 
All theſe plants are propagated by planting lips o 


light freſh earth, and when they are rooted, they muſt 
be removed into the places where they are to remain. 


are planted later, they ſeldom: live through the winter; 


be left till the following ſpring, when March is a very 
good time for removing them; and if this is done in 

ſhowery weather, they take root almoſt immediately, 
The plants are ſometimes killed in cold winters, but 
when by accident they have rooted themſelves in an old 
Aaaa wall, 


The third ſpecies is a native of North America; 


- — 
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cuttings of them, in the ſpring of the year, on a bed of 


The beſt ſeaſon for doing this is in Auguſt, for if they 


therefore ſuch as are not tranſplanted at this time ſhould 
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in the ſpring or autumn, in an open ſituation. 


R U 


wall, as is often the caſe, they ſtand all weathers un- 
hurt, which is owing to their being ſtinted and their 
200ts dry. | 

ROYENA, a genus of plants, which has no Engliſh 


name, and of which there are three ſpecies. 
with oval, rough leaves, 
2 leaves. 

aped leaves. | 

Theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The firſt ſpecies riſes to the height of ten feet. The 
leaves are oval, ſhining, and continue green all the 
year. The flowers have no beauty. ; 

The ſecond ſpecies riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix feet 
high. The leaves are oval, extremely ſmall, ſmooth, 
entire, of a lucid green, which continues all the 4 
The flowers are white, and ſucceeded by a purple fruit, 
which ripens in winter. | 

The third ſpecies riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem, ſe- 
ven feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, _— 
and covered with ſoft hairs. The flowers are very ſmall, 
and their colour a dingy purple. 

Culture of the RoyYENA. 

Theſe plants are all propagated by cuttings, which in 

September muſt be planted in ſmall pots, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, where they muſt be co- 
vered with hand-glaſſes, and refreſhed with a little wa- 
ter once in ten days. When the cuttings ſhoot, they 
muſt be gradually inured to bear the open air. 
If the plants put out any young ſhoots from the bot- 
tom, they ſhould be carefully laid down in the ground 
while young, ſlitting them in the ſame manner as is 
practiſed for carnations. They muſt be * but 
gently watered, during the warm weather, but in win- 
ter very little ſhould be given them. When theſe are 
rooted, - they may be taken off, and treated in the ſame 
way as the cuttings. 

Theſe plants muſt always be removed into the green- 
houſe in autumn, and treated in the ſame manner as 


1. Royena 
2. Royena with ſmooth, 
3. Royena with hairy ſpear- 


the orange-trees. 


RUE, Ruta, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the decandria monogynia, and of which there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Rue with decompounded leaves, or 
the broad-leaved garden Rue, 2. Rue with trifoliate 
ſeſſile leaves. 3. Rue with ſingle undivided leaves. 

Culture of the RUE. 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated either by ſowing their 
ſeeds or by planting ſlips or cuttings, both which muſt 
be done in the ſpring, on a bed of light earth; and when 
the young plants are about two inches high, they ſhould 
be removed to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. | 

Goat's RUE, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the diadelphia decandria, and of which he diſtin- 
guiſhes only one ſpecies, 

- This plant has a perennial root, and grows naturally 
upon the borders of cultivated fields in Italy, Spain, and 


Africa. 
1 Culture of the Goat's RUE. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown —_ 

e 
plants, when they come up muſt be kept clear of weeds, 
till they are ſtrong enough to be removed; then a - of 
ground, proportionable to the quantity of plants ſhould 
be well dug, and cleared from the roots of all noxious 
weeds; after which the plants being taken carefully up, 
ſhould be planted one foot aſunder, in rows at the diſ- 
tance of one foot and a half, obſerving to water them 
till they have taken new root; after which they will only 
require the common care of being kept clear from weeds, 

Meadow RUE. Thalidtrum, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the polzandria polyginia, and of which 
there are eleven ſpecies. 1, Meadow Rue with a fur- 
rowed leafy ſtalk, and many erect panicles of flowers. 
2. Meadow Rue with an angular ftalk, narrow leaves 
ending in two or three points, and many erect panicles 


of flowers. 3. Meadow Rue with a pendulous triangu- 


lar fruit, and a taper ſtalk. 4. Meadow Rue with a 
furrowed leafy ſtalk, and linear, flechy leaves. 5. Mea- 
dow Rue with flowers having five petals, and a fibrous 
root. 6. Mcadow Rue with flowers having five petals, 


| 


Kt U 86 
| 5. Meadow Rue with leaves cut 
into ſix ſegments, and pendulous flowers. 8. Meadow 


Rue with a very branching, paniculated, leafy ſtalk. 
9. Meadow Rue with male and female flowers upon 


and a tuberous root. 


different plants. 10. Meadow Rue with ſpear-ſhaped, 
linear leaves, which are entire. 11. Meadow ue 
with a ſingle ſtalk, which is almoſt naked, and ter- 
minated by a ſingle bunch of flowers. - | 

The firſt and ſeventh ſpecies are natives of England. 
The ſecond, fourth, and eighth of France, The third 
and eleventh ſorts grow naturally on the Alps. The 
fifth and ninth in North America, The ſixth in Spain; 
and the tenth in Italy and ſome parts of Germany, 

Culture of the Meadow RUE. 

The third, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies are the only ones 
worth cultivating in gardens. They are propagated by 
parting their roots in autumn, when their leaves begin 
to decay: they ſhould have a freſh, light ſoil, and a 
ſhady ſituation, where the plants will come up without 
any trouble. | 

Wild Syrian RUE, Peganum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the dodecandria monogynia, and 
of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Wild Syrian 
Rue, with many pointed leaves. 2, Wild Syrian Rue, 
with undivided leaves. 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of Syria, and the ſecond 


of Siberia, 
Culture of the Mild Syrian RuE. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in April upon a bed of light earth. When the 
ſtalks are decayed the beds ſhould be covered with tanners- 
bark, aſhes, or ſaw-duſt, to preſerve the young roots 
from froſt, In March following they may be taken up 
and tranſplanted into a warm ſituation and a dry ſoil, 
where they will continue ſeveral years. 

RUELLIA, a genus of plants which has no Engliſh 
name; there are four ſpecies of it. 1. Ruellia, with 
oval, crenated leaves, and foot-ſtalks bearing two 
flowers, 2, Ruellia, with leaves having foot-tftalks, 
and flowers growing in whorls fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, 
3- Ruellia, with leaves having foot-ſtalks, and lon 
naked foot-ſtalks to the flowers. 4. Ruellia, with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are ſomewhat crenated, oval 
pods, and prickly, hairy, ſmall leaves. | 

The firſt and third ſpecies are natives of the Weſt- 
Indies. The ſecond fort grows naturally in Carolina; 
and the fourth in both Indies. 

Culture of the RUELLIA. 

Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, which in 
ſpring muſt be ſown in pots, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, When the plants come up they muſt be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, apd placed in 
a freſh hot-bed of tanners-bark, where they muſt be 
ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root, after 
which they ſhould have free air admitted to them eve 
day when the weather is warm. In July they will 
flower, and perfect their ſeeds in Auguſt, 

RUSCUS, a penus of plants of which there are 
eight ſpecies: 1. Ruſcus, with leaves which bear flow- 
ers on their upper fide and are naked; commonly called 
K nee-holly or Butchers-broom. 2. Ruſcus, with leaves 


which bear flowers beneath and are naked. 3. Ruſcus, 
with flowers under the leaves. 4. Ruſcus, with herma- 
phrodite flowers; or Laurus Alexandrina. 5. Ruſcus, 


with oval, acute- pointed leaves, which are placed by 
threes, and flowers on their upper ſide. 6. Ruſcus, 
with acute- pointed leaves, bearing flowers on their upper 
ſide and flexible ſtalks. 7. Ruſcus, with flowers grow- 
ing on the borders of the leaves. 8. Ruſcus, with a 
ſhrubby branching italk, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff leaves, and 
flowers growing upon foot-ſtalks. 
The nirſt ſpecies grows wild in moſt parts of England, 
and is never admitted into gardens. | 
The other ſpecies are all natives of different parts of 
Europe. | 
. Culture of the Ruscus, : 
The ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies 


are e 15 parting of their roots in autumn, but 
de divided into very ſmall parts, which 


Theſe 


they ſhould not 
will prevent their growth for two or three years. 


„ To 

Theſe plants are very proper for planting round the 
verges of woods, or under large trees in wilderneſs 
quarters. 1 

The ſeventh and eighth ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
parting of the roots, — they muſt be ſet in pots, that 
they may be removed into the green-houſe in winter, 
where they muſt always have free air in mild weather, 
and in ſummer be placed abroad with other hardy green- 
houſe plants. 

Sweet RUSH. See the article Acokus. 

RU VYSCHIANA, a genus of plants of which there 
are three ſpecies. 1. Ruyſchiana, with ſpiked flowers, 
linear leaves, and bracteæ which are ſmooth and undi- 
vided. 2. Ruyſchiana, with ſpiked flowers, and hairy, 
linear, three- pointed leaves. : 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in Auſtria and 
Hungary, The ſecond in Siberia; and the third in 
Tartary. 
| Culture of the RUYSCHIANA, 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown the latter end of March, on a bed of light earth in 
an open expoſure ; when the plants come up they muſt 
be carefully weeded, and when they are about two inches 


igh they ſhould be tranſplanted into a bed or border of 


hi 

light undunged earth, where they muſt be ſhaded from 

the ſun till they have taken root, after which they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds till Michaelmas, when they 

ſhould be carefully taken up with balls of earth to their 

roots, and planted among other hardy plants in the 


flower-garden, where they will make an agreeable 
variety, 


= S. 


NAFFRON, Crocus. See the article Crocus, 


Baftard SAFFRON, or SAFFLOWER, Carthamus, 
a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus among the /yngeneſia 
ph — equalis, and of which there are fix ſpecies. 
1. Baſtard Saffron, with oval, entire, ſawed, ſpiny 
leaves. 2. Baſtard Saffron, with a hairy ſtalk, woolly 
above, the under leaves pinnatified, and the upper ones 
embracing the ſtalks. 3. Baſtard Saffron, with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves ſharply ſawed. 4. Baſtard Saffron, with 
unarmed leaves, the lower ones indented, and thoſe on 
the ſtalks winged. 5. Baſtard Saffron, with narrow- 
winged leaves on the ſtalks, -of the length of the plant, 
6. Baſtard Saffron, with ſword-ſhaped, ſinuated and in- 
dented leaves, | 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of Egypt. The ſecond, 


third, and fourth forts grow naturally in France, Italy, | 


and Crete. The fifth in France; and the ſixth in 
Spain, | 
: Culture of the Baſtard SAFFRON. 7 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds : 
thoſe of the firſt ſort muſt be ſown in April, and thoſe of 
the ſecond in autumn, upon a bed of light earth ; they 
ſhould be ſcattered thinly in drills drawn at a foot and a 
half diſtance from each other. In a fortnight or three 
week after the plants appear, the ground ſhould be hoed 
to deſtroy the weeds, and the plants thinned where they 
grow too cloſe : ſoon after they muſt be hoed again, and 
the plants thinned to the diſtance of a foot from each 


other; after this they ſhould have a third hoeing, which | 


if carefully performed in dry weather, the plants will 
require no further care till they come to flower, 

When this plant is cultivated for the ſake of the 
florets, which are uſed in dying and painting, they 
ſhould be cut off from the flowers as they come to per- 
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| 


| woolly, entire leaves, 


. „„ 
fection: but this muſt be performed when they are pͤr- 
fectly dry, and then _ ſhould be dried in a kiln, as 


the true ſaffron for uſe, But if the plants are cultivated 
for the ſeeds, which were formerly uſed in medicine, the 
flowers muſt not be gathered, but the ſeeds ſeldom come 
to perfection in this country. Þ_ | 

he third and fourth ſpecies are propagated by parting 
the roots, which ſhould Q done about the beginning of 
Match ; they require a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation, 

The fifth ſpecies is very difficult to propagate in 
England, for the roots do not put out off-ſets, ſo that 
it can only be raiſed from ſeeds, which, unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves hot, never ſucceed here, | x 

The fixth ſpecies is propagated by ſide-ſhoots taken 
from the branches in ſpring, which muſt be planted in 
pots filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken root; after which they muſt be gradually har- 
dened, and removed into the open air. When they 
have obtained ſtrength they ſhould be ſeparated, and 
ſome of them planted in a warm, dry border, where 
they will endure the cold of our ordinary winters. 

; Pup ts SAFFRON, Colchicum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the hexandria trigynia, and 
of which there are three ſpecies, x. Meadow Saffron, 
with plain, ere, ſpear-ſhaped leaves; or the common 


meadow Saffron, 2, Meadow Saffron, with very 
narrow ſpreading leaves, 


waved, ſpreading leaves, 


There are ſeveral varieties of this flower, all of which 
are ſuppoſed to have been obtained from the ſeeds of the 
firſt ſpecies, 

The method of cultivating theſe plants is exactly the 


ſame as that of tulips: to which article we refer the 
reader, 


among the diandria monogynia, and of which there are 
twelve ſpecies. 1. Sage, with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire 
leaves. 2. Sage, with heart-ſhaped, lower leaves, the 
upper of which are oblong, oval, ſawed, and woolly. 
8. Sage, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves; commonly called 
age of Virtue. 4. Sage, with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, 
5. Sage, with the lower leaves 
winged, the upper ones trifoliate and rough. 6. Sage, 


| with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire leaves, which are ſlightly 


crenated, 7. Sage, with compound, winged leaves. 
8. Sage, with winged lower leaves, the upper ones 
ſingle and elbe, 9. Sage, with heart-ſhaped, 
blunt, crenated leaves, which are ſomewhat woolly. 
10. Sage, with roundiſh, entire leaves, which are in- 
dented at their baſe. 11. Sage, with roundiſh, ſawed 
leaves, indented at their baſe. 12. Sage, with oblong, 
oval, entire leaves. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies are natives of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe: there are the following 
varieties of the firſt, 

I, The common green Sage. | 

2. The green Sage with a variegated leaf, 

3. The red Sage. 

4. The red Sage with a variegated leaf. 

. The wormwood Sage. | 
| The fourth ſpecies is a native of Spain. The fifth and 
eighth ſorts grow naturally about Smyrna, The fixth 
in Crete, The ſeventh in the Levant. The ninth at 
Mexico; and the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſpecies 
are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Culture of the SAGE. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies are eaſily 
propagated by ſlips, which ſhould be planted the begin- 
ning of April on a ſhady border, and, if the ſeaſ oves 
dry, they muſt be frequently refreſhed Sick oder, 
When they have made good roots they ſhould be taken 
up with balls of earth to them, and ſet where they are 
to remain, which ſhould always be upon a dry ſoil, and 


where they may have the benefit of the ſun. 


The lips of the fifth, ſixth, and eighth ſpecies ſhould. 
be planted in pots, which in winter muſt be placed 
under a hot-bed frame, and a great ſhare of freſh air 


admitted to them when the weather is mild, In ſummer 
| : | they 


% 


3. Meadow Saffron, with 


SAGE, Salvia, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
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1 
they muſt be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, and 
often refreſhed with water. 

Theſe plants muſt be potted once, if not twice, every 
ſummer, foi their roots increaſe very faſt, and if con- 
fined, they will turn mouldy and decay. 

The ſeventh and niuth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown upon a bed of light carth in the 
places where they are to remain : thoſe of the ſeventh 
ſort ſhould be ſown in autumn, and thoſe of the ninth 
the beginning of April. When the plants come up they 
only require to be thinned where they grow too cloſe, 
and kept clean from weeds. The plants of the ninth 
ſpecies will grow tall, ſo muſt be ſupported to prevent 
their being broke by the wind. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſpecies are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould, if poſſible, be procured 
from the Cape of Good Hope : but if there 1s no oppor- 
tunity for this, they may be had from France or Holland. 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in ſpring upon a moderate hot- 
bed ; and at the ſame time the following compoſt muſt 
be prepared : 

Take two barrows of pond-mud, one barrow of 
mellow cow-dung, and halt a barrow of common earth 
from under the turf in a dry paſture: mix theſe well 
together, ſprinkle the whole with a little brine, and Jet 
it lie in a heap to mellow. 

When the plants are come up water them at times 
very gently, and when they have got ſome ſtrength re- 
move them into a ſecond, and afterwards into a third 
hot-bed. When the ſummer is advanced fill ſome large 
pots with the above compoſt, and ſet one plant in each, 
and when they are all planted give them a gentle 
watering : ſet the pots under a warm wall, and draw a 
mat over them at a height above the plants ; keep them 
ſhaded, and water them frequently till they are well- 
rooted, and then ſet them in a warm and well-ſheltered 
part of the garden, among other exotics that bear ex- 
poſure : they muſt be frequently watered, and at the 
approach of winter removed into the green-houſe, where 
they muſt not be ſhut up too cloſe. "The next ſummer 
they muſt be ſet out with the other exotics, and treated 
in all reſpects like them. 

SAGE-TREE, or Feruſalem SAGE, Phlomis, a 
genus of plants ranged by Linnæus among the didynamia 
gymnoſpermia, and of which there are twelve ſpecies, 
I. Sage-tree, with roundiſh, woolly, crenated leaves. 
2. Sage-tree, with ſpear-ſhaped involucra, and oval 
leaves, hairy on the under fide, 3. Sage-tree, with the 
lower leaves heart-ſhaped, woolly, and hairy on every 
ſide. 4. Sage-tree, with N (vey woolly leaves, 
thoſe under the flowers oval and briſtly, woolly in- 
volucra. 5. Sage-tree, with leaves alternately winged, 
the lobes of which are jagged, and.with woolly cups, 
6. Sage tree, with oval leaves, woolly on the under 
ſide, and with the involucra divided into three parts. 
7. Sage- tree, with briſtly, prickly involucra, oblong, 
oval, rough leaves, and an herbaccous ſtalk. 8. Sage- 
tree, with awl-ſhaped, prickly involucra, rough, heart- 
ſhaped leaves, and an herbaceous ſtalk. 9. Sage-tree, 
with ſomewhat ſawed leaves, flowers in heads termi- 
nating the branches, and cups cut into eight ſegments. 
10. dage-tree, with narrow involucra, cups with a 
ſingle, oblique lip, and ſpear-ſhaped, ovated, hairy 
leaves. II. Sage-tree, with ovated leaves, and ten 
angled cups, cut into ſeven unequal ſegments. 12. 
Sage-tree, with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, naked, 
narrow involucra, and ten angled cups cut into ten 
ſegments. 

The 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of Sicily and Spain. 
ſecond of Portugal. The third of the Eaſt-Indies, 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, The fifth and fixth in the Levant. The 
ſ-venth in Perſia and Tomy. The eighth in Siberia. 
The ninth and tenth in India, The eleventh in 
Surinam; and the twelfth at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Culture of the SAGE-TREE. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, ninth, tenth, ele- 
venth, and twelfth ſpecies are ſhrubby plants, and pro- 

pagated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted in April, 
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in a bed of light earth, where they muft be ſhaded with 
mats in the day, and have gentle waterings when the 
ground is dry. In abcut a month or ten weeks they will 
have taken good root, when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up and tranſplanted into a nurſery, where they 
may remain one year, and then be removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to ſtand, which ſhould be in a 
dry ſoil and a warm ſituation, 


The fiſth and fixth ſpecies are propagated by off-ſets 


from the roots, which ſhould be planied in warm 


borders: and when the plants come up they may be 
treated like the other ſorts. | | 

The ſeventh ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 
roots in autumn, when the ſtalks begin to decay, that 
they may get root again before the froſt comes on, but 
they ſhould not be parted oftener than every third year, 
This fort is very hardy, ſo may be planted in any ſitu- 
ation, except where the ſoil is moiſt. 

The eighth- ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon an eaſt border in the ſpring. When 
the plants come up let them be kept clear from weeds, 
and in autumn tranſplanted to the places in which the 
are deſigned to remain. They are very hardy, and will 
grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation. 

Mild SAGE, a ſpecies of Tree Germander. See the 
article Tree GERMANDER, 

Corn SALLAD, a ſpecies of Valerian. 
VALERIAN. 

SALLOW, or WILLOW. See the article WII Low. 

SALSAFY, a ſpecies of Goat's Beard, See the ar- 
ticle Goat's BEARD. 

SAMYDA, a genus of plants which has no Engliſh 
name; and there are only two ſpecies of it. 1. Samyda, 
with oval, ſawed leaves, 2. Samyda, with compound, 
winged leaves. | 

Theſe plants are natives of the Weſt-Indies, where 
they riſe with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix feet high. The leaves of 
the firſt ſpecies are oval, ſawed on their edges, and of a 
light green. The flowers grow from the wings of the 
leaves upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, and their colour is a beau- 
tiful red. 

The leaves of the ſecond ſpecies reſemble thoſe of the 
walnut tree, only ſmaller, and the flower is of a purple 
colour. 


See 


Culture of the SAMYDA. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt ba 
procured from the country where we naturally grow, 
and ſown in the ſpring upon a hot-bed. When the 
plants are come up they ſhould be tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners- 
bark, where they muſt be treated in the manner already 
directed for other tender plants from the ſame country, 
obſerving to keep them always in the bark-bed of the 
{tove. | 

SANICLE, Tiarella, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the decandria digynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. I. Sanicle, with heart- 
ſhaped leaves, 2. Sanicle, with trifoliate leaves. 

"The firſt ſpecies is a native of the north parts of Aſia 
and America; and the ſecond grows naturally in the 
north of Aſia. 

| Culture of the SANICLE: 

Theſe plants are propagated by parting of the roots, 
which ſhould be done in autumn. They muſt have a 
moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, and only require to be 


| kept clear from weeds. 


Bear's-car SANICLE. See the article CoxrusA. 

SAP, a juice furniſhed by the earth, and changed 
into the plant, 8 of foſſil, ſaline, aerial, and 
other particles from putrified animals, vegetables, &c. 
The notion of the Sap's circulation was entertained 
by ſeveral authors much about the ſame time, without 
any communication from one another; particularly 
M. Major, a phyſician of Hamburgh, M. Perrault, 
Mariotte, and Magpighi. It has met, however, with 


ſome conſiderable oppoſers, particularly the excellent 

M. Dodart, who could never be reconciled to it. 
One of the great arguments for it is, that the ſame 
experiments of ligature and inciſion, which evince a cir- 
| culation 


e 

culation of the blood in animals, ſucceed in the like | 
manner in plants, particularly in ſuch as abound with a 
milky ſap, as the great tithymale, milk-thiſtle, &. if 
the ligature be faſtened tight round them, the part above 
is found to ſwell very conſiderably, and that below it, a 
little : whence it appears, that there is a juice aſcending 
from the branches; and that the latter is thicker than 
the former, which quadrates exactly with the common | 
ſyſtem; the juice being ſuppoſed to riſe in capillary veſ- 
ſels, in form of a ſubtile vapour, which, condenſed in 
the extremes of the plant, by the neighbourhood of the 
cold air, turns back in form of a liquor, through the 
more patent pipes of the inner bark. 

M. Dodart, inſtead of the ſame juices going and re- 
turning, contends for two ſeveral juices ; the one im- 
bibed from the ſoil digeſted in the root, and from thence 
tranſmitted” to the extremes of the branches, for the 
nouriſhing of the plant ; the other received from the 
moiſture of the air entering in at the extremities of the 
branches : ſo that the aſcending and deſcending juices 
are not the ſame. | * 1 

One of his chief arguments is, that if two trees of the 
ſame kind be tranſplanted in one day, after firſt cutting 
off their roots and branches, and if, after they have ta- 
ken root again, ſome of the new ſhoots put forth each 
year be cut off one of them, it will not thrive half fo 
well, notwithſtanding its root and trunk being intire as 
the other. | | | 

This he conceives to be a proof of the plants deriving 
nouriſhment by the branches, and concludes it to be of 
an aerial nature, becauſe formed of the moifture of the 
air, dew, &c. whereas that imbibed from foil is ter- 
reſtrial, &c. Hift. de / Acad. Roy. Ann. 1709. 


The humour or Sap of a plant, then, is a juice fur- 


niſhed by the earth, and changed into the plant, con- 
ſiſting of ſome foflil parts, other parts derived from the 
air and rain, and others from putrified animals, plants, 
&c. Conſequently, in vegetables, are contained al] 
kinds of ſalts, oil, water, earth, &c. and, probably, all 
kinds of metals too, inaſmuch as the aſhes of vegetables 
always yield ſomewhat which the loadſtonc attracts, 

- This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſub- 
tile water; which the nearer it is to the root, the more 
it retains of its proper nature; and, the farther from the 
root, the more action it has ſuſtained, and the nearer it 
approaches to the nature of the vegetable, 

. Conſequently, when, the juice enters the root, the 
bark whereof is furniſhed with excretory veſlels, fitted 
to diſcharge the excrementitious part, it is earthy, 
watery, poor, acid, and ſcarce oleaginous at all. 

In the trunk and branches it is further prepared, 
though it ſtill continues acid; as we ſee by tapping or 
perforating of a tree in the month of February, when it 
diſtills a watery juice apparently acid. | 

'The juice being here carried to the germs or buds is 
more concocted ; and here, having untolded the leaves, 
theſe come to ſerve as lungs for the circulation and 
further preparation of the juice. 

For theſe tender leaves, being expoſed to the alternate 

action of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorchin 
days, are alternately expanded and contracted, and the 
more on account of their reticular texture. 
By ſuch means is the juice ſtill further altered and di- 
geſted, as it is further in the petala or leaves of the flow- 
crs Which tranſmit the juice, now brought to a further 
ſubtility, to the ſtamina : theſe communicate it to the 
farina.or duſt in the apices, which is, as it were, the 
male ſeed of the plant, where having undergone a further 
maturation, it is ſhed into the piſtil, which performs the 
office of an uterus or womb; and thus, having acquired 
its laſt perfection, it gives riſe to a new fruit or plant. 

The root or part whereby vegetables are connected to 
their matrix, and by which they receive their nutritious 


juice, conſiſts of an infinite number of vaſa abſorbentia, * 


which, being diſperſed through the interſtices of the 
earth, attract or imbibe the juices of the ſame: conſe- 
quently, every thing in the earth that is diſſoluble in 
water, is liable to be imbibed ; as air, falt, oil, fumes 
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of minerals, metals, Kc. and of theſe do plants really 
conſiſt. 


Theſe juices are drawn from the. earth very crude; 


but by the ſtructure and fabric of the plant, and the 
various veſſels they are ſtrained through, become 
changed, further elaborated, ſecreted, and aſſimilated to 
the ſubſtance of the plant, | ; 

The motion of the nutritious juices of vegetables is 
produced, much like that of the blood in animals, by 
the action of the air; in effect, there is ſomething equi- 
valent to reſpiration throughout the whole plant. | 

The diſcovery of this is owing to the admirable Mal- 
pighi, who firſt obſerve:\, that vegetables conſiſt of two 
ſeries or orders of veſſels. 

Firſt, ſuch as receive and convey the alimental juices, 
anſwering to the lacteals, veins, &c. of animals. 

Secondly, tracheæ or air veſſels, which are long, hollow 
pipes, wherein air is continually received and expelled, 
i. e. inſpited and expired; within which tracheæ he ſhews 
all the former ſeries of veſſels are contained. 

Hence, it follows, that the heat of a year, nay, of a 
day, of a ſingle hour, or minute, muſt have an effect on 
the air included in theſe tracheæ, i. e. muſt rarefy it, 
and conſequently dilate the trachez; whence ariſes a 
perpetual ſpring or ſource of action, to promote the cir- 
culation in plants, 

For, by the expanſion of the trachez, the veſſels con- 
taining the juices are preſſed, and by that means the 
juice contained is continually propelled, and ſo acce- 
lerated; by which propulſion, the juice is continually 
comminuted, and rendered more and more ſubtile, and 
ſo enabled to enter veſlels ſtill finer and finer, the thickeſt 
part of it being at the ſame time ſecreted, and depoſited 
into the lateral cells or loculi of the bark, to defend the 
plant from cold, and other external injurics. 

'The juice having thus gone its ſtage, from the root to 


the remote branches, and even the flower ; and having. 


in every. part of its progreſs depoſited ſomething both for 
aliment and defence; what is redundant paſſes out into 
the bark, the veſlels whereof are inoſculated with thoſe 
wherein the ſap mounted; and through theſe it re- 
deſcends to the root, and thence to the earth again : and 
thus a circulation is effected. 

Thus is every vegetable acted on by heat and cold, 
during the day-time eſpecially, while the ſun's force is 
conſiderable, the ſap-veſlels ſqueezed and preſſed, and 
the ſap protruded and raiſed, and at length evacuated, 
and the veſſels exhauſted ; and, in the night again, the 
ſame tracheæ being contracted by the cold of the air, the 


| other veſſels are eaſed and relaxed, and fo diſpoſed to re- 


ceive freſh food for the next day's digeſtion and ex- 
cretion. | | | 


W hat courſe the juice takes, after it is imbibed by the 


| roots, is not very clear; the veſlels-that take it up, to 


convey it to the plant, are too fine to be traced; and 
hence it has been controverted, whether it is by the bark, 
or the pith, or the woody part, that the plant is fed. 
The more common opinion is for the bark : the juice, 
raiſed by the capillaries of the wood, is here ſuppoſed to 
deſcend by the larger fibres, placed in the inmoſt part 
thereof, immediately over the wood ; in which deſcent, 
the fap, now ſufficiently prepared, adds a part of its ſub- 
ſtance to the contiguous wood, and thus increaſes by 
appolition : and hence it may be, that hollow, carious, 
or rotten trees, which have neither pith nor wood, ex- 
cept juſt enough to ſuſtain the bark, do grow and bear. 
Some contend for the wood, which they obſerve to 
conſiſt of ſlender capillary tubes running parallel to each 
other from the root up to the trunk, being proper to 
receive in a fine vapour; in the aſcent whezeof the 
fibres become opened, and their ſubſtance increaſed ; 
and thus the trunks of trees are ſaid to increaſe in their 
circumference, 6 
As for the pith; as the woody ſubſtance of the trunk 
becomes more woody, the pith is compreſſed and 
ſtreightened to ſuch a degree that in ſome trees it quite 
diſappears : whence it ſeems, that its office in vegetation 
is not very important, ſince its uſe is not perpetual, By 
Bbbb 1 its 
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{ts ſpongious ſubſtance, it ſhould ſeem fitted to receive 
any ſuperfluous moiſture tranſuding through the pores of 
the woody fibres: and, if by the exceſs of ſuch moiſture, 
or the like cauſe, it corrupt and rot, as it — 
happens in elms, the tree does not grow the worſe 
for it; which is a convincing proof it is of no great 
uſe. 


- The learned Dr. Boerhaave diſtributes the juices of | 


plants into fix claſſes. * 

Firſt, the firſt claſs comprehends the crude nutritious 
juice, or the juices of the root and ſtem of plants, which 
are little more than the mere matter of the element, as 
drawn by the root from the body it adheres to, whether 
it be earth, water, or the like. 

This juice is found in every part of the plant, and 
therefore may be held an univerſal juice; yet he conſiders 
it as the juice of the root and ſtem, becauſe it is chiefly 
found in them. . 

This he takes to be a ſubacid watery lymph, without 
any ſpecific taſte or ſmell, as not being yet arrived to 
the maturity of oilineſs. | Po WIT 

To this claſs belong thoſe juices which diſtil in great 
abundance from wounds or inciſions made in the woody 
parts of plants; ſuch, for inſtance, is that tart liquor 
ouſing from the root of the walnut- tree, when cut off in 
the month of May. | | 

Such alſo is that limpid, ſubacid humour, flowing out 
very plentifully at an inciſion in the birch-tree in the 
month of March, to the quantity of ſeveral gallons in a 
few days. | 44-4 

Such alſo is the juice iſſuing out of the vine wounded 
in the ſpring-time, which always taſtes tartiſh, and fer- 
ments like the grapes themſelves, | 

This juice may be eſteemed as yet foſſil, being gene- 
rated of and in the earth ; for the juice of the earth, 
being received into the canals of this plant, retains its 
nature during two or three circulations; nor does im- 
mediately commence a vegetable juice. 

This claſs of juices therefore he accounts as the chyle 
of the plant, \being chiefly found in the firſt order of 
veſſels, viz. in the roots and the body of the plant, 
which anſwers to the ſtomach and inteſtines of animals, 

Secondly, the ſecond claſs of the juices is that of the 
leaves, which are the real lungs of plants, and accord- 
ingly make a further change of the | uice, which they re- 
ceive from the roots and ſtem T7 orce of the air. The 
Juice of leaves is different therefore from the firſt juice, 
as being more ſulphureous, and farther elaborated ; not 
that it derives any ſulphur from the ſun, but that, its 
| watery part exhaling, it becomes more oily, and leſs 
volatile. gas ; 

The Juice of leaves he diſtinguiſhes into three kinds : 

The firſt is the nutritious juice of the leaves; which 
is that already deſcribed, only further elaborated in the 
minute veſiculæ of the leaves, and conſequently leſs 
watery, and more oily and ſaccharine. | 

The ſecond is wax, which, exuding out of the leaves, 
adheres to the ſurface, and is ſcraped off by bees with 
their rough thighs, to build their combs withal. This 
is chiefly afforded by lavender and roſemary : upon the 
latter of which, the wax may be plainly perceived 
ſticking to the leaves of it. | 

The third is manna: not that with which the 
Iſraelites were fed in the deſart, but a drug fold among 
us: it is an eflential ſaccharine ſalt, exuding chiefly by 
night, and, in the ſummer-ſeaſon, from the leaves of a 
ſort of aſh growing in Calabria and Sicily, and adhering 
thereto in the form of a cruſt, to be gathered the next 
morning before the ſun is up. 

The like ſubſtance is found to exude from the leaves of 
the linden-tree and poplar,. in the heats of May and 
June; at which time they have an honey taſte, and are 
even ſeen with a fatty juice on them, which, at the ap- 

roach of the cold evening, gathers into grains, 

Thirdly, the third claſs of juices are thoſe of flowers, 
or the genital parts of plants; in theſe are: 

Firſt, a pure, elaborated, volatile oil or ſpirit, wherein 
the particular ſmell of the plant or flower reſides, and 
which, by reaſon of its extreme volatility, exhales ſpon- 


| 
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taneouſſy; inſomuch that, if the flower be laid for fome 

_ _ warm place, the odorous juice or ſpirit will be 

a . | | 
The ſecond is the juice expreſſed from the flower, 

which in reality is the ſame with that of the root and 


leaves, pn | farther prepared ; it is thicker than the 
former, and has ſcarce any ſmell at all: thus, if you 
bruiſe an hyacinth, or other fragrant lower, and expreſs 
the 1 it will be found altogether inodorous. 

e third is the ſweet juice called honey, which ex- 
udes from all flowers; aloes, colocynthis, and other 
bitter flowers, not excepted. 5 

In all male flowers, that have utricles at the bottom 
of the petala, which Dr. Linnæus ſtiles the gectarium, 
is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in ſome plenty; 
and accordingly we fee the children gather cowſlips, fox- 
gloves, honeyſuckles, &c. and ſuck the honey from 
them: the bees too viſit theſe flowers, and, putting in 
their proboſcides or trunks, ſuck out the honey, and load 
their ſtomachs therewith, to be afterwards diſcharged and 
laid up in their combs: ſo that honey is a vegetable 

uice, | / 
Fourthly, the fourth claſs of juices are thoſe of the 
fruit and ſeed ; the preparative whereof is nature's final 
work: which performed, the plants ſeem to die for a 
time, as all animals are ſeen to languiſh after the 
emiſſion of their ſemen. | 

The juice of the fruit is like that of the root, only 
farther elaborated. 1289 

The juice of the ſeed is an eſſential oil or balm, ela- 
borated and exalted to its laſt perfection. This juice or 
oil is not found in the very point or embryo in the center 
of the placenta; all we meet with in that part, js a few 
fine watery particles ſecreted from the placenta :' but it 
is in the placentula or cotyledons themſelves, which 
conſiſt of innumerable little folliculi or cells, wherein 
this only juice is contained, [ſerving to defend the em- 
bryo, and preſerve it from being corrupted by water, 
which, it is well known, will hardly paſs through oil. 

Thus, if you take, for inſtance, tennel-ſeed, cut it 
through the middle, and apply it to the microſcope, you 
will eaſily perceive a clear ſhining oil in the cells of each 
lobe, inveſting the tender embryo. Without this oil, 
it were impoſlible a ſeed ſhould live a month, and much 
leſs, a year or two, intire and uncorrupted in the 
ground, | : 

This oil is found in the ſeeds of all plants; in ſome, 
for inſtance, in almonds, cocoa-nuts, &c. in very great 
quantities; in others leſs, as pepper, arum, &c. where 
one would fcarce imagine any oil at all: and theſe ſeeds 
loſe their vegetative quality very ſoon. 

Fifthly, the fifth claſs of juices are thoſe of the bark; 
which is an artful congeries or bundle of perſpirative 
ducts, and abſorbent velſzls. — 

Of theſe juices there are divers ſpecies; for the ſeveral 
humours raiſed and diſtributed through the leaves, flow- 
ers, and other parts of the plants, have all circulated 
through the bark, and accordingly are frequently found 
to diſtil from wounds made therein. In ſome caſes, even 
the whole plant is no more than bark, the pulp havin 
been eaten out; as in willows, poplars, &c. Which wil 
live a long time in that ſtate. N | 

'The bark ſerves divers purpoſes; for it not only tranſ- 
mits the nutritious juices of the plants, but alſo contains 
divers fat oily humours, to defend the fleſhy parts from 
the injuries of the weather. 

Sixthly, as animals are furniſhed with a panniculus 
adipoſus, uſually replete. with fat, which inveſts and 
covers all the fleſhy parts, and ſcreens them from external 
cold; ſo are plants incompaſſed with a bark replete with 
fat juices, by the means whereof the cold is kept out, 
and in winter-time the ſpiculæ of ice prevented from 
fixing and freezing the juices in their veſſels; whence it 


is that ſome ſorts of trees remain ever-green the year 


round, by reaſon their barks have more oil than can be 
ſpent and exhaled by the ſun; and their leaves are 
covered with a thick oily film over their ſurface, which 
prevents their perſpiring, ſo much as other plants, and 
alſo defends them from the cold, &c, | 

| | All 


8 
All the juices of barks are reducible to eight, viz. 

Firſt, the crude, acid, watery juice, called the chyle 
of the plant. | | 

Secondly, an oily juice, which, burſting the bark in 
the beginning of the ſummer, exudes out of ſeveral 
plants; as cypreſs, pine, fir, ſavin, juniper, and other 
ever-greens; and ſuch alone: this oil diſſolves by the 
ſmalleſt degree of warmth, and is eaſily inflamed, and 
js that which defends the plant; which is the reaſon why 
moſt of theſe plants will not thrive in very hot climates. 

For balm, or fatty liquor, more glutinous than oil, is 
nothing but the lafl-inentiooned oily juice, which was 
more fluid during the ſpring-time ; but which, by the 
greater heat of the ſun, has evaporated all its moſt ſubtile 
parts, and is converted into a denſer liquor. Thus the 
finer part of oil of olives being exhaled by the ſummer's 
warmth, there remains a thick balſam behind: thus alſo 
oil of turpentine, having loſt its more liquid parts by 
heat, becomes of the thick conſiſtence of a balm. 

Thirdly, a pitchy juice, which is the body of the oil 
itſelf, inſpiſſates, and turns black, when put in a great 
warmth : this is the moſt obſerved in the pine and fir. 

Fourthly, reſin, which is an oil ſo far inſpiſſated, as 
to become triable in the cold, and may be mg from 
any oil, by boiling it much and long. Thus, if tur- 

ntine be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves, and 
— an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then a 
reſin; in which ſtate it is friable in the cold, fuſible by 
fire, and withal inflammable and combuſtible; diſſoluble 
in ſpirit of wine, but not in water, which makes the 
character of reſin. 

Hence the oil is moſt abundant in the barks in the 
winter time, the balſams in ſummer, and the reſin in 
autumn. ' - » | 

Fifthly, colophony, which is a reſin ſtill farther ex- 


hauſted of its volatile part, _ pellucid, friable, and 
8. 


approaching to the nature of gla 

Sisxthly, gum, which is an humour exuding out of the 
bark, and, by the warmth of the ſun, concocted, inſpiſ- 
ſated, and rendered tenacious, but ſtill. diffoluble in 
water and at the ſame time inflammable, and ſcarce 
capable of being pulveriſed. This oily mucilage ſerves 
as a pigment to cover over, and defend the buds of trees, 
from the injuries of wet and froſt in winter ; but will 
melt with a moiſt warmth, and eafily run from them, 
when the gentle warmth of the ſpring approaches : nor 
is ever ſo far hardened into a cruſt, as to do any injury 
to the incloſed ſhoot. This oily ſubſtance always con- 
tains in it an acid ſpirit; which is a preſervative againſt 
putrefaction. Ob, 

Seventhly, a gummous reſin z which is an humour fe- 
creted in-the bark, and dried by the heat of the ſun; 
and thus conſtituting a body that 1s partly gummous, 
and, as ſuch, tenacious, and ſoluble in water; and 
partly reſinous, and therefore friable, and ſoluble in oil, 
or ſpirit of wine, but not in water. 

Botaniſts are now generally agreed, that all plants are 
furniſhed with organs and parts neceſſary both for chy- 
lification and ſanguification 3 that they have veins, ar- 
teries, heart, lungs, adipoſe, cellules, &c. If fo, it is 
obvious, 'that there muſt be ſome difference between the 
juices, which have not undergone the action of thoſe 
parts, and ſuch as have already circulated a number of 
times. . 

The ſeveral juices, hitherto recounted, are the firſt or 
nutritious juice, called alſo the chyle of the plant, under 
ſuch alterations, and new modifications, as it undergoes 
in being received, and kept ſome time, in parts of a pe- 
culiar ſtructure; as leaves, flowers, feed, &c. This 
laſt juice, called the blood, is the ſame nutritious juice 
farther altered, by being divers times paſſed through each 
of thoſe parts, and remixed, and at length converted 
into a new juice, with properties different from any of 
them all. | | Wu 

To prove the circulation of the ſap, inſtances are 
brought from experiments made by Mr. Fairchild; as, 
his budding or inoculating of a paflion-tree, whoſe leaves 
are ſpotted with yellow, into one of that ſort of paſſion- 
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bottom, when the ſap firſt 
the bark run, and eaſily peel off, he believes it would be 
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tree whoſe leaves are plain: for though, the buds did 


not take, yet, after it had been budded a fortnight, the 
yellow ſpots began to ſhew themſelves about three feet 
above the inoculation ; and, in a little time after that, 
the yellow ſpots appeared on a ſhoot, which came out of 
the ground from another part of the plant; which has 
been accounted a plain proof of the ſap's circulation, 

Another inſtance is, a ſecond experiment of the ſame 
perſon, who grafted the ever-green oak, or ilex, upon 
the common oak. The leaves of the common oak, which 
was the ſtock, decayed, and fell off, at the uſual ſeaſon 
of the year; but the ever-green oak, which was the 
cyon grafted upon it, held its leaves, and continued 
m_—_— in the winter. From whence it is concluded, 
that, when trees drop their leaves, the ſap keeps full in 
«195 mh, and is not gone into the root, as ſome perſons 
think. 

1 here are alſo other experiments of the ſame perſon, 
which were fhewn before the Royal 1 as the 


New-England cedar, or rather juniper, grafted on the 


Virginian: and what is taken to prove the circulation in 
it, is, the branch which was grafted was left ſeveral 
inches below the grafting ; which continued growing as 
well as the upper-part above the graſting. 

And alſo another, which is the viburnum, with the 
top planted in the ground, which was become roots; 
and the roots turned up, which were become branches : 
which plant was in as good a ſtate of growing, as it was 
in its natural ſtate, | 

A third experiment of his was on a pear-tree, which 
he inarched upon two pear-ſtocks, in March 1721-2, 
having the roots out of the ground; and was in a good 
flouriſhing ſtate, with a branch in bloſſom, that receives 
no other nouriſhment but by the juices that return down 
the other two branches; which, though it had been 
done above two years, yet it continued ſhooting ſuckers 
out of the root; which is eſteemed as a proof, that the 
branches are as uſeful to ſupport the roots, as the roots 
the branches: and thence he infers, that it is not 
ſtrange, that ſo many trees miſcarry in planting, when 
there are no branches left to the head to maintain the cir- 
culation to the roots. 

A fourth experiment he made on the cedar of Lebanon, 
grafted on the larix, which dropped its leaves in the 
winter, yet maintained the cedar in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, as if it had been on a tree which held its leaves 
all the winter; and the circulation of juices ſupported 
the graft below the grafting, and kept it in as good 
health as above the grafting. b 

In oppoſition to the notion of the circulation of the 
ſap in trees like to that in animal bodies, the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, in his excellent treatiſe on Vegetable Statics, 
preſents us with various experiments; and fays : 

When the ſap has firſt paſſed through that thick and 
fine ſtrainer, the bark of the root, we then find it in 
greateſt quantities in the moſt lax part, between the 
bark and wood, and that the fame through the whole 
tree. | | 

And, if, early in the ſpring, the oak, and ſeveral 
other trees, were to be examined near the top and 
begins to move, ſo as to make 


found, that the low bark is firſt moiſtened ; whereas the 
bark of the top branches ought firſt to be moiſtened, if 
the ſap deſcends by the bark. As to the vine, he ſays, 
he is pretty well aſſured, that the lower bark is firſt 
moiſtened. . 

He adds, that it is to be ſeen in many of the examples 
of the experiments he has given in that book, what quan- 
tities of moiſture trees daily imbibe and perſpire: now 
the celerity of the ſap muſt be very great, if that quan- 
tity of moiſture muſt moſt of it aſcend to the top of the 
tree, then deſcend, and aſcend again, beforc it is carried 
oft by perſpiration. 

The defect of a circulation in vegetables ſeems, in 
ſome meaſure, to be ſupplied by the much greater quan- 
tity of liquor, which the vegetable takes in, than the 
animal, whereby its motion is accelerated: for, by the 
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firſt example he gives, we find the ſunflower, bulk fot 
bulk, imbibes and perſpires ſeventeen times more freſh 


liquor than a man every twenty-four hours. 
Beſides, nature's great aim in vegetables being only, 


that the vegetable life be carried on and maintained, there 


was no occaſion to give its ſap the rapid motion which 
was neceſſary for the blood of animals. 

In animals, it is the heart which ſets the blood in mo- 
tion, and makes it continually circulate : but in vegeta- 
bles we can diſcover no other cauſe of the ſap's motion, 
but the ſtrong attraction of the capillary ſap-veſſels, 
aſſiſted by the briſk undulation and vibration cauſed by 
the ſun's warmth ; whereby the ſap is carried up to the 
top of the talleſt trees, and is there perſpired off through 
the leaves: but, when the ſurface of the tree is greatly 
diminiſhed by the loſs of its leaves, then alſo the perſpi- 
ration and motion of the ſap are proportionably dimi- 
niſhed ; as is plain from many ot his experiments. 

So that the aſcending velocity of the ſap is principally 
accelerated by the pientiful perſpiration of the leaves, 
thereby making room tor the hne capillary veſſels to ex- 
ert their vaſtly attracting power; which perſpiration is 

effected by the briſk aaa, vibrations of warmth; a 
power that does not ſeem to be any-ways well adapted 
to make the ſap deſcend from the tops of vegetables, by 
different veſſels, to the root. 

If the ſap circulated, it muſt needs have been ſeen 
deſcending from the upper part of large gaſhes, cut in 
branches ſet in water, and with columns of water preſ- 
ſing on their bottoms in long glaſs tubes, in his forty- 
third and forty-fourth experiments. In both which 
caſes it is certain, that great quantities of water paſſed 
through the ſtem ; ſo that it muſt necds have been ſeen 
deſcending, it the return of the ſap downwards were by 
truſion or pulſion, whereby the blood in animals is re- 
turned through the veins to the heart; and that pulſion, 
if there were any, mult neceſſarily be exerted with pro- 
digious force, to be able to drive the ſap through the 
finer capillaries, 


So that, if there be a return of the ſap downwards, it 


mult be by attraction, and that a very powerful one, as 


may be ſcen by many of theſe experiments, and parti- 
cularly by experiment the eleventh, But it is hard to 
conceive what and where that power is, which can be 
equivalent to that proviſion nature has made for the 
aſcent of the ſap, in conſequence of the great perſpi- 
ration of the leaves. 2 

The inſtances of the jaſmine- tree, and of the paſſion- 
tree, have been looked upon as proofs of the circulation 
of the ſap; becauſe their branches which were far be- 
low the inoculated bud, were gilded. But we have 
many viſible proofs in the vine, and other bleeding trees, 
of che ſap's receding back, and puſhing forwards alter- 
nately, at different times in the day and night; and 
there is great reaſon to think, that the ſap of all other 
trees has ſuch an alternate receding and progreſſive 
motion, occaſioned by the alternacies of day and night, 
warm and cold, moiſt ard dry. k 

For the ſap in all vegetables does probably recede, in 
ſome mcaſure, from the tops of branches, as the ſun 
Icaves them; becauſe, its rarefying power then ceaſing, 
the greatly rareſied ſap and air mixed with it will con- 
denſe, and take up leſs room than they did, and the 
dew and rain will then be ſtrongly imbibed by the leaves, 
as is probable from the forty-ſecond experiment, and 
ſeveral others; whereby the body and branches of the 
vegetable, which have been much exhauſted by the 
grcat evaporation of the day, may, at night, imbibe 
ſap and dew ſrom the leaves. | 

For, by ſeveral experiments in the firſt chapter of 
the book of Vegetable Statics, plants were found to 
increate conſiderably in weight in dewy and moiſt 
nights. 5 OF 

And bv other experiments on the vine, in the third 
chapter, it was found, that the trunk and branches of 
vines were always in an imbibing ſtate, cauſed by 
the great perſpiration of the leaves, except in the 


bleeding ſeaſon; but, when at night the perfpiring 


power Ccaſes, then the contrary imbibing power will 
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| prevail, and draw the ſap and dew from the leaves, as 


well as moiſture from the roots. 

And we have a further proof of this in the twelfth 
experiment, where, by fixing mercurial gauges to the 
ſtems of ſeveral trees which do not bleed, it is found 
that they are always in a ſtrongly imbibing ſtate, by 
drawing up the mercury ſeveral inches; whence it is 
eaſy to conceive, how ſome of the particles of the 
gilded bud in the inoculated jaſmine may be abſorbed 
by it, and thereby communicate their gilding miaſma 
to the ſap of the other branches ; eſpecially when, ſome 
months after the inoculation, the ſtock of the inocu- 
lated jaſmine is cut off a little above the bud, whereby 
the ſtock, which was the counter-acting part of the 
ſtem, being taken away, the ſtem attracts more vigo- 
rouſly from the bud, 

Another argument for the circulation of the ſap is, 
that ſome ſorts of grafts will infe& and canker the ſtocks 
they are grafted on; but by the twelfth and thirty- 
ſeventh experiments, where mercurial gauges were fixed 
to freſh-cut ſtems of trees; it is evident, that thoſe 
ſtems were in a ſtrongly imbibing ſtate ; and, conſe- 
quently, the cankered ſtock might very likely draw ſap 


from the graft, as well as the graft alternately from the 
ſtock ; juſt in the ſame manner as leaves and branches 
do from each other in the viciſſitudes of day and 
night. | 

And this imbibing power of the ſtock is ſo great, 
where only ſome of the branches of the ſtock will, by 
their ſtrong attraction, ſtarve thoſe grafts ; for which 
reaſon, it is uſual to cut off the greateſt part of the 
branches of the ſtock, leaving only a few ſmall ones to 
draw up the ſap. | 

The inſtance of the ilex grafted upon the Engliſh 
oak ſeems to afford a very conſiderable argument againſt 
a circulation, for, if there were a free uniform circu- 
lation of the ſap through the oak and ilex, why ſhould 
the leaves of the oak fall in winter, and not thoſe of 
the ilex ? 

Another argument againſt an uniform circulation of 
the ſap in trees, as in animals, may be drawn from Dr. 
Hale's thirty-ſeventh experiment; viz. where it was 
found, by three mercurial gauges, fixed to the ſame 
vine, that, while ſome of its -branches change their 
ſtate of protruding ſap into a ſtate of imbibing, others 


continued protruding ſap, one nine, and the other 
thirteen days longer. 


_ 


That the ſap does not deſcend between the bark and 
the wood, as the fayourers of a circulation ſuppoſe, 
ſeems evident from hence, viz. that, if the bark be 
taken off for three or four inches breadth quite round, 
the bleeding of the tree above that bared place will 
much abate; which ought to have the contrary effect, 
by intercepting the courſe of the refluent ſap, if- the 
ſap deſcended by the bark. | h 

But the reaſon of the abatement of the bleeding, in 
this caſe, may be well accounted for, from the mani- 
feſt proof we have in theſe experiments, that the ſap is 
ſtrongly attracted upwards by the various operation of 
the perſpiring leaves and attracting capillaries ; but, 
when the bark is cut off for ſome breadth below the 
bleeding-place, then the ſap which is between the 
bark and the wood below that diſbarked place is de- 
prived of the ſtrong attracting power of the leaves, &c. 
and conſequently the bleeding wound cannot be ſup- 
plied ſo faſt with ſap, as it was before the bark was 
taken off, 

But the moſt conſiderable objection againſt this pro- 
greſſive motion of the ſap, without a circulation, ariſes 
from hence, viz. that it is too precipitate a courſe for 
a due digeſtion of the ſap, in order to nutrition: 
whereas in animals nature has provided that many parts 
of the blood ſhall run a long courſe before they are ei- 
ther applied to nutrition, or diſcharged from the 
animal. | 19 1 7 4 

But when we conſider that the great work of nutri- 
tion in vegetables, as well as animals (we mean after 
the nutriment is got into the veins and arteries of ani- 
| mals) is chiefly carried on in the fine capillary veſſels, 


where 


— 
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here nature ſelects and combines, as ſhall beſt ſuit 
her different purpoſes, the ſeveral mutually 3 
nutritious particles, which were hitherto kept disjoine 
by the motion of their fluid vehicle; we ſhall find, that 
nature has made an abundant proviſion for this work 
in the ſtructure of vegetables: all whoſe compoſition 
is made up of nothing elſe but innumerable fine capil- 
lary veſſels, and ve a portions or veſicles. 

| Upon the whole, he thinks we have, from theſe ex- 
periments and obſervations, ſufficient ground to believe, 
that there is no circulation of the ſap in vegetables; 
notwithſtanding many ingenious perſons have been in- 
duced to think there was, from ſeveral curious obſer- 
vations and experiments, which i prove, that 
the ſap does, in ſome meaſure, recede from the top, 
towards the lower part of plants; whence they were, 
with good probability of reaſon, induced to think, that 
the ſap circulated, ra 

SAPOTA, a genus of plants of which there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Sapota with oval leaves, 2. Sa- 
pota with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 9 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies, and the ſecond of Jamaica, and moſt of the 
Weſt India iſlands. | 

Culture of the SAPOTA. 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by planting the 
ſtones, which ſhould be done as ſoon as they are taken 
out of the fruit, and the plants remain in their own 
country till they are about a foot high ; after which 
they ſhould be brought over here in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
During their paſſage, while they are in a warm cli- 
mate, they muſt have ſome water; but when _y 
come into a colder, they ſhould have very little moiſ- 
ture, and great care muſt be taken to ſecure them from 
ſalt water. 

When they arrive in England, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken out of the tubs, with balls of earth to their 
roots, and planted into pots, and then plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they muſt be 
ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root, and 
at firſt ſparingly watered ; but when they are well 
rooted, they muſt often be refreſhed with water in hot 
weather, and have a great ſhare of air admitted to 
them. If their leaves ſhould get foul, and be infeſted 
with inſets, which is often the caſe, they muſt be 
wafhed with a ſponge, without which the plants will 
not thrive. 8 1 

As the plants grow, they muſt be ſhiſted into larger 

pots, but great care muſt be taken not to over- pot 
them, which would certainly 1 them. In winter 
they muſt be placed in the warmeſt part of the ſtove, 
as be allowed very little water. 

SASSAFRAS, a ſpecies of the Bay-tree. 
article BAY-TREE. 

SATTIN - FLOWER. 
FLOWER. 2 | 

SAVIN, a ſpecies of Juniper. See JuNiPER. 

SAVORY, Satureja, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the didynamia 
which there are nine ſpecies. 1. Savory with heads of 
flowers terminating the ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
2. Savory with bunched whorls of flowers, and linear, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, or the true Savory. 3. Savory 
with whorled flowers, and oval, acute-pointed leaves. 
4. Savory with woolly whorls of flowers, and the in- 
dentures of their cups briſtly and . commonly 
called Maſtick Thyme. 5. Savory with corymbuſes 
of flowers upon foot-ſtalks, growing by pairs, from 
the wings of the leaves, and bractez ſhorter than the 
cups. 6. Savory with ſingle diverging ſtalks on the 
ſides of the branches, and ſharp-pointed leaves, 
| Savory with two flowers upon each foot-ſtalk, being 
the garden or ſummer Savory. 8. Savory. with ſpiked 
flowers, and keel-ſhaped, hairy, ſpotted leaves. 9. 
Savory with oval, ſawed leaves, and flowers growing 
in a divided corymbus, terminating the ſtalks, 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Virginia. The ſe- 


See the 


See the article Sattin 


cond, ſixth, and ſeventh forts grow naturally in Italy. 
The third, and eighth ſpecies, are natives of Crete. 


mnoſpermia, and of 
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The fourth of Spain. The fifth of many parts of the 
Eaſt, and the ninth of North America, 
Culture of the SAVORY. | 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and eighth ſpecies 
are propagated by ſlips or cuttings, planted during any 
of the ſummer months, on a ſhady border. In eight or 
nine weeks they will have put out roots, and then they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſmall pot 
filled with freſh undunged earth, and kept in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root; after which they ſhould 
be placed in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may re- 
main till the end of October, at which time they muſt 
be put under a common hot-bed frame, and there pro- 
tected from hard froſt, and expoſed to the open air, 
whenever the weather is mild. | 

The fifth ſpecies is propagated in the ſame manner, 
but being a tender plant, it requires more protection in 
winter, | 5 wn 

The fixth and ſeventh ſpecies are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown about the beginning of 
April, upon a bed of light earth; and if the plants are- 
not to be removed, the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered 
thinly, When the plants appear, they muſt be kept 
clear from weeds, which is all the culture they re- 
quire, 
. They may alſo be propagated by lips, planted in the 
pring. 

The ninth ſpecies is never cultivated in England. | 

SAVOY Spiderwort, a ſpecies of Lily Aſphodel. 
See the article LiLy Aſphodel. 

SAW-WORT, Serratula, a genus of plants of which 
there are ten ſpecies. 1. Saw-wort with wing-pointed 
leaves, or common Saw-wort. 2. Saw-wort with ob- 


long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, downy on their under ſide, 


Saw-wort with oblong, oval, acute-pointed, ſawed 
leaves. 4. Saw-wort with linear leaves, and rough em- 
palements. 5. Saw-wort with entire ſpear- ſhaped 
leaves, and rough empalements. 6. Saw-wort with 
linear leaves. 7. Saw-wort with ſtiff, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ſharply ſawed. 8. Saw-wort with oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, intire leaves, hairy on their under-ſide. g. Saw- 
wort with oblong, oval leaves, bluntly indented. 10. 
Saw-wort with oval empalements, a little hairy. 

The firſt and laſt ſpecies are natives of England, and 
all the reſt of North America, 

Culture of the Saw-wort, 

The firſt ſpecies is never admitted into gardens, 

The ſecond, third, ſeventh, and eighth ſpecies are pro- 
pagated by parting of their roots in autumn, When the 
plants come up, the only culture they require is to be 
kept clear from weeds, and to have the ground dug be- 
tween them every ſpring. They ſhould not be removed 
or parted oftener than every third year. 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies are propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be procured from America, and 


| ſown early in the ſpring*on a border, fronting the eaſt. 


If the plants ſhould not appear the firſt ſummer, which 
often happens, the ground ſhould not be diſturbed, but 
kept clean from weeds till the following ſpring, when, 
if the ſeeds were good, the plants will appear. If they 
come up too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be carefully drawn 
out while young, and planted in anorher border, at four 
inches diſtance, In autumn they muſt all be carefully 
tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main ; which ſhould be in a light, loamy foil, not over 


wet, | - 

SAXIFRAGE, Saxifraga, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the decandria digynia, and of which 
there are no leſs than thirty-one ſpecies, which, as 
many of them grow wild in this country, and as thoſe 
admitted into gardens may all be propagated in the 
ſame manner, need not be deſcribed here, | 

Culture of the SAXIFRAGE. 

All the ſpecies of Saxifrage uſually cultivated in 
gardens, may be propagated by off-ſets, which are ſent 
out from the old roots in great plenty. They may be 
taken off at any ſeaſon when the weather is mild, and, 
if they are planted in the full ground, they ſhould have 
a very dry ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, | 
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The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is in July, 
after their leaves are decayed, when they muſt be put 
into undunged earth, and placed in the ſhade till au- 
tumn; but in winter they may be expoſed to the ſun... 


scCABIOUs, Scabieſa, a genus of plants ranged by 


Linnæus among the tetrandria menogynia, and of which 
there are eighteen ſpecies ;z but as many of theſe grow 
wild in ſeveral 'parts of England, and few of them are 
admitted into gardens, it is needleſs to deſcribe them. 

| Culture of the SCAB1ous. | 
The annual ſorts of this genus may be propagated by 


ſowing their ſceds in a moiſt ſhady border, and when 


the plants come up, they mult be kept clean from 
weeds, and allowed room to ſpread. | 

The perennial ſorts may be propagated by parting 
their roots in autumn, and planting them in a ſoft, 


loamy ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation z or by flips, which, 


ould be planted in a ſhady border the beginning of 
April. When they have put out good roots, they may 
be taken up with balls of earth, and tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain. f 
SCAPUS ſignifies a peculiar kind of ſtalk, which 
ſupports the parts of fructification of a plant, and does 
not grow from any part of the common ſtalk, but riſes 
immediately from the root. | 
SCIATICA Cre. See the article Canpy-TuFrT. 
SCREW-TRELE, Helifteres, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the gynandria decandria, and of which 
there are three ſpecies. * 1. Screw-Tree with oval, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed, woolly on their 
under fide, and a taper twiſted fruit. 2. Screw-Tree 
with heart-ſhaped, pointed, ſawed leaves, woolly on 
their under fide, and a ſhort twiſted fruit. 3. Screw- 


tree with heart-like, crenated leaves, and a hairy twiſted” 


fruit. Theſe plants grow naturally in Jamaica and the 
Bahama Iſlands. The firſt ſpecies is a ſhrub about five 
feet high, The bark is yellowiſh, The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, woolly on their 
under fide, four inches long, and two and a half broad. 
The flowers grow from the upper part of the branches, 
upon flender foot-ſtalks, which are jointed ; they are 
compoſed of five oblong white petals, and are ſucceeded 
by a taper ſruit two inches and a half long ; and ſhaped 
like a (crew, 

The ſecond ſpecies riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ten feet 
high. The bark is brown and ſmooth. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, ſawed, end in acute points, and woolly 
on their under ſide. The flowers grow from the ſides 
of the branches on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the fruit is not ſo 
long, but twiſted in the ſame manner as the former. 

The third ſpecies, in its native climate, riſes to the 
height of fourteen or fifteen feet. The bark is of a 
greyiſh brown. The leaves are broad, of a ſtrong green, 
hairy on their upper ſide, of a hard ſubſtance, and have 
mort brown foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow from the 
joints of the young branches, ſometimes ſingle, ſome- 
times two or three together; they have ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
and their colour is a beautiful gloſſy yellow. The fruit 
reſembles that of the firſt ſpecies. 
| Culture of the SCREW-TREE. 

Theſe plants are propagated ＋ ſeeds, which ſhoule 
be brought from abroad in the fruit, When they ar- 
rive they muſt be ſown in pots filled with good garden 
mould, covering them about a quarter of an inch with 
the ſame earth, then ſet the pots in a bark-bed of tem- 
perate heat; give them a gentle watering, and at night 
draw a mat over the glaſs of the frame, In the day re- 
move the mat, and, when the ſun is hotteſt, open the 
bed a little by raiſing the glaſs with a notched ſtick. 
Water the earth very gently from time to time; and 
when the plants appear, continue theſe waterings, only 
' be careful not to beat down the ſtalks, . 

In the ſpring before the ſeeds are ſown, the following 
compoſt ſhould be prepared for them : | Wo 

Mix two buſhels of . paſture earth, one and a half 
of large ſand, one buſhel of wood pile- earth, and one 
pound of ſtone-lime, Let this be frequently turned. 


Admit the air to the plants in the middle of the day, 


and when they have got ſome little height, let them be 


muſt be opened, At times the plants muſt be 


S E E 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot, filled with the 
compoſt, and gently watered, and then ſet into the bark- 
bed again. From this time they will only require to be 
watered and ſhaded till they are well rooted, and then 
to be hardened by degrees to the air, by opening the 
glaſs of the bed in the middle of the day; and nouriſhed 
by frequent waterings. When they have thus acquired 


ſome F they muſt be removed into the ſtove, and 


in the mid 


le of our hotteſt days, the glaſſes of the ſtove 

ifted int 
larger pots, filled with the ſame compoſt, and the chird 
year they will flower. IS 

SCULL CAP. See the article Hel/met-FLower, 

SEED, according to the definition of Linnzus, is: 
deciduous part of a vegetable, being the rudiment of 
new plant, quickened for vegetation by the ſprinkling 
E e | * 

he diſtinctions of a ſeed are, .a ſeed, properly fo 
called, a nut, and propago: for an account of the two 
laſt, ſee the articles Nu and PRopaGo; 

A ſeed, properly ſo called, which is a rudiment of a 
new vegetable, furniſhed with ſap, and covered with a 
bladdery coat or tunic, conſiſts of: 1. A corculum, 
being the firſt principle of the new plant within the ſeed. 
2. A plumula, being a ſcaly part of the corculum, 
which aſcends. 3. A roſtellum, or a plain part of the 
corculum, which deſcends. 4. A cotyledon, or a fide 
lobe of the ſeed of a porous ſubſtance, and periſhable. 
5. A hilum, being an external mark or ſcar on the ſeed, 
where it was faſtened within the fruit. 6. An arillus, 
or the proper exterior coat or tunic of the ſeed which 
comes off of itſelf, 7. A coronula, or little crown of a 
ſeed, which is either the calyx of a floret adhering to 
the ſeed, and affiſting it to fly, or a down anſwering the 
ſame end, and connected with the ſeed by a trunk. 
8. An alz, or wing, being a membrane affixed to the 
ſeed, which by flying helps to diſperſe it. 

In reſpect to the number of ſeeds contained within the 
fruit, plants are either monoſpermous, having one ſeed; 
dioſpermous, two; triſpermous, three; or tetraſpermous, 
four ſeeds. | 

In reſpe& to the number of cells, ſome have two cells, 
though the ſeed in moſt plants have but one cell. In 
reſpect to the figure of a ſeed, it is either girt, heart- 
ſhaped, kidney-thaped, ovate, or egg-ſhaped, or it is 
prickly. In reſpect to ſubſtance, a ſeed is either bony or 
tough. In reſpect to ſize ſeeds may be very ſmall or 
very large: and in reſpect to ſituation, they are either 
neſting or diſperſed about the pulp, faſtened to the 
ſuture, faſtened to the columella, or placed on recep- 
tacles. | 

Every ſeed conſiſts of an embryo- plant, called plantula 
ſeminalis, with its covers, "The embryo, which is the 
whole future plant in miniature, is called the germ or 
bud, and is rooted in the cotyledon or placenta, which 
makes its involucrum or cover. The cotyledon is al- 
ways double: and in the middle and common center of 
the two, is a point or ſpeck: viz. the embryo plantule, 
whieh being acted on by the warmth of the ſun and of 
the earth, begins to protrude its radicle or root down- 
wards, and its bud upwards; and as the requiſite heat 
continues, it draws nouriſhment by the root, and fo 
continues to unfold itſelf and grow. 

The two placentulæ, or cotyledons of a ſeed, are, as 
it were a caſe to the little embryo plant, covering it up, 
and ſheltering it from injuries, and feeding it from their 
own proper ſubſtance, which the plantule receives, and 
draws to itſelf by an infinite number of little filaments, 
which it ſends into the body of the placenta. The 
cotyledons, for the moſt part, abound with a balſam 
diſpoſed in proper cells: and this ſeems to be oil brought 
to its greateſt perfection, while it remains tumid, and 
lodged in theſe repoſitories : one part of the compoſition 
of this balſam is oily and tenacious, and ſerves to defend 
the embryo from any extraneous moiſture, and, by its 
viſcidity to entangle and retain the fine, pure, volatile 
ſpirit, which is the ultimate production of the plant. 

This oil is never obſerved to enter into the,veſlels of the 
embryo, which are too fine to admit ſo thick a fluid, 
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The ſpirit however, being quickened by an active power, 
may poſſibly breathe a vital principle into the juices that 
nouriſh the embryo, and-ſtamp upon it the character that 
diſtinguiſhes the family; after which every thing is 
changed into the proper nature of that particular plant. 
Now, when the ſeed is committed to the earth, the 
placenta ſtill adheres to the embryo for ſome time, and 
guards it from the acceſs of noxious colds, &c. and even 
prepares and purifies the cruder juice the young plant is 
to receive from the earth by ſtraining it through its own 
body. This it continues to do, till the embryo plant 
being a little inured to its new element, and its root 
tolerably fixed in the ee and fit to abſorb the juice 
thereof, it then periſhes, and the plant may be ſaid to 
be delivered; ſo that nature obſerves the ſame method in 
plants contained in fruits, as in animals in the mother's 
womb. _ . | 

Many ſorts of ſeeds will continue good for ſeveral 
years, and retain their vegetative faculty, whereas others 
will not grow after they are one year old : this difference 
is in a great meaſure owing to their abounding more or 
leſs with oil, and the texture of their outward covering. 
All ſeeds require ſome ſhare of freſh air, .to keep the 
germen in an healthy, ſtate; and when the air is abſo- 
lutely excluded, the, vegetative quality of the feeds will 
be ſoon loſt, But ſeeds will be longeſt of all preſerved 
in the carth, provided they are buried ſo deep as to be 
beyond the influence of the ſun and ſhowers ; ſince they 
have been found to lie thus buried twenty or thirty 
years, and yet vegetate as well as new ſeeds. How the 
vegetative life .is ſo long preſerved, by burying them ſo 
deep in the ground, is very difficult to explain; but as 
the fact is very well known, it accounts for the pro- 
duction of plants out of earth taken from the bottom of 
vaults, houſes, &c. 

In the common method of ſowing ſeeds, there are 
many kinds which require to be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe; and there are many others which lie in the ground 
a year, ſometimes two or three years, before the plants 
come up: hence when ſeeds brought from diſtant 
countries are ſown, the ground ſhould not be diſturbed, 
at leaſt for two years, for fear of deſtroying the young 

ants. | 
F As to the method of preſerving ſeeds, the dry kinds 
are beſt kept in their, pods or outer coverings; but the 
ſeeds of all ſoft fruits, as cucymbers, melons, &c. muſt 
be cleanſed from the pulp and mucilage which ſurround 
them, otherwiſe the rotting of theſe parts will corrupt 
the ſeeds... * 311920 bs 

When ſeeds are gathered, it ſhould always be done in 

dry weather; and then they ſhould be hung up in bags 
in a dry room, ſo as not to deprive them of air. 
In ſending ſeeds from one country to another, the 
great care to be taken is to ſecure them from vermin, 
and preſerve them dry, otherwiſe they will mould and 
decay. The method Mr. Cateſby always obſerved, was 
to. put his ſeeds dry into papers, and then put them into 
a dry gourd-ſhell, and ſeal them up. 

There are ſome perſons who have directed to put them 
into glaſſes, and ſeal them cloſely down, to keep out 
the external air: but from ſeveral experiments of this 
kind, which had been made, it was found that ſeeds thus 
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cloſely put up will not grow if they remain ſtopped up. 


any conſiderable time: all feeds requiring ſome ſhare of 
air to preſerve their vegetating quality, ſo that where a 
. perſon has no other. conveniency, they may be put into 
bags, and hung up in a dry part of the ſhip, or put in a 
trunk where they may be ſafe from vermin, in which 
place they will keep very well. 

But notwithſtanding theſe experiments, it is the 
opinion of the Reverend Mr. Pullein, that the reaſon 
Why ſuch ſeeds did not vegetate, was not becauſe freſh 
air was excluded, but becauſe the ſeeds were confined in 
an air, which, by being pent up, and loaded with the 
matter perſpiring from the ſeeds, became continually 
more unwholſome, ſo as at laſt to deſtroy the vegetative 
principle. From ſeveral experiments he has made, he is 
perſuaded that the only method to preſerve the vegetative 


| 


| 
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principle of ſeeds, for any long ſpace of time, is, totally 
to exclude the air, in the following manner: Let ſome 
water be heated in a ſmall tin pannicle to ſuch a degree 
as will juſt keep tallow or bees-wax fluid: let it be near 
full of water, ſo as it may contain only about a quarter 
or haif an inch thickneſs of melted wax on its ſurface: 
ſet beſide it a ſmall veſſel of cold water, and by means ot 
a ſmall pair of plyers, with ſharp points turned inward, 
take a ſeed with its ſmall or germinating end uppermoſt, 
and when the wax is melted on the ſurface of the water, 
immerge the ſeed in it with a ſudden dip, and then, as 
quickly as you can, dip it in the cold water; by means 
of which it will be coated over with wax, without much 
danger of being hurt by the heat. 

Moſt large feeds. may be coated in this manner, and 

even the ſmaller ſeeds, which are contained in dry cori— 
aceous pods, may have the whole pod covered in the 
ſame way, which it is imagined will be ſufficient to 
preſerve them for as long a time as is neceſſary; but it 
ſhould be remembered to let them always have attained 
a proper degree of hardneſs and dryneſs, before they are 
coated. It melted wax is found to be any way hurtful by 
too great heat, then melted tallow may be uſed in its 
ſtead. The very ſmall ſeeds which have thin and tender 
coats may be preſerved by kneading up a quantity of 
them into ſmall pellets, with clay, and when the pellets 
are complecatly dry, coating each of them in the manner 
already directed ; or if they are ſeeds whoſe bcrries are 
pulpy, they may be wie into ſmall cakes or pellets, 
and then coated with bees-wax or tallow. 
In caſe the ſeed itſelf is ſmeared with tallow or wax, 
it becomes neceſſary, before it is ſown, to clear it away: 
to which nothing more is required than to ſcrape the 
large ſeeds with a knife, and the ſmajler kind may be 
rubbed in a bag, with ſoap-water and a little fine ſand, 
in ſuch a degree as their texture will bear, till the wax 
or tallow is cleared away, and free acceſs given to air 
and moiſture: which, with the addition of heat, are the 
great inſtruments of vegetation. 

SEGMENTS of leaves, are the parts of ſuch leaves 
of plants as are divided, or cut into many threads, 

SELAGO), a genus of plants that has no Engliſh 
name, and of which there is only one ſpecies, ranged 
by Linnæus among the didynamia angieſpermia. It is a 
native of Ethiopia. The root is divided, hard, and 
hung with innumerable fibres. The ſtem is woody, 
and divides at a ſmall height into a great number of 
branches. The bark on the larger parts is greyiſh, but 


on the ſmaller it is of a pale green, or lightly daſhed 


with a reddiſh brown. The leaves are ſmall, oblong, 
ſharp-pointed, and ſtand in cluſters at the joints, like 
pencils. The flowers are alſo very ſmall, but ſtand in 
exceeding thick cluſters, They are white, and when 
viewed at a little diſtance, each appears to have four 
ſmall ſpots of a gold yellow. Theſe are the buttons 
terminating the filaments, but they ſeem at ſome 
diſtance placed on the flower. | | 
| Culture of the SELAGo. 

It is propagated by ſlips, which ſhould be taken early 
in ſpring from a thriving plant, and pierced through in 
two or three places with a fine awl, and then ſet into 
pots filled with the following compoſt : 

A barrow of earth from under the turf of a dr 
common, a peck of coal-aſhes, two pecks of marle, and 
a pound of fine ſhavings of horn: this ſhould be mixed 


in September, and it will then be fit for uſe in ſpring. 


When all the plants are ſet, one in each pot, give 
them a gentle watering, and plunge the pots up to the 
rim in a bark-bed of a gentle heat, where they muſt be 
ſhaded carefully, and watered every other day, and when 
they have taken root, admit the air to them by degrees, 
When they have ſtood ſome time in theſe ſmall pots, let 
ſome larger be filled up one fourth with the ſame compoſt : 
then looſen with a thin-bladed knife the earth from the 
ſides of the ſmall pots, and get it out entire: place this 
with its plant upright in the larger pot, and fill it up 


carefully with the compoſt : give a gentle watering, and 


ſet them upon the tan in the ſame bed for ſome days, 
| watering 
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watering them every evening. When they are well 
rooted, they muſt be inured to the open air by degrees, 
into which they may be removed in the middle of a warm 
cloudy day, and ſet among the exotics, After this they 
require no particular treatment, they muſt only be 
managed as the reſt, and at the approach of winter be 
taken into ſhelter. N # 

SELFHEAL, Prunella, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the - didynamia gymneſpermia, and of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies, chiefly preſerved in 


botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, for they are 


plants of no great beauty. The moſt ornamental among 
them is the Wäöolet Selfheal, the culture of which is a 
ſuſficient direction for that of every other ſpecies of this 
genus, though this is only a variety obtained from the 
common Seltheal of our meadows. 

The root of this plant is oblong, irregular, brown, 
and hung about with many ſlender and very long white 
fibres. The firſt leaves are numerous, and have long 
ſlender foot-ſtalks. They are oblong, indented, very 
broad at the baſe, and ſmaller to the point. The ſtalk 
is ten inches high, purpliſh at the bottom, toward the 
top of a pale green, and covered with a light velvety 
down. On each fide of the ſtalk there runs a flight 


* furrow, and at diſtances there are two knots ; the ſtalk 


at theſe is tinged with purple, ,and there riſe from each 
of the knots two leaves, which have ſlender foot-ſtalks, 
ſhorter than thoſe from the root; but the leaves re- 
ſemble the former ſhape: their colour is a deep ſtrong 
green, they are ſmooth on the upper fide, and hairy un- 
derneath. The flowers are large and very ornamental : 
they terminate the ſtalk in a thick ſhort ſpike. Their 
colour is a deep and elegant violet blue, but. they have 
no ſcent. Wir 771 
Culture of the Violet SELFHEAL. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown the 
beginning of Auguſt on a border open to the ſouth: the 
ſceds — be ſcattered very thick, and the cloſer to the 
wall the better. In September the young plants will 
appear, when they muſt be kept clean from weeds all 
the winter, and in ſpring the weakeſt of them muſt be 
pulled up, leaving the ſtrongeſt at about a foot diſtance, 
and this is all the care they require. When they flower 
if they are not permitted to ſeed, the ſtalks being cut off 
as the flowers fade, more will be produced in their place 
throughout a great part of the year, and afford a moſt 
pleaſing variety. _ 1 | 

SEMINARY, denotes the ſeed- plot, or place allotted 
for raiſing plants from ſeed, and keeping them till they 


are fit to he removed into the garden or nurſery. See the 


article NURSERY, FL 

When the:Seminary is intended for trees, it muſt be 
large, and of a ſoil adapted to the generality of the trees 
intended to be raiſed in it: but that which is moſt in uſe 
is for the ſupply.of the flower-garden, and is the place 
where flowers are to be raiſed from their ſeeds, to procure 
varieties; or, according to the expreſſion of the floriſts, 
new flowers: as alſo. for the ſowing all the biennial 
plants, to ſucceed thoſe which decay in the flower- 
garden, | | 8 

The Seminary ſhould always be ſituated at ſome 
diſtance from the houſe, and be walled or paled round, 
and kept under lock and key, to keep out dogs, &c. and 
to prevent a great deal of damage that is frequently done 
by thoſe who are unacquainted with gardening. 

The ſeveral directions for the management of the Se- 
minary are to be ſeen under the names of the ſeveral 
plants intended to be raiſed in it, | 

Bladder SENNA, See the article CoLUTEA. 

Scorpion SENNA. See the article CoRoxILLA. 

SENSITIVE PLANT, Mimoſa, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the polyandria monogynia, and 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, all requiring the ſame 
culture: we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves io the de- 
ſcription of one only; v!z. FF 

Thorny SENSITIVE PLANT. It is a native of the 
Brazils. The root is divided into many parts, and hung 
with fibres; the ſtem is round, as thick as a gooſe-quill, 


| 
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of a browniſh colour towards the baſe, and greener near 
the extremities; it is beſet at diſtances with ſmall, 
brown, hooked, and ſharp prickles. The height is 
about 'two feet, and it divides into innumerable 
branches. The bark on the lower part uſually cracks 
and grows rough, but on the younger part it always 
remains ſmooth, The leaves are very ſingular and 
beautiful. Each is ſupported on a long tender foot- 
ſtalk, which often droops with it; and is compaſed of 
five, ſix, or eight parts, placed in the fingered manner, 
and each of theſe is regularly pinnated ; the pinnæ be- 
ing oblong, ſmall, and extremely numerous. The co- 
lour is a freſh but not very dark green; and the pinnæ, 
and their ſupporting ribs naturally ſtand wide expanded, 
but on a touch with the hand, or only on the motion of 
the air in an approach toward touching it, they collapſe 
and as it were fade ; but after a little time of reſt the 
ribs riſe to their proper places again ; and the leaves ex- 
pand with their firſt vigour. The flowers are numerous, 
collected into a kind of round heads, placed on ſlender 
foot-ſtalks at the extremities of the branches. Their 
colour at firſt is a greeniſh white, but they afterwards 
acquire a tinge of purple. | . 
Culture of the SRENSTITTIVE PLAN r. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which, early in ſpring, muſt 
be ſown upon a common hot-bed, covered four inche3 
with rich garden mould, When the plants appear let 
them be thinned where they grow too cloſe ; and when 
they have attained the height of three inches they muſt 


be tranſplanted each into a ſmall pot, filled with the 


richeſt garden-mould ; and when they have had a gentle 
watering, they muſt be ſet up to the rim in a bark-bed 
of moderate heat. Let the glaſſes be covered with mats, 
to ſhade the plants till they are perfectly rooted ; after 
which let them by degrees be hardened a little, by admit- 
ting a ſmall quantity of air in a mild day; and when the 
plants are grown to ſome farther bigneſs, they muſt be' 
ſhifted out of theſe pots into larger : this ſhould be done 
by ſhaking them out with the entire lump of mould, and 
after trimming the ſtraggling fibres, they are to be ſet 
upon a little of the freſh mould in the new pot; and 
then the pot filled up. Theſe muſt be again ſet upon the 
rim in the bark-bed ; and ſhaded till they have recovered. 
the check of this removal, They muſt then be watered 
at times; and have ſome air admitted to them in hot 
days; and when they have acquired a handſome ſize, they 
are to be removed into the ſtove, N | 
This plant has obtained the appellation of ſenſitive 
from its remarkable propenſity of receding ſrom the 
touch, and giving ſigns, as it were, of animal life and 
ſenſation ; this motion it performs by means of three 
diſtin& articulations, viz. of a fingle leaf with its pedi- 
cle, of the pedicle to its branch, and of the branch to the 
trunk, or main ſtem ; the primary motion of all which 
is the cloſing of the two halves of the leaf on its rib; 
thei, the rib or pedicle itſelf cloſes ; and if the motion 
wherewith the plant is moved be very ſtrong, even the 
branches have the ſenſation propagated to them, and 
apply themſelves to the main ſtem, as the ſimple leaves 
did before to their ribs, and theſe ribs to their branches; 
ſo that the whole plant, in this ſtate, forms itſelf, from 
a very complexly branched figure, into a ſort of ſtrait 
cylindrical one. | ; 
Theſe motions are wholly independent on one another, 
as may be proved by experiment. It ſhould appear that 
if the ſtalks are moved and collapſe towards the branches, 
or thoſe towards the trunk, that the leaves, whoſe mo- 
tion is uſually primary to theſe, ſhould be affected alſo; 
6 experiment proves, that it is poſſible to touch the 
ranches in ſuch a manner, as to affect them only, and 
make them apply themſelves to the trunk, while the 
leaves feel nothing of the touch ; but this cannot be, 
unleſs the branches are ſo diſpoſed, as that they can fall 
to the trunk, without ſuffering” their leaves to touch 
any other part of the plant in their paſſage ; becauſe, if 
they do, they immediately become affected, Winds _ 
and heavy rains cauſe the ſenſitive plants to ſhut up their 


| 


leaves, while eaſy ſhowers do not at all affect them: it 
| | is 
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S E P ET 
is plain from hence, that the agitation of the plant by 
the wind, and the ſtrokes given by the large and haſty 
drops of rain, are what cauſe the contraction. 

By whatever accident the plant has been made to Tloſe 
its leaves, it always regularly opens them again after- 
wards. This, however, requires different times, ac- 
cording to ſeveral circumſtances, as the time of the day, 
the ſeaſon of the year, and the more or leſs vigorous and 
healthy ſtate of the plant : ſometimes this is done in ten 
minutes, ſometimes it requires half an hour : and the 
manner is not leſs different than the time; for ſometimes 
the leaves unfold themſelves firſt; and at others the 
branches, and often all is done at once, and the whole 
plant ſeems in motion at a time, 

In endeavouring to account for the motions of this 
plant, Meſſieurs du Fay and du Hamel have conjectured, 
that they are performed by means of a kind of very nice 
and fine hinges, which communicate one with another 
by very minute and lender cords, which occaſion them 
to act in the manner we ſee, when the plant is ſufficiently 
diſturbed, and theſe, cords ſhaken; and what gives a 
ſtrong probability to this conjecture is, that the decayed 
and dying leaves of this plant perform this motion as 
_— and as vigorouſly, as thoſe which are freſh and 
full of juice. It ſeems plain, that, while the juices are 


evaporating, and the parenchymatous ſubſtance of the 


leaves drying up, theſe more ſolid parts, the lines and 
cordages, retain their figure; and, conſequently, if it 
is by means of theſe, that the motion is always per- 
formed, it will be performed as well in theſe as in the 
freſher leaves; which could not be the caſe were it ow- 
ing to the juices, 

he natural opening and ſhutting of the leaves of this 
plant night and morning, varies alſo according to cir- 


cumſtances of place, temperature, &c. In the month 


of Auguſt a Senſitive Plant was carried in a pot out of its 
uſual place into a dark cave: the motion that it received 
in the carriage ſhut up its leaves, and they did not 
expand for twenty-four hours afterwards. At this time 
they became moderately open, and was then ſubject to 
no changes at night or morning, but remained three 
days and nights with their leaves in the ſame moderately 
open ſtate. ' At the end of this time the plant was 
brought out again into the air, where the leaves recovered 
their natural periodical motions, as ſtrongly as if it had 
never been in this forced ſtate. | 

Repeated experiments have proved, that it is not the 
light of the day which opens theſe plants, nor the dark- 
neſs of the night which cloſes them; neither is it the 
alternate warmth of the day and cold of the night that 
produce this effect, ſince it ſhuts in nights which ate 
much warmer than the days often are in which it opens, 
and the increaſing the heat of the ſtove has not been 
found to have the Teaſt effect on the leaves. | 

The moſt probable conjecture ſeems that it is not great 


heat or cold, ſuch as it can bear, that brings on this 


effect, but the ſudden change from one co{the other, and 
this is confirmed by the following experiment: that if 
one of theſe plants is raiſed under a glaſs-bell, and it is 
fuddenly taken off, the leaves immediately cloſe, even if 
it is done in the middle of the day; and it is alſo obſerved 
that the more open or expoſed the plant ſtands, the more 
ſtrong and lively this effect is produced. | 

The great heats of ſummer affect the plant in ſome” 
degree like cons; OT it to cloſe its leaves a little : 


but it is always leaſt affected about nine o'clock in the 


morning, and that is conſequently the moſt proper time 
to make experiments on it. 

On examining this plant there may be obſerved a ſmall 
ſpot, diſtinguiſhable by its paler colour in the articu- 
lations of its leaves, where the greateſt and niceſt ſenſi- 


| bility is evidently placed. 


SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year. 
In the Fl:wer-garden, about the beginning of this 


month, water the autumnal flowers in the open ground : 


pick up dead leaves from the ſtove and green-houſe 
plants: ſtir the earth about ſuch of them as are flowering 
or going to flower, and give theſe alſo flight but 
frequent waterings : ſearch for ſlugs, and other vermin 
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early in the morning: pick away dead leaves from 
ſhrubs, and keep the borders clear of weeds, the graſs 
well cut, and the gravel rolled and weeded. Prepa- 
ration muſt be made early in this month for plants from 
the nurſery, that are now to be brought into the garden. 
Let the borders be examined, as to the condition of their 
ſoil ; ſome will be found exhauſted, others only ſtiff for 
want of digging: labour is required for theſe, but for 
the others labour and manure. Early tulips ſhould now 
be put into the ground, It will alſo be time to plant 
early anemonies. Look over the box-edgings, repair 
where they are faulty, and take up and replant them 
where they are grown too large. 

About the middle of this month is the great ſeaſon of 
tranſplanting for the flower- garden in the perennial and 
biennial kinds. The ſeeds of many of the beſt flowers 
and curious plants, which require no additional heat, 
but only a good ſoil and reſt, ſhould now be ſown, 
When the gardener has planted his borders, and ſown 
his choice ſeeds, let him go over the ground, and ob- 
ſerve what plants have paſt their lowering. Thoſe from 
which he intends to ſave ſeeds, ſhould be marked for 
that purpoſe, tying them up to ſticks : but let him make 
it a conſtant rule never to let any perennial plant ripen 
its ſeed unleſs he wants it, as nothing weakens the root 
ſo much. Cut down the ſtems cloſe to the ground, and 
dig the earth round about their roots. About the end of 
this month the gardener ſhould go over his ground, and 
ſee that all the layers are removed from the old roots; if 
there be any gap or deficiency in the borders planting 
from the Seminary, fill it up, and ſee that every part 
has its plants for the ſucceeding years flowering. Scatter 
a little rotten dung, mixed with freſh mould, upon the 
ſurface of the borders that want refreſhment. The 
roots of tulips, ranunculus, and anemonies ſhould now 
be 228 

n the Seminary, about the beginning of this month, 
prepare new beds for the ſeveral ſeedlings whoſe ſize does 
not fit them for their places in the garden, though they 
require to be removed from the beds on which they were 
raiſed, The next care is, for thoſe that are to ſtand 
longer where they are, clear away all ſeeds from theſe. 
Trim up thoſe ſhrubs which require the knife, and train 
the reſt by takes, or cords, to their proper form. Pull 
up by hand all weeds from among ſeedling trees and 
hardy plants, and give good waterings to ſettle the looſe 
earth about them, after the diſturbance from tearing up 
the larger rooted weeds, Many plants and trees will 
now require to be removed, not only from the Seminary 
into their places in the garden, but into different quarters 
there, as they . in ſize, and crowd upon one 
another. The ſeaſon for tranſplanting with leaſt danger 
or leaſt damage, is juſt when the leaves are decayed, 
About the middle of the month break and turn the 
ground preparing for receiving the trees and ſhrubs yet 
to be planted, ater thoſe already ſet, and clear awa 
weeds from ſuch as are to remain in their places, About 
the end of the month fill boxes with light, rich earth, 


for receiving the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are long in 


coming to perfeCtion. 


In the Fruit-garden, about the beginning of this 


month, let the gardener dig the ground in which he 
intends to ſet new trees, Gather ſuch fruits as are ripe, 
and preſerve the reſt. Whenever a waſp is ſeen it 
ſhould be deſtroyed, for one waſp that eicapes at this 
time and ſurvives the winter, will lay the foundation for 
a ſwarm; the deſtruction of them ſingly at this time, 
and the ſeeking and deſtroying their nels in the ſpring, 
are the two gr. at concerns for guarding fruit from thoſe 
very troubleſome devourers of it. Wall. fruit, eſpecially 
ſuch as grow againſt old walls, is liable to a ſmall but 
numerous enemy, the ant. This creature lives in the 


earth of ill- managed borders, and lurks in the cracks of 


walls, and in old nail-holes, The gardener muſt ob- 
ſerve which is the caſe, and ſhould convey into their 
holes a mixture of brine and ſoot, which will deſtroy or 
diſlodge them. About the end c fthis month propapate gooſe- 
berry and currant- trees by cuttings. Prune and train che 
trees in the forcing-frame. Continue carefullytopatherfruit, 
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to ſee that it does not acquire too violent a heat, 


8 E. N 
and never gather them but in their perfection: this is to 
be known by their colour and ſurface, 

In the Kitchen-garden, about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, weeds miſe in every place, which muſt be 
deſtroyed with great care by the ſpade, the hoe, or by 
the hand; and when the weeds are drawn off the 
ground, let there come a good watering, Sow Dutch 
f. Let the celery be earthed as it riſes >, and as 
moſt of the kitchen-garden ground will now be cleared 
of its crops, ſome · part of it muſt ſerve for receiving the 
tranſplanted growths for winter, and ſome muſt be re- 
ſerved for the ſpring ſowing. The gardener making the 
proper ſeparation and diſpoſition now, he will find his 
work proceed with - regularity, Let that diviſion uſed 
for the autumnal tranſplantation be dug deep and well : 
let it be laid in borders or beds of proper form, and this 
broke by the ſpade : let it lie expoſed to dew and rain to 
enrich it, till the time of planting. , The other part 
which is to lie vacant till the ſpring, ſhould enjoy all 
the advantages of fallow. 

The time for making muſhroom-beds is now approach- 
ing ; the late onions, cabbages, coleworts, and carrots, 
will be appearing now, and cate muſt be taken to deſtroy 
the weeds that will riſe with them. Save ſeeds from all 
kinds as they ripen, Gather them ſucceſſively as they 
are fit, and ſpread them in an airy, ſhady place. When 
they are perfectly dry in the huſks, let them be ſeparated 
and cleared from them: after which they may be ſpread 
out a day or two more to harden, and then put up to be 
ready for uſe. Broccoli, at this time, requires particular 
care. Froſts are to be expected ſoon, and therefore the 


middle of this month is a ſeaſon for the lateſt tranſ- 


plantation. Earth up chardoons with care. In wet 
days continue tranſplanting. Tranſplant coleworts, 
where they are to ſtand till the ſpring. Set out cabbage- 
plants at diſtances, in a good piece of mellow ground, 
where they are to ſtand till they be removed to the place 
in which they are to remain. | 
About the end of the month the gardener ſhould yet 
ſow ſome young ſallading. Dreſs the aſparagus beds 
and the alleys between the beds, and hots alleys 
will be a fine ſpot for ſome colewort-plants. Let 
a picce of ground be well choſen for a crop of beans 
and peas: it muſt be defended from cold, and open to 
the ſouth ſun, The former crop of cauliflowers will be 
now beginning to get heads; they muſt be defended 
from ſun and rain, and yet muſt have a free air. 
Broccoli will now be in a promiſing condition ; care muſt 
therefore be taken to protect it from froſts, and at the 
ſame time encreaſe its vigour. Break the earth between 
the plants to the depth of five inches, and draw a good 
deal of it about their ſtalks, The muſhroom-beds muſt 
be defended from the approaching cold and wet, and 
ſhould be covered with a ridge of thatch. | 
Green- houſe and Stave. The ſeaſon advances about the 
middle of this month, when the cold nights will be in- 
Jurious to tender exotics, which muſt be defended by 
taking them into the green-houſe. As they are brought 
in, let them be carefully examined. Let all dead leayes 
be raken off: the earth ſhould then be carefully dug up 
about their roots, with a ſmall, ſtrong trowel, and a 
ſlight covering of freſh mould put over them: they are 
then to be placed handſomely on the benches, and on the 
floor. None receive ſo much benefit from the free air as 


the ſucculent plants, they ſhould therefore be ſuffered to 


remain in it as long as they can with ſafety. This is to 
be determined by the weather ; they may ſometimes be 
left out till the beginning of October. Take the ad- 


vantage of dry days to bring in the plants: let the tender 


kinds be taken in firſt, and placed near the front 
ſometime before they are ſet, where they are to ſtand the 
winter. Towards the end of this month the bark-bed 


muſt be made for the reception of the ſtove-plants, The 


plants muſt be ſet in when the warmth begins, and the 
bed muſt be watched and examined from time to time, 
When 
the plants are removed into the ſtove and green-houſe, 
the ſame care and management muſt be uſcd ; the earth 


| 


ö 
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muſt be ſtirred a little at the ſurface, all dead leaves muſt 
be taken off, and the branches and ſtems muſt be looked 
over and cleared of foulneſs and inſects. 

SERVICE-TREE, Sorbus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the icoſandria trigynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Service-tree, with 
winged leayes, ſmooth on both ſides ; commonly called 
quicken, quickbeam, mountain-aſh, and roan-tree. 
2. Service-tree, , with winged leaves, woolly on their 
under-ſide ; or the cultivated Service- tree. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of many parts of England, 
and is Cultivated in the nurſery-gardens as a flowering 
ſhrub. 794 5 | | | __ 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the warmer parts of 
Europe, where the fruit is in great eſteem, but, like!the 
medlar, they are not fit for cating till in a ſtate of decay... 

| Culture of the SERVICE TREE. 3 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots ſoon after they are ripe; the pots 
mult be placed under a common frame in winter, and in 
the ſpring plunged into a moderate hot-bed. When the 
plants come up they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 
watered in dry weather, expoſing them to the open air as 
ſoon as they have got a little ſtrength. About the middle 
of October they muſt be tranſplanted into a warm, light 
ſpot of ground, and planted in rows two fect aſunder, 
and a foot diſtance in the rows. During the ſummer the 
ground ſhould be kept conſtantly clear from weeds, In 
winter there ſhould be a little mulch laid upon the ſurface 
about their roots, and in the ſpring the ground between 
them ſhould be dug, taking care not to injure or cut the 
roots of the plants, _ 
In this nurſery tne plants may continue three or four 
years, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to. the. places 
where they are deſigned to remain. They ſucceed beſt 
in a ſtrong, moiſt ſoil, and a warm ſituation. | 

Wild SERVICE, Cratægus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the zcoſandria digynia, and of which 
there are nine ſpecies : but as ſome of them grow wild in 
this country, and ſuch as are propagated here require all 
__ ſame method of culture, it is not neceſſary to deſcribe 
them, | 


Culture of the Wild SERvice. .. a 

Theſe trees are beſt propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſuwn' ſoon after they are ripe. They may alſo 
be propagated by layers or cuttings, and they will take 
root by grafting or budding upon pear-ſtocks. They 
require a ſtrong deep ſoil, 

SET TERWORT), a ſpecies of Black Hellebore, 
See the article Black HELLEBORE., 

SHADDOCE, a ſpecies of Orange, 
ORANGE-TREE. 


SHEPHERD'S NEEDLE, or VENUS'S COMB, 


See the article 


| Scandrx, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among 


the pentandria digynia, and of which there are eight ſpe- 
cies. I. Shepherd's Needle with angular, furrowed 
ſeeds, 2. Shepherd's Needle with ſmooth ſeeds, and 
the longeſt beak. 3. Shepherd's Needle with ſhining, 
oval, awl-ſhaped ſceds. 4. Shepherd's Needle with 
oyal, rough ſeeds, uniform petals, and a ſmooth ſtalk. 
5. Shepherd's Needle with awl-ſhaped, briſtly ſeeds, 
radiated flowers, and. ſmooth ſtalks, 6. Shepherd's 
Needle with cylindrical, briſtly ſeeds, a briſtly ſtalk, 
and tumid joints, 7. Shepherd's Needle with a hairy 
foot-ſtalk, and ſhort ſeeds. 8. Shepherd's Needle with 
Mining, oval, awl-ſhaped ſeeds, and decompounded 
caves, | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Germany, The 
ſecond, third, and fourth grow naturally in England, 
but are never cultivated in gardens. The fifth is a 
native of Italy and Crete, Ihe fixth of Sicily. The 
ſeventh of the eaſt ; and the eighth of Virginia. 

Culture of the SHEPHERD's NEEDLE. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown in any ſoil or ſituation, and the plants will riſe 
without farther care. | 

The fiſth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth ſpecies are pro- 
pagated by feeds, which if permitted to ſcatter, will 

1 raiſe 


1 


raiſe new plants, without any other trouble than that of 
tranſplanting them to ſome abject part of the garden, as 
they will grow in any ſoil or — 
_ SHEPHERD'S ROD, a ſpecies of Teaſel. 
article TRASEL. 
SHRUB, a vegetable of a genus between a tree and 
an herb, but of a woody ſubſtance, ſending forth many 
ſtems from the roots, whereas trees have only a ſingle 
trunk or body; See the article Tree. 
 SHRUBBY PLANTS, thoſe which are of a hard, 
woody, ſubſtance, and do not riſe to the height of 
trees. 7 


SID ESADDLE- FLOWER, Sarracena, a genus of 


S L 


recurved ſtalk. 3. Silene, with bifid petals, a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, broad, ſpear-ſhaped leaves and panicles, divided 
in threes. 4. Silene, with the lower leaves very blunt 
and ſpoon-ſhaped, and thoſe upon the ſtalks almoſt in 
whorls. 5. Silene, with globular, acute-pointed cups 
to the fruit, marked with thirty ſtripes, and ſmooth 
leaves. 6, Silene, with ſwollen, pendulous cups to the 
fruit, with ten rough angles. 7. Silene, with bifid 
petals, a ſtalk divided by pairs, flowers ſitting cloſe to 
the wings of the ſtalk, and ſmooth leaves. 8. Silene, 
with flowers gathered into bunches, and the upper leaves 


ſmooth and heart-ſhaped; commonly called Lobel's 
Catchfly. 


See the 


"gynia, and of which there are only two ſpecies, 


of growth, with a good ba 


plants ranged. by Linnzus among the polyandria _ 
1. Side- 
ſaddle- flower, with irregularly ſwoln leaves. 2. Side- 
ſaddle- flower, with cloſed leaves. 


Tbe firſt ſpecies is a native of North America. The 


root is divided into many ſpreading parts, hung with 


numerous fibres. The leaves that riſe from this are of an 
extraordinary form: large, hollow like pitchers, and 
ſwelled out into a kind of irregular bunch behind: of a 


firm ſubſtance, ſupported by ſtrong ribs, and capable of | 


holding a vaſt deal of water. They begin from a ſmall 


baſe, which is uſually purpliſh, and then enlarge by 
degrees to the place of this irregular ſwelling : thence 
they are again contracted upwards into a kind of neck, 


and from. that part they again {well out into a broad 
opening or mouth, whoſe edges ſtand obliquely, and are 
waved ſo that they reſemble ears. 


"theſe fall alſo with the others. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Carolina, 


widening gradually to the top. They are hollow, and 
arched over at the mouth. The flowers grow on naked 
pedicles riſing from the root. 

: Culture of the SIDESADDLE-FLOWER, | 


The beſt method of obtaining theſe plants is to have 
a parcel of them taken up young in their natural places 
| of earth to each, and ſet in 

a tub or box of mould; and they muſt be watered at 


times, which will keep them alive during their paſſage. 


On their arrival in re Ke as many large pots muſt 
be prepared as there are plants, by filling them halfway 
up with earth taken from a bog: let each plant with its 
ball of carth be ſet upright in one of theſe pots, and fill 
round carefully with more of the bog-earth, till the pots 
are full within an inch and a half: fill up this with rich 
earth from under a wood-pile, and give the plants a 


good watering. | 
The next 


frequent but gentle 4 of 


they will flower the firſt or ſecond year. | 


SILENE, Vijcous Campion, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the decandria trigynia, and of which 
there are no leſs than twenty-ſeven ſpecies : but as all of 


other than botanic 
gardens, for the ſake of variety, it will be ſufficient to 


them are never cultivated in any 


deſcribe the following ſpecies only. 1. Silene, with 
entire, roundiſh petals, and erect fruit, in alternate 
order to the ſtalk; commonly called Dwarf Lychnis. 
2. Silene, with bifid petals, nodding flowers, growing 


from the ſide of the ſtalks, all turning to one ſide, and a | be.planted each in a ſmall pot, which muſt be placed in 


The ſtalk riſes 
naked in the centre of the tuft of leaves: it is round, 
upright, and two feet high. On its top ſtands a ſingle 
flower, large, open, and of a glowing purple: this has 
"a double cup; the under one is formed of three little 
oval leaves, and falls with the flower; the upper one 
is compoſed of five very large leaves, tinged with the 
colour of the flower, and adding greatly to its beauty; 


The 


leaves are near three feet long, ſmall at the bottom, and 


day, when the earth is a little ſunk, lay 
upon each pot, 2nd all round the baſes of the leaves of 
the plants, a large quantity of the great white ſphag- 
num, freſh gathered from the bog. Pour more water” 
upon this, from a fine-noſed watering pot, and ſet the 

ots in a warm ſheltered, and ſomewhat ſhady place. 
Repeat the watering every day; and at the approach of 
autumn take them into the green-houſe; water them 
well, and, after a week, remove them into the ſtove ; 
ſet the pots up to the rim in bark, and give them 
It is uncertain whether 


Theſe plants are all natives of different parts of 


Europe; 


| Culture of the SILENE. 

They are all propagated by ſeeds, which in autumn 
ſhould be ſown thin upon a barber of light earth ; and 
in the ſpring, when the plants come up, they muſt be 
thinned to the diſtance of four inches, and afterwards 
kept clean from weeds, 

SILIQUOSE PLANTS, thoſe which produce pods, 
and are otherwiſe called Leguminous plants, 

Virginian SILK, Periploca, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the pentandria digynia, and of which 
there are four ſpecies. 1. Virginian Silk, with flowers 
hairy on the inſide, 2. Virginian Silk, with imbricated 
ſpikes. 3. Virginian Silk, with a hairy ſtalk. 4. 
Virginian Silk, with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Syria; and the ſecond, 
third, and fourth of the Indies. 

Culture of the Virginian SILK. | 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by laying down the 
branches, which, when they have put out roots, may 
be cut-from the old plant, and planted where they are 
deſigned to remain, either in autumn aſter their leaves 
begin to fall, or in ſpring before they begin to ſhoot. 
T hey ſhould be placed where they may have a ſupport, 
otherwiſe they will trail on the ground, and faſten round 
every plant in their reach. | 

he ſecond, third, and fourth ſpecies are propagated 
by laying down their branches; or from ſeeds, which 
ſnould be ſown upon a hot-bed : and when the plants 
are come up, they muſt be treated like other tender 
exotics. 

SILVER-TREE, Protea, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among- the tetrandria monogynia, and of 
which there are ws 1 two ſpecies, I. Silver-tree, with 
oblique, acute, ſpear-pointed leaves, and floral ones 
placed verticillately. 2. Spherical-headed Silver tree, 
with oval, obtuſe, imbricated leaves. 

Theſe are ſhrubby plants, natives of Africa, and are 
cultivated for the beauty of their ſhining foliage, which 
reſembles ſilver, and makes a moſt elegant appearance in 
the green-houſe at all ſeaſons. | 

Culture of the SILVER-TREE, 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be procured from the places where the plant grows 
naturally, and ſown in ſmall pots, filled with ſoft ſandy 
loam, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, givin 
them a gentle watering every evening. The plants 
muſt remain in theſe pots till they are about three 
inches high, and then be tranſplanted each into a ſepa- 
rate pot led with the ſame earth, and again plunged 
into the hot- bed, obſerving to water them duly, to ſhade 
them at noon, and to give them air at times, by raiſing 
the glaſſes. 

In the middle of ſummer they ſhould be placed in the 
open air, in a warm and ſheltered ſituation, and watered 
at times. 
pots, and in autumn taken into the green-houſe : where 
they muſt always have as much free air as they can bear, 
for on this depends the ſilvery colour of their leaves. 

The ſecond ſpecies is alſo raiſed from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth, about the 
beginning of March. Set the pots up to the rim in a 
bark-bed, and water them gently once in three days. 
When the plants have obtained a little ſtrength, let them 


They muſt afterwards be removed into larger 
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the bark-bed as before. The glaſſes muſt be ſhaded in | 


the middle of the day, and a little air, from time to 
time, muſt be admitted, allowing them gentle waterings. 


When the plants are well rooted they muſt be ſhifted 


into larger pots and taken into the ſtove. 
SILVE -BUSH, or Fupiter's-BEARD, See the 


RW CEIND. 
SISARUM, a ſpecies of Water Parſnep, See the 
article Vater PARSNEP. ; 

SISYRINCHIUM, according to Linnæus a ſpecies 
of Iris, but conſidered by.other authors as a diſtinct 
genus, of which there are three ſpecies: 1. Siſyrin- 
chium, with ſword-ſhaped leaves embracing the ſtalks. 
2. Siſyrinchium, with linear, ſword-ſhaped leaves, 3. 
Siſyrinchium, with a plaited leaf. 

he firſt ſpecies is a native of Bermuda, The ſecond 
of Virginia; and the third grows naturally in the Weſt- 
Indies. | 
Culture of the SISYRINCHIUM». 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, upon a border where they may have only the 
morning ſun. In the ſpring the plants will appear, 
when great care muſt be taken not to pull them up for 

raſs, which their leaves greatly reſemble. During the 
firſt ſummer they will require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, unleſs the plants ſhould come 
up ſo cloſe as not to have room to grow, in which caſe 
part of them ſhould be drawn out, and planted in a 
ſhady border at three inches diſtance, In autumn they 
muſt be tranſplanted to the places where they are to 
remain, which ſhould be in a ſhady ſituation, and a ſoft, 
loamy, undunged ſoil, and the following ſummer they 


will flower. 


They may alſo be propagated by parting of their 
roots, which ſhould be done in autumn, and they will 
get good root before winter. 

he third ſpecies is propagated by off-ſets from the 
roots : the time for doing which is ſoon after the leaves 
decay, or before the roots begin to ſhoot again. They 


muſt be planted in ſmall pots, and Prog into the tan- | 


bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain. 

SKIRRET: See the article Vater ParsNEP. 

SMALLAGE, a ſpecies of Parſley. See the article 
PARSLEY. ' 

SNAIL-TREFOIL, Medicago, a genus of plants, 
of which there are a number of ſpecies, but the five 
following are the only ones cultivated in gardens. 1. 
Snail Trefoil, with branching foot-ſtalks, ſnail-ſhaped, 

rickly pods, and a trailing woolly ftalk; or Sea 
Medick. 2. Snail Trefoil; commonly called Snails. 
3. Snail Trefoil, with a ſmall, ſmooth fruit. 4. Snail 
Trefoil, with a large fruit, whoſe ſpines point upward 
and downward ; commonly called Hedgehog. 5. Snail 
Trefoil, with a round prickly capſule, and elegantly 
cut leaves. 5 
Theſe plants are all natives of different parts of 
Europe. 
Culture of the SNAIL TREFoIL, 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a dry, warm border where the plants are to 
remain : when they come up, two or three of them may 
be tranſplanted into ſmal] pots, and removed into ſhelter 
in the winter. Thoſe plants which are left remaining, 
will require no other culture but to thin them where 
they grow too cloſe, and to keep them clean from 
weeds. | 

It may alſo be propagated by cuttings, planted in June 
or July, in a ſhady border, covering them cloſe with a 
glaſs. The will take root in about ſix weeks, and may 
then be planted either in a warm border or in pots, and 
treated in the ſame way as the ſeedling plants. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies, are pro- 


pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the middle of 


April, where the plants are to remain; the plants ſhould 
be thinned where they riſe too cloſe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. 


SNAKEK OO“, a ſpecies: of Birthwort. See the 


article BIK THWORT. 


SI N O 
SNAKEWORT, a ſpecies of Milkwort, See the 
article MiLkworrT. 
SNAP-DRAGON. See the article Carr's-Snovur. 
SNAP-TREE, a ſpecies of Juſticia, See the article 
JusT1cia. 


| SNEEZWORT,, a ſpecies of Achilſæa. Sce the ar- 
ticle ACHILLZA. 


Auſtrian SNEEZWORT. See the article Eternal 
FLOWER. 3h | 

SNOW-DROP, Galanthus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the hexandria monogynia. There is 
only one ſpecies, of which there is a variety with dou- 
dle flowers. t 

This plant is a native of the Alps. The root is a 
ſmall bulb, compoſed of many coats or ſkins, the outer 
one of which is blackiſh, the others white, and from 
the baſe run many long white fibres. The leaves and 
ſtalks riſe together, ſurrounded half their length by a 
white filmy ſcabbard. The leaves are long, narrow, 
and thick; and their colour is a deep green with a blue- 
iſh tinge. Two of theſe naturally riſe more upright 
than the reſt, to defend and ſhield the lower part of the 
ſtalk : the others ſpread farther and droop. The ſtalk 
is angulated of a paler green, naked, and four or five 
inches high, Its top droops with the weight of a ſingle 
flower, which burſts from an oblong flatted ſcabbard. 

Culture of the SNow-DRop. 

It is propagated by parting the roots, and for thoſe 
which are intended to flower earlieſt, let a warm ſhel- 
tered place be choſen, and a bed made up with the fol- 
lowing compoſt : 

A load of meadow-earth, half a load of pond-mud, 
and a quarter of a load of coarſe ſand, with the ſame 
quantity of rotted cow-dung, Let theſe be well mixed, 
and the border made up in the middle of Auguſt, To- 
ward the end of the preceding May, let the roots be 
taken up, and planted in this border in bunches at eight 
inches diſtance, and buried two inches and a half in the 
mould, rake the ſurface over them; and thus let them 
remain till the end of October ; then ſcatter over the 
bed a little marle and pigeon's dung mixed together. 
The rains that follow will waſh this in, and it will in- 


vigorate the roots juſt when they are required to ſhoot. 


for flowering. 


The double fort requires no other culture; and the 
roots ſhould not be parted oftener than every third 

ear. 

Great SNOW- DROP, Leucojum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the hexandria monogynia, and 
of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Great Snow - 
drop with a ſheath incloſing one flower, and a key- 
ſhaped ſtyle. 2, Great Snow-drop with many flowers in 
a ſheath, and a thread-like ſtyle. : 

Theſe plants are natives of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. The root of the firſt ſpecies is a large bulb, 
which ſends out many fibres from the baſe. The leaves 
riſe ſix or eight from each root, enveloped with a whitiſh 
film at their bottoms, they are long, moderately broad, 
obtuſe at the end, and of a very fine green, The ſtalks 
riſe to about ten inches in height; they are of a paler 
green than the leaves, and ſomewhat edged; two or 
three riſe from each good root, and each is terminated 
by a ſingle flower, This is at firſt wrapped in a ſcab- 
bard, which ſerves it as a kind of cup; and is thin and 
whitiſh in the middle, and thicker and green at the 
edges. When this burſts appears the flower, large, and 


drooping, from the ſlenderneſs of its footitalk, The 


colour is ſnow-white, except at the tips of the petals, 
where there is on each a ſpot of very beautiful green. 
The root of the ſecond ſpecies is large, round, and 
covered with a whitiſh membrane. The 33 are long, 
and of conſiderable breadth, ſharp- pointed, and of a 
fine deep green with a tinge of blueiſn. The ſtalk is 
thick, naked, hollow, of the ſame colour with the 
leaves but paler, and at its top appears the ſcabbard con- 
taining the flowers. This burſting on the inner ſide 


they throw themſelves out three or four from each head. 


They have long and very ſlender footſtalks, and their 
weight being too much for theſe tender ſupports to carry 


erect, 


* 
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erect, hangs them drooping. They are formed like lit- 
tle bells, and in colour are of a perfect ſnow- white. 
Culture of the Great SNow-DRoP. 

Theſe plants are propagated either by ſeeds or by off- 
ſets from the roots. If by ſeeds, thoſe of the beſt flowers 
ſhould be ſaved with care, and the latter end of Auguſt 
let them be ſown in a border facing the eaſt, where the 
mould has been dug out, and its place ſupplied with good 
black earth from under the turf in a fertile meadow ; they 
ſhould be ſcattered at two inches diſtance, and covered 
half a quarter of an inch with the ſame mould; all the 
care they will then require is to be watered in dry wea- 
ther, and to be kept clean from weeds, : 

When theſe ſeedlings have once flowered, they ſhould 
be treated with care according to their value. The beſt 
kinds are to be planted two inches and a half deep, and 
at ten inches diſtance; and all the care that is afterwards 
required for them is to keep the ground clear from weeds; 
and annually to take up the roots when the. leaves are 
decayed, which will be in the beginning of June; and 
keep them in paper bags in an airy place till September; 
then planting them again in a border in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, but with freſh mould. After this ſome roots — 
be left in the ground for off-ſets, and each year the fine 
flowers ſhould be marked for ſeed. 

The off-ſets ſhould be planted the beginning of Sep- 
tember in a border of the ſame mould, two inches and 
a half deep; and at ten inches diſtance, and when the 

lants come up, they require the ſame care as the ſeed- 
ings. | 
NOW-DROP, or FRINGE- TREE, Chtionanthas, 
a genus of plants, of which there 1s only one ſpecies, 

This ſhrub is a native of South Carolina, where it 
riſes to the height of ten feet, 
ſize of the laurel, but of a thinner ſubſtance. The 
flowers grow in long bunches, and are of a pure ſnow- 
white; the petals are cut into narrow ſegments, which 
at ſome diſtance give the flowers the appearance of a deli- 
cate white fringe : they are ſucceeded by a black berry. 

Culture of the SNOW-DROP I REE. 
This tree is propagated by ſeeds, which mult be pro- 
cured from America, and ſown in ſmall pots filled with 
freſh loamy earth, and placed under a common hot-bed 
frame, where they may remain till the beginning of May, 
when they muſt « removed to a ſituation expoſed to the 
morning ſun only, and the following autumn they muſt 
be again placed under the hot-bed frame. In March the 
pots muſt be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants much ſooner than they will 


' otherwiſe riſe, by which means they will get more 


ſtrength the firſt ſummer, and be better able to reſiſt the 
cold of the next winter. 


In ſpring juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, they | 


ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and carefully ſeparated 
ſo as not to break off their roots, and each planted in a 
ſmall pot, filled with light loamy ſoil, and plunged into 
a very moderate hot-bed till they have taken root, after 
which they ſhould be gradually. inured to the open air, 


and during the following ſummer the pots. muſt be 


plunged into the ground in a ſituation where they may 
enjoy the morning ſun, and may be ſhaded from it at 
noon. The autumn following they ſhould be again 
placed under a hot-bed frame, but the air muſt be ad- 
mitted to them at all times when the weather is mild. 
The April following the plants may be ſhaken out of 
the pots, with the ball of earth to their roots, and 
lanted where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould 
be in a ſoft, moiſt, loamy ſoil, and a ſheltered ſituation. 

SOLDANEL, Soldanella, a genus of plants, of which 
there is only one ſpecies. 

This plant grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountains in Germany. The root is nbrous. The 
leaves are of a dark green, and ſtand upon long foot- 
ſtalks. Between theſe the ſtalk of the flower riſes about 
four inches high, ſuſtaining at the top two ſmall flowers, 
whoſe brim is cut into many fine ſegments. Their 
colour is ſometimes blue, and ſometimes white. 

There is a variety of this, which differs from it in 
having of leaves leſs round. | 


The leaves are about the 


S: 0 F 


: Culture of the SOLDANEL. 444-90 

It is propagated by parting of the roots; the proper 
time for doing this is in September, when the mould 
be planted in a ſtrong cool loam, and a ſhady ſituation. 
When the plants come up they ſhould be kept clean 
from weeds, 


SOLOMONS SEAL. See the article LiLY of the 
VALLEy. | | 

SOPEBERRY-'TREE, Sapindus, a genus of plants, 
of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. Sopeberry-tree, 
with winged, running leaves. 2, Sopeberry- tree, with 
winged leaves. 

T heſe trees are natives of the Indies. The firſt 
ſpecies riſes to the height of thirty feet, The leaves are 
compoſed of ſeveral pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes. The 
mid-rib has a membranacevus border, running on each 
fide, from one pair of lobes to the other, which is 
broadeſt in the middle between the lobes. The flowers 
are ſmall and white: theſe are ſuccecded by oval berries, 


| which incloſes a very ſmooth roundiſh nut, of a ſhining 


black when ripe. 


The ſecond ſpeciesdoes not riſe ſohigh as the former, and 

difters from it in having no border or wing to the leaves, 
Culture of the SOPEBERRY-TREE. is 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which {hould be 
ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners-bark, In five or ſix weeks the plants will 
appear, when the glaſſes of the hot-bed muſt be raiſed 
every day in warm weather. In three or four weeks 
they will be fit to tranſplant, when their roots muſt be 
carefully parted, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
after which they ſhould have free air admitted to the 
every day, when the weather is warm, and be frequently 
watered, | 

When theſe plants are well rooted, they ſhould be 
inured to the open air by degrees, and the plants of the 
firſt ſort ſhould be placed upon ſhelves in a ttove, where 
the warmth is very moderate. | 

The plants of the ſecond ſpecies will live in the green- 
houſe in winter, and in ſummer may be expoſed to the 
open air. | KI 

SOPEWORT, Saponaria, a genus of plants, of 
which there are five ſpecies, 1, — with oval, 
ſpear- ſhaped leaves. 2. Sopewort, with oval, veined 
leaves. 3. Sopewort, with oblong, oval, acute- 
pointed leaves. 4. Sopewort, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, half embracing the ſtalks. 5. Sopewort, with 
very ſmall leaves. | 

Culture of the SOPEWORT., 

All theſe ſpecies are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown where the plants are to remain, and they 
will require no other care than to be kept clean from 
weeds, and thinned where they riſe too cloſe. If the 
ſceds are permitted to ſcatter in autumn, the plants will 
come - Avg Care, 

SOPHORA, a genus of plants, of which there are 
ny three ſpecies. 1. Sophora, with winged leaves, 
and oblong, hairy lobes. 2. Sophora, with winged 
leaves, and roundiſh lobes. . 3. Sophora, with trifoliate 
leaves, and round, ſmooth lobes. | 

'The firſt ſpecies is 'a native of the Levant. The 
ſecond of the Weſt-Indies; and the third of Virginia. 

Culture of the SOPHORA, 

The firſt ſpecies is very hardy, and propagates itſelf 
faſt enough by its creeping roots, without any culture. 
Great care ſhould be taken not to let it ſtand near any 
other plants, which it would ſoon deſtroy. The beſt 
ſituation for it, is ſome abje& part of the garden, 
where nothing elſe will grow, 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be procured from the Weſt-Indies, and ſown in pots, 
plunging them into a moderate hot-bed, where, it the 
ſeeds are good, the plants will appear in a month or ſix 
weeks. hen they are fit to remove, they ſhould each 
be tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, and ſet into a hot- 


bed of tanners-bark, where they muſt be ſhaded from the 


ſun till they have taken new root ; after which they 
| Eee e | mult 
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muſt be treated like other tender plants from the ſame 


2— which always require to be kept in the bark- 
ove. 
The third ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown the beginning of April on a warm 
border, in ſhallow drills; when the plants come up they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and in autumn, when 
the ſtalks decay; they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
planted in a warm border where are to remain. 
SORREL, Acetoſa, a genus of plants ranged by 


Linnzus among the hexandria trigynia, and of which | 


there are ſeveral ſpecies, moſt of them weeds growing 
naturally in this country, and never admitted into 
gardens: for thofe which are, the following culture is 


pr 5 
2 y: Culture of the SokREL. 


It is either propagated by ſowing the ſeeds early in the 
ſpring on a moiſt ſhady border, or by parting the roots 


in ſpring or autumn. f 

Mood SORREL, Oxalis, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the fyngene/ia polygamia neceſſaria, 
and-of which there are thirteen ſpecies, but five of theſe 
only are cultivated in gardens; viz: 1. Wood Sorrel, 
with a foot-ſtalk ſupporting one flower, trifoliate leaves, 
and a bulbous root, 2. Wood Sorrel, -with one flower 
on a foot-ſtalk, and ſtalks divided by pairs. 3. Wood 
Sorrel, with an umbelliferous ſtalk, and trifoliate leaves, 
divided into two parts. 4. Wood Sorrel, with a 
branching, diffuſed ſtalk, and umbellated foot-ſtalks. 
5. Wood Sorrel, with a branching, upright ſtalk, and 
umbellated foot-ſtalks. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies are natives of 
Africa, The fourth of Italy and Sicily ; and the fifth of 


Virginia, 
Culture of the Mood SORREL. 


The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies are propagated by 
off-ſets, which ſhould be planted in pots, and placed 


under a common frame in winter, where, in mild 
weather, they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible. 
The roots may be tranſplanted any time before the leaves 
decay till they come out again. 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on an open border. 


The plants require no care: for if they are permitted 


to ſcatter their ſeeds, they will come up in great 

abundance. | 
SORROWFUL-TREE, a ſpecies of Arabian Jaſ- 

mine. See the article Arabian Jasmine, 7 
SOUTHERNWOOD, Abrotanum, a genus of 


plants ranged by Linnæus among the /yngeneſia polygamia 


ſuperflua, and of which there are ſeveral ſorts to be found 
in our gardens. 

| Culture of the SoUTHERNwooD. 

It is propagated either by flips or cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted about the end of March, on a bed of 
light freſh earth. If the weather proves dry, let them 
be moderately watered, and ſhaded in the middle of the 
day till they have taken root, 

A few ſorts there are which muſt be kept in pots, and 
will require a green-houſe in the winter, but ſhould 
enjoy as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, and 
be now and then refreſhed with water. 

SOWBREAD, Cyclamen. See the article Cy- 
CLAMEN, 

SPADIX, properly fignifies the receptacle of a palm, 
but in a more general ſenſe, it ſignifies the common re- 
ceptacle of a flower. 

SPARAGUS, or Aſparagus. See the article AsPa- 
RAGUS. 

SPATHA, a fort of calyx or cup, which conſiſts of a 
ſimple membrane, proving from the ſtalk. This kind 
of cup is of various figures, often diphyllous, or divided 
into two parts, often ſimple, ſometimes more divided. 
It incloſes ſometimes a flower, ſometimes ſeveral flowers 
together, and theſe have no perianthium. The Spatha- 
— of a very different texture and conſiſtence in different 
plants. 


 SPEARMINT, a ſpecies of Mint, See the article | 
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King's-SPEAR, Aſphadelus. See ASPHODELUS. | 

SPEARWORT, a ſpecies of Ranunculus. See the 
article RANUNCULUS, | | X 

SPEED WELL, Veronica, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the diandria monogynia, and of which 
he diſtinguiſhes no leſs than twenty-ſeven different ſpe- 
cies; but as ſeveral of them grow. naturally in this 
country, and others are rarely admitted into gardens, it 
is needleſs. to deſcribe them; we ſhall therefore only 
make mention of ten: viz. 1, Speedwell, with ſpikes 
of flowers terminating the ftalks, and four or five leaves 
at each joint. 2. Speedwell, with ſpikes of flowers ter- 
minating the ſtalks, and three leaves equally ſawed, 
growing at each joint. 3. Speedwell, with ſpikes of 
flowers terminating the ſtalks, and three leaves unequally 
ſawed, growing at each joint. 4. Speedwell, wit 
| ſpikes of flowers terminating the ſtalk, and acutely- 
pointed, ſawed, ſpear-ſhaped, oppoſite leaves. 5. 
Speedwell, with ſpikes of flowers terminating the ſtalks, 
crenated, obtuſe, oppoſite leaves, and an erect, woolly 
ſtalk. 6. Speedwell, with a ſpike of flowers termi- 
nating the ſtalk, obtuſe, crenated, oppoſite leaves, and 
a ſingle aſcending ſtalk. { Speedwell, with a ſpike of 
flowers terminating the ſtalk, rough, obtuſe, ſawed, 
oppolite leaves, and an erect ſtalk, 8. Speedwell, with 
ſpikes of lowers growing upon-foot-ſtalks, and ſpringing 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, oppoſite leaves, and a traili 
ſtalk, being the common male Speedwell or Fluellin. 
9. Speedwell, with lateral bunches of flowers, oval, 
plain leaves, and a creeping ſtalk; commonly called 
Brooklime. 10. Speedwell, with lateral bunches of 
flowers, rough, heart-ſhaped, indented leaves, and a 
ſtrait ſtalk, or falſe germander. | 

All theſe are perennial plants; and the fixth, ſeventh, 


| eighth, and ninth ſpecies are natives of England, 


Culture of the SPEEDWELL. 

All the ſpecies are propagated by parting their roots at 
Michaelmas, and require no-other care but to be kept 
clean from weeds, and to be tranſplanted every ſecond 
or third year. | 

They may be alſo propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn 
in a ſhady border. | | 

SPERMACOCE, a genus of plants of which there 
are only two ſpecies. I. Smooth Spermacoce, with 
ſtamina included in the flower, 2. Spermacoce, wick 
ſtamina ſtanding out of the flower. 

Theſe plants grow naturally in moiſt places in Jamaica, 
yy the inhabitants call the ſecond ſpecies Button- 
weed. 1 
g Culture of the SPERMACOCE. b 
Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 


| ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed ; and when the plants 
| come up they muſt be tranſplanted on a ſecond hot-bed, 


where they muſt remain till they have attained ſome 
height, after which they muſt be removed each into a 
ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſtove, where they muſt 
be treated in the ſame way as other tender plants, 

SPIDERWORT, Anthericum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the hexandria monogynia, and 
of which there are nine ſpecies. 1, Spiderwort, with 
plane leaves, a branching ftalk, and flowers turning 
backward. 2. Spiderwort, with plane leaves, a branch- 
ing ſtalk, and plane petals. 3. Spiderwort, with plane 
leaves, and a ſingle ftalk. 4. Spiderwort, with fleſhy, 
taper leaves, and a ſhrubby Kalk. . Spiderwort, with 
fleſhy, plane, awl-ſhaped leaves. 6. Spiderwort, with 
awl-ſhaped, fleſhy, half taper leaves, growing cloſe. 7: * 
Spiderwort, with awl-ſhaped, fleſhy, taper leaves. 5 
Spiderwort, with ſword-ſhaped leaves, and downy 
ſtamina. 9g. Spiderwort, with ſword-ſhaped leaves, 2 
cup with three lobes, and ſmooth ſtamina. 

The three firſt ſpecies are natives of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. The fourth, fifth, and ſixth grow naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The ſeventh in Ethiopia. 
The eighth upon bogs in the north parts of Europe ; and 
the ninth grows upon the mountains of Switzerland, 
Lapland, and Siberia : but the two laſt are never pre- 
ſerved in gardens but for the ſake of variety. 


| Culture 


8 % I 
Culture of the SpinERWORT. | 

The firſt, ſecond and third ſpecies are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn on a bed of 
light ſandy earth, and in a warm ſituation. When the 
plants come up, let them be kept clear from weeds ; 
and in autumn, when the leaves decay, be tranſplanted 
into another ſuch bed, at the diſtance of one foot. In 
this bed let them remain for one year, and in the fol- 
lowing autumn they may be removed iato the borders of 
the flower-garden. 

In a ſevere winter, they will require to be covered 
with ſtraw, or ſuch light covering, to keep out the 
froſt ; but if ſome old tan can be procured, and ſpread 
over the ground, it is preferable to any thing elſe, 

The fourth fifth and ſixth ſpecies are propagated 
by off-ſets, which ſhould be planted in pots, filled with 
light ſandy earth, where they will ſoon take root, and 
muſt be treated like other ſucculent plants which come 
from the ſame country, In winter they muſt be placed 
in the green-houſe. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
mould be ſown on a warm border of light earth in April. 
The plants will only require to be kept clean from 
weeds, and thinned where they riſe too cloſe. 

Sauey SPIDERWORT,, a ſpecies of Lily Aſphodel. 

See the article LiLy Aſphodel. | 

SPIGNEL, Athamanta, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the pentandria digynia, and of which 
there are eight ſpecies. 1. Spignel with plane leaves 
doubly winged, an hemiſpheric uinbel, and hairy ſeeds. 
2. Spignel with pinnated, angular, cut leaves. 3. Spig- 
nel with divaricated leaves, called Oreoſelinum. 4. 
Spignel with the under leaves ſhining, the primordial 
umbels ſeſſile, and the ſeeds hairy. 5. Spignel with 
linear, plane, hairy leaves, the petals divided into two 
parts, and the ſeeds oblong, and hairy, 6. Spignel 
with the leaves divided into many narrow, roundiſh, 

inted ſegments. 7. Spignel with membranaceous 
ftriated ſeeds, and ſmooth leaves, more than decom- 
pounded, and cut into many ſegments, 8. Spignel 
* hair-like leaves, and ſmooth ſtriated ſeeds, called 

eum. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally upon dry ſton 
fields in Sweden and Germany. The ſecond and fourth 
ſpecies are natives of Siberia, the third grows naturally 
upon hilly places in England, France, and Germany. 
The fifth is a native of Switzerland, and the eighth of 
the hills of Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. The ſixth 

ows naturally in Crete, but the native place of the 

eventh is uncertain. | 

| | Culture of the SPIGNEL, 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and eighth 
ſpecies may be propagated, by ſowing their ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, or by parting of the roots in autumn. 
They require a ſhady fituation and a moiſt ſoil. 

The ſixth and ſeventh ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn upon an open 
bed of light dry ground, When the plants come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, and kept clean from weeds, 
which is all the culture they require. 

SPIKE, a part of a ſtalk, thick ſet with flowers, or 
fruit, in ſuch a manner as to form an acute cone, 

Ploughman's SPIKENARD, Baccharis, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnzus among the /yngene/ia poly8MMhia 
ſup „and of which there are ſix ſpecies. 1. Plough- 
man's Spikenard with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſawed and 
indented longitudinally. 2. Ploughman's Spikenard 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and a fhrubby 
ſtalk. 3. Ploughman's Spikenard with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and one or two ſawed denticles at the top. 4. 
Ploughman's Spikenard with ovated leaves, emarginated 
and crenated at the top, or groundſel-tree. 5. Plough- 
man's Spikenard with oval indented leaves. 6. Plough- 
man's Spikenard with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, and in- 
dented leaves, with a leafy corymbus. a 
Theſe are all ſhrubby plants. The firſt ſpecies is a 
native of Peru and Virginia; the ſecond and third of 


Africa z the fourth and fixth of Virginia; and the fifth 


81 F: I 
grows naturally in India, but is not to be found in our 
gardens, . + | | | 
Culture of the Ploughman's SPIKENARD. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies may be propa- 
gated either by cuttings or by ſeeds, but the beſt method 
is by cuttings, which ſhould be planted on a ſhady bor- 
der, during any of the ſummer months. If they are 
raiſed from ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in ſpring. 

If planted in a warm ſituation, theſe ſhrubs will live 
abroad in mild winters; but they are uſually kept in 
green-houſes, and placed abroad in the ſummer. 

The fourth and ſixth ſpecies are propagated by cut- 
tings, 'planted on a ſhady border in any of the ſummer 
months, and watered properly in dry weather till the 
have taken root; and in autumn they may be tranſ- 
planted to the places in which they are deſigned to re- 
main. 

SPINACH, or SPINAGE, Spinacia, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnzus among the dioecia pentandria; 
and of which there are two ſpecies. 1. Spinach with 
prickly ſeeds. 2. Spinach with ſmooth ſeeds. | 

There are two or three varieties of the firſt , 
now cultivated in the kitchen-gardens, which differ in 
the ſize and ſhape of their leaves. 

Culture of the SPINACH. 

The ſeeds of the firſt ſpecies, which is by much the 
hardieſt, and therefore fitteſt to be cultivated for winter 
uſe, ſhould be ſown in Auguſt upon an open ſpot of rich, 
light, and well looſened ground, if poſlible, juſt before 


a ſhower of rain: but if rain does not fall in two or three 


days after the ſowing, the ground muſt be watered. 
When the plants come up and have got good ſtrength, 
the ground ſhould be well hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and 
to thin the plants to the diſtance of three or four inches 
aſunder. This, like all other hoeings, ſhould always 
be performed in dry weather, the more effectually to kill 
the weeds : or, if it be rainy, they ſhould be carried off 
the ground as ſoon as they are cut up, to prevent their 
taking freſh root: for if many of them ſpring up, and 
the ſeaſon proves wet, they will ſtifle the plants of 
Spinach, and make them rot. A ſecond careful hoeing 
is therefore neceſſary in about a month or five weeks 
after the firſt; and with the help of this the ſpinach will 
begin to be fit for uſe by the end of October. The beſt 
way of gathering it is, to crop off only the largeſt outer 
leaves, and to leave the middle ones to grow bigger : far 
by this means a regular ſupply may be had during the 
whole winter, and even till the ſubſequent ſpring ſowing 
ſha)l have produced plants large enough for uſe, which 
generally is in April. The winter Spinach will alſo then 

be ready to run up, and ſhould therefore be entire! 
cleared off, unleſs a parcel be left for ſeed, if wanted, 
But if early cabbages, which will want earthing up, 
have been planted among this Spinach, as is the uſual 
practice of the gardeners about London, a ſeparate ſmall 
ſpot of ground ſhould be allotted purpoſely for ſowing 
ſome of this Spinach for ſeed, without any other plants 
among it, and to cut up all the remains of the other 
winter crop, as ſoon as the ſpring Spinach is fit for uſe. 
The oblong oval-leaved Spinach, commonly called 
Plaintain Spinach, which has thicker leaves and more 
ſucculent ſtalks than the former ſort, is ſown in the 
ſpring likewiſe upon an open ſpot of fine rich earth. 
The London gardeners, who always endeavour to have 
as many crops in a ſeaſon as they poſſibly can, generally 
mix radiſh ſeeds with thoſe of the Spinach which they 
ſow at this ſeaſon ; but the beſt way for thoſe who have 
ground enough, is to ſow the Spinach ſeeds alone. 
This crop muſt be hoed, cleared from weeds, and 
thinned in the manner before directed for the winter 
Spinach; and when the plants which were at firſt left 
three or four inches aſunder, have grown ſo as to meet, 
it will be right to cut them out here and there for uſe, 
and to thin them in this manner, as they are wanted for 
the table, till thoſe that are left ſtand eight or ten inches 
aſunder. The thinnings in the mean time will give the 
remaining plants room to ſpread : and, if after the laſt, 
the ground between them is well ſtirred to a gaod depth, 
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Spinach will frequently produce leaves as large as thoſe of 
the broad-leaved dock, and extremely fine. 

A ſucceſſion of Spinach may be had throughout the 
whole ſeaſon, by ſowing it every three weeks, from 
about the middle of January to near the end of May, 
only obſerving that the earlieſt ſowings miſt be upon the 
dricſt ſoil, and that the lateſt muſt be thinned moſt at 
their firſt hoeing, becauſe the remains of the former 
crops will furniſh a ſupply till theſe are full grown, and 
the plants will not be ſo apt to run up to ſeed when they 
ſtand at a diſtance from each other, as when they are 
cloſe together. 

In order to have good ſeeds of Spinach, each parti- 
cular ſort ſhould be ſown by itſelf, in an open ſpot of 
rich, well-dug ground, his ſowing ſhould be in 
February, as ſoon as the danger of froſt is over: and 
when the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
with a hoe till they are fix or eight inches aſunder every 
way. All weeds at the ſame time ſhould be carefully 
cut up, and carried away: and in about three weeks or 
a month after this, the * ſhould be hoed and thinned 
a ſecond time. Their diſtance from each other ſhould 
then be enlarged to at leaſt twelve or fourteen inches : 
for they will cover the ground very ſufficiently after they 
have ſhot out their ſide branches. Particular care is 
requiſite at this time to keep them very clear from 
weeds, becauſe they would make the plants of Spinach 
run up very weak, and thereby greatly injure them. 

When the plants run up to flower there will be found 
among them male and female, which may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, as the male plants will produce ſpikes of 
ſtamineous flowers ; theſe contain the farina which are 
to impregnate the female plants, ſo as to render the 
ſeeds prolific ; therefore they ſhould not all, as is the 
common method, be pulled up, but a few of them Jeft 
in every part of the ground. 

When the ſeeds begin to ripen they muſt be guarded 
from birds: and when they are thoroughly ripe, which 
is known by their changing their colour, and beginning 
to ſhed, the plants ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread upon 
cloths for a few days, to be compleatly dried by the heat 
of the ſun, turning them every other day: and when 
they are quite dry they ſhould be threſhed out, well 
cleaned, and laid up in a dry place, where mice cannot 
come at them. | 

SPINDLE. TREE, or PRICEWOOD, Euonymus, 
a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus among the pentan- 
dria monogynia, and of which he . only two 
ſpecies. 1. Spindle- tree, the greateſt part of whoſe 
flowers are divided into four points; or the common 
Spindle-tree. 2. Spindle-tree, with all the leaves cut 
into five points. 

Both theſe are ſhrubby one: The firſt grows 
naturally in the hedges in moſt countries in Europe, and 
particularly in England: of this ſort there are two 
varieties, the narrow»leaved, and the broad-leaved 
Spindle-tree. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of North-America. It 
is an evergreen ſhrub, which flowers in July, but never 
produces fruit in this country. 

Culture of the SPINDLE-TREE. | 

The firſt ſpecies may be propagated either by ſeeds or 
by layers: if by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe, and then the plants will come up 
the ſpring e but if the ſeeds are not ſown till 
ſpring, the plants will not appear till the next year; 
they require a ſhady border, and when the plants come 
up they muſt be kept clear from weeds till the following 
autumn: then, as ſoon as their leaves decay, they ſhould 
be taken up and tranſplanted into a nurſery, in rows two 
feet diſtant, and one foot aſunder in the rows: here 
they may ſtand two years, and then be removed to the 
places in which they are deſigned to remain, 

When theſe plants are propagated by layers, the 


young ſhoots ſhould be laid down in autumn, and if the 


ſoint which is laid deepeſt into the ground is lit, it will 
cauſe them to put out roots much fooner than th 


otherwiſe would do. In a year's time the layers will be 


8 4 
and kept perſectly clear from weeds; this fort of | ſufficiently rooted to bear tranſplanting, when they may 


be treated in the ſame way as the ſeedlings. 

The cuttings of theſe ſorts planted in a ſhady border 
will take root, but they ſhould be planted in autumn, 
as ſoon as their leaves begin to fall. They ought to be 
ſhoots of the ſame year, with a knot of the former year 
at bottom. 26th 
The plants of the ſecond ſpecies muſt be obtained 
from the place where it is native, . and on their arrival 
they ſhould be planted in pots, and plunged into the 
tan-bed, where they muſt be treated like other plants 
from hot countries, Wl I ry 

SPIR/EA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the icoſandria pentagynia, and of which there 
are eleven ſpecies, 1. Spirza, with ſpear-ſhaped, ob- 
tuſe, naked, ſawed leaves, and flowers in double 
branching ſpikes ; commonly called Spirza, Frutex, or 
_— Spirza. 2. Spirza, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
unequally ſawed, and woolly on their under fide, and 
flowers growing in doubly branching bunches; or the 
Meadow-ſweet of Virginia, 3. Spiræa, with intire 
leaves, and umbels of flowers ſitting cloſe to the 
branches ; or the Shrubby Hypericum. 4. Spirza, with 
oval, cut, ſawed, ſmooth leaves, with umbels of flowers 
growing upon foot-ſtalks. 5. Spirza, with oblong 
leaves, the points of which are ſawed, and flowers 

rowing in a corymbus on the ſides of the branches. 

. Spiræa, with lobated, ſawed leaves, and flowers 
growing in a corymbus, terminating the ſtalk; or the 
Opulifolia, commonly called Virginia Guelder Roſe, 
with a curran leaf. 7. Spiræa, with winged leaves, 
uniform, ſawed lobes, a ſhrubby ſtalk, and flowers 
growing in ꝓanicles. 8, Spiræa, with more than de- 
compounded leaves, paniculated ſpikes, male and 
female flowers; or the Aruncus, Barba Capræ, or 
Goat's Beard. 9g. Spirza, with winged leaves, uniform, 
ſawed lobes, an herbaceous ſtalk, and flowers growing 
upon ſlender foot-ſtalks at the top, being the common 
Dropwort. 10. Spirza, with winged leaves, the outer 
lobe of which is greater and is divided into lobes, and 
flowers growing in bunches on ſlender foot-ſtalks; being 
the Meadow-ſweet, or Queen of the Meadows. 11. 
Spirza, with trifoliate, ſawed, and almoſt equal leaves, 
and flowers growing in a kind of panicle. | 

Theſe are all ſhrubby plants. The firſt grows natu- 
rally in Siberia and Tartary. The ſecond in Philadelphia. 
The third ſpecies is a native of Canada. The fourth, 
fifth, and ſeventh of Siberia; and the ſixth, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh of North-America. * 

Culture of the SIR RA. 

The firſt, ſecond, ſixth, and ſeventh ſpecies, may be 
propagated by ſuckers from the ſtems of the old plants, or 
by 1 down the tender branches, which, when 
rooted, ſhould be tranſplanted out in rows, at the 
diſtance of three feet one from another, and the plants 
about a foot aſunder in the rows. In this nurſery let 
them remain two years, in which time the ground 
ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and that between the 
rows ſhould be dug up in the ſpring. If the plants put 
out ſuckers from the roots, they ſhould be taken off, and 
afterwards the plants ſhould be removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be 
either in ſmall wilderneſs quarters, or in clumps of 
flowering ſhrubs. 

The third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies may be propagated 
by laying down the under branches, which when they 
have taken root, may be cut off, and tranſplanted into a 
nurſery, where they may be managed in the manner 
directed for the preceding ſorts. 

'The eighth ſpecies may be propagated by parting of 
the roots in autumn: it thrives beſt in a moiſt ſoil and a 
ſhady ſituation ; but this, and the ninth and tenth 


ſpecies are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 


The eleventh ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in a ſhady drake ſoon after they are 
ripe. When the plants are come up let them be kept clear 
from weeds, and in the autumn after the leaves begin 
to decay, they muſt be either tranſplanted to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain, or planted in a 


nurſery 


S T A 


nurſery border, where they may ſtand a year or two. | 


They ſhould have a moiſt foil and a ſhady ſituation. 

SPURGE, a ſpecies of the Burning Thorny Plant. 
See the article Burning Thorny PLANT. 
 SPURGE LAUREL, Daphne, See the article 
Daynns. g | | 

SQASH, a ſpecies of the Gourd, See the article 
GovurD. 1 
. SQILL, Scilla, a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus 
among the hexandria monogynia, and of which there are 
eight ſpecies. 1. Squill, with a coated root. 2. Squill, 
with a ſcaly root. 3. Squill, with a ſolid root, and an 
hemiſpherical corymbus of flowers. 4. Squill, with a 
ſolid root, and a conical corymbus of flowers; common! 
called Hyacinth. of Peru. 5. Squill, with a folid root, 
and flowers growing alternately from the ſides of the 
ſtalk, almoſt nodding. 6. Squill, with a ſolid root, 
and erect flowers growing thinly. 7. Squill, with a 
ſolid root, ' ſlender, linear leaves, flowers growing in a 
corymbus, and naked foot-ſtalks riſing over each other 


to the length of the flowers. 8, Squill, with a thick, | 


roundiſh, ſpiked leaf. | 

Theſe are all perennial plants. The firſt ſpecies is a 
native of Spain, Sicily, and Syria, growing on the ſea- 
ſhores, and in ditches where the ſalt water flows in with 
the tide, and is never cultivated in gardens. | 
The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally in ſome parts of 
Spain, France, and the Pyrenees; the third, fourth, 
and eighth in Portugal; the fifth in Byzantium ; the 
ſixth in France and Germany ; and the ſeventh in ſeveral 
parts of England. 

* — Culture of the SqQUILL, | | 

- Theſe are all hardy plants, and may be propagated by 
ſeeds or off-ſets ; 'the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe, either in ſhallow boxes or pans, 
and treated in the fame manner as was directed for the 
hyacinths; but the moſt expeditious way of propagating 
them, and that moſt generally practiſed, is by off; ſets: 
the roots ſhould be tranſplanted after the leaves are 
—— and they may be in other reſpects treated like 
the ſe | 


edling plants. . 

b 8 TEHELINA, a genus of plants of which there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Stæhelina, with woolly leaves, 
2. Stzhelina, with almoſt three-cornered leaves. 
Both theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

* Culture of the Sr ELINA. 
Both ſpecies are propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted in any of the ſummer months, and covered cloſe 
with a bell or hand-glaſs, will ſoon take root, after | 
which they ſhould be taken up carefully, and planted in 
pots filled with light, freſh earth, but not over rich, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root, 
In autumn they muſt be removed into an airy glaſs- caſe, 
where they muſt remain all the winter. | 

STALK, that part of a plant which riſes immediately 

from the root, and which ſupports the flowers and the 
fruit. The term ſtalk is uſed on all occaſions; but in 
ſpeaking of graſſes and gramineous plants, the word 
culm is uſed in its place, to diſtinguiſh that peculiar kind 
of ſtalk, which is general to all theſe plants, and is not 
found in any other. | 

The terms uſed in deſcribing the ſtalk of a plant, 
are, - |: 
I Simple Sr Ax k, one which runs up undivided from the 
root to the top: this is called nated when it has no 
leaves; 1 when it has leaves on; ramoſe, when it 
ſends out branches; eredt, when it riſes up ſtrait; 
oblique, when ſlanting; voluble, when it twifts round 
other things; fexous, when it bends ; reclinate, when it 
ſtoops toward the ground; procumbent, when it lies on 
the ground; creeping and ſarmentous, when it emits roots 
as it runs along. 

2. If the Stalk be rounded in ſhape, it is called r-und; 


if it makes two angles, ancipital; if three, trigonal; if | 


four, ſquare; if more, polygonal ; if it be lightly ridged, 
and furrowed on the ſurface, it is ſaid to be friated; it 
more deeply ſo, caniculated, or channelled ; if full of pro- 


— 


as any ſpinach could do. 


& 


tuberances, ſcabrous; if lightly hairy, vilh/ſe; if more 
roughly fo, triſpid. 

Ls.” In the branched STALK, if the branches riſe erect, 
it is expreſſed by aſcendent ; if they ſpread, by diffuſe ; 
if they, are very large, it is called brachiated. 

4. If the ſtalk divaricate, or inſtead of ſending out 
branches, divides into them, it is called a compoſite falt; 
if theſe divarications proceed by pairs, or every branch 
is divided into two others, it is dich;tomous ; if it part 
into two ſeries of branches, it is expreſſed by the term 


| ward if it parts into a multitude of ramifications, 


ubdivided. All theſe terms are uſed in expreſſing the 
different ſtate of the culm, When a ſtalk has no articu- 
lations, it is called egual, when ſcaly, ſquaruſe. 

STAMINA, the male parts of a flower, or its male 
organs of generation, Linnzus defines the Stamina the 
entrail of the plant, deſigned for the preparation of the 
pollen. See PoLLEN. 

Each ftamen conſiſts of two parts. 1. The filament 
or thread, which ſerves to elevate the anthera or ſum- 
mit, and at the ſame time connects it with the flower. 
2. The anthera, or ſummit itſelf, which contains within 
it the pollen, and when come to maturity, diſcharges 
the ſame. ; | 

The ſtamina being the male part of the flower, the 
conſtruction and diftribution of the ſexual ſyſtem, is 
principally founded upon, and regulated by them. Such 
flowers as want the ſtamina, are called female flowers: 
ſuch as have the ſtamina, but want the piſtillum, or fe- 
male part, male flowers : ſuch as have them both, her- 
maphrodite flowers ; and ſuch as have neither, neuter 
flowers. 
Mr. Tournefort takes the uſe of the ſtamina to be, as 
it were, ſo many excretory canals for diſcharging the 
growing embryo of its redundant juices; and of theſe 
excrements of the fruit, he takes that farina, or duſt, 
found in the apices, to be formed. But other writers, 
as Geoffroy, and Linnzus in particular, aſſign the ſta- 
mina a nobler uſe: theſe authors, explaining the gene- 
ration of plants in a manner analogous to that of ani- 
mals, maintain the uſe- of the ſtamina to be that of ſe- 
creting, in their fine capillary canals, a juice, which be- 
ing collected, hardened, and formed into a farina, or 
duſt, in the tops of the apices, is thence, when the plant 
arrives at maturity, diſcharged by the burſting of the 
apices upon the top of the piſtil, whence is a paſſage for 
it to deſcend into the uterus, where being received, it 


impregnates and fecundifies the plant. See*BoTany, 


GENERATION of Plants, FARINA, and PiS II. 

On this principle it may be ſaid, that the ſame flower 
contains both fexes, which contributes each their part 
to the generation: that the ſtamina are the male part, 


and the farina, which is always found of an ol gluti- 


nous nature, the ſeminal liquor; and that the piſtil is the 
female part, which conducts the ſemen to the ova or 
embryos. ' | 

Among the writers of the preſent age, who oppoſe 
this doctrine, is Dr. Alſton, late profeffor of botany at 
Edinburgh, who, in an expreſs diſſertation on the ſexes of 
plants, publiſhed in the Phyfical Eſſays, undertakes to 
overthrow all the arguments in favour of the ſexes of 
plants, by repeated experiments. This author, conſi- 
dering that there are ſeveral ſpecies of vegetables which 
bear flowers on one plant, and ſeeds on another, as /þ:- 
nacia, mercurialis, cannabis, &c. in order to determine the 
controverſy, thought of training up one or more of theſe 
ſeed-bearing plants at a ſufficient diſtance from thoſe that 
carry flowers, and obſerving the conſequence. Accord- 
ingly in ſpring 1737, he tranſplanted three ſets of the 
common ſpinach, long before it could be known whether 
they were flowering or ſeed-bearing plants from a little 
bed, on which it was raiſed, into a place of the garden 
full eighty yards diſtant, and almoſt ſouth, there being 
two - hawthorn and three holly-hedges, all very thick 
and tall, between them and their ſeed-bed, and no other 
ſpinach in the garden, or near ; theſe we are told proved 
all fertile plants, and ripened plenty of ſeeds; and that 
theſe ſeeds, being ſown, grew, and proſpered, as well 
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The ſame author in ſpring 1741, made other ſeparate | 


experiments on the common hemp, and the French 
mercury; each of which plants, notwithſtanding they 
were planted in a very high incloſure, many hundred 
ards diſtant from any other of the ſame claſs of plants, 
be aſſures us, ripened fertile ſeeds, , _ . 

STAMINEOUS, a term uſed by botaniſts, for thoſe 
flowers of plants which have no petals, or flower-leaves, 
but conſill only of a number of ſtamina and piſtils, 
placed in a cup. This cup is ſometimes miſtaken for a 
flower, and its leaves thought to be true petals, but they 
remain when the ſtamina are fallen, and become the 
capſules, containing the ſeed ; which, according to 
Tournefort, is the true character of a cup, not of a flower. 

STANDARD, or VEXILLUM, the name of a pe- 
tal in papilionaceous flowers, placed above the carina, 
or keel, and covering the other petals, Sec the articles 
PAarIiLtoNACEous, KEEL, and ALE. 

STANDARD-TREES. See the article TR ERES. 

STAR of Bethlehem. See the article Star FLOWER. 

STARWORT. See the article AsTER. 

STELLATE PLANTS, thoſe whoſe leaves grow 
not leſs than ſix at a joint, and are arranged like the rays 
of a ſtar, 

STIGMA, the ſummit of the piſtil, which is co- 
vered with a moiſture for the breaking of the pollen, See 
the article P1sTIL. 

STOCK JULY-FLOWER, or GILLV- 
FLOWER, Cheinanthus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the tetradynamia filiguoſa, and of 
which there are ten ſpecies. 1. Stock with ſpear-ſhaped, 
indented leaves, an erect ſtalk, and four cornered pods, 
2. Stock with ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſmooth leaves, 
being the common yellow Leucojum, or Wall-flower, 

. Stock, with fpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and 
pods with awl-ſhaped points. 4. Stock with ſpear- 
ſhaped, intire, obtuſe, hoary leaves, compreſſed pods 


with truncated points, and a ſhrubby ſtalk, commonly 


called the Queen's Stock Gilly-flower. 5. Stock with 

ſpear-ſhaped, indented, obtuſe, hoary leaves, cylindric 
| pods with acute points, and an herbaceous ſtalk, com- 
monly called Ten-weeks Stock. 6. Stock with nar 
row, ſinuated leaves, ſeſſile lowers with waved petals, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 7. Stock with indented, obtuſe 
leaves, ſmooth cups, and knotty pointed pods. 8. Stock 
with lacerated, indented, pointed leaves, hairy cups, 
and knotty pointed pods. 9. Stock with the points of 
the pods - indented into three parts. 10. Stock with 
leaves which grow cloſe together in heads, turn back- 
ward, and are waved. _ : | 

Theſe plants are all natives of different parts of Eu- 
rope. The third, fifth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
ſpecies, are annuals. 
are biennials, and the reſt are perennial plants. One 
rule of culture ſerves for the production and prelervation 
of all the ſpecies, and their innumerable varieties, 

Culture of the STOCK-JULY-FLOWER. 

They are all to be propagated by ſeeds ; the beſt time 
for ſowing them is in the beginning ef April, upon a 
border of freſh light earth, where they may enjoy the 
morning ſun; for if they are expoſed to too much ſun, 
or ſown on too dry a foil, they are uſually deſtroyed 
while young by a ſort of fly; and the only way to guard 
againſt this is, to ſow a few radiſhes on the ſame ground, 
for the flies being very fond of their leaves, will leave 
thoſe of the ſtocks untouched ; but the radiſhes muſt not 
ſtand too thick, for it would weaken the plants. 


When the young plants have got about fix leaves, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted to borders of light earth, 
where they may alſo enjoy the morning ſun ; and here 
tuey ſhould ſtand at four inches diſtance, and be watered 
and ſhaded till they have taken root; and in the latter 
end of Auguſt following they may be tranſplanted to 
the places in the flower- garden where they are to remain, 
and they will flower the ſucceeding ſpring. This laſt 
tranſplanting ſhould, if poſſible, be done in a wet ſeaſon. 

As theſe are moſtly annual and biennial plants, they 
ſhould be ſown every year; and it is an excelent 
method to exchange ſeeds annually with a perſon who 
raiſes good flowers at a diſtance from you, 


The firſt, ſecond, and tenth, 


it. 


| 
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They may alſo be propagated by ſlips and cuttings: 
but they never are ſo ſtrong, or flower ſo well as when 
raiſed from ſeeds. N, bag 
STOEBE, a genus of plants of which there is only 
ons lpeched. 1 © 
This plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
riſes,with a ligneous ſtalk, three feet high. The leaves 
are ſhort, hooked, and of a greyiſh colour. The flowers 
grow at the ends of the branches, and are of a yellow colour. 
244. Culture of the SToEBEB, 
It is propagated by ranting or ſlips, which ſhould be 
platited in July upon a bed of ſoft loam, and covered 
cloſe down either with a bell or hand-glaſs, ſhading them 
every day from the ſun till they taken root: then th 
— be gradually inured to the open air, and afterwards 
taken up and planted in pots, placing them in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root; then they may be placed 
in a ſheltered ſituation with other tender exotic plants, 
and in autumn they muſt be removed into ſhelter, for 


| they are too tender to live through the winter in the 


open air. 
STOECHAS, a genus of plants of which there are 
three ſpecies. 1. Stoechas, with ſpear-ſhaped, linear 


leaves, and ſhort foot-ſtalks to the lowers. 2. Stoechas, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, linear leaves, and long foot-ſtalks to 
the flowers. 3. Stoechas, with winged, indented leaves. 

Theſe plants are all natives of Spain: and the firſt 
likewiſe of the ſouth of France, | 

Culture of the STOECH As, 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be ſown in March, on a bed of light dry 
ſoil, and when they come up they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from weeds until they are two inches high, at 
which time they ſhould be removed; and, for which 
there muſt be a ſpot of light dry ground prepared, and 
laid level, which muſt be trodden out. in beds, into 
which the plants ſhould be planted at about five:or fix 
inches diſtance each way, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them till they have taken root, after which they will 
require no further care but to keep them clear from 
weeds the A ſummer : but, if the winter ſhould - 
prove ſevere, it will be proper to cover them with mats, 
to guard them againſt the froſts, which otherwiſe would 
be apt to injure them while they are ſo young ; but ia 
March, or the beginning of April, the following ſpring, 
they muſt be removed into the places where they are to 
remain, obſerving, if poſſible, to tranſplant them in a 
warm moiſt ſeaſon, and not to let them remain lon 
above ground, for if their roots are dried they ſeldom 
grow well after. | Hu 6.51 

The third ſpecies is propagated by flips or cuttings, 
which if planted in April will take root very freely; and 
when rooted, muſt be planted in pots, that they may be 
ſheltered from ſevere froſt in winter, for they are too 
tender to live in the open air through the winter in 
England, eſpecially while they are young : but when 
they have obtained ſtrength, ſome of them may be 
turned out of the pots, — planted in a warm ſituation, 
upon a dry rubbiſhy foil, where they will be ſtinted from 
growing too vigorouſly, ſo will endure the cold much 

etter than if they were growing in better ground. 

STONE CROP. See the article Leſer HoustLtk. ' 

STONE CROP-TREE, a ſpecies of Gooſe- foot. 
See the article Goosk- Foor. 

STORAX-TREE, Styrax, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the dodecandria monogynia, and of 
which there is only one ſpecies. 

This plant is a native of Syria, Judza, and Italy. It 
riſes with a woody ftalk twelve or fourteen feet high. 
The leaves are oval, of a bright green on their upper 
ſide, and hoary on their under. The flowers, which 
are white, grow in bunches, and are ſucceeded by 


roundiſh berries. | 


Culture of the STORAX-TREE. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which, toward the latter 
end of ſummer, muſt be ſown in pots filled with freſh, 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
When the plants are come up they ſhould be radually 
inured to the open air, jnto which they ſhould be 


removed 


„„ | 
removed in June, placing, them in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and watered 
in dry weather. In autumn ſet them under a common 
hot-bed frame, where they may be ſecured from hard 
froſts in winter, and enjoy as much free air as poſſible in 
mild weather. | | 

In the ſpring, before the plants begin to ſhoot, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and their roots care- 
fully parted, tranſplanting each into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot filled with freſh, light earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed, where they muſt be watered and 
ſhaded till they have taken new root, after which nw 
ſhould be hardened by degrees to the open air, in whic 
they may be placed in Joe, and about the end of 
October they muſt be removed into ſhelter for the winter 
ſeaſon, 

After the plants have been in the pots four years, oy 
may be turned out of them, and planted in the full 
round againſt a wall with a ſouth aſpect, to which 
Heir branches ſhould be trained, as is 3 with 
fruit trees: but in very ſevere froſts it will be proper to 
cover the branches with mats, ſtraw, or other light 
covering. 75 

STOVE. See the article HoT-HovsE. | 
 _ STRAWBERRY, Fragaria, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the 4 T polyginia, and of which 
there are four ſpecies. 1. The Wood Strawberry. 2. 
The Scarlet Strawberry. 3. The Hautboy Strawberry. 
4. The Chili Strawberry. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of England. The ſecond 
of Virginia; and the third and fourth of America. 

Culture of the STRAWBERRY. 

All the ſpecies and varieties of Strawberries may be 
raiſed from ſeeds : but the common, and moſt expedi- 
tious way of propagating them is from their runners, 
which eaſily take root at their joints, and there form 
plants, which, in two or three months, are fit to be cut 
off and tranſplanted. Thoſe which root earlieſt in the 
ſpring, and neareſt to the mother plant, are the fitteſt 
or this purpoſe: and the beſt time for removing them is 
in October, that they may get new roots before the hard 
froſts ſet in. They ſhould never be taken from old 
neglected beds, where the plants have been ſuffered to 
run into a multitude of ſuckers, nor from any but the 
moſt fruitful plants, 

The ground in which they are planted muſt be well 
dug, and very carefully cleared of weeds; and when it 
is ſevelled, it ſhould be marked out into beds three feet 
and an half, or at moſt four feet wide, leaving a path- 
way of two feet, or two and an half broad between them, 
Theſe paths are neceſſary for the convenience of gather- 
ing the fruit, for weeding and dreſſing of the beds, and, 
which is of eſſential conſequence to plants that remain 
ſo long in the ground as theſe do, to be frequently dug 
up, in order to lay fine freſh earth to the roots of the 

lants. | 

i Of the wood-ſtrawberry, four rows may be planted, 
in a quincunx order, at about eight inches from each 
other in the rows, and a foot diſtance from row to row, 
in the beds that are four feet wide: but three rows in a 
bed three feet wide will do much better, becauſe they 
will be more benefited by the digging of the alleys. The 
ſcarlet ſtrawberry muſt be planted at a foot diſtance eve 
way, and the r at ſixteen inches. The Chili 
ſtrawberry, which is the largeſt of all, muſt be ſet about 
two feet diſtance from plant to plant: this laſt is found to 
ſucceed beſt under the ſhade of the trees, in a ve 
ſtrong brick earth, approaching nearly to clay: but it 
ſeldoms perfects its fruit here, ſo as to anſwer the trou- 
ble of cultivation. 
If the winter prove ſevere, ſome old tanner's bark, or 
if that cannot be eaſily procured, ſaw-duſt, ſea-coal 
aſhes, or decayed leaves of trees, ſhould be ſpread over 
the ſurface of the bed, between the plants, to keep out 
the froſt, This care is abſolutely neceſſary to the Chili 
ſtrawberry, which is frequently killed in hard winters. 

In the ſpring, after the danger of hard froſt is over, 
the ground between the plants in the beds ſhould be 


| 


| 
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mas the beds ſhould be forked again, 
| be repeated careful] 


| S$ + T:-K | 
and break the clods: and if the tan, or other covering, 
which was laid on in the autumn, is then mixed with 
and buried in the earth, it will be of ſervice to the plants, 


eſpecially in ſtrong land. A covering of moſs ſpread over 
the beds about the latter end of March, or the beginning 


© 


of April, will not only keep, 
venting the drying winds of the ſpring from penetrating 
it, and thereby contribute greatly to ſecure a good-crop 
of fruit; but it will alſo preſerve the fruit clean from that 
rit which is often thrown up by heavy rains after it is 
full grown, to the great detriment of its flavour, becauſe 
it muſt then be waſhed before it can be eaten. 
When the plants 4 * to flower, they muſt be watered 


very plentifully if the ſeaſon is dry, and great 
be taken to keep them clear hed Soak Foe; ne 


he ground moiſt, by pre- 
e 


0 * Michael- 
e weedings ſhould 
7 the alleys ſhould be du 5 ho 
weeds deſtroyed, all the ſtrings or runners muſt be taken 


from the roots, and the plants ſhould be thinned - 
ling up the weakeſt, wherever they ſtand too 2 
ther. The throwing of a little fine earth over them, at 
that time, will alſo greatly ſtrengthen their roots. 
As theſe beds ſeldom continue good above three years 
in the common way of managing them, and as the ; 
yield but little fruit the firſt year; it is neceſſary to r. 
plant ſome freſh ground every third year. When this is 
done, the old beds may be deſtroyed, and the ground 
converted to ſome other uſe, after the new ones have had 
one year's growth. But that ſtrawberry beds may be 
made to yield good crops even for ſome years longer than 
the abovementioned uſual term of their duration, is per- 
haps more than probable, if they are cultivated according 
to the principles of what is called the new huſbandry. 
The indefatigable M. de Chateauvieux, among his nu- 
merous and judicious trials of that huſbandry, upon dif- 
ferent plants, applied it to ſtrawberries, of which he 
| planted ſeveral beds of well and deeply looſened earth 
ſix feet wide, with ſingle rows. The vigour of the 
plants, the largeneſs of their leaves, and the very great 
number of their roots, though cultivated only by ſtirrin 
of the ground with the horſe-hoe, without the leaſt help 
of dung, manure of any kind, or watering even in the 
drieſt weather, gave him room to expect, before the firſt 
ſummer was over, that their fruit would be very large and 
plentiful the next year: nor was he diſappointed ; for 
in 1754, which was their ſecond year, his ſtrawberries 
were admirable, extremely large, — ſcented, and of 
a very high flavour. He continued the ſame method in 
1755 and 1756, and with the ſame ſucceſs as before. 
In ſhort, though the year 1755 was ſo extremely hot 
and dry, that no watering could well ſuffice to keep 
alive the plants that were managed in the common way; 
theſe remained conſtantly green, and in great vigour, 
and their fruit was, in every reſpect, finer than that on 


which the utmoſt care was beſtowed in his kitchen 
garden. 


An i 


obliged the world with the following method of culti- 
vating ſtrawberries. 

Lhave them, ſays he, of ſeveral kinds; and the 
fruit, in the ſeaſon, is in great perfection, being large 
and poſſeſſing a fine flavour. Theſe I procure with no 

reat trouble or difficulty in the cultivation. 

« I plant them in regular rows on beds three feet 
wide. The ſoil I chooſe for them is a good, natural 
freſh, rich loam : the leſs it requires of manure the bet- 
ter, the fruit being the ſweeter and finer. 

On each of theſe beds above-mentioned, I plant 
three rows of plants, in quincunx order, at fifteen inches 
diſtance every way; and I rather chooſe to plant them 
each on a little hillock, as it were, ſomething in imita- 
tion of hops. | 

«© Between the beds are intervals of the ſame width. 

My next care is, by frequent hoeing, to keep my 
plants as clear from weeds as poſſible, by which they are 
ſure to be ſupplied with plenty of nouriſhment ; a mat- 


| ter of great conſequence, particularly when the fruit is 


forked with a narrow three-pronged fork, to looſen it i 


ſet, as then they require moſt, and the weeds are alſo at 
that 


ngenious writer in the Muſeum Ruſticum has 


1 


that ſeafon moſt luxuriant : I therefore then ſtir the 
earth with the hoe often, which anſwers, as I ſaid be- 
fore, a double purpoſe. | 

« T obſerve to keep my plants as clear as poſſible from 
runners; by which means my fruit is larger, and ſooner 
ripe, than it would otherwiſe. be. : 

« When my ſtrawberry plants have borne fruit two 
ſucceſſive years on the beds, I get the alleys, or inter- 
vals, dug up and prepared, iro which I tranſplant them 
in the ſame manner they we e plantcd in the firſt-men- 
tioned beds, which then become in their turn the inter- 
vals, 

<« Here they remain two years more, when I again re- 
move them into freſh land prepared for the purpoſe, in 
this manner never letting chem bear fruit more than two 
years in one ſpot. | 

« T cannot eaſily deſcribe to you the great benefit this 
method of management is of to the plants, which are 
thereby greatly invigorated, and the fruit provigiouſly 
improved, both in point of ſize and flavour, inſomuc 
that they appear to be quite of a different nature from 
thoſe of my neighbours, who firſt furniſhed me with the 

lants.” | 

STRAWBERRY BLITE. See the article Bits. 
k STRAWBERRY SPINACH, a ſpecies of Blite. See 

LITE. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE, Arbutus. See the article 
Ak Burvus. | 

STROBILUS, a ſort of pericarpium, formed of a 
number of vaginz, with contorted points applied cloſe 
to one another. | 8 

STYLE, is a part of the piſtil of plants, and is of | 
various figures, but always placed on the germen : it 
gives origin to the ſtigma, In ſome plants it is ex- 
tremely ſhort, and in others it ſeems entirely wanting. 
See the articles PisTIL, STIGMA, and GERMEN. 

SUCCORY, Chichorium, a genus of plants ranged 
By Linnæus among the /yngene/ia polygamia equalis, and 
of which there are three ſpecies. 1. Succory with a 
ſingle ſtalk, and indented, ſinuated leaves. 2. Succory 
with a fingle ſtalk, and entire crenated leaves, or com- 
mon endive. 3. Succory with a prickly ſtalk divided 
by pairs. ; 

” The firſt ſpecies grows naturally by the ſides of roads, 
and in ſhady lanes in this and moſt other countries of 
Europe, and is never admitted into gardens, | 

For an account of the ſecond ſpecies, ſee EN DIVE: 
to which article we alſo refer the reader, for the culture 
of the third ſort; as it is proper for it in every reſpect. 

SUCCULENT PLANTS, ſuch whoſe leaves are 
thick, and abound with juice. | 

SULPHUR-WORT'. See the article HoGs-FENNEL. 

Sweet SULTAN, a ſpecies of Centaury. 

Pais plant is a native of Tartary, and riſes with a 

round channelled ſtalk near three fcet high. The leaves 
are jagged, ſmooth, and of a pale green, The flowers 
gro from the ſides of the branches; they have a very 
{trong odour, and their colour is ſometimes white, 
ſometimes ficſh-colour, and at others pupple. 

There are two varicties of this plant, the firſt having 
fitulur flowers; and the ſecond with fringed flowers, 
commonly called Amberboi, or Embcrboi, 

Culture of this Sweet SULTAN. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants have ob- 
tained ſome ſtrength, they may be tranſplanted into the 
borders of the flowcr-garden, The feeds may alſo be 
ſown on a warm border in autumn, and the plants re- 
moved in the ſpring into the lower-garden, 

Yellow Sweet SULTAN, another ſpecies of Centaury. 

This plant has greatly the appearance of the former, 
Lut requires a' diflerent culture as being much moie 
tender, 


Culture 4 tre Yellow Sweet SULTAN, | 
"The ſeeds of this plant muſt be ſown in the ſpring 
upon a hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed, When 
the plants have obtained fome firength, they muſt be 
earclully taken up, and planted in ſeparate puts, filled 


with light carth, and piacee in the ade Ut] they hate 


either in the full 


S U M 


taken root, after which they may be removed into the 
pleaſure- garden. 

But the plants thus placed in the open air ſeldom ri- 
pen their ſeeds: ſo that the beſt method is to keep two 
or three plants in a moderate hot-bed, - under a deep 
frame, where they will flower much earlier than the 


others, and being protected from wet 
ripen their ſeeds every year. | 

SUMACH, Vitrus, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the pentamdria trigynia, and of which there 
are twelve ſpecies, but ſix of theſe only are cultivated in 
gardens, 1. Sumach with winged, obtuſely ſawed, 
oval leaves, hairy on their under fide. 2. Sumach with 
winged, intire leaves, and a jointed, membranageous 
foot-ſtalk, 3. Sumach with trifoliate leaves, angular 
rhomboidal lobes, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, and downy 
on their under fide, 4. ace with trifoliate leaves, and 
linear, ſpear-ſhaped, intire lobes, ſtanding upon foor- 
ſtalks, and downy on their under fide, 5. Sumach, 


and cold, will 


with trifoliate leaves, and ſmooth, wedge-ſhaped, ſeſſile 
lobes. 6. Sumach, with ſingle, obverſe, oval leaves. 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. The ſecond of North America. The third 
and fifth, of the Cape of Good Hope. The fourth 
grows naturally in Ethiopia: and the fixth ſpecies is a 

I 


native of Lombardy in Italy. | 
Culture of the SUMACH. | 

The two firſt ſpecies are 9 plants, and are eaſily 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
ground, or in pots. When ſown in 
pots, they ſhould be placed under a common frame in 
the winter, and in ſpring let them be plunged into a 
very moderate hot- bed. When the plants come up, they 
ſhould have a large ſhare of air, and be hardened by de- 
grees to bear the open air, into which they may be re- 
moved as ſoon as the weather is favourable, placing them 
ſo as to have the morning ſun, Let them be kept clean 
from weeds, and in dry weather ſupplied with water. In 
the autumn following the pots may be removed again 
under a common frame, obſerving never to-cover them 
but in froſt. The following ſpring, juſt before the 
plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
pots, carefully ſeparated, and then tranfplanted into x 
nurſery, three feet aſunder, and at one foot diſtance in the 
rows. In this nurſery they may ſtand two years to get 
ſtrength, after which they may be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. * 

The ſeeds which are ſown in the full ground may be 
covered the firſt winter with ſome old tanners-bark, 
which in the ſpring ſhould be drawn off, when the 
danger of hard froſt is over, When the plants come up 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and in the ſpring 
following be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted jnto 
a nurſery as before directed; but the eaſieſt method of 
propagating theſe plants is by ſuckers : they are alſo pto- 


pagated by layers and cuttings. 


he third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies are too tender to 
live through the winter in the open air of this country: 
for which reaſon they are planted in pots or tubs, and 
houſed in autumn, and in the winter they may be 
treated in the manner of other hardy green-houſe plants; 
they are propoggted by cuttings, 5 

The ſixth ſpecies is propagated by layers, which 
ſhould be laid down in autumn. In the autumn fol- 
lowing they may be taken from off the old plants, and 
tranſplanted into a nurſery, where, after they have con- 
tinued a year or two, they may be planted in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain, , 1 

Myrtle-leaved SUMACH, Coriania, à genus of plants 
of which there are only two ſpecies, 1. Male Myrtle— 
leaved Sumach, 2. Female Myrtle-leaved Sumach, 

Theſe plants are natives of France, "They ſeldom rife 
more than four feet high, but ſend forth a number of 
ſtems, ſo as to form a thicket, 

Culture ef the Myrtle-leaved SUMAGH, 

Both ſpecies are propagated by the fuckers, which 
muſt be taken off in autumn, and planted in a nurfery, - 
where they may fland one or two years, and then be 
removed to the places where they are to remain : which 

| ſhould 


S UN 
ſhould be in wilderneſs. quarters that have vacancies to 
fill up, for they are plants improper for a ſmall garden. 

SUMMITS, Ariczs, or AXNTHERZEZ. See the ar- 
ticle Ax T HER. 

SUN- FLOWER, Helianthus, a us of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the Hyngeneſia polygamia fr uſ- 
tranæa, and of which there are ten ſpecies. 1. Sun- 
flower, with all the leaves Heart-ſhaped, veins 
uniting behind at the baſe, but towards the border 
naked; commonly called Annual Sun-flower. 2. Sun- 
flower, with the under leaves heart-ſhaped, veins 
uniting behind at their baſe, and the upper leaves oval ; 
commonly called Perennial Sun- flower. 3. Sun-flower, 
with cval, heart-ſhaped leaves, with the nerves uniting 
in the leaf; commonly called Jerufalem, Artichoke. 4. 
un- flower, with a k ſmooth on the under-ſide, 
heart-ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ten petals in the rays. 

. Sun-flower, with a ſpindle-ſhaped root. 6. Sun- 
— with rough, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a ſlender 
ſtalk, ſmooth towards the bottom. 7. Sun-flower, with 
ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. 8. Sun-flower, 
with narrow leaves. 9. Sun-flower, with oblong, 
polite, oval, ſeffile leaves, three veins, and a dichoto- 
mous panicle. 10. Sun-flower, with oval, rough, cre- 
nated leaves, with three nerves, the ſcales of the cup 
erect, and as long as the diſk of the flower. 

All theſe ſpecies are natives of different parts of 
America. The ſecond fort by — proper for Jag. 
borders in t gardens : it begins flowering in July, 
and — 2 1 

For an account of the third ſpecies, fee the article 
Feruſalem ARTICHOKE. 

Culture of the SUN-FLOwER. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in March upon a bed of common earth. When 
the plants come up they muſt be thinned where they 
grow too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds ; and when 
they are about fix inches high, they ſhould be taken up 
with balls of earth to their roots, and planted into the 
large borders of the pleaſure- garden, where they muft 
be watered till they have taken new root, after which 
they will require no other care but to be kept clean 


from weeds. | 

In July the great flowers upon the tops of the ftems 
will appear, amongſt which the beſt and mott double 
flowers ſhould be preſerved for feeds. 

All the other ſpecies are propagated by parting their 
roots, which ſpread and increaſe 2 Ibe beft 
time for doing this is about the middle of October, ſoon 
after the flowers are paſt, or very early in the ſpring : 
and the plants will only require the common care of 
being watered and kept clear from weeds. 

SUN-FLOWER, or Dwarf CISTUS, Hel:anthe- 
mum, according to Linnzus a fpecies of the Ciſtus or 
Rock Roſe : but by other botanifts confidered as a diſtinct 

enus, of which they enumerate too many ſpecies to be 
deſcribed here, eſpecially as they all require the ſame 
culture. 
Culture of the SUN-FLOWER or Dwarf Cisrus. 

All the perennial forts of this plant may be propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in the places where the | 
plants are to remain: they will require no other culture 
but to keep them clear trom weeds, and to thin them 
where they grow too cloſe, always obſerving to leave 
thoſe plants at the greateſt diftance from each other, 
whole ſtalks trail on the ground and grow the longeſt. 

Theſe plants will continue ſeveral in a poor d 
foil ; but in rich ground, or moiſt ſituations, they ſeldom 
laſt long. 

Ide annual forts are alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould de fown on a bed of common earth in April. 
\When the plants come up they will require no other 
care but to thin them where they grow too cloſe, and to 
keep them clean from weeds. ES 

| Baſtard SUN-FLOWER, Helinia, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnzus among the /yngene/ta polygamia ſuper- 
ua, and of which he reckons only one ſpecies. 

This plant is a native of North America, where it 


| 


| 


q 
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s 
4 


remain. 
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ſmooth, with intire edges. The flowers are yellow, and 

reſemble in ſhape the Sun-flower, but are much ſmaller, 
Culture of the Baftard SUx-FLowPR. 

It may be propagated either by ſeeds or by parting of 
the roots, which laſt method is uſually practiſed in this 
country, becauſe the plant ſeldom perfe&ts feed here. 
The roots ſhould be tranſplanted and parted in October, 
when their flowers are paſt, or in the beginhing of 
March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot. They ſhould 
be carefully watered if the ſeaſon requires it, and ſhould 
not be removed oftener than every other year, if they 
are expected to flower ſtrong. | 

If it is propaganes by ſeeds they ſhould be ſown in 
March upon a of light earth, where they often 
remain a twelvemonth before the plants appear. When 
they come up, if the ſeafon proves dry, they ſhould be 
often watered, and thinned where th grow too cloſe. 
In May they muſt be tranſplanted into another bed, 

allowing a foot diftance between them : here they muſt 
be ſhaded till they have taken root, and watered in dry 
weather. In autumn they may be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain. | | 

Dwarf SUN-FLOWER, Rudbectia, 4 genus of 
plants ranged by Linnæus among the fyngenefia polygamia 
fruftranza, and of which there are five ſpecies. 1. 
Dwarf Sun-flower, with compoſite, jagged leaves. 2: 
Dwarf Sun-flower, with under leaves, having three 
lobes, and the upper ones entire. 3. Dwarf Sun-flower, 
with oval, ſpattle-ſhaped, undivided leaves, and the 
petals of the rays indented. 4. Dwarf Sun-flower, with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, undivided leaves, placed alternate, 


| 


| and the petals of the ray bifid. 5. Dwarf Sun-flower, 


with oppofite, fpear-fhaped, oval, fawed leaves, and the 
of the ray bifd. 


The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant are natives of North- 


America. 
Culture of the Dwarf Sux-FLowER. 

The firſt ſpecies is either by ſowing the 
ſeeds, or parting the roots: but the fineſt plants are ob- 
tained from feeds, which ſhould be fown early in the 
ſpring upon a bed of light earth; the plants ſhould be 
removed in autumn into the places where they are in- 

| tended to flower, allowing a large ſpace, clear, between 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by off-ſets, which 
ſhould be parted in the ſpring, and planted in a dry foil 

and a warm fituation. | 

The third fpecies is propagated by off ſets or flips 
planted in the ſpring, in a dry foil and a warm fituation : 
but the bett plants are raiſed from ſeed, which is ſeldom 


— 


produced in great perfection in this country, it ſhould 


therefore be procured from America. This fort has a 
root which will continue four or five years, but when 


care is not taken to ſhelter it in the winter, the plants 


are often deſtroyed ym. or too much wet. 

The fourth and ſpecies may alſo he propagated 
by flips or heads, but the beſt way is to raiſe the plants 
from feeds. 

Dwarf SUN-FLOWER, Tetragonatheca, a genus of 
plants of which there is only one ſpecies. | 

This plant is a native of Carolina. It ſeldom grows 
above two feet high. The leaves are large, oblong, and 
rough. The flowers are yellow, and reiemble the Sun- 


flower in ſhape. 5 . 
Culture 's Dwarf SUN-FLOWER. 

It is TI by feeds, which ſhould be procured 
from Carolina, and fown in the ſpring in the full 
ground, where fometimes they will remain a year before 
the plants come up, all which time the ground muſt be 
kept weeded ; and when the plants appear, they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, 
they will require frequent waterings. In autumn they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where they are to 

The roots of this plant are perennial, and will abide 
through the winter in the full ground, if they are 
planted in a warm fituation : but in very ſevere weather 
they ſhould be covered a rotten tan, or peaſe- 
e froſt. 


rues to the height of fix or ſeven feet. The leaves are j to keep out th 
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SURIANA, a genus of plants of which there is | 
only one ſpecies. _ | 
This plant is a native of the Weſt-Indies, where it 
riſes with a thick ſhrubby ſtalk nine feet high. The. 


leaves are rounded at the point, and of a dingy green 
colour. Between the leaves are placed the foot-italks of 


the flowers, which are about an inch long, and each | 


ſuſtains two, three, and ſometimes four yellow flowers. 
ng Culture of the SURLANA. | 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed early in the 1 and when the plants come 
up they muſt be carefully weeded, and frequently re- 
freſhed with water. In warm weather the glaſſes of the 
hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every day, to admit freſh air to 
the plants, When they are fit to remove they ſhould 
be taken up carefully, and each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, 
where they muſt be ſhaded till they have taken new root: 
after which they muſt have freſh air admitted. to them 
every day in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon. 
In autumn the plants muſt be removed from this hot- 


bed into the ſtove, and placed in the bark-bed, where 


they muſt remain all the winter, frequently refreſhing 
them with water, in very ſmall quantities. In ſummer. 
they muſt enjoy a large ſhare of air, by opening the 
glaſſes of the ſtove, and if the leaves have contracted any 
fich, it muſt be carefully waſhed off with a ſponge. 

SWALLOW- WORT, Aſclepias, See the article 
AscLEPIAS. | 

SWEET WILLIAM, a ſpecies of Carnation. 

Of the Sweet Williams there is a great variety, and 
very elegant diverſities of colouring ; the principal dif- 
Ry however is between the ſingle and the double 

inds. - 
Culture of the SWEET WILLIAM. 

The fingle kinds are to be propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds in March, on a bed of light earth; in May they 
muſt be planted out, at fix inches diſtance, in beds of 
the ſame earth, where they ſhould remain till Michael- 
mas, and then be tranſplanted to the places where they 


are deſigned to ftand. They will flower in May, and 


erfect their ſeeds in Auguſt, when that of the beſt 
3 ſhould be ſaved. 

The double kinds are propagated by layers, in the 
ſame manner as carnations; they love a middling ſoil, 
neither too light nor too ſtiff: they continue flowering 
a long time, and are very beautiful; eſpecially a variety 
called the Mule, which produces yearly two full blooms 
of flowers, the one in May, the other in July. 

SYCAMORE TREE, a ſpecies of the r 
Sce the article MAPLE-TRERE. 

SYCAMORE, a ſpecies of fig-tree. See Fi- 
TREE. 

SYRINGA, Lilac, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the diandria monogynia, and of which there 
are only two ſpecies. 1. Syringa with oval, heart- 
ſhaped LES 2. Syringa with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
commonly called Perſian Jaſmine. k 

Both theſe plants are natives of Perſia, There are 
three varieties of the firſt ſort, which differ in the colour 
of their flowers, and alſo in that of their ſhoots and 
leaves; one of theſe has white flowers, one blue, and 
the third purple. Theſe ſhrubs all grow to the height 
of cighteen, and often twenty feet. . 

Culture of the SYRINGA. 

Theſe plants are generally propagated by ſuckers, 
which ſhould be carefully taken from the roots of the 
old plants in autumn, and planted in rows, three feet 
aſunder, and one foot diſtance in the rows here they may 
ſtand a year or two to yet ſtrength, and then they ſhould 
be removed to the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main; which ſhould be upon a light rich ſoil. But as 
theſe plants put out ſuch plenty of ſuckers from the 
roots as will ſtarve them, if they are not annually taken 
off, the beſt way of propagating the plants is by ſeeds, * 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; the 


. plants will come up the following ſpring, and generally 


flower the third year. The autumn is the beſt time for 
tranſplanting theſe ſhrubs, 


| 


T .& 3 
SYRINGA, MOCK-ORANGE, or PIPE-TREE, 
Philadelphus, a 2 of plants ranged by Linnæus 
1 


among the icoſandria monogynia, and of which there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Syringa with leaves ſomewhat in- 
dented, 2. Syringa with entire leaves, | 79 

The firſt ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, but the place 
where it grows naturally is uncertain. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies is a native of Carolina, but is ſeldom met with in 
the Engliſh gardens. | 

Culture of the SYRINGA or Mock-ORANx . 

The firſt ſort is propagated by ſuckers, which ſhould 
be taken from the old plants in autumn, and planted in a 
nurſery, where they may remain a year or two till th 
have obtained ſtrength, after which they may be tranſ- 
planted to the places on which they are deſigned to ſtand; 
they are hardy; and will grow in almoſt any foil or ſitua- 
tion. | 


. 


F a genus of plants of 
which there are only two ſpecies, 1. Tabernæ- 
montana with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 2. Tabernæmon- 
tana with oblong, oval, acute-pointed leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of ſeveral iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies. It riſes about ſixteen feet high, and the 
bark, which is ſmooth, abounds with a milky juice. 
The leaves are thick, having many veins from the mid- 
rib to the border, and are full of the ſame milky juice, 
The flowers grow in bunches from the wings of the 
ſtalk, they are ſmall, of a bright yellow — and 
have an agreeable odour. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of La Vera Cruz. It 
is about twelve feet in height. The leaves are oblong, 
oval, and of a lucid green, and a thick conſiſtence. The 
flowers grow, in large round bunches, at the ends of the 
branches; they are white, extremely ſmall, but have a 
moſt agreeable ſcent. 

Culture of the T ABERNZXMONTANA. | 

Theſe plants may be propagated either by ſeeds or 
cuttings. If by — they ſhould be procured from the 
places where they grow naturally, and ſown early in the 
ſpring on a hot-bed : and when the plants come up, they 
muſt be carefully tranſplanted into ſmall pots, filied with 
rich, light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed-of tanners- 
bark, where they muſt be Thaded in the heat of the day 
till they have taken new root: after which they iuould 
always have free air admitted to them in proportion to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon ; but, if the nights prove cold, 
the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be covered every evening 
with mats, ſoon after the ſun goes off from the bed. 
The plants muſt be often refreſhed with a little water, 
for if it is given in too great quantities it will cauſe them 
to rot. During the ſummer ſeaſon the plants may remain 
in this hot-bed, obſerving at times to ſtir up the tan, and 
to add a little new, that the heat of the bed may not 
decreaſe ; but at Michaelmas they muſt be plunged into 
the bark-bed in the ſtove, where they muſt always 
remain, keeping them in a moderate degree of warmth, 
and allowing them very little water; and in warm 
weather free air muſt be admitted to them, by opening 
the glaſſes of the ſtove. | 

If they are propagated by cuttings, they ſhould be cut 
off from the old . during the ſummer ſeaſon, and 
laid to dry ſix or ſeveh days in the ſtove; after which 
they ſhould be planted in pots filled with light, freſh 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners-bark, where. 
they muſt be covered cloſe with a hand-glaſs, and ſhaded 


— 


from the ſun in the middle of the day, allowing them at 
times 


% 
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, 
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T AN 
times a little water. When they have taken root they 
may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the ſcedling plants, | 
 TAMARIND-TREE, Tamarindus, a genus of plants 
of which there is only one ſpecies, _ 

This tree is a native of the Indies. It riſes with a 
large ſtem a conſiderable height, and divides into a 
number of branches toward the top. The leaves are 
compoſed of ſixteen or eighteen pair of lobes, a little 
hairy, and of a bright green. The flowers grow from 
the ſides of the branches, and are ſucceeded by thick, 
compreſſed pods, from two to five inches long, full of 
an acid pulp. 

Culture of the 'T AMARIND-TREE. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
| hot-bed in the ſpring. When the plants come up they 
muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners-bark, where- they muſt be'watered and ſhaded 
till they have taken freſh root : after which they ſhould 
have air admitted to them according to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon, and the bed in which they are placed. 

When their roots have filled the pots, they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger, and again plunged into the hot-bed : 
and when they have taken new root they may be treated 
in the ſame manner as the coffee-tree. 

TAMARISK, Tamarix, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the pertandria trigynia, and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Tamariſk, with flowers 
furniſhed with five ſtamina, 2. Tamariſk, with flowers 
furniſhed with ten ſtamina. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Spain, France, and 
Italy, and grows to be a tree of a middling ſize. The 
ſecond ſpecies is a ſhrub which grows naturally in 


Germany. 
Culture of the T AMAEISK. 

Theſe plants are propagated by laying down their 
tender branches in autumn; or by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in an eaſt border: either way, they 
muſt be ſupplied with water in dry weather, and in the 
following autumn removed into a nurſery to be trained 
up two or three years, or elſe into the places where they 
are deſigned to remain, taking care to mulch their roots, 
and water them as the ſeaſon may require, till they have 
taken root; after which they will require no other culture 
but to prune off the ſtraggling ſhoots, and keep the 
ground clean about them. 

TAN, or Tanners-BARK, the bark of the oak 
chopped and ground in a mill, into a coarſe powder, to 
be uſed in tanning or dreſſing of ſkins, after which it is 
of great uſe in gardening. | 

ts fermentation is very laſting and very equal: hence 
it is the moſt valuable of all things for the making of hot- 
beds. It was introduced into England by the Dutch, in 
the reign of king William, for the railing of orange- 
trees: but after this period it became diſuſed, and it is 
of a much later date that it has been brought into uſe 
again for the raiſing pine-apples, fince which time it is 
become generally uſed, wherever it is to be had, for all 
the purpoſes of the hot-bed, in raifing tender plants. 

There are ſeveral ſizes of Tan, and they heat in a dif- 
ferent manner in proportion to their ſize, the ſmalleſt 
heating much quicker, and cooling again in a ſhorter 
time : and the largeſt 8 its heat more gradually, 
but keeping it much longer. The gardener ſhould there- 
fore uſe one or other of theſe, or a mixture of both, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral occaſions he wants them for. 

Tan ſhould always be taken within a fortnight after 
it comes out of the pit, and laid up in a round heap for 
a week, to drain out the moiſture : after which it ſhould 
be formed into a bed; for the method of doing which, 
ſee the article HoT-BEDs. 

 TANSEY or TANZY, Tanacetum, a genus of plants 


* 


ranged by Linnzus among the /yngene/ia polygamia ſuper- | 


flua, and of which there are eight ſpecies. 1. Tanſey, 
with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are linear, poning at 
a diſtance from each other, and are entire. 2. Tanſey, 
with many pointed, winged leaves, and linear, divided, 
and acute ſegments. 


3. Tanſey, with wing-pointed . 


TE T 
leaves, and ſpear-ſhaped, intire, obtuſe ſegments. 4. 
Tanſey, with winged leaves, cut into linear, thread- 
like ſegments, a ſmall corymbus, and an herbaceous 
ſtalk. 5. Tanſey, with doubly-winged, woolly leaves, 
and an oval, compound corymbus. 6. Tanſcy, with 
doubly wing-pointed, linear, acute leaves, and a woolly 
corymbus. 7. "Tanſey, with doubly-winged, cut, and 
ſawed leaves; or the common yellow Tanfe 8. Tan- 
ſey, with oval, intire, ſawed leaves; or Coſtmary, or 
Alecoaſt. | ; 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies are ſhrubby plants, 
and natives of Ethiopia, | 

The fourth ſpecies is a native of Siberm. The fifth 
ſpecies grows naturally in the eaſt, The fixth ſort is a 
native of Spain, | 

The ſeventh ſpecies is a native of England, and grow 
by the ſides of roads and the borders of fields; and the 
eighth is a native of Italy. 

Ty. 2 of the TAxNsE. 

e three pecies are propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted in beds of of nr; — 
any of the ſummer months; they muſt be ſhaded from 
the ſun till they have taken root, and frequently 
watered : after which they may be taken up with balls 
of earth about their roots, and planted in pots placed in 
a ſhady ſituation. When they have taken root they may 
be placed among other hardy exotic plants, where they 
may remain till late in October: then let them be re- 
moved into ſhelter, but they ſhould not be tenderly 
— as they require only to be protected from hard 
roſts. 

The fourth, fifth, and ſeventh ſpecies are eaſily pro- 
pagated by their creeping roots, which if they remain 
undiſturbed, will, in a ſhort time, overſpread the ground 
where they are ſuffered to grow ; they may be tranſ- 
planted either in the ſpring or autumn, and will thrive 
in almoſt any foil or ſituation. | 

The ſixth ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown on a hot-bed in ſpring ; when the plants are 
about three inches high they may be planted in pots, and 
W for the firſt three 
Orts. ö 

The eighth ſpecies is a perennial plant, and is pro- 
pagated by ogy, Fo roots ſome time in autumn, and 
planting them in beds at the diſtance of two feet every 
way; they will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, 
but will continue longeſt in dry land. The roots muſt 
be tranſplanted, and parted every other year, to keep the 
plants within compaſs. 

TENDRIL, a part of a ftalk, or rather a branch 
from the ſide of a ſtalk, placed oppoſite to the leaf, 
which curls and lays hold on any adjacent body, and 
thereby ſupports the ſtalk, as the vine, &c. 

TERGIFOETOUS PLANTS, ſuch as bear their 
ſeeds on the back ſides of their leaves, 

TERRACE or TFRRAS, a walk or bank of earth 
raiſed in a garden to a due elevation for a proſpect. 

TETRACERA, a genus of plants of which there 
is only one ſpecies. 

It is a native of La Vera Cruz, and many of the 
Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes with a 
woody ſtem to the height of fourteen feet. The branches 
are ſlender, and twine about any neighbouring ſupport. 
The leaves are oblong, oval, rough on the ſurface, of a 
greyiſh colour on their upper ſides, and brown on the 
As The flowers grow in bunches at the ends of the 
branches. | | 

Culture of the TETRACERA, 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be obtained 
from the places where it grows naturally, and ſown in 
pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners-bark ; before winter the pots muſt be 
removed into the ſtove, and placed in the tan-bed, where 
they muſt remain till ſpring, when they ſhould be taken 
out and plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tanners-bark, 
When the plants are come up and obtained ſome 
ſtrength, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with light earth, and again placed in a good 
hot-bed of tan, ſhading them from the ſun till they have 

taken 
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enlarge to a broad - rounded end: they are thic 


1iſcs to the height 


T HE 


taken new root; after which they muſt be treated in the 


ſame manner as other tender exotics, which require to 
be always kept in a tan- bed. B 

TETRAGONIA, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
neus among the polyandria tetragynia, and of which there 
are three ſpecies. 1. Tetragonia, with linear leaves, 
2. Tetragonia, with oval, entire leaves, and a ſhrubby 
trailing ſtalk, 3. Tetragonia, with oval leaves. 

Theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
If the ſtalks of the firſt ſpecies are ſupported they riſe four 
feet high, if not, they trail on the ground, The 
branches when young, are ſucculent, and covered with 
ſmall pellucid drops, which reflect the light. The leaves 
are thick, narrow, blunt, placed alternate, and at their 
baſe appears a cluſter of ſmaller leaves. The flowers 
grow at the wings of the ſtalk, and are ſucceeded by 


_ capſules, containing each one ſeed, which ripens in 


winter. 52 
The ſecond ſpecies reſembles the firſt in every reſpect, 
except that the ſtalks and flowers are larger. 
The third ſpecies has a very large root, ſoft, yellow, 
long, and hung with a few fibres, Many ſtalks grow 
from the head of this, which are round, tender, purpliſh 
or yellowiſh at the bottom, elſewhere green, and trail on 
the ground; the leaves are placed upon them ſingly and 
irregularly : they are ſmall at the baſe, and grac ually 
„ Juicy, 
and of a lively green. The flowers are very numerous, 
but ſmall, and of a bright yellow. 


Culture of the TETRAGONIA, 


All theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be laid to dry five or fix days before they are 
planted. The beſt time for doing this is in July, and 
they ſhould be planted on a bed of freſh earth, where 
they ſhould be ſhaded” from the ſun in the heat of the 
day, and frequently refreſhed with a little water. In 
about ſix weeks they will have made good roots, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into pots filled with light, 
freſh, undunged earth, and placed in a ſhady fituation 
till they have taken root: after which they may be ſet 
among other hardy exotics, where they may remain till 
the middle of October, at which time they ſhould be 
removed into the green-houſe, and placed where they 
may enjoy as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, 
They ſhould have very little water in winter. 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a warm border of light, freſh earth, 
where they will often remain a year before the plants 
come up, for which reaſon the border ſhould not be 
diſturbed, but kept conſtantly clean from weeds. When 
the plants are about four inches high they ſhould be 
taken up and planted in pots, after which they may be 


treated in the ſame manner as the cuttings. 


TETRAPETALOUS, an epithet given to flowers 
that conſiſt of four ſingle petala, or flower leaves, 
placed around the piſtil. 

New-Ferſey THEA, Ceanothus, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and 
cf which there are three ſpecies. 1. New-Jerſey Thea, 
with three-ribbed leaves. 2. New-Jerſey Thea, with 


leaves that have no nerves or ribs, 3. New-Jerſey T hea, 


with ſpear-ſhaped leaves that have no ribs, and roundiſn 


ſtipulæ. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of North America. It is 
about four feet in height, and ſends out a number of 
branches. The leaves are oval, pointed, having three 
longitudinal veins running from the foot-ſtalk to the 


point, and of a bright green. The flowers are white, 


and grow in thick ſpikes at the extremity of each ſhoot, 
ſo that the whole ſhrub is covered with them, which 
makes a moſt beautiful appearance, 

The ſecond ſpecies riſes to the height of ten, and 
ſometimes twelve feet, The leavcs are oblong, pointed, 
ſmooth, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and of a lucid 
green. The flowers are ſmall, and of an herbaceous 
colour, | | 

The third ſpecies gown naturally in America, It 

0 


twenty feet, The leaves ” 


— 


taken root they muſt be 


n 
oval, and veined. The flowers grow from the wings bf 
the leaves, and are of a white herbaceous colour. 
Culture of the Net- Jerſey THE A. 
The firſt ſpecies is propagated by laying down the 
young branches, which will readily take root, and - 
quire no particular management. They will be fit to 
take off the next ſeaſon : after which no more is neceſ- 
ſary than to pot them, and, for perfect ſecurity, to take 
IE the g= in winter. 
e ſecond ſpecies is propagated ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a hot-ded in the png, ' When the 
plants are fit to remove, let them each be planted in'a 


ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light ſandy earth, and 


plunged into a hot- bed of tanners- bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken root. In the autumn 
they muſt be placed in the bark-ſtove, and watered with 
TG The third ſpecies. js propegatid 
e third ſpecies is p cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in ſpring, in pots filled — 4 kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, 
where they mult be ſhaded in the heat of the day, and 
at times refreſhed with a little water. When they have 
gradually inured to the open air: 
and when they have got ſtrength, ſeparate, and plant 
them each in a ſmall pot, and when they have got new 
root let them be treated like other tender exotics, houſing 
them in autumn. 1 
THERMOMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring 
the increaſe and decreaſe. of the heat and cold of the air, 
by means of the elaſtic and expanſive power of bodies of 
the fluid ſort. | | 
Many different ways, methods, and forms of con- 
ſtructing ſuch an uſeful inſtrument, have been thought 
of, and invented at ſeveral times for this- purpoſe: at 
firſt air, then oil, then ſpirits of wine, and laſtly, quick- 
ſilver, has been every way attempted in this experiment; 
the ſpring of air being ſooner affected by heat and cold 
than that of any other fluid, was: firſt thought upon as 
the beſt expedient to anſwer this end: and it really 
would be, were it not that the weight or preſſure of the 
atmoſphere affects it alſo at the ſame time; and 
acting ſometimes with, ſometimes againſt it, renders the 
effect by heat and cold very uncertain, and therefore the 
inſtrument uſeleſs. a . a 
It was upon this account found neceſſary to have 
recourſe to ſome other fluid, which, ſec from the 
preſſure of the air in a tube, hermetically ſealed, might 
expand and contract ſolely by the heat and coldnefs of 
the air about it. And becauſe moſt fluids are ſubje& wo 


freeze and thicken in great degrees of cold, it was ſoon 


conſidered that ſpirits of wine, a little tinged with 
cochineal, would beſt anſwer the purpoſe, accord- 
ingly Thermometers were generally made t 


| and became of common uſe. Though the ſpirit of wine 


Thermometers would do very well to ſhew the compa- 
rative heat of the air, yet this was far ſhort of the virtu- 
oſo's views, who wanted to explore the various and vaſtly 
different degrees of heat in other bodies, as boiling water, 
boiling oil, boiling metals, and even fire itſelf, and 
degrees of cold too beyond what the ſpirit Thermometers 
can ſhew : for ſpirits in a moderate degree of heat will 


burſt the tube, and in an intenſe degree of cold will 


freeze. 
It having been found by experiment that linſeed-oil 


required four times the degree of heat to make it boil as 


water did, it was quickly ſubſtituted for philoſophical 


uſes. As the mercury very freely and uniformly expands 


itſelf from hard froſt to the heat of ſummer, ſo mercu- 
rial Thermometers are contrived with a ſcale to include 
thoſe extremes only, and the beginning of the diviſions, 
or o, is fixed to that altitude of the quickſilver, as is Ob- 
ſerved when water juſt begins to freeze, or ſnow to 
thaw : for which reaſon that is called the freezing point 
in the ſcale. 
The late Dr. Hales conſiders the freezing point as one 
boundary to regoemtion : V1Z, on the ſide of cold; and 
the other boundary he fixes to that degree of heat with 
which wax will begin to melt, — a greater degree 
of heat will, inſtead of collecting and affimilating the 
| wy nutritive 


a? 4 
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nutritive particles, diſſipate them, even thoſe which are | 


moſt viſcid and glutinous : and therefore the plant will 
rather fade than vegetate in ſuch degrees of heat; this 
ſpace the doctor divided into one hundred equal parts in 
his Thermometers, but his numbers expreſſed in thoſe 
of the Standard-thermometer, are for ſeveral particulars 
mentioned by the doctor as follows: For myrtles, 423 
oranges, 64; ficoides, 74; Indian-fig, 82; aloe, 10; 
cereus, 11; euphorbium, 12; piamento, 134; air under 


the glaſs of a hot-bed, 17; the hot-bed itlelf, 28. If 


the hot-bed excceds the heat of 40, or thereabouts, it 
will ſcorch the plants and kill them. The heat of milk 
from the cow is 28, that of urine 29, and of blood in a 
fever nearly 40. 

Bleed THISTLE, Cnicus, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the ſingeneſia polygamia æqualis, and 
ct which there are five ſpecies. 1. Bleſſed "Thiſtle with 
a diffuſed ſtalk, and finuated, indented leaves, or the 
common Carduus Benedictus. 2. Bleſſed "Thiſtle with 
an upright ſtalk, the lower leaves jagged, and the up- 
per ones intire, and concave. 3. Bleſſed "Thiſtle with 
winged, ſinuated, prickly leaves, embracing a ſingle 
ſtalk, and the flowers growing cloſe to the ſtalks. 4. 
Bleſſed Thiſtle with winged leaves, and ſcaly, membra- 
naceous Cups. 5. Bleſted Thiſtle with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, curled prickly foot-ſtalks embracing the ſtalks, 
and nodding flowers. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Spain, and of the 
iſlands of Chios and Lemnos. The ſecond grows natu- 
rally in the northern parts of Europe. The third and 
fourth in Switzerland and Auſtria, and the filth in 


Siberia. 
Culture of the Bleſſed TrmsTLE. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by feeds, which may 
be ſown either in ſpring, or autumn, but autumn is tae 
beſt ; ſcatter them on a bed of common earth in a dry 
part of the garden; where the plants will live through 
the winter, and in the ſpring they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted in rows at a foot diſtance, and the plants nine 
inches aſunder in the rows, If the ſealon ſhould prove 
dry, it will be neceſſary to water them at times till they 
have taken root, after which they will require no other 
culture, but to keep them clean trom weeds. 

All the other ſpecies are propagated either by ſeeds or 
by parting their roots, the beſt time for which is autumn, 
They only require to be kept clear from weeds. 

Melon THISTLE. See the article MeLox-THnisTLE. 

Gizbe THISTLE, Echinsps, a genus of plants of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1. Greater Globe Thiſtle. 
2. Smaller Globe Thiſtle. 3. Globe Thiſtle with a 
large head. 4. Globe Thiſtle with a ſmall blue head. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Italy and Spain; the 
ſecond of France and Italy ; the third of Spain and Por- 
tugal; and the fourth of Greece. 

Culture of the Globe THISTLE. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up freely, when they may be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are deſigned to ſtand, after which they 
only require to be kept clean from weeds, 

The ſeeds of the third ſpecics ſhould be ſown upon 
a border of light carth where the plants are to remain ; 
they require no' other management, than to be thinned 
whcre they grow too cloſe. 

T ne fourth ſpecies is eaſily propagated by its creep- 
ing roots, which ſhould be planted in a dry foil, and a | 
warm ſituation. 

Terch THISTLE, Cereus, according to Lingæus a ſpe- 
cies of Cactus, but conſidered by other authors as à diſtinct 
genus, of which there are twelve different ſpecies, all 
of them natives of the warmer parts of America; where 
they are cultivated for their fruit, but in the Engliſh 

rdens , they are preferved for the beauty of their 

wers. 


Culture of the Terch THISTTLE. 

All the kinds of this remarkable plant are propagated 
by cuttings in June or July, which ſhould be laid three 
weeks in an airy place, to dry: They are then to be 
planted in ſmall pots, filled with light ſandy carth, with 


Sn Wo 


a mixture of lime rubbiſh, laying ſome ſtones at tlie 
bottoms of the pots to drain off the moiſture. The pots 
are then to be placed in a gentle hot-bed of tannets 
bark, where they muſt be watered once a week. To- 
ward the middle of Auguſt they muſt have air admitted 
to them by degrees, and at the end of September they 
ſhould be removed into the ſtove, where they are to re- 
main the winter, and ſhould never be expoſed to the 
open air, even in the midſt of ſummer. 

When the top of an old plant has been cut off, it al- 
ways throws out: ſeveral young ſhoots from its angles, 
which may all be eaſily propagated in the ſame manner, 
and as it always continues to do the ſame, there will be 
a continual ſupply even from one ſtock. 

They may be Lrought in ſmall pieces from the Weſt 
Indies, E up in ſtraw, and will grow, when 


planted here, equally well as cuttings from our own 


plants. 

THORN-APPLE. See the article Thorn- APPLE. 

Lily THORN, Cateſbæa, a genus of plants, of which 
there is only one ſpecies, 

This plant is a native of the iſland of Providence, 
where it riſes with a branching ſtem ten or twelve feet 
high. "The leaves are ſmall, reſembling thoſe of box. 
The flowers grow from the ſides of the branches: they 
are near fix inches long, and of a dull yellow. 

Culture of the Lily Thokx. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the country where it grows naturally, and fown in 
{mall pots filled with light ſandy earth, and plunges into 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners-barkx. If the nights piove 
cold, the glaſſes muſt be covered with mats eve: 


evening; and if the ſeeds were good, the plants will! 


appear in about ſix weeks. In autumn the pots ould 
be removed into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan- 
. . . 1 
bed; and in ſpring the plants ſhould be carctully taken 
up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
light, ſandy earth, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed of 
tanners-bark. In hot weather they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of air admitted to them, but in autumn they mult 


be placed in the ſtove, where they ſhould conſtautly re- 


main, and be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
exotic plants. 

Box "THORN. See the article Box Thon x. 

- Chrift's TRORN, Paliarus, according to Linnæus a 
ſpecies ot Rhamnus, but conſidered by other botaniſts as 
a diſtinct genus. 

This plant is a native of the eaſt, and alſo of many 
parts of Europe. It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about ten 
feet high. The leaves are oval, and of a pale green, 
The flowers grow in cluſters at the wings of the ſtalks, 
and are of an herbaceous yellow colour. | 

Culture of the Chriſt's Thokx. 

This ſhrub is propagated by ſeeds, which as they do 
not ripen in England, ſhould be procured from che 
places in which they natu:ally grow, and fown as ſoon 
as poſhble after they arrive, in a bed of light carth, 
When the plants have gathered ſtrength they thould be 
tranſplanted in autumn, ſoon after the leaves decay, cr 
the beginning of April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, 
into a nurſery; fome mulch muſt be laid about their 
roots, and they ſaould frequently be refreſhed with 
water, until they have taken freſh root, after which they 
will require very little care. 

Eezyttian THORN, Acacia. See the article Acacia. 

Gt THORN, Tragacantha, according do Linnæus 
a ſpecies of Aſtragalus, but conſidered as a diſtinct genus 
by other botaniſts, of which they enumerate tour ſorts. 
1. Goat's Thorn, with oval, obtuſe lobes to the leaves. 
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2. Goat's Thorn, with ipear-ſhaped lobes. 3. Goat's 


Thorn, with ſpear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, woolly leaves. 
4. Goat's Thorn, with very narrow, ſmooth leaves. 
The fiilt ſpecies is a native of France and Italy. The 


ſecond of the iſlands of Minorca and Majorca. The 


third grows naturally in the Archipclago; and the fourth 
in Spain. | 
Culture of the Goat's Troy. 
Theſe plants may be propagated either by ſeeds or ſlips, 
If by feeds, they mult be procured from the countries 
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where they grow naturally, and ſown, in April, on a 
bed of freſh earth. When the plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and if the ſeaſon proves 


dry, they ſhould have a little water at times : when they 
are ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


into ſma]l pots, filled with freſh earth, and placed in the 
ſhade till they have taken root : after which they ſhould 
be placed in an open ſituation, where they may remain 
till about the end of October, at which time they muſt 
be ſet under a common hot-bed frame to be protected 
from the froſt, but ſhould have plenty of free air ad- 
mitted to them in mild weather. 

When the plants have got ſtrength by being preſerved 
a year or two in this manner, let them be ſhaken out of 
the pots, and planted in a clean, dry foil, and a warm 
"I ay d by flips, they ſhould be planted 

f they are propagate ips, they ſhould be plante 

in April 2 A 2 hotbed, wh ſhould be ſhaded 
from the ſun in the day, and from the cold in the night. 
The plants muſt be frequently but gently watered till 
they have taken root : after which they may be expoſed 
to the open air, kept clean from weeds, and in dry 
weather gently refreſhed with water. On this bed let 
the plants remain till the following ſpring, taking care 


jf the winter be ſevere, to cover them with mats; and in 


April they may be tranſplanted either into pots filled with 

light, ſandy earth, or into warm borders in a poor, dry, 

gravelly ſoil. 

k Burning THORNY PLANT. See Burning Thorny 
LANT. 

THRIFT, Statice, a genus of plants of which there 
are three ſpecies. 1. Thrift, with ſpear-ſhaped, linear 
leaves. 2. Thrift, with linear, awl-ſhaped leaves. 3. 
Thrift, with plain, linear leaves; or Sea Pink. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies grow naturally on moſt of 


the cold mountains in Europe: and the third in ſalt 


marſhes in many parts of England. 
Culture of the THRIFT. 

Theſe plants are propagated by parting their roots in 
autumn. All the care they require is to be kept clean 
from weeds, and to tranſplant and part their roots 
annually. 

THROATWORT, Trachelium, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and 
of which there is only one ſpecies. 

This plant grows naturally in ſhady woods in many 
parts of Italy. 

Culture of the THROATWORT. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe. When the plants come 
up let them be kept clean from weeds, and as ſoon as 
they have acquired ſtrength, be tranſplanted on a border 
of light, undunged earth, with an eaſt aſpect, and 
placed in rows fix inches apart, and the plants four 
inches diſtant in the rows, where they muſt be ſhaded 
from the ſun till they have taken root, and in autumn 
be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower-garden, 
where they will flower the following ſummer, 

If the ſeeds of theſe plants are ſcattered on old walls, 
the plants will readily come up, and ſhedding their 
ſeeds, will maintain themſelves without any care, 

THYME, Thymus, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the didynamia gymneſpermia, and of 
which there are eight ſpecies : but of theſe, two or three 
only are propagated in gardens; and as theſe require 
the ſame culture, it is not neceſſary to deſcribe them. 

Culture of the THYME. 

It is propagated either by ſowing the ſeeds or parting 
the roots, both which ſhould be done in March. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth, and ſhould 
not be buried too deep. When the plants come up they 
muſt be kept clear of weeds, and watered at times: and 
in June they muſt be thinned, leaving the plants about 
ſix inches aſunder, after which they will grow very faſt, 
and require no farther care, | 

If they are propagated by parting of the roots, they 
ſhould be divided into as many lips as poſſible, and each 
planted at fix or eight inches diſtance, on beds of light 


| which there are four ſpecies, 


1 


| earth, watering and ſhading them till they have taken 


root, 
Maſtict THYME, a ſpecies of Savory. See the ar- 
ticle SAVORY, | 
TICESEED, Coreopfis, a genus of plants ranged by 


Linnæus among the ſyngene/ia polygamia fruſtranea, and of 
which there are eight ſpecies. 1. Tickſeed, wich de- 


compounded, winged, narrow leaves. 2. Tickſeed, 


with triofoliate, intire leaves, 3. Tickſeed, with tri- 
foliate, wedge-ſhaped leaves, 4. Tickſeed, with oval 
leaves, and the lower ones trifoliate. 5. Tickſeed, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, intire leaves. 6. Tickſeed, with narrow, 
intire leaves. 7, Tickſeed, with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, 
oppoſite leaves, embracing the ſtalks, 


with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, alternate leaves, and running 
foot - ſtalks, 


The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, ſixth, and eighth 


ſpecies are natives of Virginia, The fifth of Carolina; 
and the ſeventh grows naturally in ditches in moſt parts 
of Europe. ; 


'The fixth and ſeventh ſorts are ſeldom admitted into 


gardens. 

N A Culture of the TicxsEED. : 
The firſt, ſecond, third, and eighth ſpecies are p 
pagated by parting of their roots in autumn; they 

require a light, loamy ſoil, and a ſunny expoſure. 


The fourth and fifth ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 


which ſhould be ſown upon a gentle hot- bed in the ſpring : 
and when the plants are fit to be removed, they ſhould be 
planted each in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a 
freſh hot bed. In June let them be inured by degrees 
to the open air, and afterwards planted in a warm 
border. kN 

TOAD-FLAX. See the article Calf*s-SwnovT, 

TOMENTUM, the downy matter which grows on 
the leaves of ſome plants. | 

TOOTHWORT, Dentaria, a genus of plants of 
I. Toothwort, with 
ſawed leaves. 2. Toothwort, with ſeven leaves. 3. 
Robes Arps Toothwort. 4. Toothwort, with rough 
caves. | 


Theſe plants grow naturally in the woods of Auſtria, 
and in the mountains in Italy. 

Culture of the TooTHworT. 

Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, or by parting 
of their roots. If by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe, in a light ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 
In ſpring the plants ſhould be removed into a border of 
the ſame ſoil, after which they will require no further 
care. 

If theſe plants are propagated by parting of the roots, 
it ſhould be done in October, and they ſhould be planted 
in a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 

TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of plants of which 
there are eight ſpecies. 1. Fournefortia, with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 2. Tournefortia, with oval leaves 
growing upon foot-ſtalks. 3. Tournefortia, with oval, 
mr ber leaves. 4. Tournefortia, with hairy, 
heart-ſhaped leaves. 5. Tournefortia, with heart- 
ſhaped leaves, which are woolly on their under-fide. 
6. Tournefortia, with oval, rough leaves, growing 
upon foot-ſtalks. 7. Tournefortia, with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, having acute points. 8. Tourneſortia, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the talk. 

Theſe plants are all natives of different parts of 
America. | 

Culture of the TOURNEFORTIA, 

Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds or cuttings. 
If by ſeeds, they muſt be procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally, and ſown in ſmall pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners- 
bark; in autumn they muſt be removed into the ſtove, 
and placed in the tan-bed, where they ſhould remain all 
the winter, and in ſpring they ſhould be taken out and' 


plunged into a freſh tan-bed, which will bring up the 


plants, When theſe are fit to remove, they muſt be 
each planted in a ſmall pot, and placed in a tan-bed, 


where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have 


taken 


8. Tickſced, 
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taken new root: after which they muſt be treated like 
other tender plants from the ſame countries, Which 


. 


bright green, and the cones are of a beautiſul grey 
colour. 


require to be conſtantly kept in the bark- ſtove. 


The plants raiſed from cuttings muſt be treated in the | 


ſame way. 8 

TRANSPLANTATION of Trees, See the article 
PLANTING. Wet | | 

TRANSPORTATION &f Plants. In ſending 
plants from one country to another, great cautions are 
neceſſary, The plants ſent from a-hotter country to a 
colder, ſhould be always put on board in the ſpring of 
the year, that the heat of the ſeaſon may be advancing 
as they approach the colder climates : and on the con- 
trary, thoſe which are ſent from a colder country to a 
hotter, ſhould be ſent in the beginning of winter. The 
| beſt method of packing up plants for a voyage, if they 
be ſuch as will not bear keeping out of. the earth, is to 
have boxes with handles, filling them. with earth, and 

lanting the roots cloſe together; the plants ſhou]d be 

t in theſe boxes three weeks before they are to be put 
on board: and in weather they ſhould be ſet upon 
the deck, and in bad removed or covered with a tar- 
paulin, If they are going from a hotter country to a 
colder one, they muſt have very little moiſture; if, on 
the im ay they are going from a colder to a warmer, 
they may allowed water more largely, and being 
ſhaded from» the heat of the ſun, they will come ſafe. 

A great many plants, however, will live out of the 
earth a conſiderable while: as the fedums, euphor- 
biums, ficoides, and other ſucculent ones; theſe need 
no other care than the packing them up with moſs in a 
cloſe box : and there ſhould be a little hay put between 
them, to prevent them from wounding or bruiſing one 
another, and holes bored in the boxes to keep them 
from heating and putrefying. In this manner they will 

come ſafe from a voyage of four or five months, 

Several trees will alſo come ſafe in the ſame manner, 
taking them up at a ſeaſon when they have done 

rowing, and packing them up with moſs. Of this 
err are oranges, olives, capers, jaſmines, and pome- 

ranate-trees. Theſe, and many others, are annually 
— over to us from Italy: and though they are 
three or four months in the paſſage, ſeldom miſcarry. 
For the beſt methods of tranſporting ſeeds, ſee the 
article SEED. 6 

TRAVELLER'S JOY, a ſpecies of Clematis. See 
the article CLEMATIS. 

TREE, Arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable 
kind, conſiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring 
forth branches and leaves. 

Standard-trees are ſuch as naturally riſe to a great 
height, and are not topped : for the choice of trees of 
this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney 
recommends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, fix feet high at 
leaſt, and five or ſix inches thick at bottom, and three 
or four at top: the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a 
token of their youth, and of the good ſoil they grew 
in. 
 Dwarf-trees are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuf- 
fered to have above half a foot of ſtem. See the article 
Dw aRF. TT 

TREE or LIFE, or ArBor Vitz, Thaya, a genus 


of plants ranged by Linnæus among the monoecia mona- 


delphia, and of which there are only two ſpecies. 1. 
Tree of Life, with ſmooth cones, and obtuſe ſcales ; 
or the common Arbor Vitæ. 2. Tree of Life, with 


rugged cones, and acute-pointed, reflexed ſcales; or 
the China Arbor Vitæ. 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of Canada, Siberia, and | 


other northern countries. It riſes upwards of forty feet 
in height, and branches out irregularly on every ſide. 
The leaves lie over each other like the ſcales of fiſh. 
The flowers grow from the ſides of the young branches ; 
when the male flowers have ſhed their farina they drop 
off, but the female ones are ſucceeded by oblong 
cones. 
The ſecond ſpecies is a native of the northern parts of 
China, where it riſes to a great height. The branches 


croſs each other at right angles. The leaves are of a 


Culture of the TREE of Lire. | 

Both the ſorts may be propagated either by ſeed, 
layers, or cuttings. The cuttings ſhould be planted in 
September, on a ſhady border, and in a loamy ſoil; 
they ſhould be choſen from ſhoots of the ſame year, with 
a ſmall joint of the former year's wood at the bottom of 
each : let them be planted three or four inches deep, and 
the next autumn be tranſplanted into beds or nurſery 
rows, to be trained up. \ 

When theſe plants are propagated by layers, the young 
branches ſhould be laid down in autumn, and taken up 
the autumn following, and tranſplanted in the ſame 
manner as thoſe raiſed from cuttings. 

But the largeſt and beſt trees are produced from ſeeds, 
which. ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with ſoft, loamy earth, and plunged into the 
ground in an eaſt border, where they may have the 
morning ſun only, and the pots muſt always be kept 
clean from weeds. If the plants do not come up the 
ſame year, which often happens, the pots mult be 
placed. under a common hot-bed frame during winter, 
and in the {pring the plants will appear; theſe ſhould 
not be too much expoſed to the ſun, and in the winter 
they muſt again be placed under a frame, The ſpring 
following they may be tranſplanted into beds, and 


treated in the ſame way as thoſe propagated from 
cuttings. 


TREE PRIMROSE. -. See the article Tree PRI- 
ROSE. 

Chafle-TREE. See the article CHasTE-Tree. 

Wayfaring or Pliant Meally "TREE, Viburnum, a genus 
of plants ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria tri- 
Onia, and of which there are eight 133 1. Meally- 
tree, with oval, intire leaves, and branches hairy and 
glandulous on the under-ſide. 2. Meally- tree, with 
intire, ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves. 3. Meally-tree, with 
roundiſh, ſawed, crenated, and ſmooth leaves; com- 
monly called Black Haw. 4. Meally-tree, with oval, 
indented, ſawed leaves. 5. Meally- tree, with heart- 
ſhaped, ſawed, veined leaves, hairy underneath. 6. 
Meally-tree, with leaves divided into lobes, and ſmooth 
foot-ſtalks. 7. Meally-tree, with leaves divided into 
lobes, and glandulous foot-ſtalks ; called the Marſh 
Elder, or the Guelder Roſe. 8. Meally-tree, with 
oval, ſawed, ſmooth, acuminated leaves, and glandu- 
lous foot-ſtalks, 


For an account of the two firſt ſpecies, ſee the article 
LAURUSTINUS, 

The third, fourth, . ſixth, and eighth ſpecies are 
natives of North-America: and the fifth of different 
parts of Europe. 9 | 

For the ſeventh ſpecies ſee the article Guelder Rosk. 

Culture 47 the Wayfaring or Pliant Meally TREE. 

The third, fourth, and eighth ſpecies are generally. 
propagated by cuttings or layers, which ſhould be 
planted in autumn in a moiſt foil ; they require no par- 
ticular care. 

The fifth and ſixth ſpecies are propagated by laying 
down their tender branches in autumn, which the ſuc- 
ceeding autumn may be taken off the old plants, and 
treated in the manner directed for the Lauruſtinus. See 
LaurusTINUs. © 

TREE GERMANDER. See the article Tree GER- 
MANDER. | 

Bird's-foot TREFOIL. See Lorus. 

Snail TREFOIL. See the article Snail TRETOIIL. 

Baſe-tree TREFOIL, Cytiſus. See the article Cr- 
TISUS. | 

Stinting Bean TREFOIL, Anagyris, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the decandria monegynia, and 
of which there is only one ſpecies. 

This is a ſhrubby plant which grows naturally in the 
mountainous parts of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 

Culture of the Stinking Bean TRETOII. 

It is beſt propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be pro- 

cured from the countries where it is a native, and ſown 


in dry weather, about the end of March, on a warm 


border 
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border of light earth. When the plants are come up, 
they ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and, if the ſeaſon 
proves dry, frequently watered, | 

If the ſucceeding winter ſhould prove ſevere, they 
muſt be covered with mats during the continuance of the 
froſt, but in mild weather let them be uſed to the open 
air, and in March following be tranſplanted into a 
nurſery-bed in rows at a foot diſtance one from the 
other, obſerving, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, to 
water them till they have taken root, after which, during 
the ſummer they will require no other care but to be kept 
clean from weeds. 

The next winter the plants muſt be ſheltered with 
ſome mats or peaſe-haulm, and ſome rotten tan ſpread 
over the ſurface of the ground. In two years time they 
will be fit to tranſplant to the places where they are 
deſigned to remain. The beſt time for removing them 
is March, before they begin to ſhoot; in doing this, 
great care muſt be taken not to injure their roots, and, 

it the weather ſhould require it, they mult be watered 
till they have taken freſh root. 


TRICOSANTHES, a genus of plants ranged by 


Linnæus among the monoecia ſyngene/ia, and of which 
there is only one ſpecies. 

This plant is a native of China, It has a fibrous root, 
from which a number of ſtalks ſpread every way on the 
ground. The leaves are broad, deeply divided, rudely 
indented on the edges of thoſe larger ſegments, fixed on 
long foot-ſtalks, and of a ſhining green. The flowers 
riſe from the ſame joints with the leaves, ſupported on 
very long and ſlender pedicles; they are large, of a 
ſnow-white, and fringed with fine fibres. The fruit is 
long, ſlender, and often, but not always crooked ; the 
colour is at firſt green, variegated with white, and 
ſpotted with a duſky purple, but afterwards purpliſh, 
and then yellowiſh intirely. 

Culture of the 'T RICOSANTHES. 

Tt is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
pots filled with the following compoſt: | 

Pare off the turf with three. inches of the upper mould 
from a rich piece of paſture, and then take two barrows 
of the ſoil underneath : with this mix a barrow of dung 
from an old melon-bed, and the ſame quantity of earth 
from under a wood-pile : lay theſe together in autumn, 
and let them lie all winter, frequently turning the 

heap. 

Early in ſpring fill two or three large pots with this 
earth, broke fine, and lay on the ſurtace in each pot, 
half a dozen of the ſecds: fift over them a little of the 
ſame mould, give them a gentle watering, and ſet the 
pots up to the rim in a bark-bed, ſhading them from the 
tun. | | 
| When the plants appear water them gently every 
night, and give them air in the middle of the day; and 
when you can diſtinguiſh which is the ſtrongeſt plants, 
near the centre of each pot, pull all the others up, and 
either deſtroy or plant them in other pots, but they will 
never ſucceed equal to the unremoved ones, 

As thoſe left in the pots increaſe in ſize, they muſt be 
oftener watered and have more air: and after they have 
acquired as much ſtrength as can be given them in the 
bed, they muſt be ſet out in the middle of a hot day, and 
refreſhed at times with water; they may ſtand among 
the exotics as long as the weather is perfectly warm, but 
as they cannot bear cold, they mult early be taken into 
ſhelter. About the end of ſummer they will flower, 
and the fruit will appear in autumn. 

TRICOSTEMMA, a genus of plants of which there 
are only two ſpecies. 1. Tricoſtemma, with long 
ſtretched- out ſtamina, 2. Tricoſtemma, with ſhorter 
ſtamina. yg 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of North-America, and 
the ſecond of Virginia. 

Culture of the T RICOSTEMMA. 

Both ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
procured from the countries where they grow naturally, 
and ſown in autumn in pots, which in winter thould be 
placed under a gerden-frame to ſhelter them from ſevere 
troit, but ſhould be expoſcd to the open air at all times 
when the weather is mild, | 


| 
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In the ſpring the plants will appear, and when they 
are fit to remove they ſhould be planted on a bed of light 
earth, ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken 
treſh root, after which they will only require to be kept 
clean from weeds, | 

TRIUMFETTA, a genus of plants of which there 
are two ſpecies, 1. Triumfetta, with three-pointed, 
ſawed leaves. 2, Triumfetta, with oblong, oval leaves, 
bluntly ſawed. | | 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the Weſt-Indies. It 
riſes with an upright ſtem ſeven feet high, dividing at 
the top into four or five branches. The leaves are 
nearly divided into three lobes, ending in acute points ; 
they are covered with a brown down on their under-fide, 
but their upper is of a yellowiſh green. Long ſpikes of 
ſmall yellow flowers terminate the branches, and grow 
from the ſides of the ſtalks in cluſters, 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of India. It ſeldom 
riſes above three teet high, branching out toward the top 
into three or four ſlender branches. The leaves are 
entire, ſawed on their edges, and end in acute points. 
The flowers terminate the {talks in ſmall cluſters, and 
are of a pale yellow colour, 

Culture ef the TRIUMFETTA. 

Theſe ſpecies are both propagated by ſeeds, which 

ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring. When 


| the plants have four or five leaves, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted each into a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tannerssb rk, where they muſt be 
ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root, 
During the ſummer the plants may remain in this hot- 
bed, but in autumn they muſt be removed into the ſtove, 
and plunged into the bark-bed, where they muſt be 
treated like other tender exotics. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER, Bignonia. See the article 
BiGxoNIA. 

_ TUBEROSE, Peolianthes, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnzus among the hexandria monogynia, and of which 
there is only one ſpecies, | 

This plant is a native of India, and contains a variety 
with double flowers, and another with ſtriped leaves. 

Culture of the "I UBEROSE. 

This plant, and its varieties, are propagatcd by plant- 
ing the oft-ſets upon a moderate hot-bed about the 
beginning of March, and covering the bed in cold 
weather with mats or ſtraw, and giving it plenty of 
water in dry weather. In this bed let the roots remain 
till the leaves decay in autumn: and if there ſhould 
happen any froſt before that time, the beds ſhould be 
covered to guard them from it. About the beginning 
of December let the roots be taken up, cleaned from the 
earth, and preſerved in dry ſand till the ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them again, | | 

But the belt method of obtaining fine flowers, is to 
purchaſe ſome of the roots which are annually brought 
from Italy, and plant them at three different times: v:z. 
the firſt the beginning of March, the ſecond the begin- 
ning of April, and the third the beginning of May. 

The firſt planting muſt be on a moderate hot-bed, 
which ſhould have good rich earth laid upon the dung, 
about eight inches deep: over it ſhould be placed a 
frame ; and when the bed is in a proper temperature of 
heat, the roots ſhould be planted at about f:x inches 
diſtance from each other every way, obſerving not to 
bury the upper part of the root more than one inch in 
the ground. After they are planted they will require 
but little water till they begin to ſhoot ; but after that 
they muſt have it in great plenty, eſpecially if the 
weather is warm. 

When the flower-ſtems begin to appear, a large ſhare 
of free air ſhould be admitted to the bed, and toward the 
beginning of May the frame may be quite taken off, and 
| hoops faſtened over the bed to ſupport a covering of 
mats, which need never be drawn over but in the night, 
except the weather ſhould prove very cold. 

The beds for the ſecond and third plantings will 
require a much leſs quantity of dung than that for the 
lirit. The ſecond bed ſhould be arched over witty 


deere and covered with mats every night, 9 
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bad weather ; but the laſt bed will require no covering. 

The plants may remain in the beds till the flowers 
are near expanding, at which time they may be carefully 
taken up, preſerving the earth to their roots, and 
planted in pots, placing them in the ſhade for five or fix 
days to recover their removal. As theſe plants advance 
in height, there ſhould be a ſtick put down in each pot, 
to which the ſtalks ſhould be tied. - : 

When the flowers of the double ſort are fully. formed 
and near opening, the pots ſhould be placed in an airy 
glaſs-caſe, to ſecure them from the dews and rains, 
which by falling on them would prevent the flowers 
from ever coming to perfection. 

TUBEROUS ROOTS, ſuch as conſiſt of an uni- 
form, fleſhy ſubſtance, and are of a roundiſh figure. 

TUBULOUS PLANTS, ſuch whoſe ſtems or flow- 
ers, are hollow like a pipe. | 

TULIP, Tulipa, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the hexandria i and of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Tulip, with an erect 
flower, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
a nodding flower, and narrow leaves. 

'The ft ſpecies is a native of ' Cappadocia, and'the 
ſecond of Ethiopia: from theſe many beautiful varieties 
have been raiſed by culture. Fo 

The characters of a good Tulip are, that the ſtem 
ſhould be ftrong and tall, the flower ſhould conſiſt of 
fix petals, three within and three without, and the 
former ſhould be larger than the latter: the bottom of 
the flower ſhould be proportioned to the top, and the 
ends of the petals ſhould be rounded : the petals, when 
opened, ſhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, 
but ſtand eret; and the whole flower ſhould be of a 
middling ſize, neither too large nor too ſmall]; the 
ftripes ſhould all riſe from the bottom of the flower: 
the chives alſo ſhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. | 


2. Tulip, with 


Tulips are generally divided into three claſſes, accord- | 


ing to their times of flowering: viz. the early, the 
middling, and the late. As it will be impoſſible for us 
to give a particular deſcription of eyery flower in this 
beautiful tribe, we ſhall confine ourſelves to a few in 
each claſs. Among the early Tulips are the White 
purple-edged Tulip, the painted Amethyſtine Tulip, 
and the embroidered Tulip. 

White Purple-edged TULIP. The root is a bulb of 
a roundiſh, oval figure. The leaves are large, broad, 
hollow, pointed, and of a greyiſh green. The ſtalk is 
ten inches in height, ſlender, round, and not very 
robuſt, but it ſupports the flowers erect from the bud. 
On the ſummit of the ſtalk ſtands the flower, of a 
middling ſize, and the petals pointed: the ground 
colour is of a pearly white, but round the edge of each 
petal is continued a broad liſt of elegant purple; the rib 
in the midſt of each peta] has, towards its baſe, alſo a 
tinge of light purple, but this dies away as it advances 
upward, Ip | 

This is the natural colouring of the flower, but 
culture enlarges its whole form, diverfifies the white 
with more ſtreaks of purple, rounds off the petals, and 
introduces other colours. 

The flower is bell-ſhaped, having no cup: it is com- 
poſed of fix petals ſo arranged, that they form a hollow 
body, ſomewhat widening at the mouth, 

Painted Amethyſtine TULIP. The root is bulbous, 
of an oblong ſhape, white within, and covered with a 
brown membrane. The leaves are large, broad, oblong, 
hollowed, waved at the edges, and of a pale age 
green. The ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is firm 
and upright, fifteen inches high, of a pale green colour, 
duſted with a grey powder, and there are on it two or 
three leaves perfectly like thoſe from the root, but 
ſmaller. At the top ſtands one flower, large and of a 


fine and true ſhape: the ground colour is a pearly grey, | 


with a tinge of faint crimſon diffuſed all over it, and 
the whole body inſide and out, is beautifully variegated 
with a deeper tinct, with ſome admixture of blueiſh; 
this is diſpoſed in ſtripes, ſtreakes, and blotches, with a 


yery pleaſing irregularity, The ſtripes are broad, and 


| few flight fibres. 


T Dk | 
beginning from the bottom of the flower, are continued 
to the top: and the blotches, which are oblong, waved, 
and clouded, loſe themſelves in the ſame manner, at a 


- ſmall ſpace from their origin, which is principally at 


the edges of the petals, near the top. 

Embroidered TULIP. The root is bulbous, ſhort, 
fleſhy, and ſwelling out at the bottom. The colour is 
brown, and the outſide ſkin is often woolly, The 
teaves are long, but conſiderably broad, geld, of a 
freſh green, with a light tinge of blue. The ſtalk is 
fourteen inches high, round, tolerably upright, and a 
little downy : its colour is a pale green, and it is uſually 
ſtreaked with red. There are commonly three leaves on it, 
but this is not certain: they are of the ſame ſhape with 
thoſe from the root, and are covered with a greyiſh 
duſt, One beautiful colour terminates the ſtalk; the 
ground colour is yellow, and on this is laid a vaſt deal 
of crimſon : this is not thrown in blotches, as in many 
kinds, but ſpread out naturally in a kind of rays; thus 
much is certain and invariable in this Tulip, but a great 
deal of accidental change is ſeen in it; the yellow is 
ſometimes as pale as lemon-peel, ſometimes perfect 
gold: and though the red has always the ſame crimſon 
tinct, it varies in degree from very pale to very deep. 

Among the middling claſs of Tulips are the changcalle 
Tulip, the golden Tulip, the blecding Tulip, the pearl 
and crimſon Tulip, the Auriflame, or gold and ſcarlet 
Tulip, and the white and purple Tulip. | 

Changeable TULIP. The root is roundiſh, brown, 
and hung with thick fibres: firm in ſubſtance, and quite 
white within. The leaves are broad, waved at the 
edges, and ſharp-pointed. The ſtalk is fifteen inches 
high, tolerably upright, firm, and greyiſh. The flower 
is of the largeſt kind, and painted with a very bold and 
beautiful variety. 
crimſon, a pearly white, and a very bright yellow; 
theſe are laid on in an inexhauſtible ſeries of various 
forms, and from one variety make a thouſand, In 
general the white is the body or ground colour, but the 
red covers the greater part of the flower: and the 
yellow is not blended with theſe, or laid on like them 
in every petal, but here and there touched ligh'ly in 
clouds upon the edges. But the perfection of the 
flower depends upon the proportion of red: if there is 
not a great deal of 'this the whole is faint; yet there 
muſt always be left ſpace for the white and yellow, in 
both which the red may alſo ſhew itſelf in elegant 
ſtreaks. : | 

Golden TULIP. The root is oblong, covered with 
a black ſkin, and hung with a few ſlight fibres. The 
leaves are very long, broad, hollow, of a blueiſh green, 
and pointed. The ſtalk is a foot high, round, pale, 
ſlender, and not very firm: it ſeldom ſtands perfectly 
upright, unleſs ſupported. The flower is moderately 
large, and of a perfect gold colour, untinged with any 
other. Its duration is a valuable conſideration: for it 
will out- laſt almoſt any other kind. | 

Bleeding TULIP. The root is large, round, firm, 
and covered with a duſky ſkin; the fibres are numerous 
and long. The leaves are broad, waved at the edge, hol- 
low, and of a pale, greyiſh green. The ſtalk is round, firm, 
upright, and eighteen inches high: thickeſt at the baſe, 
ſmaller to the top, and of a pale green. The flower is 
one of the largeſt of the Tulip kind, and very glowing 
in its colours ; theſe are only two, yellow and red, but 
they are very perfect in their kinds, and well diſpoſed 
in the flower; the yellow is paler than what is uſually 
expreſſed by gold colour : the red is a deep crimſon, or 
rather a blood-colour; the yellow is the ground tinct: 
the red is laid on in very delicate veins, and has the ap- 
pearance of a fluid colour running down the flower: 


thence it obtained the name of bleeding Tulip. The 


ſtreaks are daſhed and broken in ſome places, but many 
of them are more diſtinct, and riſe from the very bottom 
of the flower, breaking and ſending out fide daſhes as 
they riſe. | 

Pearl and Crimſon TULIP. The root is oblong and 
Jarge, covered with a blackiſh ſkin, and hung with a 


L421 hollow, 


The colours are three: a fleſhy 


The leaves are very large, broad, 
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hollow, waved, pointed, and of a blue green, but often | 


brown in the hollow The ftalk is firm, but not 
very thick: of a pale green, upright, and fourteen 
inches high. The flower is very regular in ſhape, and 
in the manner of opening; the fix petals are in two 
ſeries, three within, three outward, and the three inner 
ones are longeſt, but not much ſo; the bottom of the 
flower is finely rounded, ſwelling in a due proportion to 
the height, and giving a free diſpoſure to the petals, 
without throwing them aſunder; the colours are only 
two, white and red: the white is the ground colour, 
and it is of that delicate kind called pearly white, having 


in it a tincture of greyiſh and blueiſn: the red is the 


moſt perfect crimſon, and diſpoſed in the flower with a 
very pleaſing regularity: it is laid on in even ſtains on 
the edges of the petals, which die away as they are con- 
tinued narrower toward the middle. 

Auriflame or Gold and Scarlet 'TULIP. The root is 
very large, oblong, covered with a brown ſkin, and 
white within. The fibres are long, thick, and nume- 
rous. The leaves are very large, broad, waved, pointed, 
and of a freſh green. 'The {talk is fifteen inches high, 


round, not very thick, and generally bent by the weight 


of the flower. The fize and colouring of the flower 
render it very conſpicuous z the colours ſcarlet and gold, 
are diſpoſed in long, broad, and irregular ſtains, and 
the petals throw themſelves open as if to diſcloſe them. 
White and Purple TULIP. The root is large, and 
covered with a thick deep brown ſkin. The {talk is 
upright, and a foot and a half in height: thickeſt at the 
baſe, ſmall toward the top, but firm throughout. The 
leaves are very broad and of a deep green, pointed at 


the ends, but leſs waved than many others. The 
flower is of a middling ſize, deni anodes at the 


baſe; the petals ſtand upright, neither bending in at the 
tops nor turning outward, and rounded at the ends: 
the ground colour is the moſt perfect white: and the 
purple, which forms the variegations, is laid on in fine, 
flender, and even ftreaks: they run to the baſe of the 


petals, and ſpread themſelves in ſmaller portions over the 
| | more water mult be given. 


whole flower. 

Among the late claſs of Tulips are the cluſter Tulip, 
the flaming Tulip, the double Tulip, and the pearl and 
purple Tulip. 

Cluſter TULIP. The root is very large and oblong, 
covered with a deep brown ſkin, and hung with many 
fibres. The leaves are numerous, broad, firm, greyiſh, 
waved at the edges, and pointed at the end : the larger 
lie on the ground, but there are ſeveral of the ſame form 
upon the Kalk ; this is two feet and a half high, round, 
firm, pale, divided toward the top into ſeveral branches, 
and covered with a greyiſh hoaryneſs. 
placed alternate on the ſtem, and at the top of every 
branch ſtands one vaſt flower ; the form is that of other 
Tulips: the colour a duſky red, ſometimes a deep 
yellow, with a violet, black, or 'duſky baſe, naturally 
terminated on each petal by a white line. 

Flaming TULIP. The root is large, and covered 
with a blackiſh ſkin. The leaves are very broad, of a 
greyiſh green, waved at the edges, of a firm ſubſtance, 
and hollow. The ſtalk is thick and upright, a foot 
high, and of a pale colour; there are two or three 
leaves on it, like thoſe from the root, and at the top a 


ſingle flower: the ground colour is a pure ſnowy white: 


the variegations are red and yellow, and there are in the 
beſt lowers ſeveral gradations between the two colours, 
ſuch as flame colour, orange, and ſaffron, beſide the 


perfect red, and the pure yellow; in general the red 


lies in broad and deep veins down the petals, and the 
yellow forms a kind of embroidery down the edge. 


Late Double TULIP. The root is bulbous, and 


moderately large. The leaves are broad, oblong, 
hollow, waved at the edges, and of a blueiſh green. 
The ſtalk is ten inches high and weak ; the leaves on it 
reſemble thoſe from the root, and at its top ſtands a 
ſpecious and beautiful flower : the 


and the points and edges of the petals are uſually white: 
often that colour is diſperſed in wild {tains over the reſt | 


The leaves are 
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ground is crimſon, | 
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of the flower, and ſometimes it occupies the greater part 
of its ſurface; the inner petals are tinged in the ſame 
manner: their ground is a light crimſon, but the white 
is finely laid on in long ſtreaks, and often there runs 
between theſe a rib of fleſh colour. | 

Pearl and Purple TULIP. The root is ſmall, ob- 
long, and covered with a cheſaut · coloured ſkin, The 
leaves are broad and ſhoxt, hollow, obtuſe, not much 
wayed at the edges, and of a blue green. The ſtalk is 
weak and flender : it is uſually near a foot in length, 
but, unleſs ſupported, does not carry the flower exect; 
there are two or three leaves from it altogether, like 
thoſe from the root, and at the top ſtands one elegant 
flower. The colours are a very delicate pearly white, 
and a fine purple: the white is the ground colour, and 


| the purple is laid on in oblique ſtreaks, from the central 


part of each petal to the edge, and in a few waved lines 
at the top; theſe are ſmall, like threads, in the moſt 
perfect ſtate of the flower, and lie fo near one another, 
that at a very little diſtance, the diſtinction is loſt 
between them and the white ſpaces, and they give an 
univerſal glow of purple to the flower. 

Culture of the T UL1Rs. 

The ſame method of culture is proper for all Tulips. 
The uſual manner of propagating them is by parting the 
root, but the only way to obtain new flowers is from 
ſeed ; in May therefore the gardener ſhould look care- 
fully over his bed of Tulips, and mark a certain number 
for ſeed, being cautious that they have all the cha- 
racters which conſtitute a good flower, and which we 
havedeſcribed in the beginning of this article; when be 
has fixed on a ſufficient number, he muſt ſhade them 
from. too much ſun, which would dry up the duſt upon 
the buttons, on whoſe good condition the perfection of 
the ſeeds depends. When the flowers begin to fade, all 
the {tems which ſtand near. thoſe deſigned for ſeed, muſt 
be cut down, and the mould broke with a trowel every 
other day, half an inch deep, allowing at the ſame time 
gentle wateripgs. In this manner let them be managed 
till the ſeed-veſſel has its full bigneſs, after which ae 
The ſtalks will ſoon hew 
that no more nouriſhment is given them from the root 
they may be then cut off, and laid to dry in an airy 
room, Where a ſmall ſhelf ſhould be hung from the 
cieling, covered with cartridge-paper, and ſecured by ag 
edge of the ſame, half an inch high : on this lay the 
heads, and every three days turn them; thus let them 
lie till the third week in Auguſt: then let them be 
opened, and the ſeeds carefully ſhook out: ſcatter them 
over the ſhelf, where they muſt again be turned every 
three or four days till they are ſown. 


In the middle of September the gardener ſhould fix 


upon a piece of ground that is open to the ſouth-eaſt, 
defended from the full noon-day ſun, and naturally open 
to the north: but a reed-hedge ſhould be placed on that 
quarter, on a hinge, ſo that it can be brought foru ard 
to ſhelter the ſpot in ſevere weather: let the mould be 
dug our of the border, and its place ſupplied with the 
following compoſt, which ſhould always be made as 
ſoon as the flowers are marked for ſeed. Mix together 
two buſhels of dry mould from under the turf in an 
upland paſture, five pecks of pond- mud, and three pecks 
of earth from under an old wood-pile. | 

The border being ready, ſcatter on the ſeeds mode- 
rately thick, ſift over them a quarter of an inch of the 
ſame compoſt, and give them a gentle watering : after 
which lay a few. light hawthorn- buſhes over the border, 
and during winter the fey weeds which riſe on the bed 
muſt be carefully pulled up. while they are young, ob- 
ſerving alſo to bring the reed-hedge forward for ſhelter 
all the hard weather, 

In ſpring let the reed-hedge be thrown open, the 
buſhes taken off, and the ground carefully lookgd over 
and weeded once a week, The young plants will ſoon 
appear in great numbers; they will require frequent 
weeding, and muſt be watered once in three or four days, 
gently, with a fine-noſed pot, In weeding the utmoſt 
caution muſt be uſed : for the young plants have vaſtly 

| | 2E 
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the appearance of graſs, but they may always be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their bringing up the huſk of 
them. _ | 

The firſt appearance of the plants will be at the latter 
end of March, and toward the middle of June the leaves 
will decay : then let the ſurface of the bed be raked, and 
- half an inch of freſh compoſt ſifted over it; thus the 
roots may remain till the ſame time the ſucceeding year, 
when they ſhould be removed: and for this purpoſe a 
freſh parcel of the compoſt ſhould be mixed in autumn, 
ahd lie all the winter; take out the mould from the 
border, with the roots, and fill it up with this freſh 
compoſt: then ſift the mould that was taken out, to 
ſeparate the roots, and, after having given the new 
- border a gentle watering, plant them in it with care, at 
about three fingers breadth diſtance, and cover them 
with two inches of the ſame compoſt. The next year, 
at the ſame ſeaſon, let the ſame operation be repeated; 


and thus they are to be managed for the four firſt years, | 


and in all theſe tranſplantings the compoſt ſhould be 
laid about five inches thick, and the bottom trod hard 
before it is put in ; after the fourth year the quantity of 
compoſt muſt be four times as much as at firſt: the 
border much larger and deeper, and the roots muſt be 
planted at a full finger's length diſtance. 

The fifth year ſome of them will probably flower : 
the ſixth year the generality : and the ſeventh, or eighth, 
all. When they are in full bloom, ſome upright poſts 
about four feet high ſhould be placed on each fide of the 
bed, at a moderate diſtance, and over theſe ſome hoops 
ſhould be carried, to ſupport a canvas, which ſhould 
de drawn over them from eleven in the morning to four 
in the afternoon every day, when the ſun is powerful. 
It muſt alſo be drawn when there are ſharp winds, haſty 
ſhowers, or ſevere nights. 

The fine and perfect Tulips ſhould never be ſuffered 
to ripen their ſeeds; therefore, as ſoon as the flowers 
decay, let the ſtalks be broke off, and take away the 
covering. In the middle of June the roots muſt be care- 
fully taken out of the ground, cleaned, and the looſe, 
ragged, outer ſkins pulled off: lay them upon a mat in 
an airy room, and when they are hardened, lay them in 
2 place which is not moiſt, neither muſt it be too cloſe. 
The off-ſets ſeparated: from the principal roots muſt 
be managed exactly in the ſame manner, and planted in 
autumn three weeks ſooner than the large roots, in 
ſeparate beds. | 
- The general time of planting the fine Tulip roots, is 
in the beginning of October, but the early kinds ſhould 
be put into the ground three weeks ſooner ; they muſt be 
allowed all means of defence, and it is beſt to plant them 
where there is the ſhelter of a werm wall: and if the 
weather ſhould come in ſevere juſt as their buds riſe, they 
muſt be covered: the ſurface of the mould ſhould be 
ftirred, and afterwards, if the ſeaſon be dry, they mutt 
be allowed with due care a little water. | 

African TULIP. See the article African TuL1p, 

TULIP-TREE, L iriodendrum, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the polyandria polygynia, and 
of which there is only one ſpecies. It is a native of 
North-America, where it grows to a great fize, The 
young ſhoots are covered with a ſmooth bark. The 
leaves are divided into three lobes, the middle one being 
blunt and hollowed at the point, appearing as if it had 
been cut with ſciſſars; the two fide lobes are rounded, 
and end in blunt points: the upper ſurface is ſmooth, 
and of a lucid green, the under-ſide is of a pale green. 
The flowers grow at the end of the branches ; they are 
compoſed of ſix petals, three without and three within, 
which form a fort of bell-ſhaped flower, from whence it 
obtained the name of Tulip; theſe petals are marked 
with green, yellow, and red ſpots, fo make a fine ap- 
pearance when. the trees are well charged with flowers. 
The time of this tree's flowering is in July, and when 
the flowers drop, the germen ſwells and forms a kind of 

cone: but theſe do not ripen in England. 

— Culture of the I ULIP-TREE. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be obtained 


o 


in the coucs from America. In ſpring they ſhould be 


_ 


| taken out of the cones, and ſown in 


| Theſe plants are ea 


r UN 
ts, filled with 


ſeed with freſh light earth, which muſt be placed in a bark- bed, 


and covered with mats, and frequently refreſhed with a 


= water. When the young plants appear, they 
ſhould be placed, during ſummer, 2 a ſhady ſituation : 


and in winter they ſhould be put into a frame, where 
they may have the benefit of the open air in mild weather, 
and be ſheltered from the ſeverity of froſt, 

In the fpring following the plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſmall pots, and taken the ſame care of for 
four years, as while they were in the ſeed- pots; after 
this they will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant finally into 
the places where they are to remain: it ſhould be 
on a light loamy ſoil near other trees, but not over- 
ſhaded by them. | 

There are ſome who raiſe them from layers, but they 
are two or three years before they take good root, and 
then never make ſuch ſtrait and regular trees, 

Laurel-leafed TULIP-TREE, Magnolia, a genus cf 
plants ranged by Linnæus among the polyandria polygyniay 
and of which he diſtinguiſhes no more than one ſpecies, 
with ſeveral varieties: all diſtin ſpecies according to 
other botaniſts, : 

It is a native of Carolina and Virginia, 

Culture of this 'TULIP-TREE. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be procured 
from the place of their natural growth, and ſown as 
ſoon as poflible after they are ripe, in pots; the pots 


ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed : when the 


plants come up, they ſhould, in hot weather, be ſhaded 
from the ſun with mats, and have air and water. In 


the winter ſeaſon they ſhould be ſecured from the froſt ; 
and when they have acquired ſtrength, they may be 


planted in the open air, in a warm, ſheltered fituation. 


TURKS-CAP, a ſpecies of Lily. See the article 


LiLy. 
TURNEP, Rapa, a ſpecies of the Cabbage or 


Brafſica, is commonly propagated in the fields, and 


conſiſts of the following varieties: The round Turnep, 


With the red or purple top, the yellow Turnep, the 


black-rooted Turnep, and the early Dutch Turnep, 
Thoſe commonly cultivated in our gardens for the uſe 
of the table, are the white and the purple-rooted 
Turnep. They thrive beſt in a dry ſandy ſoil, that is 
not too rich : if it is, they are apt to grow ſticky ; they 


are always the beſt taſted when produced on freſh lands, 


Culture of the TURNEP. 

The common time of ſowing them is from the begin- 
ning of July to the middle of Auguſt, but the gardeners 
about London ſow them every month from March to 
Auguſt, that they may have a conſtant ſupply. The 
early Turneps always ſucceed beſt when ſown on a 
moiſter ground than the others: for on a dry one they 
are often ſubject to great damage, and are ſometimes 
deſtroyed by the fly. | 

TURNERA, a genus of plants of which there are 
only two ſpecies. - 1. Turnera, with linear, ſpear- 
ſhaped, na leaves, which are 8 indented and 
acute- pointed. 2. Turnera, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves, which are ſawed and rough. 


Theſe plants are both of them natives of the warm 
parts of America. The firſt riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to 
the height of eight or ten feet, ſending out branches on 
every ſide. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
hairy, terminating in acute points, ſawed on their edges, 
and, when rubbed, emit a diſagreeable odour. The 
flowers grow from the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, to which 
they fit very cloſe, noyng two large leafy appendages to 
their empalements ; the flowers are of a pale yellow. 

The ſecond ſpecies has a ſhrubby ſtalk like the firſt, 
and riſes to near the ſame height. The branches 
ſlender. The leaves are oval, ſpear- ſnaped, rough on 
their upper fide, and of a lucid green; their under-tfide 
has many ſtrong veins, and is of a light colour: they are 


ſawed on their edges, and have long foor-ſtalks. The 


flowers are larger, and of a brighter yellow than thoſe of 


the former, 
Culture of the TURNERA. 
ily propagated by ſeeds, which 
| ſhould 


3 

Mould be ſown on a hot-bed eaily in the ſpring; and | 
when the plants are come up two inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall pots, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tanners-bark, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them till they have taken root: after which they 
muſt be treated as has been directed for other tender 
plants from the ſame countries, 

When the plants are grown pretty large, they may 
be treated more hardily, by placing them in the dry 
ſtove, wheie, if they are kept in a moderate degree of 
heat, they will thrive and flower very well. 

Thoſe who would ſave the ſeeds of theſe plants, 
muſt watch them carefully, becauſe when they are ripe,” 
they ſoon ſcatter if they are not gathered. 

T'URNSOLE, Heliotropium. See the article HELI0- 
TROPE. ; 

TURPENTINE-TREE, a ſpecies of Piſtacia. See 
the article P1STACIA. 

TUTSAN, a ſpecies of St. Johnſwort. 
article St. JohNswokr. 
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See the 
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ALERIAN, Valeriana, a genus of plants er e 
by Linnæus among ti. e triandria monogynia, and of 
which he enumerates ſixteen ſpecies: but ſome of theſe, 
growing naturally in England, and others in different 
parts of Europe, which are never admitted into gardens, 
we ſhall omit, and only deſcribe the nine following. 
1. Valerian, with flowers furniſhed with tails, one 
ſtamen, and ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves; or red 
Valerian, 2. Valerian, with flowers furniſhed with 
one ſtamen, and wing-pointed leaves, 3. Valerian, 
with a ringent flower, furniſhed with two framina, and 
oval, ſeſhle leaves. 4. Valerian, with three ſtamina to 
the flowers, and all the leaves winged. 5. Valerian, 
with three ſtamina to the flowers, ter e leaves to the 
ſtalks, and thoſe at the root undivided; or garden 
Valerian. 6. Valerian, with three ſtamina to the 
flowers, and oblong, oval, blunt, entire leaves. 
Valerian, with three ſtamina to the flowers, and heart- 
ſhaped, ſawed leaves, growing on foot-fialks, and 
placed by thrers at the top. 8. Valerian, with three 
ſtamina to the flowers, a ſtalk divided into pairs, and 
linear leaves; called Corn Sallad, or Lambs Lettuce. 
9. Valerian, with four equal ſtamina to the flowers, 
wing-pointed Icaves, and ſeeds faſtened by an oval huſk 

T he firſt ſpecies grows naturally upon ſtony places in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, and has been long 
propagated in the Engliſh gardens for ornament. The 
ſecond ſpecies is a native of Portugal, The third of 
America, Mauritania, Sicily, and Spain. The fourth 
of England. The fifth and ſixth of the mountains of 
Switzerland. The ſeventh of the Pyrenean mountains. 
The eighth of England; and the ninth of Siberia. 

Culture of the V ALERIAN. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated. by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in a ſhady border. When the plants are fit for 
removing, they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds at about 
nine inches, or a foot aſunder, obſerving to water them 
till they have taken new root; after which they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and in autumn they ſhould be 
tranſplanted to the places where they are to remain, 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
ſoon after they are ripe : and when the plants come up, 

they will only require to be watered in dry weather, 

The third ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


- Ine 
When —_ come up, they muſt be kept free from weeds, 
which is all the culture they require. 

'The fourth, fiſth, and Kath ſpecies are propagated by 
parting of the roots in ſpring or autumn; thoſe of the 
two firſt ſorts ſhould be planted in beds of freſh dry 
earth, but the laſt requires a ſtony ſoil, and a cold 
ſituation. When the plants come up they muſt be 
N if the ſeaſon requires it, and kept clean from 
weeds. 

The ſeventh ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe, upon a ſhady border. When 
the plants come up, they may be treated in the manner 
directed for the firſt ſort, | 

For the eighth ſpecies, ſee the article Lambs Lx rUcR. 

The ninth ſpecics is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown where the plants are to remain, either in 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring. 
When the plants come up let them be thinned where 
they grow too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds. : 

Greek V ALERIAN, or Jacob's Lapper, Polemonium, 
a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus among the pentan- 
dria monogynia, and of which there ate three ſpecies. 
1. Greek Valerian, with cups longer than the tube of 
the corolla. 2. Greek Valerian, with cups ſhorter than' 
the tube of the corolla. 3. Greek Valerian, with the 
lower leaves haſtated, and the upper ones lanceolated. - 

The firſt ſpecies is ſuppoſed to be a native of England, 
and the other two grow naturally in North-America. 

Culture of; the Greek V ALERIAN. 

&1] the three ſpecies are propagated either by ſowing 
their ſeeds or by parting their roots. If by ſeeds, they 
ſhould be fown in ſpring upon a bed of light carth. 
When the plants are come up, and have acquired ſome 
ſtrength, they ſhould be pricked out into another bed 
of the like earth, about four or five inches aſunuer, ob- 
ſerving to made and water them till they have taken 
new root ; after which-they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds, and about the beginning of October tranſplanted - 
into the borders of the lower-garden. | Eder 

If they are propagated by parting of the roots, it 
ſhould be done in autumn; and when the plants come 
up, they muſt be treated in the manner directed for the 
ſeedings. | ab 

V ARIEGATION, the art of ſtreaking or diverſifying 
the leaves, &c. of plants and flowers with ſeveral colours. 

Variegation is either natural or artificial, Of 
natural variegation there are four kinds; the firſt ſhew. 
ing itlelt in yellow ſpots here and there, in the leaves of 
plants called, by gardeners, the yellow blotch. The 
iecond kind, called the white blotch, marks the leaves 
with a great number of white ſpots, or ſtripes; the 
whiteſt y ing next tne ſurface of the leaves, uſually ac- 
companied with other marks of a greeniſh white, that 
lie deeper in the body of the leaves. The third, and 
moſt beautiful, is Where the leaves are edged with white, 
being owing to ſome diſorder or infection in the Juices, 
which ſtains the natural complexion or verdure of the 
plant. The fourth kind is that called the yellow edge. 

Artificial variegation is performed by inarching or 
inoculating a ſtriped or variegated plant into a plain 
one of the ſame ſort; as a variegated common jaſmine 
into a plain, common Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jaſ- 
mine. A ſingle bud or eye, Mr. Bradley obſerves, be- 
ing placed in the eſcutcheon of a diſtempered tree, 
where it can only receive nouriſhment from the vitiated 
juices, will become variegated proportionably to the 
nouriſhment it draws, and will partake more of the 
white and yellow juice, than if a branch ſhould be in- 
arched, the bud having nothing to nouriſh it but the 
juices of the plant it is inoculated on; whereas a cyon 
inarched is fed by the ſtriped plant, and the healthful 
one. | | 

As to the natural ſtripes or variegations, there are 
ſome particular circumſtances to be obſerved. 

1. That ſome plants only appear variegated or 
blotched in the ſpring and autumn, the ſtains diſap- 
pearing as they gather ſtrength; of this kind are rue, 
thyme, and marjoram, RN 


de ſywil in autumn, where the plants are to remain. 


2. Some 
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2. Some plants are continually blotched in the ſpon- 
py part of their leaves: the ſap-veſſels, all the time, re- 
maining of a healthful green: ſuch as the alaternus, 
orange-mint, &c. which, being ſtrengthened by rich 
manure, or being inarched in healthful plants, throw off 
the diſtemper. 4962 122 

3. In other plants, the diſeaſe is ſo rooted and inve- 
terate, that it is propagated with the ſeeds: ſuch as the 
arch-angel, water-betony, bank creſs, borrage, ſtriped 
celery, and ſycamore; the ſides of which produce ſtri- 
ped plants. 

VASCULIFEROUS PLANTS, ſuch whoſe ſeeds 
are contained in veſſels which are ſometimes divided into 
cells. | | 

VEGETABLE, a term applied to all plants conſide- 
red as capable of growth, that is, all natural bodies 
which have parts organically formed for generation and 
zccretion, but not ſenſation. See the article PLANT. 

VEGETATION, the act whereby plants receive 
nouriſhment and grow. ; 

The proceſs of nature, in the vegetation of plants, is 
very accurately delivered by the excellent_Malpighi, to 
the effect following: the egg, or ſeed of the plant being 
excluded out of the ovary, called pod, or hutk, and re- 
quiring farther foſtering and brooding, is committed to 
the earth, which having received it into her fertile bo- 
ſom, not only does the office of incubation, by her own 
warm vapours and exhalation, joined with the heat of 
the ſun; but by degrees, ſupplies what the ſeed requires 
for its further growth : as abounding every where with 
canals and ſinuſes, wherein the dew of rain-water, im- 

regnated with fertile ſalts, glide, like the chyle and 
blos in the arteries, &c. of animals. 

This moiſture meeting with a new depoſited ſeed, is 
percolated, or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of the 
outer rind, or huſk, correſponding to the ſecundines of 
the ſœtuſes, on the inſide whereof lies one or more, com- 
monly two, thick ſeminal leaves, anſwering to the pla- 
centa in women, and to the cotyledons in brutes. "Theſe 
ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a great number of little veſiculæ, 
or bladders, with a tube correſponding to the navel- 
ftring in animals. In theſe veſicula is received the moiſ- 
ture of the earth, ſtrained through the rind of the ſeed ; 
which makes a ſlight fermentation, with the proper juice be- 
forecontained therein. This fermented liquor is conveyed 
by the umbilical veſſel to the trunk of the little plant; and 
to the germ, or bud, which is contiguous thereto : upon 
which the vegetation and increaſe of the parts ſucceed. 

Such is the procedure in the vegetation of plants; 
which the illuſtrious author exemplifies in a grain of 
wheat, as follows: The firlt day the grain is ſown it 
grows a little turgid ; and the ſecundine, or huſk, gapes 
a little in ſeveral places : and the body of the plant, be- 
ing continued by the umbilical veſſel to a conglobated 
leaf (which is called the pulp or fleſh of the ſeed, as is 
what conſtitutes the flower) ſwells; by which means, 
not only the gem or ſprout (which is to be the future 
ſtem) opens, and waxes green, but the roots begin to 
bunch out; whence the placenta, or ſeed-leaf, becom- 
ing looſe, gapes. The ſecond day, the ſecundine, or 
huſk, being broke through, the ſtem or top of the fu- 
ture ſtraw, appears on the outſide thereof, and grows 
upwards by degrees: in the mean time, the ſeed-leaf, 
guarding the roots, becomes turgid with its veſicula, 
and puts forth a white down. And the leaf being pul- 
led away, you ſee the roots of the plant bare; the future 
buds, leaves, and the reſt of the ſtalk lying hid. Be- 
tween the roots and the aſcending ſtem the trunk of the 
plant is knit, by the navel-knot to the flower-leaf, 
which is very moiſt, though it {till retains its white co- 
lour and its natural taſte. 

The third day the pulp of the conglobated, or round 
leaf, becomes turgid with the juice which is received 
from the earth fermenting with its own. Thus the 
plant increaſing in bigneſs, and its bud or ſtem becom- 
ing taller, from whitiſh turns greeniſh ; the lateral 
roots alſo break forth greeniſh and pyramidal 
from the gaping ſheath, which adheres chiefly to the 
plant; and the lower root grows longer and hairy, with 


1 


mn my fibres ſhooting out of the ſame. Indeed there are 
| hairy fibres hanging all along on all the roots, except on 


their tips; and theſe fibr:s are ſeen to wind about the 
ſaline particles of the ſoil, little lumps of earth, &c. 
like ivy; whence they grow curled. Above the lateral 
roots there now break out two other little ones. 

The fourth day, the ſtem, mounting upwards, makes 
a right angle with the ſeminal leaf : the laſt roots put 
forth more; and the other three, growing larger, are 
cloathed with more hairs, which ſtraitly embrace the 
lumps of earth, and where they meet with any vacuity, 
unite into a kind of net-work. From this time forward 
the root puſhes with more regularity downward, and the 
ſta!k upward, than before. There is, however, this 
great difference in their growth, that the ſtalk and the 

ranches find no reſiſtance to their ſhooting up, while 


| the roots find a great deal to their ſhooting downward, 
by means of the ſolidity of the earth, whence the branch- 


es advance much faſter and farther in their growth than 
the roots: and theſe laſt, often finding the reſiſtance of 
a tough earth inſurmountable, turn their courſe, and 
ſhoot almoſt horizontally, | 

VENUS'S COMB, or SukErnhERD's NEEDTLE. See 
the article SHEPHERD's NEEDLE. l 

VENUS's LOOKING GLASS, a ſpecies of Cam- 
panula, Sce CAMPANULA, | 

VENUS NAVELWORT, a ſpecies of Hound's 
Tongue. See the article Hound's TonGue. 

VERBESINA, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 
among the ſyngene/ia bebe ſuperflua, and of which 
there are ten ſpecies, but of theſe there are only ſour to 
be met with in our gardens. 1. Verbeſina with alter- 
nate, waved, running and obtuſe leaves. 2. Verbelina, 
with oval three-veined leaves, placed oppoſite upon 
footſtalks, and with ſceds furniſhed with three horns. 
3. Verbeſina with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, placed 
oppoſite. 4. Verbeſina with oppoſite, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, and double, alternate, ſeſſile lowers. 

Theſe plants are natives of both the Indies. 

Culture of the V ERBESINA. 

All the four ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring. 
When the plants have obtained ſtrength enough to be 
removed, they muſt be tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed, 
ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken new 
root, | | 

In June they may be taken up, and planted in a warm 
border, where they muſt be ſhaded, and watered till 
they have again taken root, after which they will re- 
quire very little care. 

VERVAIN, Verbena, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnzus among the diandria monogynia, and of which 
there are fourteen ſpecies. 1. Vervain with two ſtamina 
to the flowers, and very long leafy ſpikes. 2. Vervain 
with two ſtamina to the flowers, and very long, fleſhy 
ſpikes, almoſt naked. 3. Vervain with two ſtamina to the 
flowers, oval ſpikes, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, plaited leaves, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 4. Vervain with two ſtamina to 
the flowers, looſe ſpikes, priſmatic, truncated, bearded, 
and alternate cups, and oval, obtuſe leaves, 5. Ver- 
vain with two ſtamina to the flowers, looſe ſpikes; the 
cups of the fruit almoſt. globular, prickly, and reflexed 
downward. 6. Vervain with two ſtamina to the flow- 
ers, roundiſh, erect cups, and echinated ſeeds. 7. Ver- 
vain with two, ſtamina to the flowers, long ſpikes, 
bearded cups, and oval, ſharply-ſawed leaves. 8, Ver- 
vain with four ſtamina to the flowers, ſpikes growing in 
conical heads, ſawed leaves, and a creeping ſtalk, 
9. Vervain with four ſtamina to the flowers, ſpikes diſ- 
poſed in bunches, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves embracing the 
ſtalks. 10. Vervain with four ſtamina to the flowers, 
long, acute-pointed ſpikes, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
I1. Vervain with four ſtamina to the flowers, ſlender 
ſpikes, growing in panicles, and undivided, ſawed 
leaves, with footſtalks. 12. Vervain with four ſtamina 
to the flowers, flender ſpikes, leaves with many 


jagged points, and numerous ſtalks, 13. Veryain 


with four ſtamioa to the flowers, lender ſpikes, diſpo- 


ſed in panicles, leaves with mon pointed jags, and a 


ſingle 


ſingle ſtalk, 


VET 
14. Vervain with four ſtamina to the 
flowers, ſlender ſpikes, and double , wing-pointed 
leaves. k | J 
The eight firſt ſpecies are natives of the Welt Indies. 
The ninth grows naturally in Buenos Ayres. The 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth are natives of North-Ame- 
rica. The thirteenth of this country, and the fourteenth 
of Spain. | 
| Culture of the VtRvain. 5 

The eight firſt ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
feeds upon a hot-bed early in the ſpring. When the 
plants are fit to be removed, they ſhould each be tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a 
freſh hot-bed, where they muſt be ſhaded with mats in 
the heat of the day, till they have taken freſh root. 

When the annuals are grown too tall for the frames, 
they ſhould be removed into a ſtove or good glaſs-caſe, 
and if there is the conveniency of a bark-bed in the glaſs- 
caſe, ſome of them ſhould be plunged into ir. 

The perennial ſorts may be kept in a glaſs-caſe till 
autumn, allowing them a _ are of air in watm 
weather. As they increaſe in ſize, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into larger pots. The ſeyenth ſpecies is by far 
the moſt tender, and muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
bark-bed. 7 pgtt FO | 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſpecies, are 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
on a ſoft loamy ſoil; when the plants come up they re- 
quire no other culture but to be kept clean from weeds, 
and to be allowed room to ſpread, 

The thirteenth ſpecies is ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens. | 4 | 

The fourtcenth ſpecies is propagated by feeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn. When the plants come up, 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and thinned wher 

they riſe too cloſe. | 

Latchet VETCH. See the article Corolla. 

Bitter VE'CCH, Orobus, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the diadelphia decundria, and of which 
there are a number of ſpecies, but the four following are 
thoſe moſt F fo: monng in gardens. tte 
Vetch with leaves placed by coupfes cloſe to the talks, 
and with indented ſtipulæ. 2. Bitter Vetch with oval, 
oblong, winged leaves, roundiſh, moon-fhaped, indented 
ſtipula, and a ſingle ſtalk. 3. Bitter Vetch with oval, 
winged leaves, intire, half arrow pointed ſtipulæ, and a 
fingle ſtalk. 4. Bitter Vetch with a branching ſtalk 
and leaves compoſed of fix pair of oblong, oval lobes, 
The firſt and ſrcond ſpecies are natives of Siberia, 
and the third and fourth y_ naturally in the foreſts of 
Germany and Switzerland. by; 

Culture of the Bitter V ETC. 

All theſe plan:s may be propagated either by fecds or 
by parting of their roots. If by feeds they ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, | When the plants come up, they 
ſhould be kept clean from weeds and thinned where they 
grow too cloſe, and in the next autumn they ſhould be 
tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main. 

If they are propagated by parting the roots, the pro- 
per tüte for 10 15 ron MM they ſhould be planted in 
a Joamy ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. 

Ligusrice VETCH. See the article Wild Liquo- 
RICE. ER; 
Chicklins VET CH, Lathyrus, a genus of plants of 
which there are twenty ſpecies ; but as few of theſe are 
admitted into gardens, and thoſe which are, all require 


* 


the ſame culture it is needleſs to deſcribe them. 


Culture of the Chicklmg V ETCH. 

All the ſpecies cultivated in garcens, are propagated by 
ſecds, which may be ſown either in ſpring or autumn, 
in the places where they are deſigned to remain, Thoſe 
which are ſown in autumn, ſhould have a light ſoil and 
2 warm ſituation ; but thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
ſhould have an open expoſure, and the foil need not be 
attended to, for they thrive upon almoſt any. When 
the plants come up they ſhould be carefully kept clean 
from weeds, and when they are grown two or three in- 
ches high, ſome fticks ſhould be put down by them, to 


1. Bitter 
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| ſupport them, otherwiſe they will trail on the ground. 


Hor ſeſboe VET CH, Hippocrepis, a genus of plants of 
which there are three ſpecies. 1. Horſeſhoe Vetch with 
ſingle pods ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk. 2. Horſeſhoe Vetch 
with pods growing in cluſters upon footſtalks. 3. Horſe - 
ſhoe Vetch with pods growing in cluſters, upon foot- 
ſtalks, one border of which has lobes. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of Italy and Spain. The 
ſecond of England, and the third grows naturally in 
Germany, Italy, and the ſouth of France. 

* Culture of the Horſeſhoe VE. | 

The three ſpecies are all propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, where the plants are 
deſigned to remain; when they come up they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they riſe too 
cloſe, which is all the culture they require. 

* Kidney VET CH. See the article Ladies FIVOER. 

VEXILLUM, or STANDARD. See the article 
STANDARD. + | 


VINE, Vitis, a genus of plants ranged by Linnzus 


among the pentandria monogynia, and of which there are 


ſeveral different ſorts, all of them requiting the ſame 
method of culture in the ſame climate, 
Culture ef the VINE, 

This plant grows as happily in plains as upon hills, 
and thrives as well in a ftrong ſoil, as in that which is 
looſe and open; alfo in land that is poor, as in that 
which is rich: and in a dry ſoil, as well as in that 
which is naturally moiſt, | 

Nevertheleſs, 'it is of great importance that the 


quality of the Vine be adapted to the condition of the 


country: for as Vines are not all of the ſame kind, 
neither is the culture the ſame in every foil and climate. 
It is not eaſy to ſay which is the beft, experience 
teaching us that every country has its own : but reaſon 
will inform us that that ſort of Vine is proper 'for the 
plain, which bears fogs and hoar froſt without bein 
hurt: and for a hill, that which can bear drought af 
wind; that we ſhould plant in a rich and fertile ſoil, a 
ſlender Vine, which does not bear plenty of fruit; ina 
{tiff ſoil, one that makes ſtrong fhoots, and is covered 
with plenty of leaves; that it is proper not to commit to 
a moiſt place a Vine which bears tender and large grapes; 
nor too dry a place, a Vine of a contrary quality. 

The nature of the climate is of great conſequence. 
Two ſorts of Vines are fit for a cold and cloudy 
ſituation : viz. either one which is early, and ripens its 
fruit before the winter: or one of firm and hard grapes, 
which bloom in the midſt of fogs, and afterwards mellow 
with the cold and hoar-froft, as other grapes do with 
warmth. Where wind and ſtorms are frequent, the 
Vines muſt take deep root, and bear hard grapes ; where 
the ſituation is warm, they may be of more tender and 
more fruitful kinds. Vines, whoſe grapes rot with rain 


and conftant dews, ſhould be planted in dry places; and 


thoſe in moiſt, which are hurt by drought. If an 
Vines are planted in places ſubject to hail, it ſhould be 
thoſe which have large and ſtrong leaves, becauſe they 
willl ſhelter the fruit. Where the ſky is uſually ſerene 
and fair, all forts of Vines will grow : and thoſe may be 
planted to advantage, whoſe grap:s fall quickly off. 
Could we have the quality of the ſoil, the ſituation of 
the place, and the ſtate of the weather to cur wiſhes ; 
that ſoil ſhould be preferred, which is neither too ſtrong 
nor too looſe, but rather inclining to loole : neither 
poor, nor exceeding rich, but rather fertile. The ſitu- 
ation ſhould neither be a plain nor ſteep, but yet on a 
riſing ground: it ſhould neither be wet nor dry, yet 
moderately moiſtened with dews : it ſhould neither have 
ſprings on the furface, nor at ſome depth in the earth : 
and yet it ſhould communicate to the Vines a moiſture 
which 1s neither bitter nor ſalt, The ſtate of the 
moiſture may be known, by diſſolving ſome of the earth 
in water, | | | 
The Vine does not proſper either in a frozen, or in a 
ſcorching climate, but it thrives beſt in a country 
that is rather warm than cold. It is hurt more by 
rain than dry weather: it delights in gentle and 
moderate gales, but is greatly damaged by ſtorms. 


It 
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It is an obſervation of long ſtanding, that ground 
which has never been plowed, or had trees growing on 
it, is the beſt for a vineyard. All authors agree that an 

old vineyard is the work of any for making a new plan- 
tation: becauſe the earth is entangled with the roots of 
the old Vines matted together, ' poiſoned by their decay, 
and quite exhauſted by their long ſtanding. Woodlands 
may be uſed, becauſe. the roots of common trees and 
ſhrubs are caſily extirpated. Where there is no un- 
plowed land, the next to be preferred is a corn field, 
free from trees, or where trees have not been planted 
thick. | | | 

The fitneſs of new ground: for the Vine may be 
judged of by the ſhoots of ſuch as grow naturally in it: 
for if they make thriving. ſhoots, which have not a 
ragged or ſtinted appearance, the Vine will flouriſh 
there. Stones which crumble, or rot, as it were, with 
the weather being broken, and laid to the roots of the 
Vines, retain a moiſture, cool them, and by that means 
are exceeding fit for nouriſhing them. F or the ſame 
reaſon, gravel, pebbles, and looſe ſtones are approved of, 
provided they be mixed with rich mould ; -but it they are 
mixed with poor earth they are bad. Flints are likewiſe 
very friendly to Vines, if covered with a moderate depth 
of earth: becauſe being cold, they retain the moiſture, 
and prevent the roots being parched up in very hot 
weather, A chalky bottom is fit for the Vine; but clay, 
not excepting even that which approaches to marle, or 
potters clay, is very unfit, as is alſo coarſe, hungry 
ſand. 

It may be eſtabliſhed as a general rule, to plant vine- 
yards in a cold country ſo as to face the ſouth, and in a 
warm climate ſo as to face the eaſt, unleſs they are ſubject 
to ſtorms from that quarter, in which caſe it is better 
that they face the north; and in exceeding hot countries, 
ſuch for example as Egypt, it will be beſt to expoſe them 
to the north. 

Mr. Miller ſays, that the beſt ſoil for a vineyard in 
England, is that whoſe ſurface is a rich ſandy loam, and 
not above a foot and a half, or two feet deep, lying upon 

ravel or chalk: either of which bottoms is equally good 

Vines. If the ſoil is deep, or the bottom either a 

clay or ſtrong loam, it is by no means proper for this 
purpoſe: for though the Vines may ſhoot vigorouſly, | 
and produce a great quantity of grapes, yet we have not 
ſan to ripen them ſufficiently, If the ſoil is too deep, 
the roots of the Vine will run to too great a depth to 
receive the influences of the ſun and air; whence the 
juices of their fruit will be crude. 
According to him, our vineyards ſhould be planted on 

the north-ſide of a river, upon an elevation inclined to 
the fouth, with a very gradual deſcent, that the ſuper- 
fluous moiſture may be drained off; yet if the ground 
flopes too much, it is by no means proper for this 
purpoſe. Hills to the north, as they ſhelter the vineyard 
from cold, and reflect the heat, will be of great ad- 
vantage; the country round about ſhould be open and 
hilly, to preſerve the air dry. The vineyard ſhould be 
open to the eaſt, that it may enjoy the morning ſun, to 
dry up the ſuperfluous moiſture. | 

Dr. Beal in No. CXVI, of the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, after having mentioned ſome inſtances of the 
warmth ariſing from ſtones under ground, eſpecially 
lime-ſtones, and ſome kinds of pebbles, is of opinion 
that many of our hills and rocks might be 1 
proved: for it would be no hard taſk, ſays he, to ſhovel 
down the ſhallow and moſly turf from the ſteepeſt decli- 
vities into places, where it may have ſome receptacle or 
ſtay; and there to impregnate it, with the ſpade and 

compoſt for garden or ig pf 
Ihe ground mult firſt of all be cleared of the roots of 
trees or ſhrubs, or whatever elſe can be a hindrance to 
the diggers, or might afterwards preſs down the trenched 
earth by its weight, or by the treading of thoſe employed 
in carrying it off, It is of great importance that the 
earth be kept extremely looſe, even, if poſſible, without 
a foot touching it, in order that the mould being all 
equally ſtirred, may eaſily give way to the young tender 
roots, Wherever they extend themſelves, and inſtead of 


| 


„ 
obſtructing them by its hardneſs, receive them into its 
nouriſhing boſom, | | 

A plain or valley muſt be trenched two feet and a half 
deep, and a riſing ground three. A ſteeper hill muſt be 
trenched four feet Jeep : for when the mould is turned 
down from a higher place, it can hardly be thrown up 
again to a ſufficient depth, unleſs the trenches are made 
deeper. Beſides, -I never approve, ſays Columella, of 
planting a Vine leſs than two feet deep, even in a valley; 
for it is better not to plant it at all, than tolcave its roots 
too near the ſurface ſuſpended from the nouriſhing 
moiſture, which lies low, except where ſprings riſe near 
the ſurface; and there the ground ſhould not be trenched 
above a foot and a half deep. 

The trenches muſt be made equally deep all the way to 
the bottom, the ſides being perpendicular, and the ground 
marked out by a line, which muſt be carried forward as 
the work proceeds, always at equal diſtances, till the 
whole ground is equally trenched. Where the bottom 
is of a binding nature, it is of great advantage to lay in 
the bottom of the trenches, ſmall ſtones, or other 
rubbiſh, to carry off the water, which otherwiſe, ſtag- 
nating there, would chill the tender roots. In order to 
do this the more effectually, the bottom of the trenches 
are made ſomewhat convex towards the middle, the 
better to convey the water to drains cut at the extre- 
mities of the vineyard, 

If neceſſity forces to replant an old vineyard, all re- 
mains of the old Vines muſt be extirpated. The ground 
ought then to be dunged with old dung, if it can be had, 
if not with new, and trenched moſt carefully, picking 
out every remaining root, which ſhould be colleQed and 
burnt, The trenched earth ſhould then be covered with 
old dung, which does not breed weeds, or with freſh 
earth brought from among thickets, Columella adviſes 
particularly, to have a careful overſeer to inſpect the 
workmen, and to be watchful that they do not make 
baulks, | 

Mr. Miller, inſtead of trenching the ground as the an- 
cients did, propoſes giving it a ſummer fallow, plowing 
it as deep as the ſoil will admit of, and clearing it of 
roots, weeds, or whatever elſe can obſtruct the growth of 
the plants. . 

Columella adviſes great cate to be taken in the choice 
of the Vine from which the cuttings are taken, and is 
therefore againſt purchaſing ſtrange plants at a venture, 
which may come from a ſoil and climate different from 
that they are intended for, and may not be of the ſort of 
Vine which is deſired. A Vine cannot be ſaid to be 
fruitful, becauſe it bears many grapes; for this may ariſe 
from the largeneſs of the trunk, and the great number of 
bearing ſhoots, which may have but a ſingle bunch on 
each, If ſeveral bunches of grapes are ſeen to hang from 
each ſhoot : if from each bud left the former year, ſhoots 
with fruit ſpring forth ; if the ſhoots which ſpring out of 
the trunk of the Vine have ſome bunches ; and if even 
the ſecondary ſhoots, or thoſe which grow out of the 
preſent year's ſhoots, bear grapes; that Vine may un- 
doubtedly be eſteemed fruittul, and fit to afford cuttings. 
Whoever has this much at heart, will mark the Vines 
which have been the moſt fruitful, and kave yielded the 
ripeſt and ſoundeſt grapes, with ochre and vinegar, that 
it may not be waſhed off by the rain, Nor is this to be 
done for one year only; but the Vines ought to be ex- 
amined for three or more vintages, to know whether they 
preſerve the ſame degree of fruitfulneſs : for then it will 
be certain, that the fruitfulneſs muſt be owing to the 
good quality of the Vine, and not to a favourable 
ſeaſon. Whatever grapes come to their full maturity 
without being rotted or damaged, for ſeveral ſeaſons 
running, will yield more, and higher flavoured wine, 
than any others, 

It is not enough that the ſtuck from which the 
cuttings are taken be fruitful, but they muſt alſo be 
taken from thoſe parts of it which promiſe the greateſt 
fruitfulneſs. Thoſe which grow from the ſtem or old 
wood of the Vine, ſeldom bear fruit, or produce fruitful 
Vines. Thoſe which grow from the ſummit of the 
Vine are reckoned too Juxuriant to plant; and though the 


number 


1 


umber of cluſters on them may promiſe fruitfulnels, 
et they ſhould not be relied on; but rather thoſe which 
ow out of the middle of the Vine, of which the wood 
3s firmer than that of the former. This Columella calls 
en gerital part of the Vine; and ſays, that, having 
tollowed reaſon as his guide, and alſo a ry, ro Ang ee 
he chooſes from that fruitful part of the Vine, ſhoots 
which, bearing plenty of fruit already, promiſe fecun- 
dity for the time to come. He is not contented with 
ſingle cluſters, but chiefly approves of thoſe which have 
the moſt numerous offspring ; and adds, that the neglect 
of theſe rules has rendered many vineyards leſs fruitful, 
indeed ſome quite barren, when the cuttings have been 
you improperly choſen. : 
ome are of opinion, that the whole ſhoot, as it is 
taken from the ſtem, is fit for planting ; and for that 


end, they cut it into pieces of five or fix eyes, each of 


which they plant. Others, with more reaſon, think 
that no part of the ſhoot is fit for being formed into a 
cutting, but only that part of it which is next to the 
wood of the former year : for every bearing ſhoot 
abounds in fruit below the fifth or ſixth eye. The reſt 
either bears no fruit, or produces only flender twigs. 
The ancients, ſays Columella, always preſerved ſome of 
the old wood to the cuttings : but experience has ſhewn 
that this is wrong; for whatever is left of the old wood 
ſoon roots, when it is moiſtened and covered with earth, 
and kills the tender roots next to it; and when this 
happens, the whole Vine ſhrivels, or is burnt up. What- 
ever remains of the old wood ſhould therefore be cut off, 
where the ſhoot grows to it, that the ſhoot may be 
planted with its own ſmall head. Mr. Miller differs 
here in opinion from Columella ; for he directs, that the 
ſhoots ſhould be cut from the old Vine, juſt below the 
place where they were produced, taking a knot, or piece 
of the two years old wood to each, which, ſays he, 
ſhould be pruned ſmooth. 

Were cuttings, thus choſen, taken from the Vines 
every time they are pruned, for ſeveral vintages, and 
carefully planted, vineyards might be raiſed, which 
would yield plenty of the moſt generous wines : nor 
need we grudge this delay; for wher. once we are 
aſſured of the fruitfulneſs of a Vine, it may be multiplied 
by engrafting. This, ſays Columella, you, Publius 
Silvinus, can witneſs : for, from one early Vine on 
your eſtate, I engrafted the ſtocks of two acres of vine- 
mags in two years. How much therefore, may the Vine 

: multiplied from theſe two acres, ſeeing that theſe are 
the oftspring of only one ? 

There are two ways of planting vineyards ; viz. either 
with cuttings, or with Vines which have already taken 
root, Theſe laſt are called quickſets. In the provinces, 
ſays Columella, they plant cuttings, for they will not 
be at the trouble of having nurſeries, The expert huſ- 
bandmen in Italy approve of this practice, becauſe the 
quickſets are attended with ſeveral advantages. The 
are leſs apt to die; and by reaſon of the greater fra 


of their wood, they ſuſtain better the extremities of heat 


and cold, and other intemperatures of the weather : and 
the tranſplanting of them quickens their producing grapes, 
Cuitings may do in a looſe yielding mould; but a ſtrong 
heavy ſoil muſt have rooted Vines, or quickſets. 

Mr. Miller prefers good cuttings to rooted Vines, for 
planting a vineyard ; becauſe the roots of Vines do not 
grow ſtrong and woody as moſt ſorts of trees do, but 
are long, ſlender, and pliable ; and therefore, aiter they 
have been taken up, they ſeldom ſtrike out any fibres 
from the weak roots: but theſe generally ſhrivel and 
die, and thereby rather retard, than help, the plants 
in their growth, by preventing the new fibres from 
puſhing out. 

This difference of opinion between Columella and 
Ar. Miller may be accounted for, from the different 
gepths at which they direct the Vines to be planted : for 


were cuttings to be planted two feet and an half deep, no 


$99t3 would ſhoot out from their loweſt part; and if the 
-onted Vines were planted fo ſuperficially in Italy 


as Mr, Miller adviſes, they would be dried up by the 


lun. 
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Columella direts that the nurſery be made, neither 
in a poor bungry ſoil, nor in an ouſy wet one; yet 
where there is. moiſture enough; and in à middling 
rather than a rich ſoil ; becauſe, though cuttings take 
root ſoon, and make ſtrong ſhoots in a rich ſoil; yet, 
when tranſplanted, they ſhrivel, and ſeldom recover. 
It is therefore the huſbandman's intereſt, rather to tranſ- 
plant from a middling ſoil to a rich one, than from a 
rich to a poorer, From a poor ſoil to a rich foil, they 
will thrive apace, It is not adviſable to make the nur- 
ſery in very poor land, becauſe many of the cuttings will 
then die, and the others will arrive but lowly at a ſtate 
to bear being tranſplanted. 

The nurlery ſhould be trenched to the depth of two 
feet and an half, and being formed into beds three feet 
wide, the cuttings are planted in them at about a foot 
diſtance from one another, every way, This may be 
done either in the ſpring or in autumn. The ſpring is 
belt if the climate be cold, or ſubject to much rain; and 
the autumn, if the climate be warm, and the foil dry, 
or ſituated on the ſide of a hill. | 

The length of the cuttings ſhould be regulated by the 
diſtance between their eyes: for when theſe are near one 
another, the cutting may be ſhorter, and when they are 
more diſtant, it ſhould be longer. This length ſhould 
not exceed a foot, nor ſhould it be leſs than three fourths 
of a foot, leſt, being planted on the ſurface of the earth, 
the cutting ſhould periſh with drought in the ſummer ; 
and, on the other hand, becauſe when a cutting planted 
too deep has taken root, it cannot be taken up without 
ſome difficulty, If the euttings are planted on the ſide 
of a hill, their length may be about fifteen inches on 
ouſy ground, they need not have above three eyes, 
which may reduce them to nine inches, but certainly to 
more than ſix, In theſe three eyes are not included the 
numerous eyes which uſually are on the cutting, near 
the part where it is taken from the ſtem : beſides thoſe 
numerous eyes, there ſhould be three others, with joints. 
The cuttings ſhould be planted ſo deep, as that the 
uppermoſt eye may be level with the ſurface of the 
ome ; becauſe all the ſap will then be employed in one 
ingle ſhoot, which will conſequently be ſo much the 
ſtronger. They ſhould be planted as ſoon as poſſible 
after they are cut off the Vine; and in doing this care 
ſhould be taken to avoid a ſtrong drying wind, or a 
ſcorching ſun. It is therefore beſt to chooſe a calm 
day, or at leaſt a day in which there is but little wind. 
The ſun may be kept off by ſhades, or any covering. 
The nurſery ſhould afterwards be kept clear of weeds, 
and be frequently dug. Only one ſhoot ſhould be 
reared, and that ſhould be faſtened to a ſtick or flender 
pole, to bear it off the carth. The reſt ſhould be care- 


fully rubbed off; and this ſhoot ſhould be pruned down 


to two eyes in the autumn. The ſtrongeſt ſhoot from 
theſe eyes ſhould be reared the next ſummer; and with 
this management the cuttings will be fit to tranſplant at 
the end of thirty or thirty-ſix months. 

Vines are likewiſe propagated by layers. For this 
purpoſe, a trench is dug four fect every way, that the 
layer may not be hurt by other roots. A ſhaot of the 
laſt year is then laid down in it, in ſuch manner as to 
make its end riſe at the farther part of the trench. Four 
eyes are left on that part of the layer which goes to the 
bottom of the trench, and they are to put out roots. All 
the eyes between them and the ſtem ſhould be rubbed 
off, to prevent the growth of uſeleſs ſhoots. T'wo, or 
at moſt three eyes are left on the farther end, which 
riſes out of the earth, and all the reſt, between them and 
thoſe at the bottom of the trench, are rubbed off. The 
layer thus prepared ſoon takes deep root, and in the 
third year, it may be cut off from the mother Vine. 
When the ſhoot is not long enough to riſe again out of 
the earth, Columella thought of the following method : 


The end of the ſhoot is brought to the bottom of the 


trench, and the four lower eyes, left for the roots to 
ſhoot from, are covered with earth, as before: but 
inſtead of the eyes at the extremity, as in the former 
way, the two eyes next the ſurface of the earth, of that 
part which come from the ſtem, are left to make won, 
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which they readily do, and in the third year, the layer 
may be cut from the mother Vine, as in the other caſe. 
In order to encourage the roots to ſtrike out, they need 
not be covered with the whole depth of earth the firſt 
year, unless it ſhould become neceſſary before the winter, 
to keep the roots from being chilled by water which 
might gather in the trench, 

he ground being thoroughly prepared, by trenching, 
harrowing, and clearing it of every thing that can be 
hurtful to the Vine, it is marked out, in order to be 
planted, 'I he Romans planted their Vines five feet 
aſunder in a poor ſoil, ſix feet aſunder in a middling foil, 
and at the diſtance of ſeven feet from each other in a rich 
ſoil, Sometimes too they left a ſpace of ten feet between 
them, that there might be ſufficient room for the ſtrong 
ſhoots to extend themſelves, — 

They generally planted their vineyards in a quincunx 
form, for which they marked out the ground by ſtretch- 
ing acroſs it a line trimmed with bits of red cloth, or of 
ſome other conſpicuous colour, at ſuch diſtances from 
cach other as it was intended to leave between the rows. 
A piece of reed was ſtuck into the earth at each ſpot 
indicated by the cloth, and this was repeated til] the 
whole field was marked out in equal diſtances. The 
planter followed, and dug a hole at each alternate reed, 
two feet and an half deep in level ground, two feet and 
three quarters if it = ſloping, and three feet deep where 
thedeclivity was conſiderable, He then removed the quick- 
ſets from the nurſery, taking them up with great care, 
and tranſplanted them the very ſame minute, if that was 
poſſible. All their ſhoots were previouſly pruned off, 
except one, which was the ſoundet and firmeſt, and of 
that only two eyes were left above ground, If any of 
the roots were hurt in taking them up, though all 
poſſible care was uſed not to injure them, they were cut 
off, very ſmooth. If two plants were ſct in the ſame 
hole, a few ſtones, of about five pounds weight, were 
Jaid between them in the bottom of the hole, to prevent 
their roots from interweaving together. They were 
likewiſe of opinion, that theſe ſtones ſaved the roots 
from being chilled in the winter, or ſcorched by the heat 
of the dog-days in the ſummer. Mago adviſed to lay 
the huſks and ſtones of grapes mixed with dung, in the 
holes, under the roots of the Vines, as a means of 
ſtrengthening them, and of haſtening the production of 
young roots. During the chilling wet of the winter, 
they gave a warmth ; and in the ſummer, they afforded 
a nouriſhing moiſture,  Columella diſapproved greatly 
of N two Vines in the ſame hole, becauſe their 
roots conſtantly mingled together, and formed a kind of 
net-work, which retained too much moiſture in the 
winter, and, by robbing each other of nouriſhment, 
proved prejudicial to both, If the foil of the vineyard 
was poor, Mago directed that the holes ſhould be filled 
up with rich earth brought from elſewhere, The 
ground ſhould be a little moiſt when the Vines are 
planted ; but. it had better be dry, than mirey wet. 

Mr. Miller orders that the ground, which he before 
directed to be fallowed, be again well plowed in March; 
and that after having laid its ſurface even, the rows 
ſhould be marked out, from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, 
at the diftance of ten feet from each other. He then 
croſſes theſe rows at the diſtance of five or ſix feet, and 
thereby marks the ſpot where each plant is to be ſet. 
The rows will conſequently be, in this caſe, ten feet 
aſunder, and the diſtance between the Vines in each 
row will be five or ſix feet; nearer than which the 
ought never to be planted. If they are ſet in ſquares 10 
near together as ſix feet, there cannot be room for a 
ſufficient current of air to paſs between them when their 
branches are extended on one ſide; and for want of that 
the damps in autumn will be detained among the Vines, 
to the great prejudice of their fruit. | 
continues he, where they regard the quality of their 
wine more than the quantity, they never plant their 
vines at leſs than ten feet, row from row, and ſome 
allow twelve: and he confirms the juſtneſs of this rule 
by what happens to other fruits, which are never ſo well 
coloured, ſo early ripe, or ſo well flavoured, when in 


In places abroad, | 
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cloſe plantations, as when they are produced on trees 
where tte air can circulate freely about them, and the 
rays of the ſun have free acceſs to the branches, whereby 
the juiccs are better prepated. | 
ee cuttings to layers, as well as to rooted 


Vines, he directs, that the cuttings be taken from the 
Vine in the autumn, and that their ends, being made 
ſmooth, they be laid in the ground, about two inches 
deep, the reſt of the cutting being left at full length; 
only obſerving to cover them with dry litter, or peas 
haulm, in dry froſty weather; In moiſt weather, the 
covering ſhould be taken off, leſt it heat, and make the 
cuttings grow, which would greatly injure them, In 
April, which he reckons the beſt ſeaſon for planting 
Vines in England, the cuttings ſhould be taken out of 
the ground, and their upper parts cut off, ſo as to 
reduce them to about fourteen inches in length, accord- 
ing to the diſtance of the buds or eyes. He thinks it of 
great ſervice to leave their tops on all the winter, becauſe 
the air would otherwiſe penetrate the wounded part, and 
greatly injure the remaining eyes. The lower ends of 


.the cuttings ſhould be put in water, about three inches 


deep, ſetting them upright, for fix or eight hours, before 
they are planted, in order to moiſten them and open 
their pores : then, at the centre of every croſs mark, 
before made, a hole ſhould be dug with a ſpade, about a 
foot deep, and one ſtrong cutting ſhould be ſet, a little 
ſloping, in each of theſe holes, which ſhould afterwards 
be filled up immediately with earth preſſed down gently 
to the cutting, This earth ſhould be raiſed about three 
inches round each cutting, ſo as juſt to cover its upper 
eye or bud, to prevent the wind and ſun from drying it; 
for only that upper bud will ſhoot when the plant is 
thus managed, | 

Mr. Miller juſtly blames his countrymen for planting 
their Rad i in the few attempts that have been 
made of them in England, with ſuch grapes as are the 
ſweeteſt and beſt for eating; this being contrary to the 
general practice abroad, where the rough auſtere grapes, 
which are by no means palatable, but which are by ex- 
perience found to afford a noble rich wine, are preferred. 
This is alſo agreeable to the conſtant practice of the 
makers of cyder, who obſerve, that the beſt eating apples. 
yield but a poor juice, and that the rough ſorts afford a 
ſtrong vinous liquor. 1 believe, continues he, that it 
will be found true in all fruits, that where the natural 
heat of the ſun ripens and prepares their juices, ſo as to 
render them palatable; whatever degree of heat theſe 
juices haye more, either by fermentation, or from any 
other cauſe, will render them weaker, and leſs ſpirituous. 
Of this we have many inſtances in fruits : for if we 
tranſplant any of our ſummer. or autumn fruits, which 
ripen perfectly in England without the aſſiſtance of art, 
into a climate a few degrees warmer, theſe fruits will be 
meally and inſipid. So likewiſe, if we bake or ſtew an 
of theſe fruits, they will be good for little, becauſe they 
will loſe all their ſpirit and flavour by the additional heat 
of the fire: and on the other hand, many fruits which 
are not even catable whilſt raw, are thereby much im- 
proved. Some of theſe, which have been tranſplanted 
into a warmer climate, have been ſo altered by the 
greater heat of the ſun, as to excel the very fineſt of the 
iruits that are ripened in this country. The grape moſt 
likely to ſucceed in England, is the Auvernat, or true 
Burgundy grape, which thrives very well in ſeveral 
places north of Paris, 

Columella adviſes every prudent huſbandman to ſtock 
his vineyards with different forts of vines, becauſe the 
weather is not ſo equal in any year, but that it may be 
more hurtful to ſome, than to others. If, therefore, he 
plants but one Kind of vine, and the weather happens 
to be prejudicial to it, he will be deprived of his whole 
vintage : but if he has vineyards of various ſorts, ſome 
of them may eſcape, and yield him fruit, He recom- 
mends particularly, that each kind of vine be planted by 
itſelf ; becauſe otherwiſe one of the following inconve- 
niencies will enſue; viz. either he muſt gather his late 
grapes with thoſe that are early ripe, which will cauſe 


an acidity in the wine; or if he waits till the late fruit 
| LIII : come 
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come to maturity, the early grapes will be rotten, or 
deſtroyed by birds or rain: for the diſtinguiſhing of each 
kind cannot be truſted to the gatherer's diſcretion, The 
flavour of the ripe grapes is hurt by the addition of the 
unripe ; nor will the wine made of them both, mixed 
together, keep till it is old. When each fort is ſeparate, 
the vine dreſſer will be able to prune and manage it in 
the moſt proper manner. 

He cautions his readers ſtrongly againſt the too pre- 


vailing opinion of thoſe who imagine, that the chief care, 


and trouble are at an end when the vineyard is planted. 
He obſerves, that the vine is a tender delicate ſhrub, 


which can very ill bear neglect, and which, when 


young, often deſtroys itſelf, by being permitted to run 
too much to wood, or to bear too great quantities of 


fruit. Moſt people are ſo intent on having much fruit, 


that they load the vine with too many bearing branches, 
without having any regard to future years, or to poſte- 
rity; and then complain, that their vineyards do. not 
anſwer their expectation, when they themſelves have 
deſt: oyed them, either through covetouſneſs, negligence, 
or ignorance. When the vine has arrived at its full 
ſtrength and maturity, it can better bear ſome neglect. 
Believe Silvinus, ſays this excellent huſbandman to his 
friend, what I know from my own experience, that a 
vineyard judiciouſly planted with good vines, and well 
cultivated, never fails to bring its owner a molt abundant 
return, "This he confirms Fol Græcinus, by the ex- 
ample of Pavidius Veterenſis, who had two daughters, 
and a farm planted with vines. He gave the eldeſt 
daughter one third of his farm, on her marriage, and 
yet had as much fruit from the remaining two thirds, 
as he had before from the whole. He . afterwards gave 
half of the remainder to the younger daughter, on her 
marriage, and ſtill had as good an income as at firſt, 
This, ſays Columella, muſt ariſe from the remaining 
thirds being proportionally better cultivated, than the 
whole had been before. 

When the vineyard was perfectly well cultivated, and 
in a good ſoil, the Romans planted cuttings in the ſpa- 
ces between the vines, where they grew as in a nurſery, 
The vines and cuttings ſoon throve and gathered 
ſtrength, when the ground was kept in ſo looſe a ſtate 
by frequent digging, as to be reduced to powder, and 
9 perfectly free from weeds, which would conſume 
the nouriſhing moiſture that ſhould feed the plants, whoſe 
roots extended eaſily in- ſuch looſe mould. It was a ge- 
neral rule, that the dipgings ſhould be repeated once a 
month, from the firſt of March to the. firſt of October; 
and all weeds were carefully pulled up by hand, and 
carried off the ground, leſt they ſhould take root again. 
Mr. Miller ſays, that as the ſpace between the rows of 
vines is great, the ground there may be ſown or planted 
with any kind of eſculent plants, provided they are kept 
at ſuch diſtance from the vines, that theſe be not inju- 
red by them. This huſbandry, which is alſo the me- 
thod in France, may be continued three or four years, 
till the vines come to bearing : but after that, no ſort of 
cauſe, the clearer the ground is kept, the more heat will 
be reflected to the grapes. After they are gathered, a 
crop of coleworts, 2 ſpring uſe, may indeed be planted 
between the rows, and the ſtirring of the ground for 
them will be of great ſervice to the vines. 

From the time that the vine firſt begins to bud, all 
fuperfluous ſhoots muſt be carefully rubbed off, that the 
nouriſhment may be conſumed by thoſe only which are 
to be reared. TWo ſhoots are generally ſet apart for 
growth; the one as a reſerve, in caſe the other ſhould 
fail. As ſoon as they riſe, a prop ſhould be ſet in 
the ground, for each of them. This prop ſhould be 
lender, becauſe the weak tendrils of the vine will then 
lay hold of it more eaſily than if it was thick. As the 
ſhoots grow up, they are tied to the props with a ſoft 


lack binding, till their tendrils have encircled them; 


and at leſs than four feet from the ground, ſticks are faſ- 


. tened acroſs the props, that the vines may extend lateral- 


ly, and thereby be the leſs expoſed to the force of winds, 
In nurſeries, this croſs ſtick, or rail, ſhou'd not be above 


their taking too deep root. 
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a foot high, leſt ſtrong winds ſhould tear the young 


plants out of the earth. When the ſhoots arc grown 


nearly to their full height, their tops are broken off, to 
make them increaſe in thickneſs and ſtrength, rather 
than run up in a needleſs length. I' e moſt tiriving 


ſnoot which is to be the leading wood branch, muſt be 
trained up ſtrait, and Kept clear of ſecondary ſhoots for 
three feet and a half from the ground: but ſuch as grow 
above that height may be permitted to remain till the 
autumnal pruning ;. for if they are all rubbed off, new 
ſhoots will immediately ſpring out ſrom other eyes, ſo 
that, perhaps, none may be left for the next year's buds. 
The ſhoots which are rubbed off from time to time 
ſhould never be ſuffered to grow ſo ſtrong, as not to be 
eaſily difplaced with the finger; for the heat in ſummer 
hurts the vine greatly wherever it has been wounded 
with a knife. For this reaſon, if it ſhould be abſolutely 
neceſſary to uſe the knife, a piece of the ſhoot which is 
cut off ſhould be left prominent from the ſtem, to ſtop 
the effect of the heat, which, in that caſe, will not pro- 
ceed farther. ö 


About the middle of October, or beſore the cold came 


on, the Romans ablaqueated, as they called it, the roots 


of their vines; that is, they laid them bare, ſo as to ex- 
poſe to view the upper ſmall roots which the vine had 
put forth in the ſummer, and which ſhould be cut off 


with a knife; for if theſe are ſuffered to grow large, the 


lower ones will decay, and the vine will then be nou- 
riſhed only by roots, which, extending themſelves alon 

the ſurface of the earth, or but little deeper, mutt be 
expoſed to the inclemency of the winter's froit, and be 
liable to be parched by the drought and heat of he 
ſummer, Whatever roots appear within a foot and an 
half of the ſurface mult therefore be cut off. "The beſt 
way is to cut them about an inch from the ſtem, and to 
leave that ſtump prominent; for if they are cut cloſe, 
either others will ſhoot out, or the water which Qands 
in the hollow made round the root, being frozen, will 


deſtroy the ſtem to the very pith, where the ſcar is ; but 


both theſe accidents are prevented, by cutting them off 
at a little diſtance from the ſtem. And now will appear 
a reaſon why the vines ſhould ſtand upright in che 
ground: it is, that if they are inclined, they muſt be 
liable to be wounded when they are ablaqueated; for 
while the digger is intent on digging, and forming a 
hollow round the vine, he may inadvertently wound the 
vines which grow obliquely, or even cut them quite 
through. If the winter is mild, the roots may remain 
uncovered till March; but if the ſeverity of the weather 
forbids this, the hollows ſhould be filled up by the be- 
ginning of December. Where the winters are very ſe- 
vere, ſome dung, or, if it can be eaſily come at, pige- 
on's dung, or urine which has been kept a long while, 
ſhould be laid to the roots before they are covered. The 
vines ſhould be thus ablaqueated every winter, for the 


' firſt five years: and after that, as the lower roots will 


then have got pretty ſufficient ſtrength, it need not be 


repeated above once in three years. 
crop ſhould be ſet between them in the ſummer ; be- 


From theſe directions of Columella, we may aſſign a 
reaſon why Mr. Miller does not ſpeak of ablaqueating 
the vine. Columella wrote for Italy, where the heat 
of the ſun is very powerful, and dries the ſurface of the 
earth to a conſiderable depth. It was therefore neceſlary, 
in order to ſecure moiſture for the roots, to plant and 
keep them deep in the earth : but as the degree of heat in 
England is much milder, as well as of ſhorter duration, 
and as the earth here is refreſhed by much more frequent 
ſhowers during the ſummer, Mr. Miller directs the vines 
to be planted much ſhallower. and finds that it is not 
neceſfary to ablaqueate them. He rather guards againſt 

The Romans reared all their vines in one ſtem to ſome 
height above the ground ; and therefore, as ſoon as they 
had finiſhed ablaqueating them, they cut off the weak - 
eſt of the two ſhoots, which they called the ſhoot of re- 
ſerve, and pruned the remaining ſhoot to two eyes, Mr. 
Miller directs that both the ſhoots be cut down to two 


eyes, and that the carth be drawn up in a hill about 


each plant, which will be a great defence againſt froſt, 
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The wound ſhould be made obliquely, almoſt in the 
middle between the joints, leſt water ſhould lodge in the 
pith, if the ſhoot were cut horizontally : but the ſlope 
mult-not be toward the eye, leſt this ſhould be hurt by 
the trickling down of the ſap, or tears, which will ooze 
from the wound, Mayo recommends the ſpring, as the 
fitteſt time for pruning the vine; becauſe, being then 
full of ſap, it affords an eaſy paſſage to the knife: but 
Columella does not approve of this, unleſs it be in coun- 
trics where the winters are very ſevere : otherwiſe, he 
thinks the autumn the beſt ſeaſon. The early writers on 
huſbandry forbid touching the vine with the knife during 
the firſt year; and Columella, who likewiſe diſapproves 
of it, making experience his guide, neither ſuffered his 
vines to become wild, by running too much to wood ; 
nor did he, by cutting off the young ſhoots entirely, 
force them to ſhoot from the ſtem, which ſeldom proves 
ſo fruitful as ſhoots from the young wood, 

During the fecond year's growth, the ground ſhould 
be kept conſtantly ſticred, as in the preceeding year, 
only with this difference, that it may be done once ſel- 
domer. The weeds muſt be kept under, till the vines, 
by extending their branches, ſhade the ground, and 
thereby prevent their growing under them. All ſuper- 
fluous twigs muſt be conſtantly rubbed off as before, and 
only one ſhoot ſhould be permitted to grow up, the 
props muſt be continued as in the former year. If any of 
the plants died in the firſt year, two ſhoots may be rear- 
ed up on the ſtrongeſt of the vines next the vacant 
ſpace; one to form the ſtandard ſhoot, and the other to 
be made a layer, to ſupply the place of the dead vine. 
After the vintage, this ſhoot muſt be laid down, or if 
it be not long enough to riſe out of the earth on the 
other ſide of the hole, only its 2 need be put 
into the ground, as already directed. Next year, the 
layer mel be cut half through, in the bend, that ſo it 
may not rob its mother too much, but-be brought to be 
nouriſhed by its own roots. When it is two years old, 
it may be cut off from the mother plant, and its root mult 
be carefully ablaqueated, that it may ſtrike the deeper 
into the earth. If the neighbouring vines cannot furniſh 
layers, a rooted vine muſt be brought from the nurſery ; 
for it is too late to recruit a vineyard, when we ſhould 
be gathering its fruit, 

or the third year's growth, the vine muſt be ſup- 
ported with ſtronger and higher props than before. "Theſe 
ſhould be fixed, either a foot from the vine, that they 
may not hurt the roots, and that ſo the vine- dreſſer may 
dig all round the vine; or in the middle between two 
vines. Ihe firſt way is the beſt, becauſe the vine and 
prop mutually ſupport each other. If the prop is fixed 
near the vine, it ſhould ſtand ſo as to ſhelter the vine, 
from the north. It is of great importance that the prop 
ſtand very firm. On each upright prop mult be put a 
croſs pole, ſufficiently ſtrong to bear the weight of the 
fruit. This year the vine may be permitted to make 
two ſhoots, to cover the croſs pole on each fide with 
bearing branches, unleſs the vine be yet too weak to 
nouriſh them. All ſuperfluous ſhoots and twigs muſt 
be carcfully rubbed off. "The ground muſt be frequent- 
ly ſtirred, to keep it looſe, and deſtroy weeds, The 
roots mult be laid bare in October. The places of dead 
plants muſt be ſupplied, as directed for the preceding 
year, and this muſt be a conſtant rule every year. 
When a vine dies after it has ſtood for ſome years, the 
hole or trench which is made for the layer or young 
plant, muſt be dug deeper and wider than it need to be 
after a young vine, in order that all the roots of the old 
one may be taken away. The trench ſhould then be 
partly fled with freſh earth, or a good deal of dung 
mixed with the former ſoil. If each ſide of the vine has 
produced two ſhoots, and both of them ſhew plenty of 
fruit; yet one muſt be taken away, that the other 
may thrive the better, and bring its fruit to greater per- 
fection. 

When this vintage is finiſhed, the vine may be pru- 
ned ſo as, in a fertile ſoil, where it thrives well, to 
leave three eyes, to produce bearing ſhoots for the next 
year; but four eyes ſhould ſeldom be left. The binder 
muſt ſeparate theſe ſhoots, and tie them to the frame, 


| 
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to which another croſs pole is now added, in the form 
of a ſtar: or theſe croſs poles may be ſupported by four 
props. The ſhoots ſpread in this manner become a 
cuunterpoiſe to each other. Theſe croſs frames are the 
more neceſſary if the vines are expoſed to ſtormy winds, 
or if they ſtand on ſteep declivities, where every means 
of propping them is wanted, In warm and dry ſituations, 
the frame may be extended on all ſides, in the form of 
an arched roof, the better to ſhade the thi:{ty earth: 
but in cold and froſty climates, the vines muſt be ſup- 
ported only on ſingle frames or eſpaliers; for then the 
earth is more eaſily warmed by the ſun, the fruit is 
more thoroughly ripened, and a freer pallage is aftorded 
to the air, The frames ſhould not be lower than four 
feet, nor higher than ſeven. Young vines ſhould be 
brought to this height gradually. "The moiſter the ſoil 
and climate are, the higher ſhould be the frame; for 
there, the thriving ſtate of the vines admits of railing 
their branches, and their fruit being thereby raiſed high- 
er from the earth, is the leſs liable to rot. In this ſitu- 
ation, the winds blow freely through them, and dry up 
the dews and noxious fogs; the vines bloſſom more 
kindly, and yield a better wine. On the other hand, 
vines in a poor foil, on a ſteep declivity, and ſubject to 
* heat, require lower frames. If the vineyard 
is well placed, the beſt height is five feet; though there 
is no doubt but that the wine is the better flavour. 
higher the frames are, 

If the vineyard is interſected by foot paths which d. 
vide it into a number of ſmall partitions, the ſun and 
wind have the freer acceſs to the vines; as hath alſo the 
eye of the maſter, which is of great advantage. "The 
labour too ſeems leſs to the vine dreſſers, when it is thus 
portioned out in ſmall diviſions, The paths afford con- 
venient paſlage for the grape gatherers, for thoſe who 
repair the frames, and for bringing in manures, or what 
elle may be wanted. The owner can likewiſe diſtin- 
guiſh the fruitfulneſs of each ſpot, and thereby be ena- 
bled to apply proper remedies, Where the rows of 
vines ſtand very far aſunder, too much ground is gene- 
rally left uncultivated between them; one half of which 
is commonly uſed for alleys, or foot-paths. 

The trunk of the vine ſhould be carried up ſtrait to 


within a foot of the top of the frame; not only to con- 


duce to its beauty, but alſo to its fruitfulneſs and dura- 
tion : for the moiſture which nouriſhes plants never has 
ſo free a motion through a crooked ſtem, as it has 
through a ſtrait one; the bendings proving ſo many lets 
or hindrances to the equal 42 of the ſap. The 
top of the vine ſhould be faſtened to the prop, ſo as to 
prevent its being bent, or dragged down, when it is 
loaded with fruit; and for greater ſecurity in this reſpect, 
the arms, or branches, which proceed from thence, 
ſhould be trained along the frame, and tied to it, ſo that 
only thoſe parts of the ſhoots on which the fruit grows 
may hang floping down from the edge of the frame: nor 


ſhould this be at right angles from the binding, becaule . 


that poſition would endanger their breaking. When 
thus ſituated, they are leſs expoſed to rain and hail, 
than when they are faſtened to the frame. They ſhould 
however be tied up before the grapes are ripe, to guard 
againſt their being rotted by the dew. * When the vine 
is five years old, it will be ſufficient to leave one fruit 
bearing ſhoot on each of its arms, or branches: but, 
ſome years after, when it has attained its full ſtrength, 
a luxuriant vine, in a rich ſoil, may convey nouriſhment 
to eight fruit-bearing ſhoots ; and, indeed, unleſs it be 
checked by a quantity of fruit, it will waſte itſelf in 
wood and leaves: whereas a weak vine, in a poor ſoil, 
will ſoon be exhauſted if it is burthened with fruit. 

The branches of a vine ſhould never be ſuffered to 
grow bigger than the ſtock : but, to ſupply their place, 
ſhoots iſſuing from their ſides ſhould be trained, and us 
ſoon as theſe begin to bear fruit, the old hard — 
ſhould be cut away. Fewer bearing ſhoots ſhould be 
left on the branch which extends northward, than on 


that which is directed toward the ſouth; becauſe this laſt 


requires the greateſt ſhelter from the ſcorching heat of 
the ſur, and therefore ſtands moſt in need of leaves. All 
ſuckers muſt be cut away from the root, and the place 

whence 
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whence they ſprung ſmoothed with a knife ; for then it 
- wili ſoon ſkin over. No ſhoots muſt be ſuffered to grow 
ſrom the trunk, nor ſhould any knobs or warts be left 
All dry, cracked, and ſhrivelled bark, muſt be 
taken off. Moſs likewiſe, which ſhackles the vine, as 
with a fetter, and ſoaks it with its pernicious moiſture, 
mult be carefully ſcraped off : and if the trunk is any 
way damage], or rendered hollow by rain or inſects, it 
muſt be cut away to the ſound wood, The wound 
ſhould then be covered with earth which has been moi- 
ſtened with lees of oil for this will defend it from inſects, 
ſun, and rain, and therefore make it heal the ſooner, 
All broad, ill-ſhaped withered ſprays, and-ſuch as hang 
downward, commonly called danglers, muſt be cut off; 
and the ſtrait ſhoots mult be preſerved. When the vine 
is freed from all theſe incumbrances, it will thitive the 
better, and yield the purer wine. The vine dreſſer 
ſhould be particularly attentive, that all wounds in the 
ſolid wood be made ſloping and round; becauſe they afford 
the leaſt lodgment to water, and are the ſoonelt cloſed, 

Sometimes a ſtrong ſhoot ſtrikes out of the fork of two 
of the leading branches, and cripples one of them. In 
this caſey, the crippled branch muſt be cut off, and the 
young ſhoot reared in its ſtead : but if it be taken in 
time, the young ſhoot ſhould be cut off, Whatever 
grows out of the trunk of the vine muſt be cut away fo 
ſmooth, that no water may lodge in the ſcar ; but what 
grows on the young ſhoots of the ſame year, ſhould be 
cut off between the two firſt eyes; leit by cutting it too 
near the main ſhoot, this alſo ſhould be hurt by the 
wound, and the neighbouring bud be killed, 

As to the length of the fruit-bearing ſhoots, there is no 
general rule; for it may depend greatly on the quality of 
the ſoil, and the vigour of the Vines, as well as on the 
diſtance between the eyes; for where the joints are 
ſhorter, a leſs length of ſhoot may be equally loaded with 
truit. The laſt year's vintage ſhould alſo be conſidered : 
for thoſe parts of the Vine which then bore great plenty 
of fruit, muſt be ſpared in the following year; and ſuch 
as produced but a ſmall quantity, may be loaded the 
more. Moſt particular care ſhould be taken, that every 
cutting inſtrument which touches a Vine, be ſharp and 
well tempered ; for otherwiſe, the labour of the vine- 
dreſſer is greater, and the Vine is rather torn than cut; 
ſo that there then remains an uneven ſcar, in which the 
Juices putrify, ſo as often to kill the Vine. 

Mr. Miller agrees with Columella in keeping the Vine 
clear of uſeleſs Room, and in the frequent ſtirring of the 
ground: only, as the Vines in England are not planted 
ſo deep as in Italy, he cautions againſt digging too deep 
cloſe to the Vines, leſt their roots be cut or bruiſed, He 
differs ſomewhat in the method of propping and pruning, 
which he directs to be done as follows. 

At the beginning of May, in their ſecond year, when 
the Vines are ſhooting, two ſtakes, ſomewhat alley 
ſtronger than thoſe of the preceding year, ſhould be fixed 
down to the fide of each plant, and the two ſhoots ſhould 
be faſtened to them. 

In the autumn, the Vines which have produced two 
ſtrong ſhoots of equal vigour, mult be cut down to three 
eyes each, When they have a ſtrong ſhoot and a weak 
one, the ſtrong ſhoot muſt be ſhortened to three eyes, 
and the weak one to two: and ſuch as have but one 
{trong ſhoot, ſhould be ſhortened to two eyes, 

In March of the third year, two ſtakes ſhould be 
placed down by the fide of all ſuch Vines as have two 
{hoots, at ſuch diſtance on each fide of the plant, that 

the ſhoots, faſtened thereto, may form an angle of forty- 
five degrees With the ſtem : but they ſhould not by any 
means be bent down horizontally, as ſome injudiciouſly 
adviſe and practiſe : for the branches, then lying too 
near the earth, are generally injured by the damps which 
ariſe from thence, eſpecially if they have fruit, which is 
never ſo well taſted, nor ſo ripe, as when they are a 
little elevated. In May, the ſtrong ſhoots ſhould be 


faſtened to the ſtakes. i 

If the two ſhoots of the former year have produced two 
ſtrong branches, the uppermoſt of theſe ſhoots upon each 
pranch ſhould be ſhortened down to three good eyes, not 


nd 
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including the lower eye, which ſeldom produces any 
thing more than a weak dangling ſhoot; and the lower 
ſhoot ſhould be ſhortened to two good eyes ; theſe being 
deſigned to yield vigorous ſhoots for the next year, as 
the former are to bear fruit, Where the Vines are weak, 
and have not produced more than two or. three ſhoots in 
the ſummer, but one of theſe ſhould be left with three 
eyes, for bearing ; the other muſt be ſhortened down to 
two, or if it be weak, to one good eye, in order to 
obtain ſtrong ſhoots the following ſummer : for nothing 
is more injurious to young Vines, than leaving tov 
much wood upon them, or over-bearing them. 

In March of the fourth year, all ſmall horizontal roots, 
which may have been produced near the ſurface of the 
ground, ſhould be cut off cloſe to the trunk. A ſtake 
thould be placed about ſixteen inches from the root, on 
each fide of the Vine, and the bearing branches ſhould 
be faſtened thereto. + Then another, and taller, ſtake 
ſhould be thruſt down near the foot of the Vine, and to 
this ſhould be tied the two ſhoots which were pruned 
down to two eycs, In May, the ſhoots which ſhew 
fruit muſt be faſtened to the ſtakes, with baſs, to prevent 
their being broken, until they are extended to three 
joints beyond the fruit; when they ſhould be ſtopped, 
by nipping off the end: but the ſhoots, which are de- 
ſigned for bearing the next year, ſhould be trained 
upright to the middle ſtake ; by which method, neither 
of them ſhading the other, each will enjoy the benefit of 
the ſun and air, The ſhoots ſhould be conſtantly kept in 
their right poſition, to prevent the inverting of their 
leaves; for when that happens, it greatly retards the 
growth of the fruit, 

Mr. Miller very juſtly cenſures the abſurd practice of 
thoſe who pull off from their Vines the leaves which 
grow near the fruit, in order to let in the rays of the 
ſun, to ripen it; not conſidering how much they thereby 
expoſe their fruit to the cold dews which fall plentifully 
in autumn, and which, being imbibed by the fruit, 
greatly retard it: beſides, no fruit will ripen ſo well 
when it is entirely expoſed to the ſun, as when it is 
moderately ſcreened with leaves. By pulling off the 
leaves, which are abſolutely neceſſary to prepare the 
Juices before they enter the fruit, and of which 
Juices the groſs parts are perſpired by them ; the fruit 
muſt either be deprived of nouriſhment, or elſe, ſome 
of the groſs particles will enter with the more re- 
fined parts of the juices, .and thereby render the fruit 
worſe than it would be it the leaves were left upon the 
branches, | | 

This naturally leads me to another opinion, which I 
have long been inclined to entertain: it is, that not 
only the ſtripping the Vine of its leaves, but alſo the 
ſummer - pruning, which is intended to haſten the 
ripening,” and increaſe ' the goodneſs of the grapes, 
has the contrary effect. For in the ſpring, a. , while 

lants are in a growing ſtate, their juices are of a watery 

id nature, abounding in what the chemiſts call their 
n 


ive ſalt. As the ſummer advances, or as, reſpectively 
in each, their ſeed, or fruit, begins to ripen, their juices 
loſe ca watery acid ſtate, and become gradually milder: 
and n the ſecd, or fruit, is come to full maturity, 
the juices of perennial plants become of an oily mucila- 
ginous quality. This change in the nature of the juices 
of plants is gradual, and perfect, in proportion to the 
flouriſhing ſtate of the plant. Now, if a conſiderable 
length is cut off from the young ſhoots of the Vine, 
while it is yet in its luxuriant growing ſlate, and the 
motion of the ſap is ſtill briſk ia it; a check muſt be 
given to nature in her juices, This is confirmed by the 
given effects of numbers of facts and experiments. As 
young ſhoots ſpring out again after this ſummer pruning, 
the juices are probably again brought to a thin watery 
ſtate, in order to carry on that newly excited vegetation ; 
the change of the juices into their milder and thicker 
ſtate is thereby retarded, and conſcquently the richneſs 
and mellow ripeneſs of the fruit is impeded. It would 
therefore ſeem more adviſable to defer ſhortening the 
ſhoots, till they have nearly arrived at their full length, 


and the grapes are beginning to ripen, The perfecting 
1 of 
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of the fruit requires ſo ſtrong an exertion of all the pow- 


ers of nature, that few, if any, ſhoots will then ſpring 


out; by which means the buds for the next year will be 
preſerved ſtrong, and the grapes will arrive at a more 
rfect maturity. | at "Wy 
Mr. Miller directs, that the vineyard, being now ar- 
rived at a bearing ſtate, ſhould be treated after the fol- 
lowing manner. Too many branches ſhould never be 
left upon a root, nor ſhould thoſe be too long: for, al- 


though a management contrary to this may be produc- | 


tive of greater quantity of fruit, yet that fruit will not 
be fo well nouriſhed, nor will its juice be ſo good; as 
when it is but moderately plentiful : neither will the 
roots of the plants be ſo much weakened in this laſt caſe; 
as they muſt be in the former. The ground ſhould be 
conſtantly kept clear of weeds ; and no fort of plant 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow on it, excepting that which it 
is intended to cultivate. It ſhould be manured ever 
third year, 2 to the nature of the ſoit. If the 
land is ſtiff, and inc 
ſand, or ſea-coal aſhes, are very good manure : but if 
it is looſe and dry, a little lime mixed with dung will do 
it the moſt ſervice. After each ſpring digging, the 
ſtakes are fixed as already mentioned, and the ſame care 
and management of the vines, as was before directed, 
muſt be continued. Mr. Arnoux ſays, that, in Bur- 
gundy, they bind the branches of the vine in an hori- 
Zontal poſition, at the height of half a foot from the 
earth, to props three or four feet high, ſtuck into the 
ground, without any order, at the diſtance of about 
a foot aſunder. They tie the ſhoots to theſe props as they 
extend in length, and find in this method the advantage 
that one branch is not ſhaded by another, but for as lit- 
tle a time as is poſſible. | | 
Columella directs, that the props and frames be care- 
fully examined after every pruning, and that whatever is 
amiſs in them be repaired. Broad and flat props are pre- 
ferable to round ones, and oak is the beſt wood they can 
be made of. Next to them, are round props of juniper, 
Jaure], foreſt pine, and elder. Such as are rotten muſt 
be taken away, and new ones put in their ſtead. The 
bindings ſhould be new every year, The ligature which 
faſtens the ſtem to the prop ſhould not be always in the 
ſame place, leſt it ſhould occaſion, a wound. The four 
branches ſhould be tied gently. to the croſs poles, ſo as 
Not to twiſt or bend them much. The ſhoots ſhould be 
faſtened ſo as that, when they grow beyond the frame, 
they may go ſhelving from it, and not hang by their 
binding, which would be apt to break them, eſpecially 
when loaded with fruit, When two branches are ſo near 
together as to go to the ſame ſide of the frame, another 
pole ſhould be placed between the croſs ones, for one of 
thoſe branches to be faſtened to, ; 
Thoſe who are curious in gardening know what great 
things Dr. Agricola boaſts of from the uſe of his mum- 
mies, in rearing the tendereſt plants, as well as in raiſ- 
ing foreſt trees from cuttings, The lees of oil, as Colu- 
mella directs, mixed with fine earth, to give it conſiſ- 
tence, may probably anſwer the ſame purpoſes. Where 
lees of oil cannot be had, ſome other bitter vegetable 
ſubſtance might be contrived, which, being free from 
the acrid oil in all turpentines (as in Agricola's mum- 
mies) might prove very onal to plants, and be par- 
ticularly uſeful in preventing their wounds from bleed- 
ing, and in preſerving them from being ſcorched by the 
ſun, or hurt by inſets, It is neceſlary that this ſub- 
ſtance be bitter, that it may hinder the inſects from prey- 
ing on the tender juicy fibres, for inſtance, of the vine, 
wherever 2a nd is made, Even loam, by itſelf, is 
found to be ſerviceable for theſe purpoſes ; and ſo is ei- 
ther goat's, ſheep's, or cow's dung, well mixed with a 
due proportion of earth. The vine-dreſſer ſhould there- 
fore conſtantly have ſome ſuch ſubſtance ready to apply 
to every wound he makes in the vine. Perhaps too, 
it may prove uſeful to the cuttings, when theſe are 
planted, by retaining the juices, till they are 7 


in their office of vegetation, and thereby belp to ſave 


them from being parched up by drought, as well as to 


inable to bind on the ſurface, ſea- 
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render them lef$ liable to be ſoaked in à wet ſoil, or by e 
rainy ſeaſon. 


Columella gives very particular directions for raiſing 
groves, in which trees grow till oy are ſtrong enough 
or 


to become props for vines; as alſo for making nurſeries 
of trees proper for ſupporting vines, or being married to 
them, as the antients termed it. The plenty of wood in 
this kingdom, and the till greater abundance of it in 
America, renders that taſk unneceſſary in this work, 

He recommends the poplar as the moſt friendly tree to 
the vine, next the elm, and then the aſh. As the poplar 
has fewer leaves, and theſe are not reliſhed by cattle 
(which is an object of great importance in Italy, where 
| graſs is ſcarce) many reje& it. The aſh, whoſe leaves 
are agreeable to ſheep and goats, is chiefly planted- in 
rugged and mountainous places, where the elm does nat 
thrive well. The elm is the moſt frequently planted, 
becauſe it agrees exceedingly with the vine, and cattle 
are very fond of its cuttings. 

When the trees are to be planted out, pits ſhould be 
dug for them ſome weeks before they are removed. Theſe 

its ſhould be made in a direction which may net inter- 
bro with the vine: as eaſt and weſt, where it is neceſſary 
to plant the vine on the ſouth ſide of the tree, becauſe of 
the cold ; or ſouth and north, where the vine is to be ſet 
on the eaſt or weſt-ſide of the tree, If the trees are 
planted in a field, where corn is to grow, and in a rich 
ſoil, the diftance between them ſhould be about fort 
feet: but in a poor ſoil, where nothing elle is ic Alon 
twenty feet will be ſufficient. _ 

W hatever tree is planted for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
the vine, it ſhould not be pruned for the firſt two years. 
If it be an elm, and grows but ſlowly, all its branches 
ſhould be cut off excepting one, which ſh6uld be the 
faireſt and ſtraiteſt that can be ſingled out. If it does 
not grow ſo upright as one would wiſh, ſome inches of 
the ſtump of another branch may be left near it, and by 
tying it thereto it may be trained up ftrait, in order to 
form the trunk of the tree. In the next year, the ſtump 
muſt be, cut off and ſmoothed, If there is no branch fit 
for this purpole, the whole top muſt be cut off, at the 
height ge. feet, that cattle may not reach the youn 
ſhoots. It ſhould be cut with one ftroke, if poſſible; 
otherwiſe it ſhould be ſawed off, afterwards ſmoothed, 
and then covered with loam mixed with ſtraw, to pre- 
ſerve the wound from the ſun and rain. In two or three 
years, when a new head is grown, the uſeleſs branches 
ſhould be cut-off, and the reſt formed into the followin 
order. In a ſtrong ſoil, an elm ſhould not have a branch 
within eight feet of the ground; nor within ſeven in a 

r ſoil, At theſe heights, three branches ſhould be 
eft as equally diſtant as can be, in the circumference of 
the tree, to form what is called the firſt ſtory. At three 
feet above them, three other branches are left, but not 
in the ſame line as the lower ones, if there be a poſſibi- 
lity of avoiding it, becauſe theſe would rub againſt the 
tender buds of the ſhoots of the vine hanging from the 
higher branches, and ſhake off the grapes, The tree is 
to be formed into ſtories, in this manner, up to the top. 
The branches are ſuffered to extend more or leſs wide 
as the ſoil is rich or poor, in order that the ſhoots of the 
vine may be ſpread accordingly. Care ſhould be taken 
in lopping the elm, that the body of the tree be as little 
hurt as poſſible, and that the bark be not torn off, for 
this would do it 1 prejudice. The earth ſhould be 
kept looſe around the trees; and all ſuckers, or whate- 
ver elſe might ſhade the vine, ſhould be cut away. 
When the tree grows old, and, either by a wound or 
otherwiſe, water lodges in it, a hole ſhould be bored, or 
a channel cut, to give an outlet to the wet. | 
The vines ſhould be planted before the trees are very 
ſtrong. A young elm may bear a young vine, but it would 
be killed by an old one; wherefore their ages and ſtrength 
ſhould be proportioned. A trench muſt be du $ for the vine, 
two feet and a half wide, three feet deep, five or ſix feet 
in length, and at leaſt a foot and a half diſtant from the 
tree ; for if it be planted nearer, the roots of the tree will 
not permit thoſe of the vine to ſtrike deep enough, and as 
NE. M m m m es 
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the tree grows, it will oppreſs the vine: For a vine that is 
to be planted in the ſpring, the trench ſhould be dug in 


the preceding autumn; that the earth may be mellowed 
by the winter's rain and froſt: and if it is to be ſet in 


the autumn, the holes ſhould be laid open ſome weeks 


before, that the ſoil may have the benefit of the fun and 
rain. 
putting two plants in the ſame hole ; he here adviſes to 
put two in each trench, a foot aſunder, that they may 
the ſooner clothe the tree. A northerly wind, and cold 
dews, ſhould be avoided at the time of fetting them, 
If the climate is temperate, inſtead of having two plants 
in the ſame trench, a trench may be made on the eaſt 
and another on the weſt-fide of che tree, and a vine = 
be planted in each; by which means their roots will 
have ſufficient room to extend in. Though Mr. Miller, 
as I obſerved before, thinks it of little conſequence whe- 
ther a tree that is tranſplanted be ſet to the ſame aſpect 
as it had in the nurſery :, Columella recommends, as a 
circumſtance which is attended with great advantage, 
particularly to vines (but he extends it to all trees which 
are removed from the place of their firſt growth) to mark 
them before they are taken up, in order that the ſame 
fide may ſtill be turned to the ſun, In dry and warm 
ſituations, where neither a ſevere winter, nor a very wet 
one, need be feared, the autumn is the beſt ſeaſon for 
planting both vines and trees; 1 under theit roots 
the depth of half a foot of the richeſt and fineſt mould, 
and covering them with well dunged earth. The vine 
ſhould be planted in the trench with its ſtem inclining 
to the tree, againſt which it is to riſe up ſtrait; and it 
muſt alſo de Jefended from cattle. In hot countries, 
the vine ſhould be planted on the north-fide of the tree; 
in cold ones, on the ſouth; and in temperate climates, 
either on the eaſt or the weſt, that it may not be all the 
day in either the ſun or the ſhade. F 
! Fa the next autumn, the vines are pruned, as alread 
directed, for frames. When they have reached the fit 
ftory, ſhoots ſhould be diftributed to each branch, leav- 
ing a leading ſhoot, which is to go up to the top of the 
tree: and thus each tory is gradually covered. It is 4 
rule with many, to load chiefly the lower erer of the 
tree, becauſe there the vine bears moſt grapes, and they 
are moſt eafily gathered: but thoſe who * wh the qua- 
lity more than the quantity of their wine, clothe the up- 
per branches moſt, and garniſh the reſt with bearing 
ſhoots in proportion to their ſtrength.” The future pru- 
ning conſiſts in cutting off the ſhoots which bore fruit 
for the laſt vintage, and in, kern en in their place 
If the vine is very. thriving, the bearing fhoots may be 
permitted to hang down floping from the branch, to 
which their extremities ſhould then be brought back, 
and tied: or if the vine is very luxuriant, they may be 
carried to the next tree. Though theſe ſhoots yield a 
great deal of fruit, they muſt be cut off at the next pru- 
ning, becauſe, otherwiſe, they would weaken the vine 
too much, No ſhoots ſhould be ſuffered to grow out of 
the firm wood, unleſs they are wanted in order to marry 
them to a widowed branch, F 
The young vine is tied to the tree at about four feet 
from the ground, and with this binding its growth may 
be checked, if it be too Tuxuriant, or if the tree has 
been deprived of its branches. It ſhould be tied again 
at about half way up, and a third time at the top. 
vines ſhould be looſened every year, becauſè they are 
then moſt eaſily pruned and cleared of all imperfections; 
and they are refreſhed by being bound in new places. 
They are alſo then in leſs danger of being galled by the 
binding. The bearing ſhoots ſhould be fo fai on each 
branch, as that, being tied above the third eye, they 
may hang flanting down: but they muſt not be tied 
tight, leſt the binding ſhould cut them; At the ſame 
time that ſome ſhoots are thus laid for bearing fruit, 
others ſhould be trained up to the body of the tree, to 
produce wood for the next year. i ith 0 
If the vine does not clothe the tree ſufficiently, a ſhoot 


may be turned down to the ground at the autumn pru- 
ning, and made a layer, from which as many young 


Though Columella had before found fault with 


he 
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plants may be raiſed, as, being led up to the tree, will 
cover it enough. When the trees decay, young one? 
ſhould be immediately planted in their ſtead ; and when 
the vines begin to be worn out, they ſhould be renewed 
— layers from neighbouring vines, rather than by quick- 
an | | 4 

To the foregoing directions ſor the cultivation of tall 
vines in Italy, and the ſame are equally applicable to all 
other warm countries, Columella adds the following ac- 
count {which we ſhall likewiſe abridge from him) of the 
manner in which vineyards of lower growth were mina- 
ged in the provinces of the Roman empire. 

The huſbandman there never trenched all the ground, 
but only opened'a deep furrow, in which the vines were 
ſet. This might be ſufficient where the ſoil was natu⸗ 
rally looſe. In ſome of theſe vineyards, the plants ſtood 
without any props; in others, they were faſtened to 
rails; ſometimes they were tied to dwarf trees; and 
ſometimes they were ſuffered to run upon the ground, 
In the firſt of theſe caſes, a ſingle ſtem was reared up, free 
from ſide-ſhoots, till it had acquired ſtrength enough to 


- ſupport the fruit bearing branches, which, when they 


were of a ſufficient length, were bent down in a circular 
form, and tied to the lower part of the ftem. In the 
ſecond caſe, the fruit bearing ſhoots were trained to 
rails, or eſpaliers, as they grew. In both theſe ways, 


-the planting, pruning, and other culture, differed fo 


litele from the general directions already given, that it 
would be needleſs to particulariſe them here; eſpecially 
as I ſhall foon have occafion to ſpeak pretty fully of the 
management of low and of middle ſized vines, as now 
practiſed by the French, whoſe beſt vineyards confiſt of 
none ele.” As to letting them trail upon the ground, 
Columella juſtly thinks it ſo bad a method, that no ex- 
cuſe can poſſibly be offered for it, unleſs the country be 
indeed uncommonly ſubject to very high winds :;—and 
then, perhaps, a doubt may arife, whether ſuch a place 
be at all proper for the vine. 

In Gaul, the trees for ſapporting the vines, beſides 
being kept very low, were, of choice, ſuch as had the 
feweſt leaves. The poplar was therefore much eſteemed 
for this purpofe; for which the hornbeam, the mountain 
aſh, and ſometimes the willow, were alſo reared. The 
willow was planted only in moiſt places, where other 
trees could not thrive well; betauſe it was thought to 
hurt the taſte of the wine. The elm was likewiſe ſo 
managed,” whilſt young, as to be turned to a dwarf; as it 
may eaſily be. In dry and hilly ſituations, the ſtories 
of theſe trees were about eight feet high; and in vallies, 
or moiſt places, 'about twelve feet. Theſe trees were ge- 
r into three branches, out of which ſeveral 
leſſer boughs aroſe; and all the ſmall twigs were uſually 
cut off, at the time when the vine was 
vent their ſhading the fruit too much. 
were planted where corn grew, they were ſet twenty 
feet aſunder in rows forty feet diſtant from each other : 
but when _ were planted where there was no corn, 
their uſual diſtance was twenty feet every way. Here 
the young ſhoots of the vines were more frequently car- 
ried from one tree to another, than when the trees grew 
high. If the trees were too far aſunder to afford a ſupport 
to the ſhoots, poles were extended between them, and 
theſe were up-held by props, as ſoon as the weight of the 
grapes began to be too heavy for them. In all other 
7 gh the culture of the vine was the ſame as in 

taly. | 

In clearing the vines of their ſuperflaous ſhoots and 
leaves, Columella obſerves that, in the provinces, in 
places which were ſhaded, or where the ſun had not 
much force, or which were moiſt and cold, the vine 
dreſfets uſed to ſtrip the vines of many of their leaves 
that the fruit might be the, better ripened by the warmth 
of the ſun, and not be rotted by too much moiſture : 
but in places, that were dry, warm, and expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, the grapes were left covered with their 
leaves and twigs; and if the vine had but few ſhoo 
and leaves, the' fruit was ſheltered by ſome other cove- 
ring: Thus,“ fays he (in the paſſage before quoted), 

cc my 


runed, to pre- 
If the dwarf trees 
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i my uncle, Marcus Columella, a man ſkilled in all 


the liberal arts, and the moſt diligent farmer in Bœtica, 
Tovered his vines with mats in the beginning of the dog 
days; becauſe, during that ſeaſon, the country, was ſub- 
360 to a ſcorching eaſterly wind, which, like a fiery va- 
pour, burnt up the grapes, if they were uncovered.“ 
The authors of the Maiſon Ruſtique draw their pre- 
cepts with regard to the method of cultivating vineyards 
in France, from the actual and moſt approved practice 
of Burgundy, Champagne, and Orleans, the wines of 
which countries are deſervedly held in the higheſt eſtima- 
n. | 
Their directions for the choice of the ſoil, its ſitua- 
tion, aſpect, the manner of planting it, and the future 


cultivation of the vine, are ſo like to thoſe of Columel- |. 


la, that it would be needleſs to repeat them here.— 
They are, indeed, more explicit as to the grafting of 
the vine, which is performed in cleft, as for many ſorts 
of fruit trees, but with this difference, that a ſmooth 
part of the vine, at the diſtance of about ſeven or eight 
inches from the ſtem, and between two joints, is the 
moſt eligible part for gies ory the cion, which, as re- 
peatedly ſaid before in other ſimilar caſes ſhould always 
be taken from the beſt bearing branch of the moſt 
fruitful vine, All ſmall-roots are cut away from about 
the place where the graft is to be inſerted, and after it 
has been exactly fitted in the cleft, ſo as to make the 
inner bark of the cion coincide preciſely with that of 
the ſtock, the wound is carefully bound up tight with 
lips of the inner bark of a young lime tree, of a willow, 
or with baſs, in ſuch manner as effectually to preſerve 
it from the entrance of air or wet. The graft and its 
Rock are then bent gently downward into a hole made 
on purpoſe to receive them, and are covered with earth 
ſo as to leave only two eyes of the cion above ground. 
The cion ſhould be uſed as ſoon as poſſible after it has 
been cut, and its length ſhould be about twelve inches. 
Neither the middle ſized vines, nor the low ones, of 
which two ſorts all the beſt and principal vineyards in 
France conſiſt, ſhould be ſhaded by any neighbouring 
buildings, or trees. The tall vines in the ſouthern 
provinces of France, ſuch as Provence and Languedoc, 
are, like thoſe in Piedmont, Italy, and other very warm 
countries, reared up to trees, or formed into alcoves or 
arched walks, the better to defend them from the too 
ſcorching heat of the ſun. The ſorts thus planted are 
chiefly the Cioutat, the Corinth, the Damaſcus grape, 
and the Bourdelais. The vines about Auxerre are 
trained up againſt eſpaliers and trelliſes; but thoſe of the 
loweſt growth, of which moſt of the vineyards about 
Paris, Saadat Tonnere, Chablis, &c. conſiſt, are faſ- 
tened only to common props, and are generally found 
to produce the greateſt quantity of fruit, and, in ſome 
years, the beſt wine. MH be 
The people of Champagne, (who think that there is 
in the ſoil of their province a quality ſo peculiarly fit for 
the production of fine wine, as can never be found or 
imitated elſewhere) plant their talleſt vines in their mid- 
dling lands, and the low ones in their beft grounds, 
'The former of theſe are reared to the height of four or 
five feet, and the latter to about three, They obſerve, 
that their vineyards yield the higheſt flavoured wine 
when they are moſt expoſed to the ſun; and therefore 
they always prefer a ſloping ſituation, fully open to the 
ſouth, for their beſt growths. They alſo prefer ground 
which is ſomewhat ſtony, and not naturally ſubject to 
much moiſture. They manure this ſoil from time to 
time, by laying on dung and freſh earth; but with cau- 
tion not to uſe too much dung, becauſe that would ren- 
der the wine flat and inſipid, and apt to become ropy. 
They think cows dung better than that of horſes, for 
their fineſt ſoils, becauſe it is not fo hot: but for ſtiff 
lands they uſe thoroughly rotted horſe-dung, and ſheep's 


dung, which they mix with about double the quantity 


of cow dung, to prevent its burning the roots of the 
vines, Towards the end of autumn, they fpread in 
trenches cut acroſs the vineyard, layers of this dung 
and of ſreſh earth, and after this mixture has remained 


. 


there all the winter, to moulder, and grow mellow, 


they lay about half a baſket full of it, early in the ſpring, 
to the roots of each vine, and particularly to thoſe of the 
lateſt planted ; making for that purpoſe a hole around 
it, deepeſt at its back, where the Nloping ground is 
higheſt, This is done over the whole vineyard either 
every eighth or tenth year, or, which amounts to the 
ſame, to an eighth or a tenth part of it each year. 

The grapes moſt generally cultivated in Champa e 
are a ſmall black ſort; and to render the wine of that 
country the more perfect, great care is taken to root out 
all white ones, and ſuch as, though black, are large 
and coarſe: or, if thoſe -vines are not pulled up, they 
are grafted with ſuch fruit as is deſired, - 

About- the end of June, and ſometimes even in May, 
according to the forwardneſs of the vine, * upper end 
of each ſhoot is nipped off, in order that the greater 
quantity of nouriſhment may be conveyed to the fruit; 
for it is beſt that no part of a low vine be more than two 
feet and an half, or three feet, high from the ground. 
Theſe low vines are earthed, as it is called, every 
ſpring; that is to ſay, they are inclined down into a 
hole dug cloſe to them, and their ſhoots, being previ- 
ouſly pruned to ſuch lengths as are moſt conſiſtent with 
the vigour of the vine, are- covered with earth ſo as to 
leave only three or four of their eyes above the ground. 
In Upper Picardy, it is the cuſtom to renew, as it is 
termed, the vineyards every year, by burying the vines in 
this manner, and converting each branch into a layer. 

It is a general rule, that the ſtronger the ſoil is, the 
farther aſunder the vines ſhould be-planted ; and that no 
layers, grafts, 6r cuttings ſhould be uſed, but ſuch as 
have a ſmooth ſhining bark, and of which the wood is 
of a clear green when cut. Thoſe that are of a brown 
green, when a little bit of their rind is raiſed up with a 
knife, are rejected, as good for nothing. | 

To guard againſt the bad effects of froſts and fogs, the 
French vine-dreſſers, whenever they apprehend any 
danger of that kind, lay along that ſide of the vineyard 


from whence the wind blows, a ridge of dry litter, or 
ſtraw, which they then burn ſlowly : but if, notwith- 


ſtanding this, the vines are frozen, they cut them down 
very low, to enable them to bear the better the next, 
ear. | 

They hold it to be neceſſary, after a thick fog, to 
water their vines with juice of the roots or leaves of 
wild cucumbers, or with powdered coloquintida, mixed 
with water; and they are alſo of opinion that late pru- 
ning is frequently a means of guarding againſt the mil- 


dew, becaufe their vines do not then bloſſom till the 


ſun is become very powerful. 

Careful huſbandmen never ſuffer any one to go into 
their 3 very early in the morning when dews or 
damps fall in May, June, or September; becauſe the 
dew of thoſe months, being generally cold, would bliſt- 
er the leaves of the vines if it were to be touched, and 
thereby fixed upon them before the riſing of the ſun, 
which afterwards removes that danger by drying up and 
exhaling the moiſture: neither do they allow them to 
be entered, on we account, immediately after a haſt 
ſpring-ſhower, while the leaves are yet wet therewith, 
or when they are covered with a rime or hoar-froſt. 

Sea- water, ſalt and water, or ſtale urine mixed with 
dung and earth, are of excellent ſervice to vines which 
do not bear well, and to thoſe whoſe leaves turn ted for 
want of moiſture : and it is faid that, when their leaves 
become white and ary when their wood ſwells, and when 
their fruitdrops off, all which are ſymptoms of decay, the 


are recovered by rubbing the ſtem, and watering their 


roots, with aſhes reduced to powder and mixed with 
ſtrong vinegar.— It is moſt certain that ftirring of the 
ground around them, and keeping it in a fine looſe 
ſtate, will have this deſirable effect; or rather it will 
keep them conſtantly in ſo vigorous a condition, that 
there will never be occaſion to recur to other means to 
promote their fertility : neither will there, if this eſſen- 
tial principle of vegetation is duly applied to, be any 
danger of the grapes ſhrivelling or growing dry upon 

the 


the day, they ſhoufd be carefully picke 
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careleſs management, the authors before quoted direct 
to pull off all the fruit thus injured, and to water the 
roots of the vine with ſtale urine. They add, that if 
the grapes rot upon the vine before they are ripe, ſome 
old aſhes, or barley-meal, ſhould be laid around the 


ſem, 


If the vines are ſprinkled with water in which tanners 


have dreſſed their hides, no cattle will touch them. 


The young leaves and fruit of the vine are often 
greatly injured by very ſmall green flies, which con- 
ceal themſelves in the young buds, and weave there a 
thin web, not unlike that of a ſpider, in which they 
depoſit their eggs. All theſe webs, and the leaves on 
which the eggs have been laid, as well thoſe which till 


adhere to the vine, as thoſe which have fallen off, muſt 


be carefully collected, and burnt out of the vine- 
yard, 

As ſnails and flugs, which do great damage to the 

vines, generally hid: themſelves during the middle of 

T up early in the 

morning, or juſt after dew or a ſhower of rain bas fal- 


len, eſpecially in the ſpring and autumn, which are 


the ſeaſons when they appear moſt ; and they ſhould be 
cruſhed to death, or burnt. 
The vine-fretters, which the French call gribouris, 


abound moſt in the lighteſt land. When a vine is at- 
tacked by theſe inſets, its ſhoots are ſhort and meagre, 


its leaves are full of holes, and it yields but very little 


fruit and that extremely poor, thou gh never ſo great pains be 


taken to cultivate it. Theſe inſets are much ſmaller 


than the ſmalleſt gnats, which they reſemble both in 


ſhape and colour, They prey upon the vine during the 
whole year; for, in Revtember, they get into the 
ground, and there gnaw its roots, eſpecially thoſe of 
young plants; and in May when the buds of the vine 


. fwell, they leave their former holes feed upon the ſur- 


face of thoſe buds, and then upon the leaves, and after- 
wards they fix upon the grapes, pierce their ſkin, ſuck 
out their juice, and lay in them their eggs, from whence 
proceed an infinite number of little worms, which com- 

lete the deſtruction of the fruit by the time it ſhould 

e gathered, To prevent this miſchief, the authors of 
the Maiſon Ruſtique adviſe the ſowing of a few patches 
of beans in different parts of the vineyard ; becauſe theſe 
pernicious inſets will then reſort to them, and may 
conſequently be deſtroyed by plucking up the beans and 
burning them, | 


To get rid of numbers of other inſects, all of which 
endeavour to find a place of ſhelter when the winter ap- 


proaches, either by creeping into the ground, or into 


dung, or any litter that lies upon it; they recommend 


the method before-mentioned, of laying a little heap of 
haulm, ſtraw, or any kind of mulch, round the ſtem of 
each vine when the weather begins to be froſty, and burn- 
ing it in the ſpring, in a place out of the vinevard. In. 
numerable multitudes of vermin will be deſtroyed by 
this means: but, to render the remedy effectual, the 
neighbours all around muſt have recourſe to the fame 
expedient, or theſe pernicious creatures will ſoon ſpread 
anew from one vineyard to another, | 
Mr. Miller's method of guarding againſt flies, and 
waſps, which are often ſo very numerous, and voracious, as 
entirely to eat up all the fineſt and higheſt flavoured ber- 
ries of well ripened grapes, deſerves much attention even 


in vineyards, though it is more eaſily practiſed in gar- 
dens; but the preventing of this miſchief will make 


ample amends for yet greater trouble. It is, before the 
grapes are quite ripe, and conſequently before they will 
be in much danger of being attacked by theſe enemies, 
to hang upon the vines, from ſpace to ſpace (the nearer 
the better), phials half filled with ſugared water, and 


rubbed at the neck with a little honey. Theſe will at- 
tract the waſps and flies, which, in attempting to get at 


the liquor, will fall into the phials, and be drowned. 
Tney muſt be carefully looked over every third or fourth 


day, to take out and deſtroy the flies and waſps, and to 


1epleniſh them with liquor. 
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| 


the vine]; to remedy which, if it ſhould happeri through | 


| 


? 
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If, when the fruit is ripe, the ſtalks of the bunches - 
are cut halt through, about a fortnight before they are 
gathered, the juice of the grapes will be much improved 
thereby; becauſe, as not near ſo great a quantity of 
nouriſhment. can afterwards enter the fruit, the wa 
rare « will have time to evaporate, and the juice will 

the better digeſted. This is practiſed by ſome of the 
moſt curious huſbandmen in the ſouth of France, But 
if, after the bunches are cut off the vines, they are hung 
up in a dry room, upon ſtrings, ſo as not to touch each 
other, for a month before they are preſſed, both the 
ſtrength and the flavour of the wine will be yet more 
exalted, To this, in a great meaſure, is owing the de- 
licious richneſs of the vines of that part of the Tiroleſe 
which borders on Italy, where it is the conſtant cuſtom 
to keep the grapes for ſome time before they are uſed. 
When a vineyard is planted in a ſtrong ſoil, it ſhould 

conſiſt of morillons, otherwiſe called white and black pi- 

neaus ; but there ſhould be more of the latter than of the 
former, and they ſhould be intermixed with treſſeaus, 
otherwiſe called Burgundy grapes. | a 

The pineau does not attain to its full perfection in 
ſtrong lands, though the ſeaſon be never ſo hot; for, 
notwithſtanding all the help that can be given it in ſuch 
a (oil, it ſtill wants that undefinable ſomewhat, without 
which no grape can yield a delicate wine : whether it be, 
that, in imbibing its nouriſhment from the earth, its 
Juices retain a portion of the moiſture which is natural 
to that earth, and which blunts the ſpirits of the wine; 
or that, as experience has ſhewn in very many caſes, 
though the heat be as great as poſſible, a ſtrong ſoil does 
not yield to the grape that ſort of juice which acquires a 
fine high flavour, and a racy vinous quality, by fermen- 
tation. Thus, it is known from facts, that the Madeira 
grape planted in a rich valley, no longer yields the ſame 
wine it does on its native rock. Vet the pineau is the 
only grape that ſhould be planted in a ſtrong land; be- 
cauſe it ripens earlier than others, and always yields a 
ſure crop. | | 

If ſome plants of the treſſeau, whoſe fruit never ripens 
eaſily, are mixed with the pineaus, it is, ſays the au- 
thors of the Maiſon Ruſtique, becauſe our forefathers 
having found by experience that the pineaus cannot of 
themſelves yield, in ſuch a ſoil, wine which has a ſuffi» 
cient body to keep long, judged it neceſſary to add theſe 
treſſeaus, which, though they ripen very ſlowly, never 
fail to yield that ſort of wine which, without being ſpi- 
rituous, is, on the contrary, thick and heavy, which is 
the ſtate it ſnould be in when produced by ſtrong land, 

in order to its becoming good. | 

In a ny ſoil, whether it be coarſe or light, pineaus, 
and eſpecially the white fort, are the vines moſt proper 
planting. The meunier, or miller grape, delights in 
light lands; and coarſe ſands agree with the meliés, 
otherwiſe called melon grapes, whether theſe be white, 
black, or green. In the diſtrict of Auxerre, theſe ſands, 
though naturally warmer than the ſtrongeſt land, do 
not, for all that, yield equally good wine : (theſe ſtrong 
lands are here ſuppoſed to be ſuch as were before adviſed, 
and their expoſition good.) This is what experience 
teaches us daily with regard to ſands, which, furniſh- 
ing no rich nutriment to the vine, yields only prapes 
whoſe juice is flat and inſipid, and not ſo ſugary as thoſe 
of ſtrong lands. | | 

To theſe pineaus are therefore joined the melics, as 
before ſaid, The white melie is a good grape, and 
yields greatly :7 the black is leſs ſo. Theſe ſorts of 
grapes become excellent (ſo far as their nature permits) 
in theſe ſands, which, being much warmer than they 
are ſubſtantial, ſuit the nature of the melies, which re- 
quire a great heat to ripen them. Theſe grapes yield a 
wine which is not apt to turn yellow. 

Upwards of two thirds of the vines planted in ſuch 
ſands, in France, are thoſe of white grapes; becauſe it 
is the cuſtom of thoſe places to make more white wine 
than red. | a $5 

A reaſonable proportion of the treſſeau grape ſhould 
always be planted with the others in ſandy ſoils : not 
that 


Wie | 
that it ever attains to perfection there; but that, by 
mixing it with thoſe other grapes, whoſe juice acquires 
only a moderate ſweetneſs in ſuch ground, they may be 
enabled to yield wine which has a good body. 

As to ſtony lands, thoſe which abound in blackiſh 
and large ſtones, and of which the earth is reddiſh and 
ſomewhat moiſt, muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
ſtrong ſoils. | 

Thoſe which have ſmaller and white ſtones, and of 
v hich the earth is leſs red, are better than the former. 
B:ſtdes the white and the black pineaus, and a ſmall 
number of treſſeaus, theſe lands are planted with the 
beaunier; and all theſe 1 do well on them. 

Stony land whoſe foil is yellowiſh, and where the 
ſtones are yet much leſs than the preceding, are ſtill bet- 
ter than them for the laſt mentioned ſort uf g apes: for. 
theſe do ſo well in a ſoil of this kind, that they always 

eld there a wine which is at leaſt pleaſant. l hey may 
bu intermixed here with a few plants of muſcats and of 
chaſſelas: for theſe will acquire maturity enough to be 
of ſervice to the others, and will help to make their 
wine keep the longer. 

Stony lands which have otherwiſe a mellow and good 
ſoil, yield the beſt and fineſt flavoured wine when they 
are planted with pineaus; and in this caſe the number 
of the white grapes of this ſpecies ſhould greatly exceed 
that of the black. Thoſe from which the greyiſh wine, 
commonly called partridge's eye, is defired, ſhould be 
planted chiefly with ſerviniens, and here and there a few 
muſcats and chaſſelas ; but no treſleaus. 

When ſuch lands as theſe are intended for red wines, 
they ſhould be planted with more black pineaus than 
white, with ſome ſerviniens, and with a few triſſeaus. 
Theſe will yield a ſtrong and mellow wine, 


EXPERIMENTS on the CULTURE of the Vine. 


Extract of a Letter from M. Roufſel in Brie, to M. Du 
Hamel, written m the year 1755. 


< have begun to try the New Huſbandry upon the 
vine. It is hard to pay at leaſt one hundred and twenty 
livres (five guineas) a year, for dreſſing an arpent (about 
an acre and one fifth) of vineyard, to have only our poor 
Brie wine ; eſpecially when the vines are entirely fro- 
zen, as they were laſt year, or laid bare to the very 
wood, by hail, as was the caſe in Auguſt laſt. I am 
therefore trying to find out a way to manage vines, 
without being at the expence of dreſſing, or propping 
them, and by which they may be leſs expoſed to the in- 
juries of the weather, and leſs liable to be plundered b 
thieves. To this end, I pitched upon a ſpot of e 
about half an arpent in extent, which had formerly been 
a vineyard, but was grubbed up many years ago. I 
planted on it four hundred poplars, ſix feet aſunder, in 
a quincunx form, As the roots of this tree are few and 
ſmall, I thought that diſtance might be ſufficient. At 
the foot of each of theſe trees, I planted two vine cut- 
tings, one on each ſide. The alleys are plowed, in or- 
der to their being ſown alternately, with corn, or pulſe, 
ſuch as lentils, beans, barley, oats, &c. the produce of 
which pays the expence of plowing. While the three 
feet on one ſide of the tree are ſown, the three feet on 
the other fide are plowed, at proper times and ſeaſons ; 
by which means, both ſides of the tree, and conſe- 
quently both the vines, receive in turns the benefit 
of the ſtirring of the ground. All my plants have taken 
well, I intend to let the vines run up the trees, 
without doing any thing to them ; and ſhall wait with 
patience the event of their produce, which, be it more 
or leſs, will be ſo much clear gain, as it will not have 
coſt me any thing. This method was immediately ap- 
proved of by the country people hereabouts, ſeveral of 
whom are now following my example. What helped to 
give them this good opinion of it, ſo ſuddenly, was, 
the example of a vine, which chances to grow a league 
from hence, in the middle of a field, at the foot of a 
pear- tree, and which never is either pruned or cultivated. 
Faſt year, when all the vines of this country were ſo 
damaged by the froſt, as not to produce any fruit at all; 
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| this vine eſcaped unhurt, and bore as many grapes 4g 


yielded a barrel of wine, If the future produce of my 
vineyard, which contains cight hundred vines, were to 
be eſtimated on this footing, it would atnount to eight 


be ſo abſurd as to make ſuch a calculation ; ſo, on the 
other hand, I believe none will deny but that my vines, 
producing enly the two hundredth part of that propor- 
tion, will yield me four barrels of wine, which will net 
have ſtood me in the leaſt extraordinary charge. And 
even ſuppoſing them not to yield me any thing, ſtill I 
ſhall loſe nothing, becauſe they will have coſt me no- 
thing. The four hundred poplars, which do not ſtand 
me in above a penny a- piece, (being planted only bj 
ſlips, without making or dig ing either holes or trenchcs 
for them) cannor fail, ina of that is quite ft for them, 
to be worth, twenty-five years hence, ten livres (cight 
ſhillings and nine-pence) apiece (or four thouſand livres 
(one hundred ſeventy-five pounds four ſhillings) the 
whole; which will be an excellent payment for the 
ground they will have taken up. I do not, however, 
mean to extend this method to all my vineyards. In 
moſt of them, the ſoil, though fit for the vine, is too 
dry and ſtony for the poplar. * In italy, vines are fre- 
* y planted at the foot of mulberry and other trees. 
The only thing neceſſary in that caſe, is, to make the 
alleys of a breadth proportioned to the ſhade of the trees.“ 


| 


Experiment on the vine, cultivated according to the principles 
of the New Huſbandry, with remarks thereupon, by AA. 
de Chateauvieux. . 


When I began to reflect attentively on the princi- 
ples of the New Huſbandry, I ſoon perceived that it 
might prove a means of perfecting the culture of our 
vineyards, as well as that of our other lands. 

] was the more readily induced to turn my thoughts 
towards that important branch of agriculture, as it ſeem- 
ed to me to have been too much neglected for a long 
time, I plainly ſaw, that our methods of cultivating 
the vine, were, in general, not only defective, but bad- 
ly executed, and that, in the common way of planting 
vineyards, the produce could not be proportioned to the 
great expence. 

f ſhall not at preſent enter into a detail of the 
principles and motives of my new ſcheme for the culture 
of the vine: that taſk would be too long for this narra- 
tive: and I ſhould likewiſe be glad firit to ſee the ad- 
vantages of my method confirmed by a ſeries of experi- 


ments repeated for ſeveral years, together. My different 


operations, and firſt ſucceſs, are all that I ſhall mention 
now. ; 

Every country has in the culture of the vine, ſome 
practice or other peculiar to itſelf, and which is thought 
eſſential there, though it be rejected in other places. All 
agree in pruning the vine, and in ſtirring the earth 
round it: but neither of theſe operations is performed 
in the ſame manner every where. ; 

% For the better underſtanding of my new culture, it 
is neceſſary that I ſhould give an idea of the manner in 
which our vineyards are laid out and planted. "Their ex- 
polition is generally to the eaſt or ſouth, on a good deep 
ſoil, which has a gentle declivity, or on the fide of a 
hill. The whole ſurface of the ground is planted with- 
out order or ſymmetry ; ſo that the vines are, almoſt al- 
ways, either too cloſe together, or too far aſunder: very 
few are at proper diſtances. As the old vines decay and 
periſh, the chaſms are filled up by layers from the next 
neighbouring vines, This is the general diſpoſition of 
our vineyards, from which great inconveniencies muſt 
neceſſarily ariſe: but I ſhall not enter into that detail. 

„With regard to the culture of the vine, it is ſuffi- 
cient, for my preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that the whole 
of that labour is now performed by hand, which renders 
it very expenſive. I ſay nothing of the manner in which 
it is executed; that part having appeared to me ſo ver 
defective, that I have been obliged to alter and ee 
it in every point. | 

«© By this ſhort preamble it may eaſily be ſeen, that, 
in order to improve the culture of the vine, and bring it 
Naan to 


hundred barrels of wine every year. But as no one can 


911 
to greater perſeCtion, it was neceſſary that I ſhould at- 
tend chiefly to the three following things. 1. To dil- 


pole the vines in a better manner, by planting them in | 


{trait lines, and at equal diſtances. from each other. 
2. To contrive that diſpoſition ſo as to leſſen the preſent 
expence of culture, by uſing a plough to ſtir the ground 


in one part of the vineyard, whilſt the other ſhould con- 
tinue to be ſtirred with the ſpade. 
| ſeveral cultures of the vine, in ſuch manner as to make 


3. To execute the 


them promote its vegetation more than they do in any 
of the common methods. | 

& I ſhall treat each of theſe articles ſeparately. 

The diſpoſition which ſeemed to me the moſt agree- 
able to the principles of the New Huſbandry, by which 
I was guided, was to lay the vineyard out in beds, as 
we do fields for corn, obſerving to leave an alley be- 
tween every two beds, and making each bed five feer 
wide, in order to plant it with three rows of vines, 
which, by that means, would be thirty inches aſunder, 
and the vines at the ſame diſtance from each other' in 
the rows. | 

e As to the alleys, I thought it would be right to 
make them alſo five feet wide: and what I ſhall ſay 
hereafter will ſhew, that about that breadth is ne- 
ceſlary. - 7 
1 . as that diſpoſition might not be the beſt, 
I tried others on ſmall ſpots of ground, by planting 
the vines at other diſtances. Some were ſet in ſingle 
rows three ſeet and an half aſunder; others in double 
rows, and in beds, with alleys of three feet and an half 
between them. Theſe plantations, were made in the 
ſpring of 1753. F 

© But as I could not expect to ſee the event of theſe 
trials, till a conſiderable time after making them, eight 
or ten years, at leaſt, being requiſite to ſhew what the 
ſucceſs would be, when the vines ſhould be come to 
their full ſtrength and bearing; I conſidered at the fame 
time, by what means I might abridge an experiment 
which was to be of ſo long duration. TIES 
To that end, I formed a bed of vines in a vineyard 
planted twenty-four years before, The vineyard was 
ood, and yielded plentiful crops. I made my bed five 
eet wide, and planted it by laying down ſtocks of the 
old vines, to make the two outward rows, leaving two 
feet and an half diſtance from one layer to another. The 


old vines, which happened to be pretty well fituated, | 


formed the middle row. The remainder of the bed, 
which is two hundred and forty feet long, was planted 
with layers. 4 8 

An alley, five feet wide, was made on one ſide of 
this bed, by pulling up the old vines within that diſ- 
tance. Some of theſe which were left, ſerved to form 
a row of vines, ready againſt the making of a ſecond 
bed parallel to the fllt. It is plain, that the making of 
a bed in this manner, requires a breadth of ten feet, 
viz. five feet for the vines, and five feet for the alley. 


This bed was thus made in November 1752, 


After I had ſeen the crop which it produced in 
1754, I no longer heſitated to extend this experiment ; 
and accordingly, in November of that year, I made three 
other beds, like the former, and cloſe to it. 

6 I not only made no doubt but that the vines, being 
ſo diſpoſed, and having an equal quantity of earth to 
draw their nouriſhment from, would thrive better than 
they do in our common method of cultivating them; but 
I likewiſe hoped that their being expoſed on all ſides to 
the influences of the ſun and air, by means of the alleys, 
would facilitate their vegetation, and haſten the ripen- 
ing of the grapes. 


&« The manner in which I propoſed diſtributing the 


vines, ſhews at once the poſſibility and facility of giving 
the alleys every neceſſary culture, with the ſame plough 
and the ſame cultivator as we uſe for the alleys: of our 
corn fields,, I have not found the leaſt difficulty in the 
execution of this practice. 

« The ground thus cultivated in the alleys, will be 


about a third part of the whole: the remaining two 


thirds will continue to be cultivated by: hand, as ufual ; 
and the expence will be conſiderably diminiſhed, by the | 


* 


— 
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diſpatch with which the plough, or cultivator, will per- 
form its part. | 

The plough may be brought as near the vines as one 
pleaſes, provided care be taken not to damage them. 
An expert huſbandman will eaſily know how to manage 
in that reſpect. 2 

* Another. diminution of the expence attending the 
common culture of vineyards is, that as, by the method 


which I propoſe, the number of vines will be fewer, 


they will. of courſe require leſs labour, and therefore leis 
coſt; and the vine-dreflers, meeting with no hindrances 


or obſtructions between the vines planted regularly in 


rows, will do more work in a day, and that much butter, 
than in the old way. There will alſo be lets occaſion 
for many things neceſſary to the vine, ſuch as propping, 
tying up, dunging, &c. Conſequently this new culture 
will prove a conſiderable ſaving. 

„It is well known how much vines are hurt when 
too great a quantity of water is retained in the ground. 
It chills them too much, their juices become leſs exalted, 
numbers of weeds ſpring up,.&c. "Theſe inconveniences 
will be remedied in a preat meaſure, by means of the 
alleys, by cutting with the plough, as I have done, to- 
wards the beginning of winter,. a furrow along each fide 
of the bed. The water will drain off into that furrow, 
and the bed will retain only the degree of moiſture neceſ- 
ſary for the vines. E 1 

1 ſhall ſpeak only of the two principal parts of the 
culture of the vine, viz. the pruning of it, and the ſtir- 
ring of the ground; and the time when each of theſe 
ought to be performed. 

«© Before I began to execute the alterations I had 
thought of making in this culture, I had endeavoured 
to make myſelf ſo far maſter of it, as to be the leſs i 
danger of miſcarrying in my experiment. 

The cuſtom of this country is, to prune the vine 
during and after winter; frequently beginning that work 
about the end of January. I always thought that a 
wrong ſeaſon; and judged that it would be much better 
to' prune the vine before wintcr, immediately after the 
vintage is ended. Experience has ſince ſhewed me that 


I. was right. 


«© In November 1750, I pruned above fifty vines 
with my own hands: nqne of them ſuffered in the leaſt 
by the winter's froſt ; they made ſtrong and vigorous 

oots, and produced a greater quantity of grapes than 
any of the neighbouring vines. | 

„The next year, and in the fame month, I prunel 


the ſame vines again. This pruning had the ſame ſuc- 


ceſs as the year before. Encouraged by this rep:ated 
experience, I determined to make the bed before menti- 
oned, in my old vineyard. The vines have continued 
to be pruned before winter, always with ſueceſs, and 
without any ſort of inconvenience. | 

„ Satished with theſe firſt trials, I thought I might 
ſafely venture to extend the fame practice to a larger ex- 
tent of ground. I had about three acres of vines, which 
had produced very little wood for two years paſt. Fheir 
branches were ſo poor and flender, that they would 
ſcarce bear laying down: in ſhort, the vineyard periſhed 
daily, I conceived hopes of recovering it by means of 
this pruning. Accordingly, I pruned it in November 
1754; and in 1755, the vines produced ſtronger and 
longer ſhoots. As the branches would then bear laying 
down, I began to. replenifh part of the vacant places. 
By this means, my vineyard was replanted with young 
vines, and quite renewed, only by altering the time of 
pruning. 
„This laſt pruning underwent a ſevere trial, from 
the. exceſſiye hard froſts of the winter of 1755: yet, 
intenſe as the cold was, my plants bore it, without be- 
ing hurt at all. I then looked upon it as certain, that 
the vine might be pruned before winter, without any 
danger from the inclemency of that ſeaſon. 

« It was abſolutely neceſſary that the vine ſhould 
bear pruning at that time, in order to enable me to per- 


form the other cultures in their proper and moſt favour- 


able ſeaſons, f 
5 | en 
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„That the vine may be benefited as much as poſſible 


by every ſtirring of the earth about its roots, theſe ſtir- 
rings ought purge to be performed at the times when 
they may be moſt likely to excite the greateſt vegetation. 
Let us ſee whether the common practice anſwers that 
end. The uſual time of beginning to dreſs the vineyard 
is in the ſpring, immediately after pruning the vine, 
three dreſſings are judged ſufficient; and it is gene- 
rally thought, that the laſt ſhould be finiſhed by mid- 
ſummer. The plants are then left to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, tiil the time of vintage, which is upwards of 
turee months after. During this time, quantities of 
weeds generally ſhoot up, which ſhade the vines, and 
hinder the grapes from ripening as they ought, Careful 
huſbandmen pull them up : but the greater part are un- 
willing to take that trouble. 

„In the common way of cultivating the vine, the 
earth is firſt ſtirred when the buds are jun ready to come 
out, and even after they are come out; a time always 
extremely critical, becauſe the uncertainty of the ſeaſon 
expoſes the buds to ſeveral dangers, which are increaſed 
by that ſtirring of the earth, from whence many exha- 
Jations, oftentimes very pernicious, proceed at this ſea- 
ſon, Would: it not be much better to let the vineyard 
reſt while the vine is budding ? 

„The laſt ſtirring, which is given. about mid-ſum- 
mer, is too long before the vintage, and therefore is al- 
moſt always followed by great quantities of weeds, 
Might not this laſt culture be performed later? 

I have experienced that theſe inconveniences may 
be avoided, without falling into others. To this end, 
after the vine has been pruned, before winter, let the 
earth: be firſt ſtirred in that ſeaſon: the ſecond ſtirring, 
which would otherwiſe be immediately after winter, 
may then be deferred till towards the, _ of, May: and 
the third ſtirring may be given in the beginning of Au- 
gult, or about the end of July. | 

Fhis has-been my method of cultivating my vines, 
ever ſince their being planted in beds. The beds are 
dug by hand, and the alleys are ſtirred with the plough 
or the cultivator. | | 

The firft ſtirring before winter produces the fame 
effect on the vineyards, as it does on our beds of corn, 
The water is dramed off, and the winter's froſts pene- 
trate the earth, divide it, and keep it looſe and light. 

« It remains in this ſtate till towards the end of May, 
when it receives the firft ſtirring after winter: and, to 
have a more certain rule to . the ſecond ſtirring 
ſhould not be given till after the props have been ſtuck, 
the vines have budded, and the fhoots have been tied 
up to the props. This 8 may be given, either a 
little ſooner, or a little later, than is mentioned above, 
according to the ſeaſon. Sometimes one may be oblig- 
ed to haften it, if the ground is greatly burdened with 
weeds: but at whatever time it be performed near the 
end of May, it is certain that the vine will then have 
made great ſhoots, and that without having been diſturb- 
ed by any ſtirring of the earth during the time of its 
tender vegetation. As I have tryed this culture in hot 
and very dry years, I have ſeen that the earth has not 
grown hard, but has retained the neceſſary degree of 
moiſture, ſo as to be ſtirred with the greateſt eaſe. 

„The third ſtirring, which is the ſecond after win- 
ter, being deferred till towards the end of Auguſt, or at 
leaſt till the end of July ; weeds have not time to grow 
in any quantity between that and the ſeaſon of the vin- 
tage: and what will render it ſtill more beneficial, is, 
that this is the time when the grapes fill moft, and are 
drawing towards a ſtate of maturity. 

e may perhaps be thought not to enlarge enough on 
ſo. important a ſubject as this is. It will, I confeſs, re- 
quire being treated more fully hereafter: but in the 
mean time I beg the reader to confider, that I am now 
relating only the-ſucceſs of my firſt tryals. 


Good ect: 4 this culture proved by the produce of a bea of 
wines two hundred and. forty feet long, planted in 17 52. 


<« I obſerved, in the beginning of this account, that 


every culture of the vine is performed with much greater | bore as much as could reaſonably be deſired. 
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e 
eaſe and expedition in vineyards laid out in beds, than in 
thoſe which ate planted all over; but at random. The 
very ſituation of the vines planted regularly in beds, is 
ſufficient to ſhew with what eaſe every thing that they re- 
quire may be done, and that they muſt, of courſe, be 
well cultivated in every reſpect. 

„In the next place, the pruning of the vine, and 
the firſt ſtirring of the earth before winter, are done at 
a time when the buſineſs of the field is over, and huſ- 
bandmen are, in ſome meaſure un-occupied, That 
time, which would otherwife be in a manner loſt, may 
now be employed to very great advantage; and in con- 
ſequence of their being advanced in their work before 
the coming on of winter, inſtead of being over-loaded 
in the ſpring, by a multitude of things to be done at 
that time, they will have ample leiſure to attend pro- 
perly, and without being hurried, to every branch of 
culture that a farm requires. 

The effect of our culture has been extremely viſible. 
The new vines have grown ſo prodigiouſly, that they 
now greatly ſurpaſs thoſe of the old vineyards, which 
they were part of : the ſhoots too are thicker and longer, 
and the bunches of grapes bigger and more numerous. 

„When I firſt began to apply the principles of the 
New Huſbandry to the culture of the vine, Fided in- 
deed that the great fruitfulneſs of a ſmaller number of 


plants, might compenſaie for the loſs of thoſe I was 
obliged to retrench : but I was agreeably ſurpriſed to find 
all the vines of my bed loaded with an equal quantity of 


grapes. | 
„ "Fhough my conjecture was founded on principles 


which I knew to be true, I was till further confirmed 
in my opinion by an obſervation I had made, that, even 


in our beſt vineyards, there are always great numbers of 


vines which abſolutely bear no fruit at all, and many 
others which produce but very little; ſo that it is not on 
the great number of plants that the great produce of the 
vineyard depends, but on the goodneſs of thoſe plants. 

& Accordingly I concluded that I ought. not to look 
upon my having taken up ſome vines in order to form 
the alley, as a lofs, provided thoſe in the bed were enabled 
by good culture to yield their utmoſt productions. The 
event ſhewed that I was right. 

I likewiſe judged, that the grapes would ripen more 
perfectly in this new way, than in the old: and in that 
too J was not miſtaken ; for they were much higher fla- 
voured, and made far better wine. | | 

„ Beſides theſe advantages, this culture preſerved my 
vines from a very bad accident, which happens fre- 
quently, eſpecially when the autumn is rainy : I mean, 
the rotting of the grapes. In our common vineyards, 
the grapes ripen, ſmothered beneath that quantity of 
leaves with which the vines are loaded, and ſurrounded 
by numbers of weeds, which often grow higher than the 
vines themſelves. Add to this, that the air around them 
is filled with various exhalations from the earth, which, 
for want of a free circulation, remain ſuſpended about 
the plants. Theſe cauſes cannot but make the grapes 
rot, and the wine that is made of them, muſt be greatly 
inferior to what it would otherwiſe be. | 

O ur vines in beds, being much leſs, if at all, liable 
to any of theſe accidents, wilf have the advantage of pre- 
ſerving their grapes ſound and without rottenneſs, till 
they are perfectly ripe. This I have already experinced, 
at a time when above half the grapes of my old vineyard 
were abſolutely rotten. 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of this new me- 
thod, which, I may ſay, I have only glanced at; they 
would probably not be regarded, if they were not attend- 
ed with greater fruitfulneſs than is obtained in the com- 
mon way. I ſhall therefore ſhew, that the produce of 
my young vines was very conſiderable, and greatly ſu- 
perior'to that of my old vineyard. 


«© My bed, as I obſerved before, was formed in No- 


vember 1752; and the two outward rows conſiſted, in a 
great meaſure, of young layers, which not being old 


enough in 1753, to bear much fruit, I could not expect 
any great matter from them that year. However, they 
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ſtorm of hail which fell in June, left ſcarce any thing to 
be gathered in all our other vineyards. 

© The year 1754 produced, in general, but little 
wine, The young plants of my bed, being then only 
in their ſecond year, were too weak to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by any extraordinary quantity of fruit; though 
their vigour gave great hopes for future years. How- 
ever, even in this, they were loaded with ſo many and 
ſo large bunches of grapes, that they yielded rather more 
wine than the old vines which were next them, 

The year 1755 was one of the beſt years for wine, 
that has been known for a long time. The quantity 
was plentiful, and the quality exceeding good. The 
youngeſt plants of my bed, which were only in their 
third year, ſeemed no way inferior to the old vines cul- 
tivated in the common way. | 

„This bed, two hundred and forty feet long, and 
ten feet wide, including the alley, yielded three hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix pints of wine, Paris meaſure (eighty- 
four Engliſh gallons), which was after the rate of two 
fifths more than I had from my old vineyard ; or to ex- 
wr myſelf &ill better, if my whole vineyard had been 

aid out in beds, it would have yielded five barrels of 
wine, for every three that it did yield, 

« Twenty beds of the ſize of that we are ſpeaking of, 
would make about an arpent ; and ſuppoſing them all 
to produce alike, they would, after the rate of this, 
yield fix thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty Paris pints 
(one thouſand fix hundred and eighty Engliſh gallons), 
or twenty-eight hogſheads ; which, in'this country (the 
territory of Geneva), is a prodigious quantity; ſuch as 
no vineyard here has ever yet produced. 

„The vintage of 1756 was neither plentiful nor good. 
I therefore did not make any compariſon ; but remained 
ſatisfied with obſerving in general, that my bed yielded 
at leaſt as much as the old vineyard.” 

VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. 

For the beſt fituation of, and manner of planting, a 
vineyard, fee the preceding article, 

VIOLET), Viola, a genus of plants ranged by Lin- 
næus among the Ee monogamia, and of which there 
are nineteen ſpecies, but as many of them are natives of 
this country, and but few cultivated in the gardens, it 
is not neceſſary to deſcribe them. 

Culture of the Viol Er. | 

Violets may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe. In ſpring, when the plants 
are ſtrong enough to be removed, they muſt be tranſ- 
planted in ſhady borders, where they may ſtand till au- 
tumn, at which time they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
the places in which they are deſigned to remain, 

The common ſorts of violets ate eaſily propagated by 


| parting of their roots, which may be done at Michael- 


mas. They ſhould have a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady 
ſituation. 

Dame's VIOLET. See the article Rocker. 

Dog's VIOLET. See the article Dog's- ToorTH. 

VIORNA, a ſpecies of Clematis. See CLEMATIS. 

VIPER'S BUGLOSS, Ech.num, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the pentandria monogynia, and 
of which there are fix ſpecies. 1. Viper's Bugloſs with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk. 2. Viper's Bugloſs with petals ſcarce 
exceeding the cup, and hairy borders. 3. Viper's Bu- 

loſs with a ſimple erect ſtalk, the tral leaves ſpear- 
ſhaped and rough, and flowers in ſpikes proceeding 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, 4. Viper's Bugloſs with 
fruit-bearing cups, growing at a diſtance, and a trailing 
italk. 5. Viper's Bugloſs with a branching ſtalk, oval 
{talk leaves, and ſingle ſide lowers, 6, Viper's Bugloſs 
with petals longer than the ſtamina, 

The firſt ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, and a native of 
Ethiopia. The ſecond grows naturally in this country, 
and in Italy, The third is a native of moſt parts of 
Europe. The fourth of Crete, The fifth of the Eaſt, 
and the ſixth of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

Culture of the VietR's BuGLoss, 
The fifth ſpecies is propagated by feeds, which ſhould 


de ſown in autumn, ſoon aſter they are ripe, in pots 


filed with light ſandy earth, In October the pots muſt | 


* 

be placed under a frame to protect them from the froſt ; 
but in mild weather they ſhould be allowed plenty of 
fiee air, When the plants will bear removing, let them 
be planted each into a ſmall pot, filled with light earth, 
and placed under a frame till they have taken new root, 
after which they muſt be gradually inured to the open 
air. In May let them be placed abroad in a ſheltered 
3 and in October removed into an airy glaſs- 
caſe. | | 

The ſecond and third ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the ſpring in a gravelly foil, or 
on the tops of old walls and buldings, where, when 
once the plants have eſtabliſhed themſelves, they will 
ſcatter their ſeeds, and thereby maintain a ſucceſſion of 
plants without any farther trouble. 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
ſeeds ; when the plants come up, they will require no 
other care but to be kept clean from weeds, and thinned 
where they grow too cloſe. 

The fixth ſpecies is never cultivated in gardens, 

VIPER'S GRASS. See the article Viper's Gr Ass. 

VIRGIN'S BOWER, Clematis, See tbe article 
CLEMATIS. 

VIRGINIAN SILK. See the article Virginian S1LK. 

UMBELL#X, or UMBELLS, the round tufts or 
heads of certain plants ſet thick together, and all of the 
ſame height. | 

UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS are ſuch as have 
their tops branched and ſpread out like an umbrella; on 
each little ſubdiviſion of which there is growing a ſmall 
flower ; ſuch are fennel, dill, &c. This flower is al- 
as pentapetalous, and is ſucceded by two naked ſeeds 
adjoining to each other, which are, according to Ray, 
the true charaCteriſtics that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from 
others. 


| VOLKAMERIA, a genus of plants of which there 


are only two ſpecies. 1. Prickly Volkameria. 2. Smooth 

Volkameria, The firſt ſpecies is a native of the Weſt 

Indies, and the ſecond of both Indies. 
| Culture of the VOLK AMERIA. 

Theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, which, in 
May, June, or July, ſhould be planted in pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot bed, covering them cloſe 
with hand glaſſes. When they have put out roots, 
they ſhould be carefully ſeparated, and each planted in 
a ſmall pot, and plunged into a gentle hot-bed till they 
have taken freſh root, after which they may be inured to 
the open air. In winter theſe plants ſhould be removed 
into a part of the ſtove where there is no great heat. 

VOLVA is a ſort of calyx conſiſting of a membranous 
matter ſurrounding the baſes of many of the Fungi, or 
Muſhtoom tribe, and in many of them of a very ſingu- 
lar figure and ſtructure. 5 
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W IH. a genus of plants of which 
there are only two ſpecies. 1. Wachendorfia 
with a ſimple ſtalk. 2. Wachendorſia with ſtalks 
which have many flower ſtems. | 
- Theſe plants are both natives of the Cape of Good 
ope. | 
Culture of the W ACHENDORFIA. | 
Both theſe ſpecies may be propagated either by ſeeds, 
or by off- ſets from their roots; if by ſeeds, they ſhould 
be procured from the Cape of Good Hope, unleſs ſome 
have ripened 88 in this country, which they ſel- 
dom do. When the ſeeds arrive they muſt be ſown in 


pots, and placed under a frame where they muſt remain 


all 
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all the winter. In ſpring the plants will appear, and 
when they are ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be 
each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and may remain 
abroad till autumn, at which time the pots thould be 
again placed under a frame. 

If they are propagated by off-ſets, they muſt be plan- 
ted in ſcparate pots, and after they have taken root, may 
be treated in the ſame manner as the ſeedling s. 

WAKE ROBIN, See the article Arun. | 

WALKERIA, a genus of plants of which there is 
only one ſpecies. : | | 

'T his plant is a native of the Eaſt Indies. The bran- 
ches trail on the ground. The leaves are round, of a 
thick conſiſtence, and a blueiſh colour. "The flowers are 
of a bright blue colour. 519 
Culture of the W ALKERIA, | » 
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It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in ſmall 


pots, and plunged into a hot- bed, if the plants do. not 
come up in time the pots muſt be removed to a fecond 
hot-bed, which will cauſe the feeds to vegetate. 


When the plants come up, and are ſtrong enough to 


remove, they ſhould be planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, 
and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark, ſhading them 
till they have taken root again, after which they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of freſh air admitted to them, when 
the weather is warm, and be duly watered, - The begin- 
ning of July they will flower and. the ſeeds will ripen in 
autumn. 

WALES: thoſe made of gravel, ſand, or graſs, are 
the moſt common in England ; but where gravel or ſand 
cannot be procured, they are ſometimes laid with pow- 
dered coal, fea-coal, aſhes, or powdered brick. 

In order to the laying of gravel- walks, it is very 
proper that the bottoms of them are filled with ſome lime- 
rubbiſh, coarſe gravel, flint-ſtones, ar other rocky ma- 
terials. This bottom muſt be laid eight or. ten inches 
thick, over which the coat of gravel ſhould be ſix or 
eight. The common allowange for a gravel-walk of 
fave feet breadth, is an inch riſe in the crown ;. ſo that 


if a walk be twenty feet wide, according to this pro- 


portion, it will be four inches higher in the middle than 
on each ſide; and a walk of twenty-five feet will be five 
inches; one of thirty feet ſix inches; and ſo on, 

The beſt method of laying gravel-walks firm, is to 
give them three or tour water-rollings ; that is, they 
muſt be rolled when it rains ſo very faſt, that the walks 
ſwim with water: this will cauſe the gravel to bind. 
Iron-mould gravel is the beſt for binding : or gravel 
with a little binding loam amongſt it. 

The beſt - gravel for walks is ſuch as abounds with 
ſmooth pebbles, which being mixed with a due pro- 
portion of loam, will bind very faſt, and is never injured 
dy wet or dry weather. The width of the walks muſt 
always be proportioned to their length, and the ſize of 
the garden, For farther particulars, ſee GRaver. For 
the method of laying out graſs-walks in a garden, fee 
GRrass. | 

Sand-walks are. alſo frequently made in gardens, as 
being leſs expenſive in the making and keeping than the 
foimer ; for as the greateſt part of the walks made in 
gardens are carried about in an irregular manner, it 


would be very difficult to keep them handſome if they 


were made of gravel ; and as the walks are, for the moſt 


part, ſhaded with trees, ſo the dripping of the water 


from their branches in hard rains, would waſh the 

gravel in holes, and render the walks very unſightly. 
When the ground is traced out in, the manner the 

walks are deſigned in, the earth ſhould be taken out of 


the walks, and laid in the quarters. The depth of this 


ſhould be proportioned to the nature of the ſoil ; for 
where the groand is dry, the walks need not be elevated 
much above the quarters; ſo the earth ſhould be taken 
out four or five inches deep in ſuch places : but where 
the ground is wet, the bottom of the walks need not. be 
more than two inches below the ſurface, that the walks 
may be raiſed ſo high as to throw oft the wet into the 
quarters. | + 

After the earth is taken out, the bottom of the walks 
ſhould be laid with rubbiſh four or five inches thick, and 
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| beaten down as cloſe as poſſible: then the ſand ſhould 


be laid on about three inches thick, and after treading 
it down it ſhould be raked over, to level and ſmooth the 
ſurface: in doing of this, the whole Should be laid a 
little rounding, to throw off the wet: but there will 


| be no neceſſity of obſerving any exactneſs therein; for 


L 


| 


| 


| 


| 


as the whole ground is to have as little appearance of art 
as poſſible, the grounding ſhould appear natural, and 


only fo comtrived, as that the water may have free 


paſſage off. | | 
WALLS, in gardening, Of all materials for build- 


| ing walls for fruit-trees, brick is the beſt : it being not 


only the handſomeſt, but the warmeſt and kindeſt for the 
ripening of fruit, and affording the beſt conveniency for 
nailing, as {maller nails will ſerve better in brick than 
it will in Rone-walls, where the joints are larger; and 
if the walls are coped with free-ſtone, and ſtone pilvſtere, 
or columns at proper diſtances, to ſeparate the tfces, 
and break off the force of the wind, they are very beaus« 
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tiful, and the moſt profitable walls of any others ; the 
bricks of ſome places are not of themſelves ſubſtantial 
enough for walls, and therefore ſome perſons, that they 
might have walls both ſubſtantial and wholeſome, have 
built theſe double, the outſide being of ſtone, and the 
inſide of brick: but there muſt be great care taken to 
bind the bricks well into the ſtone, otherwiſe they are 
very apt to ſeparate one from the other, eſpecially when 
froſt comes after much wet. BE 
There have been ſeveral trials made of walls built in 
different forms; ſome of them having been built ſemi- 


circular; others in angles of various ſizes, and pro- 


f 
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| time thoſe which bear 


jecting more towards the north, to ſcreen off the cold 


winds ; but there has not as yet been a method which 
has ſucceeded near ſo well as that of making the walls 
ſtrait, and building them upright, | 

T hoſe who build their walls ſubſtantially will find them 
anſwer much better than thoſe which are lightly built, 
not only in duration, but in warmth : therefore a wall 
two bricks thick, will be found preferable to that of one 
brick and & half: and if in building of garden-walls they 
are grouted with ſoft mortar, to fill and cloſe all the 
joints, the walls will be much ſtronger, and the air will 


not ſo eaſily penetrate, as it does through thoſe which 
are commonly built, 


For the aſpect or ſituation 
article EXPOSURE, | 

WALL-FLOWER, a ſpecies of Cheiranthus, or 
Stock July-Flower, See the article Stock July FLoweR., 

WALNUT-TREE, Juglans, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the manoecia polyandria, and 
of which he diſtinguiſhes only three ſpecies. 1. Walnut- 
tree, with oval, ſmooth, ſawed, and equal ſmall leaves; 
or the common Walnut-tree. 2. Walnut-tree, with 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmall leaves, and the exterior ones 
larger; or the white Virginia Walnut, or Hickery Nut. 
3. Walnut-tree, with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmall leaves, 
and the exterior ones ſroaller; or the black Virginia 
Walnut. | 

Of the firſt ſpecies there are ſeveral varieties ; viz. The 
large Walnut; the thin-ſhelled Walnut; the French 
Walnut; the late ripe Walnut; and the double Walnut. 

But all of theſe vary when raiſed from ſeed, for which 
reaſon, ſuch as plant theſe trees for their fruit, ſhould 
make choice of them in the nurſeries, when they are 
under fruit, that they may not be diſappointed of ſuch as 
they would chuſe to have. 

This tree is not only cultivated for its fruit, but alſo 
for its wood, which before mahogany was imported, was 
in univerſal eſteem in England. 

Crelture of the W ALNUT-TREE. 

All the ſpecies and varieties are propagated by plant- 
ing their nuts, which, if done in a nurſery, the trees 
ſhould be tranſplanted out, when they have had three or 
four years growth, to the places where they are deſigned 
to remain : for they do not bear tranſplanting when they 
are of a large ſize ; therefore there may be a number of 


of garden-walls, ſee the 


| theſe trees planted, which need not be ſet at more than 


fix feet apart, till they have produced fruit, at which 
fruit of the kind that is deſired, 
Oooo may 
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may be left ſtanding. and the other cut up, to allow 
them room to grow. | 

When the ſeveral ſorts of this tree are propagated for 
timber, they ſhould be ſown in the places where they are 
to remain, The nuts ſhould be preſerved in their outer 
covers in dry ſand till February, when they ſhould be 
planted in lines, at the diſtance you intend them to 
ſtand; but in the rows ay may be placed rather cloſe, 
left the nuts ſhould not all ſucceed : and if they ſhould, 
the young trees may be removed after they have ſtood 
two or three years, leaving the remainder at the diſtance 
they are to ſtand. - 2 

T he beſt time for tranſplanting theſe trees, is as ſoon 
as the leaves begin to decay. The greateſt care is re- 
quiſite on this occaſion: for neither the roots nor large 
branches muſt be pruned, and if theſe are preſerved 
intire, there will be little danger of their ſucceeding. 

Tne branches of theſe trees _— _— be pruned or 
lopped while they are growing, unleſs there is an im- 
3 — for 4 and 1 it ſhould be done early 
in September, that the wound may heal before the cold 
increaſes, and they ſhould always be cut off quite cloſe to 
the trunk. i ; 

This tree thrives beſt in a rich loamy ſoil, or ſuch as is 
inclinable to chalk, or marle, but it will likewiſe ſucceed 
tolerably well in ſtony ground. The trees ſhould never 
be left at leſs than forty feet diſtance. 

WALTHERIA, a genus of plants of which there are 
only two ſpecies. 1. Waltheria, with oblong, oval, 
ſawed leaves. 2. Waltheria, with oval, ſawed, veined 
12 42 2 firſt ſpecies is a native of both Indies. It riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with ſoft hairs, ten feet 
high. The leaves are hairy and ſoft, having ſeveral 
longitudinal veins. The flowers are ſmall, yellow, and 
grow in cluſters from the wings of the branches. 

The ſecond ſpecies is a native of Campeachy. The 


ſtalks are ligneous, riſing ſix, and ſometimes ſeven feet 


high, dividing into ſeveral branches. The leaves are 
oval, of a yellowiſh green colour, ſawed on their edges, 
and hairy. The flowers are very ſmall, yellow, and are 
collected into round cluſters cloſe to the wings of the 
leaves, | 
Culture of the W ALKERIA, ; 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 

— plunged into a freſh hot- bed, after which they muſt 
be removed into the re. and placed in the tan- 

here they ſhould always remain. 
elf theſe = ſtand long Sdn being diſturbed, they 
will root in the tan-bed through the holes in the pots; 
therefore in ſummer the pots ſhould be drawn out of the 
tan every ſix weeks; and the plants ſhould always be 
new potted once in three months. 

WATER: one of the moſt conſiderable requiſites 
belonging to a garden; in the kitchen-garden it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary : for without it there cannot be much 
expected; therefore, in ſuch places where a ſupply of 
water cannot be obtained for baſons or ponds, wells 
muſt be dug ; and if the depth of water ſhould prove too 
great to be raiſed by pumps, there muſt be either 
machines for raiſing it contrived, or elſe it muſt be drawn 
by hand ; but in ſuch places where the water requires 
machines for raiſing it, there is very little encouragement 
to make a kitchen-garden : for the conſtant ſupplying of 
water in thoſe dry ſituations, will be attended with great 
expence; and in general the produce of ſuch land is 
very trifling, „ gyro in a dry ſeaſon. 

hen kitchen-gardens are ſupplied with water from 
wells, it is neceſſary to have large ciſterns, into which 
the water ſhould be put ſome time before it is uſed, and 
expoſed to the ſun and air: for the rawneſs of water, 
when freſh drawn from wells, is prejudicial to the growth 
of vegetables; therefore where large ponds are near theſe 
gardens, from whence the water can be led into them, 
it is by far the beſt for the growth of vegetables: next to 
this, river-water is eſteemed the beſt, eſpecially from 
thoſe rivers which run through or near towns, where 


1 


the water is fattened by the ſoil thrown into the rivers, 


When good water can be obtained in plenty from the 
neighbourhood of the kitchen-garden, there ſhould be 
two or three baſons made in different parts of it, and ſo 
contrived that no part of the garden ſhould be too far 
diſtant from the water : for when the water is to be car- 
ried to a conſiderable diſtance, the expence of labour will 
be great, and there will likewiſe be much danger of the 
plants ſuffering from their being too ſparingly watered. 

The fize of the baſons ſhould be proportioned to the 
quantity of water which will be required, or that th 
can be ſupplied with; their depth ſhould not be more 
than four feet, for if they are made deeper, the water is 
not ſo well warmed and tempered by the ſun and air : 
for which reaſons the water of ſhallow baſons is much 
the beſt for the uſe of gardens. For the manner of 
making baſons, ſee the article BAsom. e 

WATER-GERMANDER. Sce the article 77. 


GERMAN DER. 

WATER-LILY. See Vater Lity. f 

WAT ER-PARSNEP. See the article 7/ ater 
PARSsNEP. | 


WATSONIA, a genus of plants of which there are 
only two ſpecies. - 1. Watſonia, with ſword-ſhaped 
leaves, and flowers placed alternately on the ſtalks. 
2. Watſonia, with ſword-ſhaped leaves, and flowers 
diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike. | 630 

1 heſe ſpecies are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The root of the firſt ſpecies is bulbous, and ſhaped like 
a kidney, covered with a fibrous brown ſkin. The 
leaves are ſword-ſhaped, about a foot long, and an inch 
broad, ending in points; the two fides have ſharp edges: 
they are of a dark green, and riſe from the root. The 
ſtalks grow out from the root between the leaves, and 
riſe to the height of a foot and a half.. The flowers are 
produced from the fide, at about an inch and a half 
diſtance from each other; they are of a red copper colour 
on the outſide, but of a deeper red within. | 

The ſecond ſpecies is much leſs than the firſt; the 
leaves .are ſhorter and not ſo broad; the flower-ſtalk is 
ſeldom more than a foot high ; the flowers are'ran 
cloſer upon the ſtalk, and they are of a deeper red. 

Culture of the WaArTSON A. 

Theſe plants are propagated by off. ſets from the root; 
the beſt time for tranſplanting of the roots is in Auguſt, 
ſoon after the ſtalks decay; the larger roots muſt be each 
put into a ſeparate pot filled with freſh light earth, and 
placed in the open air till the end of October, when the 
leaves will begin to appear above ground, at which time 
the pots mult be plunged into an oſd bed of tanners-bark, 
which has loſt its heat; the bed muſt be covered with a 
frame, and the glaſſes drawn off every day in mild 
weather, that wa may have as much free air as poſſible, 
to prevent them from drawing up weak ; but they muſt 
be covered in bad weather. Towards the end of April, 
when they begin to put out their flower-ſtalks, the pots 
muſt be removed into an airy glaſs-caſe, where they ma 
ſtand to flower; and when the flowers are decayed, they 
ſhould be placed in the open air to perfect their ſeeds. 

The oft-ſets and ſmall roots may be planted three or 
four in a pot, according to their ſize, and require the 
ſame treatment as the larger roots the firſt year, and by 
that time twelvemonth they will bs ſtrong enough to 
flower, ſo muſt have ſeparate pots. | 

WHIN. See the article FurzE. 

Petty WHIN. See the article RxSsT-HAR ROW. 

Petty WHIN, a ſpecies of Broom. See Broom. 

WIDOW-WAIL, Cneorum, à genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the triandria monogynia, and 
of which there 1s only one ſpecies. 

This is an humble ſhrub, which grows naturally in 
France and Spain, and ſeldom riſes more than two feet 
and a half in this country, but ſpreads out on every ſide 
with many lateral branches, ſo as to form a thick buſh. 
The flowers begin to appear in May, and are ſucceeded 
by others during the ſummer months : it is an evergreen 
ſhrub, and ſo may be very ornamental in the front of 
plantations of evergreen trees and ſhrubs, 


Culture 


I 
Culture of the Widow-wWAIL, 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe, and then the plants 
will come up the following ſpring ; whereas thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring will remain a year in the ground, 
and often miſcarry, 

Theſe ſeeds may be ſown on a bed of common earth, 
covering them half an inch deep. The ſummer follow- 
ingathey will require no other care, than that of keeping 
the plants clear from weeds; and the next autumn they 
may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. 

WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of grove of 
large trees, in a ſpacious garden, in which the walks are 
commonly made either to interſect each other in angles, 
or have the appearance of meanders and labyrinths. See 
the articles Grove and Labyrinth. 

According to Mr. Miller wilderneſſes ſhould always 
be proportioned to the extent of the gardens in which 
they are made; for it is very ridiculous to ſee a large 
wilderneſs planted with tall trees in a ſmall ſpot of 
ground; and on the other hand, nothing can be more 
abſurd, than to ſee little paltry ſquares, or quarters of 
wilderneſs-work, in a magnificent large garden, 

The ſituation of a wilderneſs ſhould never be too near 
the habitation, nor ſo as to obſtruct any diſtant proſ- 
pect of the country; there being nothing ſo agreeable 
as an unconfined proſpect; but where, from the ſituation 
of the place, the ſight is confined within the limits of 
the garden, nothing can ſo agreeably terminate the proſ- 
pect, as a beautiful ſcene of the various kinds of trees 
judiciouſly planted; and if it is ſo contrived, that the 
termination is planted irregular, with the concave to- 
wards the ſight, it will have a much better effect, than 
if it end in ſtrait lines or angles. 

The plants ſhould always be adapted to the ſize of the 
plantation ; for it is very abſurd for tall trees to be plant- 
ed in the ſmall ſquares of a little garden; and in large de- 
ſigns ſmall ſhrubs will have a mean appearance, It 
ſhould alſo be obſerved, never to plant evergreens 
amongſt deciduous trees; but always to place the ever 
greens in a wilderneſs in a ſeparate part by themſelves, 
and that chiefly in ſight. 

As to the walks, thoſe that have the appearance of 
meanders, where the * cannot diſcover more than twen- 
ty or thirty yards in length, are generally preferable to 
all others, and theſe ſnould now and then lead into an 
open circular piece of graſs, in the center of which 
may be placed either an obeliſk, ſtatue, or fountain; 
= if in the middle of the wilderneſs there be contrived 
a large opening, in the center of which may be erected a 

dome or banquetting-houſe, ſurrounded with a green 
plat of graſs, it will be a great addition to the beauty of 
the whole. Z 

From the ſides of the walks and openings, the trees 
ſhould riſe gradually one above another to the middle 
of the quarters, where ſhould always be planted the larg- 
eſt growing trees, ſo that the heads of all trees may ap- 

ear to view, while their ſtems will be hid from the fight, 
Thus in thoſe parts which are planted with deciduous 
trees, roſes, honey-ſuckles, and other kinds of low- 
flowering ſhrubs, may be planted next the walks and 
openings; and at their feet, near the ſides of the walk, 
may be planted primroſes, violets, daffodils, &c. not 
in a trait line, but ſo as to appear accidental, as in a 
natural wood. oy 

Behind the firſt row of ſhrubs ſhould be planted ſyrin- 

as, and other flowering ſhrubs of a middle growth ; 
and theſe may be backed with many other ſorts of trees, 
riſing gradually to the middle of the quarters, : 

The part planted with evergreens may be diſpoſed in 
the following manner, viz. in the firſt line next the 
great walks, may be placed the lauruſtines, boxes, 
ſpurge-laurel, juniper, ſavin, and other dwarf ever- 
greens. Behind theſe may be planted laurels, hollies, ar- 


butuſes, and other ever-greens of a _ growth. Next 


to theſe may be planted, yews, cypteſſes, Virginia ce- 
dars, and other trees of the ſame growth; behind theſe 


. 
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may be planted Norway and ſilver firs, the true pine; 


and orher ſorts of the fir growth; and in the middle 
ſhould be planted Scotch-pines, pinaſter, and other of 
the large growing ever-greens, which will afford a moſt 
delightful proſpect, if the different ſhades of the greens 
are curiouſly intermixed, 

And belides the grand walks and other openings, 
there ſhould be ſome ſmaller ſerpentine-walks through 
the middle of the quarters, where perſons may retire for 
privacy; and by the ſides of theſe private walks may al- 


| lo be ſcattered ſome wood-flowers and plants, which if 


artfully planted, will have a very good effect, the grand 
walks ſhould always be laid with turf and kept well 
mowed, 

Great care muſt be taken that there does not appear 
a ſtudied and ſtiff correſpondency between the ſeveral 
parts; for the greater variety there is in the diſtribution 
of theſe, the more pleaſure they will afford. 

WILLOW-TREE, Salix, a genus of plants ranged 
by Linnæus among the dioecia diandria, and of which he 
diſtinguiſhes twenty-nine ſpecies which are too numerous 
to be deſcribed here, eſpecially as many of them, grow- 
ing naturally in the northern parts of Europe, are low, 
creeping ſhrubs, of no uſe; and as one ſort of culture 
will do for ſuch ſpecies as are planted for ſervice. 

Culture of the WILLOW - TREE. | 

The ſeveral different ſpecies of Willow raiſed in this 
country may be ealil 
or ſets, either in the ſpring or autumn, upon moiſt bog- 
gy ſoils, where few other things will thrive. 

WILLOW-HERB or French WiLLow. Epilobium, 
a genus of plants ranged by Linnæus among the o&andria 
monogynia, and of which the are ſeven ſpecies, moſt of 
them natives of this country, but two only are cultivated, 
VIZ. I. Willow-Herb with ſpear-ſhaped narrow leaves, 
thinly ſcattered on the branches. 2. Willow-Herb, 
with oppoſite ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, commonly cal- 
led codlins and cream, 


and moſt other countries of Europe. 

Culture of the WiLLow-HERB. 
are eaſily propagated by their creeping roots, 
and will grow in any ſoil or ſituation. 

WIND-FLOWER. See the article //;nd FlowkR. 

WINGS, Alz. See the article ALz. 

WINTER-ACONITE, a ſpecies of Black Helle- 
bone. See the article Black HeLLEBORE. 2 

WINTER-CHERRY. See Winter CHERRY. 

WINTER-GREEN, Pyrola, a genus of plants of 
which there are four ſpecies. 1, Winter green with ri- 
ſing ſtamina, and a declining pointal, 2. Winter green 
with a bunch of flowers ranged on one fide the footſtalk. 
3. Winter green with one flower on the ſtalk. 4. Win- 
ter-green with two flowers on a foot-ſtalk. 

The firſt ſpecies grows wild in many parts of this 
country. The ſecond ſpecies grows naturally upon the 
mountains in Italy, particularly near Verona and Genoa. 
The third ſpecies rome naturally in ſhady woods in the 
northern parts of Europe ; and the fourth is a native of 
North America, | 

Culture of the WinTER-GReenN. . 

It is propagated by planting the roots, about Michael- 
mas, in a ſhady ſituation, and on a moiſt undunged ſoil, 
where they ſhould be frequently watered in dry weather, 
| otherwiſe they will not thrive. Some of theſe may be 
planted in pots, which muſt be filled with a moſſy moo- 
riſh ſoil, and placed in a ſhady ſituation, where, if the 
are conſtantly watered in dry weather, they will thrive 
very well. ö 

WITCH-HAZEL. See the article Miich-HAZzEL. 

WOLF's BANE, See AconirTE. 

WOODBINE, a ſpecies of Honeyſuckle. See the 
article HONEYSUCKLE. | 
WOOD-SORREL. See Dod SoRREL. 

.WOOD-WAXEN, a ſpecies of Broom, 
article BRooM, 


* 


See the 
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propagated by planting cuttings 


Both theſe are perennial plants; and natives of this 


XIMENIA, 


| * 
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N IMENIA, a genus of plants of which there are 


only two ſpecies. 1. Ximenia, with fingle 
leaves. 2. Ximenia, with twin leaves. 

The firſt ſpecies is a native of the iſlands in the Welt. 
Indies. The ſecond grows naturally in Egypt, where it 
becomes a tree of middling ſize. 

Culture of the XIMENIA. 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be had from the countries where they are natives; theſe 
muſt be ſown in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a hot- bed of tanners-bark. When the plants are 
about thtee inches high, they muſt be each tranſplanted 
into ſeparate ſmall pots filled with light earth, and 
— into a hot- bed of tanners- bark, and ſhaded from 
the ſun cill they have taken new root, 
ſummer they may be kept in the tan- bed under frames, 
where they will thrive much better than in the ſtove; 
but in the autumn, when the nights grow cool, they 
muſt be removed into the ftove, and plunged into the 
tan-bed, in which they ſhould be kept, obferving to ſhift 


them into larger pots when they require it; and in 


ſummer, when the ſeaſon is warm, they muſt have a 
large ſhare of free air admitted to them. 
XIPHION, or XIPHIUM, a ſpecies of Iris. See 
the article Inis. Þ 
XYLOSTELUM, a ſpecies ef Honeyſuckle, See 
the article HonzYsUCKLE. | 
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VIX ROW, See the article AchfL xa. 
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During the firſt | 


| 


| 
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YEW-TREE, Taras, a genus of plants ranged b 
Linnzus-among the divecia monadelphia, and of iel 


there are only two ſpecies, 1. Vew- tree, with leaves 
growing near each other; or the common Lew. 2. 


another. gn 


and the ſecond grows naturally in Japan, but is never 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. F FT 
| Culture of the YEW-TREE, 
It is eaſily propagated by ſowing the berries in autumn, 
as ſoon as they are ripe, upon a ſhady bed of freſh, un- 


dunged ſoil, covering them over about half an inch with 


the ſame earth. In the ſpring the bed ſhould be care- 
fully eleared from weeds, and if the ſeaſon proves dry, 
it ſhould be now and then refreſhed with water, , 

When the plants come up, let them be always kept 
clean from weeds; and when they have remained two 
years upon this bed, they ſhould be tranſplanted about 
the beginning of October into beds of freſh, und 


about one foot aſunder, and ſix inches diſtance from 
each other in the rows j the ſurface of the ground about 
their roots fhould be covered with ſome mulch : they 
ſhould be watered in dry weather, and kept clear from 


purpoſe they are defigned for. 


according to their growth: then they ſhould, be removed 
in autumn into a nurſery, and planted in rows at three 
feet diſtance, and eighteen inches aſunder in the rows, 
In the ſummer ſeaſon they ſhould {till be trimmed; as 

after they have continued here two ot three years, they 


may be tranſplanted to the places in which they are 


d ed to temain. 
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| ener; a ſpecies of Ginger. See the article 


CTHINGER, | 


- 


Yew-tree, with leaves growing at a diſtance from one 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of malt parts of Europe; 


| 3 


ſoil, about four or five feet wide, and planted in roms 


weeds in ſummer, trimming them according to the 


dn cheſe beds let them remain. two or three- years, 


